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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  FATE  OP  TIIE  OUTCASTS. 

Of  the  subsequent  fate  of  Anne  Hutchinson  and 
John  Wheelwright,  little  need  here  be  said ;  their 
stories,  —  and  that  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  is  a  sufficiently 
tragic  one,  —  are  told  in  the  biographies  which  have 
been  written  of  them.  Before  her  excommunication 
was  an  accomplished  fact,  Winthrop  says  that  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  **  seemed  to  be  somewhat  dejected."  She 
could  hardly  have  been  otherwise ;  for  to  lier  the  action 
of  the  Boston  church,  when  at  tlie  meeting  of  March 
15th  Cotton  solemnly  admonislied  her,  must  have 
been  a  complete  surprise,  —  a  revelation  of  changed 
public  feeling.  During  the  whole  four  montlis  which 
preceded  it  she  had  been  under  restraint  at  Boxbury, 
and  practically  shut  oif  from  direct  intercourse  with 
the  body  of  her  fellow-communicants.  When  her  trial 
before  the  Court  closed  in  November  she  was  still  the 
central  figure  and  the  animating  spirit  of  a  formidable 
party,  which  in  the  town  and  church  of  Boston,  at 
least,  was  wholly  and  even  aggressively  predominant. 
The  Boston  deputies  to  the  legislature  had  been  elected 
without  opposition  to  sustain  her ;  and  they  had  sus- 
tained her  to  the  extent  of  their  power  and  to  the  very 
end.  So  strong  indeed  was  the  feeling  locally  that  it 
has  been  seen  how  even  Winthroj),  tlie  governor  of 
the  colony,  had  been  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
called  to  account  before  the  church  after  the  trial,  for 
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his  course  in  connection  with  it ;  and  had  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  forestall  action  by  publicly  telling  the  congre- 
gation,  that  as  a  mag^trate  he  could  not  hold  himself 
answerable  to  a  congregation.  The  elders  were  on  his 
side,  and  the  malcontents  abandoned  their  project; 
but  that  they  entertained  it,  and  that  Winthrop  should 
have  taken  such  public  action  to  anticipate  them, 
is  complete  evidence  of  how  strong  and  general  the 
feeling  was.  During  the  winter  which  followed,  a 
great  change  had  occurred.  In  the  first  place  the 
minority  was  completely  vanquished ;  in  the  second 
place,  a  system  of  terrorism  was  established.  People 
no  more  wanted  to  be  sent  into  banishment  to  Rhode 
Island  or  New  Hampshire  then,  than  now  they  would 
want  to  be  banished  to  New  Mexico  or  to  Wyoming. 
Yet  banishment,  prompt  and  perpetual,  was  the  alter- 
native to  complete  submission.  The  loaders,  it  was 
understood,  were  to  go.  So  much  was  settled.  In- 
deed, some  of  them  had  already  gone,  and  others  were 
soon  to  follow.  Public  meetings  of  the  dissatisfied 
were  not  tolerated,  and  their  most  private  utterances 
were  laid  hold  of  and  repeated,  in  order  to  be  heralded 
in  public,  and  stamped  out  as  lieresies.^  Moreover, 
the  influence  and  example  of  Cotton  were  potent. 
After  Vane  loft  the  colony.  Cotton  was  the  virtual 
leader  of  the  minority,  and  those  composing  it  had 
sought  to  shelter  themselves  under  the  authority  of 
his  name.  But  Cotton  had  now  wholly  accepted  the 
situation.  He  had  done  even  more  than  this,  —  he  had, 
heart  and  soul,  gone  over  to  the  other  side.  He  was, 
indeed,  inquisitor-in-chief,  and,  "  finding  how  he  had 
been  abused,  and  made  (as  himself  said)  their  stalk- 
ing horse,"  he  spent  most  of   his  time  discovering 

»  Cotton,  Wajf  Cleared,  58,  86. 
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errors  and  leading  back  sach  as  were  gone  astray.^ 
The  clergy,  therefore,  were  united  as  one  man.  So 
was  the  magistracy.  To  stand  up  in  that  community, 
against  church  and  state  combined,  called  for  great 
moral  courage.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  would  dare  do 
it.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  fact  that  all  oppo- 
sition ceased  calls  for  no  explanation.  The  silence 
which  prevailed  may  have  been  sullen,  but  it  was  com- 
plete. The  minority  surrendered  their  arms  and  held 
their  tongues.     Order  reigned  in  Boston. 

While  Mrs.  Hutchinson  could  have  had  little  idea 
of  all  this  when  she  was  brought  in  from  lioxbury  to 
confront  the  church,  a  realizing  sense  of  it  must  have 
come  to  her  when  she,  whose  utterances  a  few  short 
months  before  had  been  received  by  all  as  those  of  a 
prophetess,  found  not  one  to  oppose  her  public  cen- 
sure. The  utter  downfall  of  her  faction  and  the 
collapse  of  her  ambitious  projects  were  apparent.  For 
the  moment  her  mind  must  have  been  crowded  with 
very  mundane  misgivings.  A  wife  and  the  mother  of 
many  children,  she  was  under  sentence  of  banishment ; 
and  even  tlien  her  husband  and  brethren  were  seeking 
out  a  home  in  some  uninliabited  place.  The  marvel 
is  how  a  woman  in  delicate  health  and  of  sensitive 
organization,  burning  with  religious  fervor  and  soon 
once  more  to  become  a  mother,^  bore  up  against  such 
a  sea  of  troubles. 

>  Winthrop,  i.  •25a 

*  The  miscarriage  of  Mm.  Hatchinson,  over  the  details  of  vhich 
GoTomor  Winthrop  and  Messrs.  Weld  and  €k>tton  all  gloated  with 
singular  pleasnre,  seems  to  have  occurred  in  Rhode  Island  in  July 
or  August,  1638,  some  four  months  after  her  excommunication.  Six 
weeks  before  it  occurred  —  that  is,  in  June  —  she  had  been  forced  to 
cwnsnlt  a  physici<in,  perceiving  "  her  body  to  be  greatly  distempered 
and  her  spirits  failing,  and  in  that  regard  doubtful  of  life."  Win- 
throp, i  •271 ;  ShoH  Story,  Preface,  12. 
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The  ordeal  fairly  passed  and  the  worst  befallen, 
her  spirits  rose  once  more.  Indeed  she  seems  to  have 
now  worked  herself  into  a  state  of  exaltation,  glory- 
ing in  her  trials  and  declaring  that,  next  to  Christ, 
they  were,  the  greatest  happiness  that  ever  befell  her. 
At  the  time  of  her  excommunication  the  snow  still 
lay  deep  upon  the  ground,  though  it  was  our  first  of 
April,  nor  did  the  winter  break  up  until  some  days 
later.^  The  exile  could  not,  therefore,  at  once  be 
driven  forth ;  but  until  she  could  be,  she  was  freed 
from  her  semi-imprisonment  at  Roxbury,  and  allowed 
to  remain,  though  closely  within  doors,  at  her  own 
house  in  Boston.  At  length,  some  days  later.  Gov- 
ernor Winthrop  sent  licr  a  warrant  to  depart  the 
jurisdiction,  and  in  obedience  thereto,  on  the  ^  of 
]|^,  she  left  her  home,  and,  going  down  to  the  shore, 
was  conveyed  in  a  boat  across  the  bay  to  a  landing 
near  her  husband's  farm  at  the  Moimt.^  It  was  the 
first  stage  of  her  journey.  She  was  under  injunction 
to  leave  the  province  before  the  close  of  the  month. 
Her  original  plan  was  to  join  Wheelwright's  family 
at  Mt.  WoUaston,  and  go  with  them  by  water  to  Ports- 
mouth. Meanwhile  her  husband  and  his  companions, 
after  being  refused  an  abiding  -  place  within  their 
limits  by  the  Plymouth  authorities,  found  a  site  for  a 
plantation  to  their  liking  in  the  island  of  Aquidncck, 
near  where  Newport  now  is.  Receiving  tidings  of 
this  before  she  had  started  for  New  Hampshire,  Mrs. 

»   Winthrop,  •204. 

'^  Thu  preciso  situ  of  William  Ilutchinson's  hoiiso  in  what  is  now 
Quincy  is  not  known,  hut  his  allotment  {supra^  300,  n.)  covered  the 
territory  in  the  immediate  neighhorhood  of  the  Wollostou  Heights 
station  on  tlie  Old  Colony  railroad,  including  what  is  known  ns  Tay- 
lor's hill  and  a  part  of  the  large  plain  north  thereof.  Lechford^b 
Note-nook,  [1771,  [214]. 
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Hutchinson  changed  her  plans,  and,  in  tlie  early  days 
of  April,  journeyed  by  land  to  Providence,  and  to  the 
island  of  Aquidneck  in  Narragansett  Bay. 

There  she  lived  for  a  few  troubled  years,  and  there 
in  March,  1G40,  she  was  visited  by  a  formal  dele- 
gation of  the  Boston  church,  whose  mission  was  to 
require  her  companions  in  exile  to  explain  "  their  un- 
warrantable practice  in  communicating  with  excom- 
municated persons.'*  There  are  two  accounts  of  what 
took  place  between  those  composing  this  delegation  — 
one  of  whom  was  Major  Gibbons  —  and  Mistress 
Hutchinson.  According  to  the  more  reliable  of  these 
accounts,  the  brief  conference  was  brought  to  a  closo 
by  her  remarking  that  she  would  not  acknowledge  the 
Boston  church  to  be  any  church  of  Christ ;  according 
to  the  other  and  less  reliable  account,  the  mere  men- 
tion of  "  the  church  of  Christ  at  l^)ston  "  brought  on 
an  expression  of  temper  on  her  part,  in  which  slio 
coupled  the  name  of  that  body  with  eiiitlicts  common 
enough  in  SIiakespeare*s  day,  but  wliich  arc  now 
chissed  as  archaic.  That  the  mission  was  fruitless 
hardly  needs  to  be  said.^ 

In  1642  William  Hutchinson  died ;  and,  shortly 
after,  his  wife  removed  to  a  point  on  Manhattan  Is- 
land, it  would  seem,  "  neare  a  place,"  as  Mr.  Weld 
took  care  to  note  down, "  called  by  Seamen,  and  in  tho 
Map,  Hell-gate."  While  tho  reason  of  this  removal 
,  is  not  certainly  known,  a  plan  for  bringing  Khodo  Is- 
land within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Massachusetts  colony 
was  under  consideration  at  tho  time  ;  and  it  has  been 
surmised  that  the  mere  apprehension  of  such  a  thing 
led  to  her  again  going  into  exile.     On  the  otiier  hand, 

1  Arthur  Ellb,  First  Church  of  Uoston,  05 ;  G.  E.  Ellis,  Puritan 
Agf,  .'Jol. 
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her  old  enemies  in  Massachusetts  very  pointedly  in- 
sinuated that  she  found  herself  after  a  while  no  longer 
appreciated  in  her  place  of  exile,  and  so  moved  away, 
*^  being  weary  of  the  Island,  or  rather  the  Island 
being  weary  of  her."  If  the  least  charitable,  the  last 
explanation  is,  on  its  face,  the  more  likely  of  the  two. 
It  was  the  woman's  nature  to  crave  excitement  and 
notoriety.  She  could  not  be  happy  without  it.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  she  found  herself  a  sensation  of 
yesterday,  she  grew  restless  and  felt  a  call  to  go  else- 
where. If  such  was,  indeed,  the  true  explanation  of 
her  removal  to  the  Dutch  settlement  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Hudson,  time  was  not  given  her  to  weary  of  her 
new  and  final  place  of  abode,  for  she  could  have  been 
there  but  a  few  months  when,  in  August,  1G42,  **  Uie 
Indians  set  upon  Uiem,  and  slew  her  and  all  her 
family,  her  daughter  and  her  daughter's  husband,  and 
all  their  children  "  save  one  daughter  that  was  carried 
into  captivity.  This  child  was  then  eight  years  old  ; 
in  1647  she  was  recovered  by  the  General  Court  and 
brought  back  to  Massachusetts.  When  the  news  of 
this  terrible  ending  reached  Boston,  the  people  there 
were  deeply  moved.  They  called  to  mind  the  defiant 
words  in  which  the  would-be  prophetess  had  told  the 
Court  that  the  Lord  would  surely  deliver  her  from 
impending  calamity,  and  would  ruin  them  and  their 
posterity  and  their  whole  State ;  and  so  bade  them 
take  heed  how  they  proceeded  against  her.  And  now 
the  clergy  of  Massachusetts  Bay  grimly  pointed  out 
to  all  their  congregations  that  the  Lord  God  of  Israel 
—  the  God  of  A  braham  and  Isaac  —  had  indeed  and 
in  his  own  good  way  shown  himself  to  his  chosen  peo- 
ple. He  had  smote  the  American  Jezebel  a  dreadful 
blow.     Thus  the  Lord  heard  his  servants'  groans  to 
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heaven,  and  freed  tliem  from  this  great  and  sore  afflic- 
tion ;  neither  had  he  shown  himself  through  the  devil- 
ish delusion  of  miracles,  but  in  the  way  of  his  wonder- 
ful providence  he  had  picked  out  this  woful  woman, 
to  make  her  and  those  belonging  to  her  an  unheard-of 
heavy  example. 

The  subsequent  fate  of  John  Wheelwright,  if  less 
dramatic  than  tliat  of  Anne  Hutchinson,  was  suf- 
ficiently checkered.  He  had,  it  will  be  remembered, 
made  his  way  to  Exeter  during  the  severe  winter  of 
1G37~8.  Joined  there  by  his  family  the  following 
spring,  ho  once  more  settled  down  in  the  practice  of 
his  ministry.  As  would  naturally  have  been  expected, 
he  was  now  pressed  by  his  brother  exiles  to  join  them 
in  Rhode  Island.  *^  They  sent  to  him,"  Cotton  says, 
^^  and  urged  liim  much  to  come  to  them,  to  a  far  richer 
soil,  and  richer  company  than  where  he  lived  :  yet  he 
constantly  refused  "  upon  the  "  groinid  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  their  judgments :  *  Professing  often,  whilst 
they  pleaded  for  the  Covenant  of  Grace,  they  took 
away  the  Grace  of  the  Covenant.' "  But  Exeter  was 
not  destined  to  remain  his  home.  Three  years  later 
only,  in  1641,  the  New  Hampshire  towns  voluntarily 
put  themselves  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachu- 
setts Ray ;  and  then  Wheelwright,  being  brought  again 
under  the  ban  of  the  law,  betook  himself  further  east 
to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges'  province  of  Maine,  where 
he  sat  down  not  far  from  Cape  Porpoise,  founding 
what  is  now  the  town  of  Wells.  He  was  accompanied 
by  his  mother-in-law,  the  mother  of  the  Hutchinsons, 
who,  as  she  sat  in  the  twilight  of  those  later  days, 
must  often  have  thought  regretfully  of  her  early  home 
at  Alford  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  —  and  here,  in 
dreariest  exile,  the  poor,  buffeted  old  Englishwoman 
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died.  Bat  as  Whedwrigbt  calmly  meditated  in  this 
last  place  of  refuge  over  hia  stormy  career,  its  events 
gradually  assumed  a  new  character  in  his  eyes,  and  he 
bethought  to  make  his  peace  with  his  brethren.  Not 
improbably  he  felt  the  more  moved  to  this  course  when 
tidings  of  his  sister  Hutchinson's  fate  reached  him, 
leading  him  to  reflect  on  the  real  character  of  the 
issues  upon  which  her  life  had  been  wrecked.  In  any 
event,  a  letter  of  reconciliation  from  Wheelwright  to 
Winthrop  followed  hard  upon  the  destruction  of  tlie 
Hutchinson  family.  It  was  a  thoroughly  manly  effort, 
and  its  terse,  pointed  admissions  gave  evidence  that 
it  was  the  fruit  of  "  an  overruling  conscience.*'  Ho 
expressed  his  deep  contrition  for  the  part  he  bad 
taken  in  ^*  those  sharp  and  vehement  contentions/'  and 
intimated  his  more  mature  sense  of  the  inanity  of  the 
points  at  issue.  He  confessed  that,  as  he  now  saw  it, 
lie  had  then  acted  sinfully,  and  he  humbly  craved  for- 
giveness. In  reply  a  safe-conduct  to  Boston  was  sent 
him,  and  he  was  practically  invited  to  go  there  and 
abase  himself  before  the  General  Court.  This  he  de- 
clined to  do,  taking  the  ground  that,  however  willing 
he  might  be  to  confess  himself  wrong  in  respect  to 
*^  justification  and  the  evidencing  tliei*eof,"  yet  he 
could  not  with  a  good  conscience  condemn  himself  for 
such  ^^  capital  crimes,  dangerous  revelations  and  gross 
errors  "  as  were  charged  upon  him  and  had  caused  his 
,  sufferings.  Some  further  correspondence  followed,  as 
the  result  of  which  the  General  Court  in  May,  1G44, 
placed  upon  its  records  a  vote  remitting  Wheel- 
wright's sentence  of  banishment  ^'upon  particular, 
solemn  and  serious  acknowledgment,  and  confession 
by  letter,  of  his  evil  carriages  and  of  the  Courts  jus- 
tice uiK)n  him  for  them."    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Wiu- 
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throp  did  not  draw  up  this  entry  as  it  stands  recorded, 
for  it  was  couched  in  a  very  different  spirit  from  the 
letter  which  invited  it.  Wheelwi*ight  Iiad  made  no 
such  confession  of  guilt  and  of  the  justice  of  his  civil 
sentence.  lie  could  not,  nor  would  he,  avail  himself 
of  a  panlon,  the  acceptance  of  which  bound  him  to  so 
humiliating  a  confession.^ 

Accortlingly,  for  three  years  more,  the  former  stu- 
dent at  Cambridge  and  incumbent  of  Bilsby,  now  a 
man  of  over  fifty,  remaine<I  buried  in  the  frontier 
wilderness  of  Maine.  In  1G47  he  received  a  call  from 
Hampton,  near  Exeter,  and,  removing  thither,  he 
there  ministered  for  nearly  eight  years.  At  last,  in 
May,  1654,  in  answer  to  some  echo  of  the  old  Antino- 
mian  controversy,  —  for  such  echoes  still  from  time  to 
time  came  back  to  New  England  from  the  English 
press,  —  the  people  of  Hampton  drew  up  a  petition 
to  the  General  Court,  intended  to  bring  out  from  that 
body  some  kindly  testimonial  in  Wheelwright's  be- 
half. It  was  to  be  a  sort  of  certificate  of  restored 
fellowship  and  regular  standing.  Winthrop  had  now 
l>een  dead  four  years,  and  Endicott  had  succeeded 
him  as  governor.     Cotton,  too,  was  dead.     Weld  and 

'  It  was  at  tho  time  this  correspondence  between  Wintlirop  and 
Wheelwright  was  going'  on,  and  the  rescinding  of  the  sentence  of  ezilo 
was  under  advisement,  that  Weld*s  Short  Story^  etc.,  was  printed  in 
IxMidon.  As  Winthrop  was  tlio  author  of  that  pamphlet,  and  knew 
better  than  any  one  else  that  tho  statements  containe<l  in  it  must  occa- 
sion controversy,  he  could  not  but  have  seen  how  very  desirable  it  was 
to  secure  the  complete  confession  of  Wheelwright  in  advance.  The 
pamphlet  could  hardly  have  reached  America  when  the  vote  of  May 
20th  was  recorded.  Tliis  fact  may  account  for  the  peculiar  wording 
of  that  vote.  A  confession  was  manufactured  in  advance  by  the  other 
party  to  the  controversy,  and  put  on  record.  None  of  the  public  men 
of  that  Ume  were  above  such  tricks  The  best  of  them  seem  to  havo 
looked  upon  low  cunning  as  an  admitted  feature  in  statecraft 
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Peters,  having  gone  to  England  years  before,  were 
not  destined  to  return.  The  old  controversial  fire,  in 
that  particular  form  with  which  Wheelwright  had 
been  concerned,  was  wholly  burned  out,  and  it  was 
also  a  period  during  which  the  local  persecuting  spirit 
was  comparatively  quiet,  —  resting,  indeed,  prepara- 
tory to  its  next  fierce  outburst  against  the  Ranters  and 
Quakers,  two  years  further  on.  Accordingly,  when 
the  petition  of  the  people  of  Hampton  reached  the 
General  Court,  it  presently,  in  answer  thereto,  judged 
^^  meete  to  certifie  that  Mr.  Wheelwright  hath  long 
since  g^ven  such  satisfaction  both  to  the  Court  and 
elders  generally  as  that  he  is  now,  and  so  for  many 
years  hath  been,  an  officer  in  the  church  at  Hampton 
within  our  jurisdiction,  and  that  without  any  offence 
to  any,  so  far  as  we  know."  The  words  wei*o  some- 
what negative  in  their  character,  but  they  were  tlie 
last  in  the,  so  called,  Antinomian  controversy.        > 

Some  two  years  later  than  this,  towards  the  dose 
probably  of  1656,  Wheelwright  left  Hampton  and 
sailed  for  England.  It  then  lacked  a  few  months  only 
of  being  twenty  full  years  since  he  had  first  landed 
in  Boston,  a  man  of  forty-four,  and  there  rejoined  his 
sister  Hutchinson.  The  retrosixict  could  not  have 
been  a  pleasant  one.  Ho  was  now  sixty-four ;  the  end 
of  all  his  ambitious  dreams  had  been  a  banishment, 
and  more  than  ten  years  had  elapsed  since  the  blood 
of  Anne  Hutchinson  was  poured  upon  the  ground. 
While  he  had  been  languishing  under  the  provincial 
ban  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  his  old  schoolfellow  and 
familiar  friend  had  become  the  Lord  Protector  of 
England.  Nevertheless,  the  six  years  he  now  passed 
in  England  —  those  wliich  saw  the  end  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  the  l>eginning  of  the  Restoration  — 
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ooald  hardly  have  been  other  than  the  halcyon  years 
of  his  life.  During  them  he  was  treated  with  con- 
sideration by  eminent  men;  for  not  only,  it  would 
seem,  did  he  live  at  Belleau,  —  the  home  of  Sir  Harry 
Vane,  his  old  friend  and  protector,  who  now  *^  greatly 
noticed  him/'  —  but  he  was  singled  out  by  Cromwell 
for  marks  of  especial  regard ;  and  when  he  went  up  to 
London  for  a  visit  **  my  Lord  Protector  was  pleased 
to  send  one  of  his  guard  "  for  him,  and  gave  him  an 
hour's  interview. 

Pleasure-trips  across  the  Atlantic  were  not  taken 
in  those  days,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  when 
Wheelwright  returned  to  England  in  1656,  he  pro- 
posed to  fitiish  his  days  there.  If  such  was  his  in- 
tention, the  course  of  political  events  may  well  havo 
induced  him  to  change  it.  Cromwell  died  ;  and  even 
before  the  Restoration,  Vane  had  been  committed  a 
prisoner  to  his  own  house.  The  old  Puritan  divine 
had  fallen  again  upon  evil  days.  On  the  4th  of  June, 
1662,  Vane  was  arraigned  in  the  court  of  King^s 
Bench,  and  ten  days  later  he  laid  his  neck  on  the 
block  upon  Tower  Hill.  Then  Wheelwright  seems  to 
have  shaken  from  his  feet  the  dust  of  his  native  laud, 
though  he  had  passed  his  seventieth  year  when,  later 
in  the  same  summer,  he  next  landed  in  Boston.  His 
pulpit  at  Hampton  had  long  since  been  filled,  but  he 
now  received  a  call  from  the  neighboring  church  at 
Salisbury,  where  he  was  formally  installed  on  the  9th 
of  December  following  his  return.  This  was  his  last 
and  also  his  longest  settlement,  for  it  continued  seven- 
teen years,  until  his  death  in  1679.  He  was  then  the 
oldest  minister  in  New  England.  He  had  outlived  all 
the  contentions  of  his  middle  life,  and  every  one  of 
his  contemporaries  who  had  taken  part  in  them.     He 
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belonged  to  a  past  generation.  But  priesthoods  have 
^ong  memories.  At  the  time  his  brethren  took  no 
special  notice  of  the  patriarch's  death,  nor  does  any 
stone  now  mark  his  grave.  A  portrait,  believed  on 
such  evidence  as  is  now  attainable  to  be  of  him,^  for 
years  hung  in  the  Senate  Chamber  of  Massachusetts, 
and  is  now  preserved  in  one  of  the  rooms  occupied  by 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Painted  by  an  unknown  hand 
in  1677,  it  represents  an  aged  minister  in  the  sombre 
Calvinistio  garb  of  the  time,  —  the  broad  white  Ge- 
neva bands  and  black  coif,  while  from  under  the  last 
straggle  thin  gray  locks.  The  features,  neither  large 
nor  harsh,  are  suggestive  of  the  Shakespeare  type  of 
face  so  common  among  the  English  of  that  time,  and 
in  them,  though  drawn  by  an  unskilled  hand  and 
faded  now,  it  yet  seems  possible  to  read  an  expression 
of  sadness  and  disappointment  such  as  would  bo  not 
unnatural  to  a  man  of  eighty-four,  so  much  of  whoso 
life  had  been  passed  in  losing  strife  and  weary  exile. 

Finally,  like  most  of  the  Puritan  breed,  John 
Wheelwright  was  far  from  being  a  lovable  character. 
His  proper  place  was  not  the  pulpit.  He  should  have 
been  a  man  of  affairs,  —  a  lawyer,  a  magistrate,  pos- 
,sibly  a  soldier ;  for  he  was  strong,  self-willed,  enter- 
prising and  courageous.  He  was  ambitious  also,  nat- 
urally craving  prominence  and  taking  a  grim  delight 
in  controversy.  Nor  did  he  shrink  from  conflict  with 
nature,  any  more  than  he  shrank  from  it  with  man. 
He  was  not  afraid  to  be  alone  in  a  minority,  or  alone 
in  the  woods.  A  clergyman,  ho  was  often  engaged  in 
lawsuits  ;  for  in  matters  temporal,  as  well  as  in  those 
spiritual,  ho  had  the  full  courage  of  his  convictions 
and  entire  faith  in  himself.   That  he  was  an  attractive 

1  250lA  Anniversary,  First  Church,  Quincy,  12,  151-2. 
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man  in  domestic  life  does  not  seem  probable;  he 
leaves  the  impression  of  one  deeply  conscientious,  but 
still  rig^d,  overbearing,  and  hard  to  please  at  home, 
as  everywhere  else. 

None  the  less,  Wheelwright  was  essentially  a  man 
of  mark;  and  a  man  who,  wherever  he  might  have 
gone,  would  have  left  his  mark.  It  may  be  mere  acci- 
dent, but  those  familiar  with  the  subsequent  history 
of  the  Mount  have  thought  they  could  detect  in  it  in- 
dications of  the  man's  power  of  thus  impressing  him- 
self on  those  about  him.  As  will  presently  be  seen, 
in  1640  that  region  was  incorporated  as  a  town,  under 
the  name  of  Braintree.  Again,  in  1792,  the  north 
precinct  of  Braintree,  which  included  Mt.  WoUaston, 
was  set  off  as  the  town  of  Quincy.  It  was  in  what  is 
now  the  city  of  Quincy  that  Wheelwright  ministered, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  parishioners  sympa- 
thized fully  in  his  views.  The  first  teacher  of  tho 
church  regularly  gathered  there,  two  years  later,  was 
one  of  his  disciples,  whose  name  was  blotted  from 
the  famous  Boston  remonstrance  only  so  late  as  May, 
1640.^  In  subsequent  years  tlie  north  precinct  of 
Braintree,  —  both  as  such,  and  as  tlie  town  of  Quincy, 
—  always  showed  a  marked  leaning  towards  a  liberal 
theology,  the  more  noticeable  from  the  contrast  in  this 
respect  offered  to  the  rigid  orthodoxy  which  ever  char- 
acterized the  south  precinct,  still  retaining  the  original 
name.  During  the  eighteenth  century  the  two  pre- 
cincts more  than  once,  through  their  pastors,  engaged 
in  sharp  controversy,  never  changing  their  sides,^  — 
the  original  leaven  apparently  continuing  to  work,  as 
the  pastor  influenced  the  people,  and  the  tendency  of 
tho  people  operated  back  in  the  selection  of  pastors, 

*  Infra,  003.  *  Infra,  038,  044. 
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—  until  the  old  or^er  of  things  passed  wholly  away. 
As  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree  inclines ;  and  so  it  may 
even  be  surmised  that  the  seed  sown  by  Wheelwright, 
in  1637,  bore  active  fruit  in  the  great  New  England 
protest,  under  the  lead  of  Channing,  two  centuries 
later,  deciding  the  course  then  pursued  by  the  descend- 
ants in  the  seventh  generation  of  those  who  at  the 
Mount  had  listened  to  him. 

Of  the  others  who  shared  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  exile, 
William  Codding^n  was  the  most  prominent.  He 
seems  to  have  been  the  immediate  successor  of  Thomas 
Morton  in  the  ownership  of  Mt  WoUaston ;  and,  sin- 
gularly enough,  the  record  of  every  annual  town- 
meeting  of  Quincy,  so  long  as  Quincy  continued  to  be 
a  town^  bore  recurring  evidence  to  the  fact  that  he 
once  lived  there,  and  thence  went  into  exile.  Since 
the  year  1640,  a  portion  of  the  extensive  grant  made 
to  him  and  to  Edmund  Quincy,  jointly,  in  December, 
1685,  has  been  public  property,  and  is  spoken  of  on 
the  first  page  of  the  Braintree  records  as  *^The  Schoole 
Lands."  Each  year,  by  a  formal  vote,  —  the  reason 
of  which  long  since  passed  into  a  meaningless  ti*a- 
dition,  —  the  town  of  Quincy,  as  tenant  of  the  land 
thus  held,  appropriated  to  school  purposes  a  sum  of 
money  as  a  nominal  rent.^  The  name  of  the  school  in 
which  the  children  of  the  district  including  Mt.  Wol- 
laston  are  taught,  and  the  street  upon  which  its  build- 
ing stands,  still  perpetuate  the  name  of  Coddington. 

^  Tlie  record  of  the  process  through  which  this  land  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  original  town  of  Braintree  is  inexplicably  defective ; 
but  some  facts  connected  with  it  lead  to  a  suspicion  that  Coddington, 
after  going  into  exile,  instead  of  freely  giving  the  land,  was  judicially 
despoiled  of  it.  See  communication  referred  to  in  the  Proc.  Mass* 
Hist.  Soc.  Series  II.  vii.  23. 
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The  dominant  faction  dealt  with  C!oddington  in 
mnch  the  same  arbitrary  spirit  with  which  it  had  dealt 
with  Wheelwright  and  Anne  Hutchinson.  He  was 
neither  ** convented '*  nor  formally  banished;  but, 
though  a  firm,  self-asserting  man  of  a  business  turn  of 
mind  and  somewhat  grasping  disposition,  the  action 
of  those  with  whom  he  had  been  seven  years  associ- 
ated  offended  him,  and,  as  intense  religious  bigotry 
has  at  no  time  been  conducive  to  social  amenities,  the 
private  bearing  towards  him  of  many  of  his  old  friends 
doubtless  aggravated  the  difficulties  of  the  situation. 
Even  as  early  as  the  autunm  of  1637,  therefore, 
Coddington  thought  of  removing  with  a  number  of 
others  from  the  Massachusetts  jurisdiction,  and  ob- 
tiuned  leave  so  to  do,  a  year's  time  being  allowed 
them  for  the  purpose:  but,  before  their  plans  were 
matured,  the  General  Court,  at  its  March  session  of 
1G38,  —  at  the  very  time  of  the  excoramunication  of 
Mrs.  Hutchinson,  —  took  cognizance  of  the  matter  on 
the  strength  of  a  rumor  that  the  emigrants  proposed 
only  to  withdraw  themselves  ^^  for  a  season."  Their 
movements  were  accordingly  expedited  by  a  summons 
commanding  them  to  appear  before,  the  next  Court, 
unless,  accompanied  by  their  families,  they  had  pre- 
viously taken  themselves  off.  The  next  Court  was 
fixed  to  be  held  two  weeks  later.  Deeply  indignant, 
but  being,  as  he  himself  subsequently  expressed  it, 
^*  not  willing  to  live  in  the  fire  of  contention,"  Cod- 
dington, together  with  the  others  designated  in  the 
summons,  six  in  number,  made  their  way  to  Provi- 
dence within  the  designated  time.  It  was  in  the  early 
days  of  our  April  that  he  left  his  brick  house,  on  the 
north  side  of  what  is  now  Liberty  Square,  said  to  have 
been  the  first  brick  house  ever  built  in  Boston,  and 
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he  afterwards  wrote  to  Winthrop  **  what  myself  and 
wife  and  family  did  endure  in  that  removal,  I  wish 
neither  you  nor  yours  may  ever  be  put  unto."  But 
when,  in  1640,  —  two  years  later,  —  he  thus  expressed 
himself,  his  animosities  had  already  passed  away ;  for 
in  yet  another  letter,  Mrritten  shortly  after  and  like- 
wise to  Winthrop,  he  took  occasion  to  say  that  he  well 
approved  ^*  of  a  speech  of  one  of  note  amongst  you, 
tliat  we  were  in  a  heate  and  chafed,  and  were  aU  of 
us  to  blame ;  in  our  strife  we  had  forgotten  that  we 
were  brethren."^  Though  Wheelwright  was  eight 
years  his  senior,  Coddington  died  first,  in  1678.  His 
name  is  still  venerated  in  Rhode  Island,  as  that  of 
Winthrop  is  in  Massachusetts;  and,  while  the  por« 
trait  of  the  latter  looks  down  from  the  walls  of  the 
Senate  chamber  of  the  State-House  in  Boston,  that 
of  Uie  former  hangs  in  the  Council-room  at  Newport. 
Through  several  generations  his  descendants  dwelt 
in  the  home  he  had  helped  to  build  up  and  rule  over ; 
but  in  time  they  also  experienced  the  decay  common 
to  families,  and  the  last  of  them  is  reported  to  have 
died  in  the  almshouse  of  the  place  her  ancestor 
founded,  lying  pn  a  bed  which  still  showed  the 
armorial  bearings  of  her  family. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Mrs.  Hutchinson 
left  the  Boston  church,  after  excommunication,  Mary 
Dyer  walked  at  her  side.  She  was  a  very  proper  and 
comely  young  woman,  the  wife  of  one  William  Dyer, 
sometime  a  citizen  of  London,  and  a  milliner  in  the 
New  Exchange;  though  as  Winthrop,  to  whom  we 
owe  tliese  particulars,  goes  on  to  say,  she  and  her 
husband  were  in  Boston  ^^notoriously  infected  with 
Mrs.  Hutchinson's  errors,  and  very  censorious  and 

>  IV.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  CoU.  vi.  314,  317. 
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troablesome,  she  being  of  a  very  proud  spirit,  and  much 
addicted  to  revelations."  They  both  went  with  the 
Hutchinsons  to  Bhode  Isktnd.  Mary  Dyer  would  seem 
to  have  been  one  of  that  class,  numerous  in  those  days, 
whose  brains  were  wholly  unsettled  by  their  religion. 
She  remained  in  Bhode  Island,  in  apparently  undis- 
turbed enjoyment  of  her  revelations,  for  many  years, 
becoming  a  Quaker  in  the  mean  while ;  but  at  last,  in 
1659,  hearing  of  the  persecution  of  that  sect  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  loathing  her  place  of  refuge  *^  for  that 
there  they  were  not  opposed  by  the  civil  authority, 
but  with  all  patience  and  meekness  were  suffered  to 
say  over  their  pretended  revelations  and  admonitions," 
—  feeling  this  call  to  persecution  she  came  to  Boston. 
What  she  there  did  does  not  appear,  but  she  was 
speedily  arrested  and  brought  before  the  Court  in 
company  with  three  others.  She  simply  said  in  her 
own  defence  that  she  came  from  Bhode  Island  to 
visit  the  Quakers,  that  she  was  of  their  religion,  and 
that  the  light  within  her  was  the  rule.  They  were 
banished,  under  pain  of  death  if  they  returned.  Mary 
Dyer  and  one  other  "  found  freedom  to  depart ; "  but 
within  a  month  they  were  back  again,  in  company 
with  another  woman,  who  brought  some  linen  for  the 
examination  of  Oovernor  Endicott,  intended  to  be 
used  as  the  grave-clothes  of  that  magistrate's  victims. 
They  were  at  once  all  thrown  into  prison,  and  then 
brought  again  before  the  Court,  which  now  sentenced 
them  to  death.  Mary  Dyer's  son  at  this  time  filled 
the  important  office  of  secretary  of  the  province  of 
Bhode  Island,  and  at  his  earnest  solicitation  the 
death-penalty  was  remitted  in  the  case  of  his  mother, 
on  condition  that  she  should  leave  Massachusetts 
within  forty-eight  hours.     Her  companions,  William 
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Robinson  and  Marmaduke  Stephenson,  were  left  for 
execution.  When  the  day  fixed  for  their  hanging 
came,  the  town  had  to  be  pat  under  guard,  so  great 
was  the  sympathy  felt  for  the  condemned.  Sur- 
rounded by  a  heavy  escort,  the  three  prisoners  walked 
together  from  the  jail  in  Comhill  to  the  gallows, 
which  had  been  erected  on  the  Common,  Mary  Dyer 
going  between  the  two  others  and  holding  a  hand  of 
each.  She  must  then  have  been  a  woman  of  middle 
life,  but  Edward  Nicholson,  the  marshal,  asked  her 
if  she  was  not  ^^  ashamed  to  walk  hand  in  hand,  be- 
tween two  young  men  ?  **  **  It  is,"  she  answered,  ^^  an 
hour  of  the  greatest  joy  I  can  enjoy  in  this  world. 
No  eye  can  see,  no  ear  can  hear,  no  tongue  can 
speak,  no  heart  can  understand,  the  sweet  incomes 
and  refreshings  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  which  now 
I  enjoy."  * 

When  her  companions  were  hanged,  she  sat  beneath 
the  gallows  with  the  halter  about  her  neck,  calmly 
looking  at  the  multitude  of  horrified  spectators,  whom 
a  hundred  armed  men  of  the  train-band  kept  back 
from  the  scaffolding;  for  so  great  was  the  throng 
upon  the  Common  that  day,  that  the  draw-bridge  over 
the  canal,  which  then  separated  the  North  End  from 
the  town,  broke  down  under  the  weight  of  those 
returning  home.  When  her  companions  were  dead 
Mary  Dyer  was  taken  back  to  prison,  and  there  she 
first  learned  of  the  circumstances  of  her  reprieve. 
She  at  once  wrote  to  the  governor,  repudiating  her 
son's  action,  and  offering  her  life  as  a  sacrifice.  It 
was  necessary  to  use  force  to  get  her  out  of  the  juris- 
diction. She  was  at  last  taken  back  to  Newport, 
where  for  a  time  she  seems  to  have  been  kept  under 

>  Supra,  408. 
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restraint ;  but  in  the  following  spring  she  succeeded 
in  eluding  those  having  her  in  charge,  and,  journey- 
ing ^^  secretly  and  speedily,"  found  her  way  back  to 
Boston.  She  was  again  thrown  into  prison ;  and 
again  her  family  piteously  interceded  for  her.  She 
was  sentenced  once  more  to  be  hanged,  but  at  the 
gallows  her  life  was  offered  her  if  she  would  keep 
away  from  Massachusetts.  Her  reply  was :  —  *^  In 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  Lord  I  came;  and  in 
his  will  I  abide  faithful  to  the  death."  She  now  lies 
buried  in  some  undistinguished  part  of  Boston  Com- 
mon. Assuredly  the  fate  of  those  two  women,  who, 
side  by  side,  walked  forth  out  of  the  church  on  that  ^ 
22d  of  March,  1638,  was  sufficiently  tragic,  —  one 
murdered  by  savages,  the  other  put  to  death  by  her 
brethren  I 

To  turn  from  Mary  Dyer  to  John  Underbill  is  like 
suddenly  passing  from  the  solemnity  of  a  funeral  to 
the  buffoonery  of  a  pantomime.  Captain  John  Under- 
bill was  a  Puritan  of  that  Trusty  Tompkius  type  com- 
mon enough  a  few  years  later  on  in  the  armies  of  the 
Commonwealth,  —  a  curious  mixture  of  fervor,  which 
was  apparently  genuine,  and  of  licentiousness  which 
was  unquestionably  so.  He  seems  to  have  taken  re- 
ligion, as  he  would  have  taken  any  other  cpidemio 
which  might  have  chanced  to  prevail,  —  and  to  have 
felt  it  sufficiently,  not  to  prevent  his  scoffing  or  indulg- 
ing the  flesh,  but  to  make  him  extremely  uncomfort- 
able after  he  had  done  so.  As  a  soldier  he  had  seen 
some  service  under  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau  in  the 
Low  Countries ;  and  he  came  out  with  Winthrop  in  a 
semi-military  capacity  in  1630.  More  recently  he  had 
served  under  Endicott  in  the  lattcr's  inglorious  Pequot 
campaign. 
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Though  Underhill  belonged  to  Mrs.  Hutchinson's 
faction,  his  more  earnest  efforts  seem  to  have  been 
put  forth  in  Wheelwright's  behalf.  After  the  sen- 
tence of  the  latter  he  sent  a  strong  appeal  to  Win- 
throp  not  to  enforce  it,^  and  later  on  he  followed 
Wheelwright  to  New  Hampshire.  When  called  to 
account  for  putting  his  name  to  the  remonstrance  he 
at  first  retracted  in  writing,  and  put  the  paper  in  the 
Oovemor's  hands;  but  presently  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  follow  the  exiled  minister,  and  petitioned  the 
Court  for  a  grant  of  land  which  had  been  promised 
him.  Hereupon  he  was  questioned  as  to  certain 
heretical  opinions  alleged  to  have  been  uttered  by  him 
some  time  before  to  the  effect,  — 

^^  That  we  were  zealous  here,  as  the  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees were,  and  as  Paul  was  before  his  conversion,  &c 
Which  he  denying,  they  were  proved  to  liis  face  by  a  sober, 
godly  woman,  whom  he  had  seduced  in  the  ship^  and  drawn 
to  his  opinions  (bat  she  was  afterwaitls  freed  again). 
Among  other  passages  he  told  her  liow  he  came  to  liis  as- 
surance, and  that  was  thus :  —  Ho  liad  lain  under  a  spirit  of 
bondage  and  a  legal  way  five  years,  and  could  get  no  assur- 
ance ;  till  at  length,  as  he  was  taking  a  pipe  of  tobacco, 
the  Spirit  set  liume  an  absolute  promise  of  free  grace  with 
such  assurance  and  \oyy  as  he  never  since  doubted  of  his 
good  estate,  neither  should  he  though  ho  should  fall  into 


sin. 


His  answers  and  explanations  were  not  edifying  on 
doctrinal  grounds,  and  so  the  matter  of  his  signing 
the  remonstrance  was  brought  in  question.  His  re- 
traction was  produced  by  the  Governor  and  read  to 
the  Court,  but  ho  now  said  it  applied  only  to  the  man- 
ner, not  to  the  matter  of  the  paper  ;  in  regard  to  tho 

»  IV.  Muss.  Hist.  Sui.  Coll.  vii.  171. 
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latter  ho  was  of  the  same  mind  still  as  he  was  when 
he  affixed  his  name.  When  asked  for  a  Scripture 
''  rule  by  which  he  might  take  so  much  upon  him,  as 
publickly  to  contradict  the  sentence  of  the  Court,  &c., 
hee  alleged  the  example  of  Joab  his  rough  speech  to 
David."  The  precedent  thus  adduced  having  been 
disallowed  for  causes  elaborately  specified,  he  then 
insisted  much  ^'  upon  the  liberty  which  all  States  do 
allow  to  Military  officers,  for  free  speech,  &c.,  and 
that  himself  had  spoken  sometimes  as  freely  to  Count 
Nassau."  This  argument  weighed  no  more  with  the 
Court  than  the  other ;  so  the  captain  was  committed, 
and  the  next  day  he  was  again  sent  for  and  banished. 

"  The  Lord's  day  following  he  made  a  speech  in  the  as- 
sembly,  shewing  that,  as  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  convert 
Paul  as  he  was  in  persecuting,  etc.,  so  he  might  manifest 
himself  to  him  as  he  was  taking  the  moderate  use  of  tlio 
creature  called  tobacco.  He  professed  withal,  that  he  knew 
not  wherein  he  had  deserved  the  sentence  oF  the  Court,  and 
that  he  was  sure  that  Chi-ist  was  liis,  etc.  •  .  . 

"  The  next  Lord's  day  tJie  same  Capt.  Underhill,  Iiaving 
been  privately  dealt  with  upon  suspicion  of  incontinency 
with  a  neighbor's  wife,  and  not  hearkening  to  it,  was  pub- 
licly questioned,  and  put  under  admonition.  The  matter 
was,  for  that  the  woman  being  young,  and  beautiful,  and 
withal  of  a  jovial  spirit  and  behaviour,  he  did  daily  fre- 
quent her  house,  and  was  divers  times  found  there  alone 
with  her,  the  doors  being  locked  on  the  inside.  He  con- 
fessed it  was  ill,  because  it  had  an  appearance  of  evil  in  it ; 
but  his  excuse  was,  that  the  woman  was  in  great  trouble  of 
mind,  and  sore  temptations,  and  that  he  resorted  to  her  to 
comfort  her ;  and  tliat  when  the  door  was  found  locked 
upon  them,  they  were  in  private  prayer  together.  But  this 
practice  was  clearly  condemned  also  by  the  elders,  affirm- 
ing, that  it  had  not  been  of  good  nqiort  for  any  of  them  txi 
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have  done  the  like,  and  that  they  ought  in  sach  case,  to  luive 
called  in  some  brother  or  sister,  and  not  to  have  locked  the 
door,  etc." 

In  September,  1688,  after  leaving  Boston,  Under- 
bill went  to  New  Hampshire.  The  rest  of  his  ludi- 
crous story  loses  point  when  told  in  other  than  the 
unconsciously  solemn  words  in  which  Winthrop  first 
recorded  it:  — 

''The  General  Coort  in  September  gave  order  to  the 
Governor  to  write  to  them  of  Pascataquack,  to  signify  to 
them,  that  we  looked  at  it  as  an  unneighborly  part,  that 
they  should  encourage  and  advance  such  as  we  had  cast  out 
from  us  for  their  offences,  before  they  had  inquired  of  us 
tlie  cause,  &c.  (The  occasion  of  this  letter  was,  tliat  they 
had  aided  Mr.  Wheelwright  to  begin  a  plantation  there,  and 
intended  to  make  Capt.  Underbill  their  governor.)  Upon 
this  Mr.  Burdet  returned  a  scornful  answer,  and  would  not 
give  the  governor  his  title  &o.  and  Capt  Underbill  wrote  a 
letter  to  a  young  gentleman,  who  sojourned  in  the  house  of 
our  governor,  wherein  he  reviled  the  governor  with  reproach- 
ful terms  and  imprecations  of  vengeance  upon  us  all.  This 
letter  being  shown  to  the  governor  and  council,  the  governor 
by  advice  wrote  to  Edward  Hilton.  He  intimated  withal 
how  ill  it  would  relish,  if  they  should  advance  Capt.  Undcr- 
hill,  whom  we  hod  Uirust  out  for  abusing  the  Court  with 
feigning  a  retraction  both  of  bis  seditious  practice  and  also 
of  his  corrupt  opinions,  and  after,  denying  it  again  ;  and  for 
casting  reproach  upon  our  churches,  &c. :  signifying  withal, 
that  he  was  now  found  to  be  an  unclean  person,  for  be  was 
charged  by  a  godly  young  woman  to  have  solicited  her 
(chastity  under  pretence  of  Christian  love,  and  to  have  con- 
fessed to  her  that  he  had  bis  will  oftentimes  of  the  cooper's 
wife,  and  all  out  of  strength  of  love ;  and  the  church  bad 
sent  for  bini,  and  sent  him  a  license  to  come  and  go  under 
tlie  bands  of  the  governor  and  deputy ;  but  he  refused  to 
come,  excusing  himself,  by  letters  to  the  elders,  that  the 
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license  was  not  sufficient,  &c.,  and,  by  letters  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, that  he  had  no  rule  to  come  and  answer  to  any 
offence,  except  his  banishment  were  released.  But,  to  the 
matter  he  was  charged  with  he  gave  no  answer,  but  sought 
an  evasion. 

'^The  Pascataquack  men  had  chosen  Captain  Underbill 
their  governor  before  the  letter  came  to  them,  and  it  was 
intercepted  and  opened  by  Mr.  Burdet  and  him.  The 
captain  was  much  nettled  with  this  letter,  and  especially 
because  his  adulterous  life  with  the  cooper*s  wife  at  Boston 
was  now  discovered,  and  the  church  had  called  him  to  come 
and  make  answer  to  it.  And  upon  tills  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Cotton,  full  of  high  and  threatening  words  against 
us ;  but  he  wrote  another,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  governor 
in  very  fair  terms,  entreating  an  obliterating  of  all  that  was 
past,  and  a  beanng  with  human  infirmities,  &c.,  disavowing 
all  purpose  of  revenge. 

^'  But,  instead  of  coming  to  Boston  to  make  answer  to  the 
diurch,  he  procured  a  new  church  at  Pascataquack  of  some 
few  loose  men  to  write  to  our  church  in  his  commenda- 
tion, wherein  they  style  him  the  right  worshipful,  their 
honored  governor.  All  which  notwithstanding  the  church 
of  Boston  proceeded  with  him.  After  this,  Capt  Under- 
hiU's  courage  was  abated,  for  the  chiefest  in  Uie  river  fell 
from  him,  and  the  rest  little  regarded  him,  so  as  he  wrote 
letters  of  retraction  to  divers.  And  presently  [about  a 
year  later]  being  struck  with  horror  and  remorse  for  his 
offences,  both  against  the  church  and  civil  state,  he  could 
have  no  rest  till  he  had  obtained  a  safe  conduct  to  come 
and  give  satisfaction ;  and  accordingly,  at  a  lecture  at  Bos- 
ton, (it  being  the  court  time,)  he  made  a  public  confession 
both  of  his  living  in  adultery  with  Faber*8  wife,  and  at- 
tempting the  like  with  another  woman  ;  and  also  the  injury 
he  had  done  to  our  state,  &c.  ;  and  acknowledged  the  jus- 
tice of  the  court  in  their  proceedings  against  him.  Yet  all 
his  confessions  were  mixed  with  such  excuses  and  exteima- 
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tions,  as  did  not  give  satisfaction  of  the  truth  of  his  repent- 
ance, so  as  it  seemed  to  he  done  rather  out  of  policy,  and  to 
pacify  the  sting  of  his  conscience,  than  ui  sincerity.  But, 
however,  his  offences  heing  so  foul  and  scandalous,  the 
church  presently  cost  him  out ;  which  censure  he  seemed  to 
submit  unto,  and,  for  the  time  he  staid  in  Boston,  (being 
four  or  five  days)  he  was  very  much  dejected,  &c. ;  but,  be- 
ing gone  back,  he  soon  recovered  his  spirits  again,  or,  at 
least,  gave  not  that  proof  of  a  broken  heart,  as  he  gave 
hope  of  at  Boston." 

At  Dover  —  as  the  New  Hampshire  settlement  pre- 
sided over  by  Underhill  and  Burdet  was  now  called 
—  the  captain  had  other  troubles  to  encounter  besides 
those  which  hib  conscience  caused  him.  In  fact  a 
species  of  civil  war,  of  the  smallest  conceivable  pro- 
portions, broke  out  between  that  town  and  the  adjoin- 
ing town  of  Exeter,  as  a  result  of  which  Underhill 
was  deposed  and  one  Roberts  chosen  president  in  his 
place. 

Soon  after  this  downfall  the  ex-governor  again  went 
to  Boston,  trying  once  more  to  malte  his  peace  with 
the  church.  Not  being  satisfied  of  his  repentance, 
tlie  church  declined  to  listen  to  him ;  and  so,  after 
a  week's  waiting,  he  went  back  to  New  Hampshii*e, 
where  he  seems  to  have  now  been  in  open  disgrace. 
At  last,  in  the  course  of  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1G40,  he  came  to  the  last  act  in  this  drama  of  colo- 
nial life  and  manners,  —  the  closing,  ludicrous  scene 
being  again  in  that  meeting-house  which  a  little  more 
than  two  years  before  had  witnessed  the  solemn  ex- 
comuumication  of  Mistress  Hutchinson.  There  is  no- 
thing better  recorded  by  Winthrop. 

"  Captain  Underhill  being  brought,  by  the  blessing  of 
God  on  this  church's  censure  of  exconuniinication,  to  re- 
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mone  for  his  foul  sins,  obtained,  by  means  of  the  elders 
and  others  of  the  church  of  Boston,  a  safe  conduct  under 
the  hand  of  the  governor  and  one  of  the  council  to  repair 
to  the  church.  He  came  at  the  time  of  the  court  of  assist- 
ants, and  upon  tlie  lecture  day,  after  sermon,  the  pastor 
called  him  forth  and  declared  the  occasion,  and  then  gave 
him  leave  to  speak.  Indeed  it  was  a  spectacle  which  caused 
many  weeping  eyes,  though  it  afforded  matter  for  much 
rejoicing  to  behold  the  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  his  own 
ordinances,  when  they  are  dispensed  in  his  own  way,  hold- 
ing forth  the  authority  of  his  regal  sceptre  in  the  simplicity 
of  the  gospel.  He  came  in  his  worst  clothes  (being  accus- 
tomed to  take  great  pride  in  his  bravery  and  neatness) 
without  a  band,  in  a  foul  linen  cap  pulled  close  to  his  eyes ; 
and  standing  upon  a  form,  he  did,  with  many  deep  sighs 
and  abundance  of  tears,  lay  open  his  wicked  course,  his 
adultery,  his  hypocrisy,  his  persecution  of  Gods  people 
here,  and  especially  his  pride  (as  the  root  of  all,  which 
caused  God  to  give  him  over  to  his  other  sinful  courses) 
and  contempt  of  the  magistrates.  Ho  justified  God  and 
the  church  and  the  court  in  all  that  had  been  inflicted  on 
him.  Indeed  he  appeared  as  a  man  worn  out  with  sorrow, 
and  yet  he  could  find  no  peace.  Tliercfore  he  was  now 
come  to  seek  it  in  tliis  ordinance  of  God.  He  spake  well, 
save  that  his  blubbering  &c.  interrupted  him,  and  all  along 
he  discovered  a  broken  and  melting  heart,  and  gave  good 
exhortations  to  take  heed  of  such  vanities  and  beginnings  of 
evil  as  had  occasioned  his  fall ;  and  in  the  end  he  earnestly 
and  humbly  besought  the  church  to  have  compassion  on 
him,  and  to  deliver  him  out  of  the  hands  of  Satan. 

"  So  accordingly  he  was  received  into  the  church  again  ; 
and  after,  he  came  into  the  court  (for  the  General  Court 
began  soon  after)  and  made  confession  of  his  sin  against 
them,  &c.  and  desired  pardon,  which  the  court  freely 
granted  him,  so  far  as  concerned  their  private  judgment. 
But  for  lib  adultery  they  would  not  pardon  that  for  ex- 
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amples  sake ;  nor  would  restore  him  to  freedom,  though 
they  released  his  banishment,  and  declared  the  former  law 
against  adultery  to  be  of  no  force;  so  as  there  was  no  law 
now  to  touch  his  life,  for  the  new  law  against  adultery  was 
made  since  his  fact  committed. 

*^  He  confessed  also  in  the  congregation,  that  though  he 
was  very  familiar  with  that  woman,  and  had  gained  her 
a£fection,  &c.,  yet  she  withstood  him  six  months  against  all 
his  solicitations  (which  he  thought  no  woman  could  have 
resisted)  before  he  could  overcome  her  chastity,  but  being 
once  overcome  she  was  wholly  at  his  will.  And  to  make 
his  peace  the  more  sound  he  went  to  her  husband  (being  a 
cooper)  and  fell  upon  his  knees  before  him  in  the  presence 
of  some  of  the  elders  and  others,  and  confessed  tlie  wrong 
he  had  done  him,  and  besought  him  to  forgive  liim ;  which 
he  did  very  freely,  and  in  testimony  thereof  he  sent  the 
captain's  wife  a  token."  ^ 

^  It  ii  mmeoeasary  in  the  present  work  to  follow  the  CapUin*e 
oareer  after  he  thus  made  his  peace  with  the  ohnroh  of  Boston,  tlie 
magistrates  of  Masaaobusotts  Bay  and  Joseph  Faber,  cooper.  He 
removed  to  Stamford  in  Conneotioat,  and  afterward  to  Flushing,  on 
Long  Ldand.  He  performed  other  military  duties ;  he  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Assembly  and  an  under-sheriff ,  —  an  altogether  respecta- 
ble and  useful  man.  He  was  far  from  being  a  man  of  education,  and 
in  IV.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  vii.  are  a  number  of  letters  from  him,  the 
spelling  of  which  is  remarkable.  The  following  is  a  specimen  taken 
from  a  letter  to  **  John  Wenthrop  esquier,  Gofemer  of  the  Maoetu- 
chets  baye,"  and  written  from  the  house  of  Captain  Gibbons,  where 
he  apparently  tarried  during  his  brief  and  fruitless  visit  to  Boston  in 
April,  1640 :  — 

*'  A  mong  the  rest  of  my  afliokchons,  jusli  imposed  by  my  sinnfull 
lif  and  backsliding  prodigalliti  in  my  whole  coroe,  thb  is  on  that  doth 
and  will  agrefate  my  g^fe,  thut  I  am  deprife  of  tliat  chrischan  liberti 
I  once  had,  boght  by  the  presohous  bind  of  the  Lord  Jcsous ;  but  I 
liafe  made  the  blod  and  deth  of  Christ  of  non  efeckt,  therfor  I  am 
justli  depriued  of  liberti  to  visset  yon,  nor  dare  I  aproch  youer  pres- 
enc,  tel  the  Lord  mofe  you  tliere  unto.*'  Tliis  queer  specimen  of  one 
type  of  Puritan  life  is  supposed  to  have  died  at  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.,  in 
1072. 


CHAPTER  XL 

*^AKD   8HEM   AND   JAPHETH   TOOK    A  GABMENT   AKD 
GOIHEBED  THE  NAKEDNESS  OF  TDEIB  FATHER." 

The  coarse  pursued  by  those  in  authority  in  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  towards  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  her  adher- 
ents has  ever  been,  and  will  probably  long  remain, 
one  of  the  hotly  contested  issues  in  early  New  Eng- 
land history.  So  far  as  external  authority  is  con- 
cerned the  verdict  has  been  distinct.  The  action  of 
the  General  Court  of  1637  has  been  treated  as  an  un- 
justifiable persecution,  which  has  left  a  dark  stain  on 
the  earliest  pages  of  the  history  of  the  Puritan  Com- 
monwealth.^ But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  founders 
have  not  lacked  champions  to  extenuate,  and  even  to 
justify  tlieir  proceedings.^  By  these  it  has  been  argued 
that  the  colonists  came  to  New  England  with  certain 
great  and  laudable  objects  in  view ;  that  to  the  attain- 
ment of  these  objects  unity  of  opinion  and  effort  was 
clearly  desirable,  if,  indeed,  not  absolutely  essential. 
Beset  as  it  was  with  enemies,  and  regarded  with,  at 
best,  unfriendly  eyes  by  those  in  autlioriiy  at  White- 
hall, the  continued  existence  of  the  enterprise  often 
in  those  early  days  hung  upon  a  thread.  A  mere 
scandal,  a  rumor  even  of  internal  dissensions,  might 
afford  the  pretext  for  a  fatal  exercise  of  royal  author- 
ity.   This  peril,  it  cannot  be  denied,  was  never  absent 

*  Doyle,  Tlte  English  in  America  ;  the  rurilan  Colonies,  i.  180-8. 
»  Phlfrey,  L  488-511. 
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from  the  minds  of  Winthrop  and  his  associates.  The 
whole  enterprise,  moreover,  was  a  business  under- 
taking, those  engaged  in  which  formed  a  society  or 
pai*tner8hip  by  themselves,  in  which  no  provision  had 
been  made,  or  was  intended  to  be  made,  for  hostile 
or  antagonistic  elements.  Massachusetts,  within  the 
chartered  limits,  was  to  the  members  of  this  partner- 
ship what  his  farm  or  his  dwelling  is  to  a  freeholder ; 
and  they  had  the  same  right  as  the  freeholder  to  expel 
intruders  or  dissentients,  or  persons  distasteful  to 
them.  Those  responsible  for  the  success  of  the 
undertaking  finally,  after  careful  consideration,  were 
persuaded  and  fully  believed  that  the  expulsion  of  the 
more  prominent  of  the  so-called  Antinomian  faction 
was  necessary  to  peace  and  prosperity,  temporal  and 
spiritual ;  and,  if  the  whole  thing  is  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  seventeentli  century  instead  of  the 
nineteenth,  it  will  probably  be  conceded  tliat  they 
wore  correct  in  their  conclusion.^  The  event  certainly 
vindicated  the  substantial  justice  of  their  course,  as 
a  long  period  of  internal  tranquillity  followed  the 
proceedings  of  1G38. 

Tliis  line  of  argument  is  plausible,  but  there  are 
difficulties  connected  with  its  acceptance.  The  analogy 
of  the  freeholder  may,  from  a  legal  point  of  view,  be 
correct ;  and  yet  a  freeholder  who  invited  his  brethren 
to  come  and  abide  with  him  and  labor  on  his  farm, 
and  who  then  sternly  visited  each  expression  of 
opinion  different  from  his  own  with  stripes  and  ban- 
ishment, would  not  be  regarded  as  a  desirable  neigh- 
bor or  as  a  judicious  man.  In  its  wider  sco{)e,  also, 
the  same  lino  of  argument  might  equally  well  be  used 
to   palliate   the   course   of   those  whose  persecutions 

*  I^iodgo,  Short  History y  ',]">]. 
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forced  the  colonists  into  exile.  In  their  desire  to 
defend  Wintlirop,  those  who  reason  thus  als#  defend 
Laud.  He,  too,  as  well  as  his  master  and  Philip 
II.  and  Louis  XIV.,  had  great  public  ends  in  view, 
the  attainment  of  which  was  not  in  his  belief  con- 
sistent with  toleration.  Even  more  than  Winthrop, 
Laud  might  a  little  later  have  pointed  to  terrible  civil 
calamities  which  had  resulted  from  his  inability  to 
carry  out  a  policy  of  wholesome  repression.  If, 
indeed,  he  had  lived  only  ten  years  longer  he  might 
liave  cited  exultingly  the  conformity  enforced  in 
Massachusetts  and  the  tranquillity  resulting  there- 
from ;  and  then  turned  to  tlie  dissensions  which  tore 
England,  and  ha^e  asserted,  truly  enough,  that  he 
only  tried  to  do  in  his  own  country,  and  failed,  what 
Winthrop  had  tried  to  do  in  Massachusetts,  and  suc- 
ceeded, lie  had  striven  for  the  peace  of  absolute 
conformity.  It  is  well  to  consider  in  the  discussion 
the  seventeenth  century  standpoint ;  but,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  good  public  intentions  were  not  con- 
fined to  the  founders  of  New  England.  Others,  as 
well  as  they,  had  higli  considerations  of  state  always 
in  view ;  and  a  concurrence  of  opinion  to  a  given  end 
was  in  the  seventeenth  century  eagerly  desired  by 
those  who  ruled  elsewhere  as  well  as  by  those  who 
ruled  in  Massachusetts. 

In  the  treatment  of  doubtfid  historical  points, 
there  are  few  tilings  which  need  to  be  more  care- 
fully guarded  against  than  patriotism  or  filial  piety. 
Admirable  in  their  place,  these  sentiments  have  less 
than  nothing  to  do  with  that  impartialiiy  which 
should  be  the  historian^s  aim ;  and  the  appeal  to 
them  is  generally  accompanied  by  some  suggestion 
that  the   matter   in   dispute   should   bo  viewed,  not 
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according  to  immutable  principles,  but  from  the 
Btaucl|K)iiit  of  the  j)eriod  or  Uie  individual.  When 
viewed  in  this  way,  there  are  few  historical  events 
which  do  not  admit  of  some  defence.  The  door  is 
open  wide  for  sophistry  as  well  as  charity.  True,  it 
is  neither  safe  nor  just  to  apply  the  standard  of  one 
century  to  the  acts  of  individuals  of  another  century ; 
but,  none  the  less,  the  fact  of  being  in  advance  of 
one's  century  constitutes  greatness,  both  in  the  indi- 
vidual and  in  the  people.  If,  also,  the  standards  of 
the  period  are  to  be  exhumed  and  adopted,  they 
should  be  ap2)lied  with  rigorous  impartiality.  Love 
of  country  and  piety,  whether  filial  or  religious,  should 
not  be  permitted  to  intervene  in  one  case,  and  be 
excluded  in  another.  Judged  in  the  full  light  of  sub- 
sequent events,  the  protestant,  civil  or  religious,  of 
the  seventeenth  century  was  better  than  the  seven- 
teenth century  inquisitor  and  persecutor;  but  when, 
circumstances  being  altered,  tlio  protcstaitt  himself 
turned  inquisitor  and  persecutor,  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
on  what  judicial  principal  tlie  historian,  who  lias 
been  exciting  sympathy  by  tlie  ancient  tale  of  w^'ong, 
can  suddenly  put  in  that  pica  of  altered  times  for 
the  one,  which  lie  has  systematically  disallowed  for  the 
others.  To  do  so  may  be  filial,  but  it  is  not  rational 
and  it  is  not  fair. 

In  the  controversy  of  1G37-8  Winthrop  and  his 
associates  seem  to  liave  felt  the  weakness  of  their 
position  far  more  than  their  modern  defenders ;  and 
they  labored  hard  to  hide  .it.  In  England  the  so- 
called  Aiitinomian  persecution  was  generally  and  cor- 
rectly regarded  as  a  religious  one.  To  deny  that  it 
was  such  is  impossible  now,  and  was  not  easy  then. 
In  the  face  of  the  record  of  the  Synod  at  Cambridge, 
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with  its  endless  list  of  erroneous  opinions  and  **  un- 
savory speeches,"  —  In  the  face  of  the  church  indict- 
ment of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  with  its  twenty-nine  several 
counts,  —  it  might  almost  as  well  have  been  contended 
tliat  the  issue  between  Luther  and  Leo  X.  was  not  a 
religious  issue,  and  that  the  German  reformer  was  pro- 
ceeded against  simply  because  his  course  led  directly 
to  sedition  and  civil  strife,  —  which  it  unquestionably 
did.  But,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  fathers  of  the 
colony  were  sensitive  on  this  point.  The  principles 
of  religious  toleration  were  much  better  understood  at 
tliat  time,  by  minorities  at  least,  than  modern  investi- 
gators seem  disposed  to  admit.  The  Long  Parlia- 
ment had  not  then  met,  and  Laud  was  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  power.  The  friends  of  Winthrop  and 
Weld  in  England  were  accordingly,  in  1G36-8,  them- 
selves undergoing  persecutions,  and  those  in  New 
England  were  loath  to  supply  the  prelates  with  new 
examples  as  well  as  fresh  arguments.  Their  casuistry 
was  equal  to  this,  as  it  was  equal  to  all  other  occa- 
sions. They  flatly  denied  tliat  religious  considera- 
tions had  anything  to  do  with  their  proceedings. 
Whatever  they  had  done,  had  been  done  on  civil 
grounds.  They  had,  it  was  true,  labored  and  wrestled 
with  their  brethren  over  matters  spiritual,  but  the 
punishments  inflicted  had  been  for  temporal  mis- 
carriages. 

Thomas  Weld,  for  instance,  in  a  narrative  prepared 
especially  for  use  in  England,  after  referring  to  the 
recantation  of  Cotton,  thus  stated  the  case  as  resi>ected 
the  others :  — 

"  But  for  the  rest,  which  (notwitlistanding  all  these  meanes 
of  conviction  from  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  example  of 
Uieir  seduced  brcthreus  returnc)  yet  stood  obdurate,  yea 
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more  hardened  (m  we  had  eauae  to  feare)  than  bofore;  we 
convented  thoee  of  tham  that  were  membera  before  the 
charchea,  and  yet  hibonred  onee  and  againe  to  oonTinee 
them,  not  onely  of  theb  errora,  hot  alao  of  aondiy  ezorbi^ 
tant  praetioee,  negleethig  to  feare  the  Chnreh,  and  lyuig, 
&e.,  hot  after  no  meanea  proTailedi  we  were  driven  with 
sad  hearts  to  give  them  up  to  Satan :  Tet  not  sunply  for 
their  opinions  (for  which  I  find  we  have  beene  shuderoiisljr 
tradaced)  but  the  chiefest  cause  of  their  censure  waa  thmr 
miscarriages  (aa  liave  beene  said)  persisted  in  with  great 
obstinacy."  ^ 

So  when  Coggeahall  waa  arraigned  before  the  Court, 
he  bad  met  the  charges  preferred  against  him  by  say- 
ing that  they  amounted  to  nothing  ^^but  matter  of 
different  opinion,  and  that  he  knew  not  one  example 
in  Scripture  that  a  man  was  banished  for  his  judg- 
ment" To  this  Windirop,  in  the  account  of  the 
proceedings  he  prepared  for  publication  in  England, 
says  ho  replied  that  if  tlie  prisoner  ^^had  kept  his 
judgment  to  himself,  so  as  the  public  peace  had  not 
been  troubled  or  endangered  by  it,  we  should  have 
left  him  to  himself,  for  we  do  not  challenge  power 
over  mens  consciences,  but  when  seditious  speeches 
and  practices  discover  such  a  corrupt  conscience,  it  is 
our  duty  to  use  authority  to  reform  both."  ^    Cogges- 

^  Short  Story f  xii.,  zy. 

'  III  ilie  letter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Shepard,  entitled  New  Englan<Vi 
Lamentations  for  Old  England's  Errors^  the  diBtinctioii  suggested  here 
is  very  clearly  drawn :  —  "  We  neyer  banished  any  for  their  consciences, 
hut  for  sinning  against  oonsoienoe,  after  due  means  of  conviction." 
This  is  very  like  Cotton's  argument  in  his  reply  to  Saltonstall,  tliat  a 
magistrate  in  compelling  a  man  to  religious  observances  does  not  com- 
pel him  to  sin,  '*  hut  the  sin  is  in  his  wiU  that  needs  to  be  compelled." 
(Hutchinson's  State  Papers^  404.)  But  the  statements  made  for  Eng- 
lish effect  are  ludicrously  at  variance  with  Winthrop's  emphatic  laying 
down  of  the  law  at  the  Hutchinson  trial :  —  "  We  see  not  that  any 
should  have  authority  to  sot  up  any  other  exeroisee  besides  what  au- 
thority hath  already  sot  up."     (Uutchiiisou,  ii.  480.) 
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hall's  offence,  it  will  be  remembered,  consisted  in  his 
saying,  from  his  place  in  the  Legislature,  that  he  ap- 
proved of  a  paper  presented  to  a  previous  Legislature, 
though  his  name  was  not  signed  to  it.  It  was  a  case 
of  constructive  sedition  ;  but  constructive  sedition  re- 
sulting in  banishment  is  only  in  degree  a  lesser  out- 
rage than  constructive  treason  resulting  in  death. 
Whatever  their  party  or  country,  zealots  are  all 
formed  of  one  material,  and  Hugh  Peters  was  but 
Ignatius  Loyola  under  other  conditions ;  nor  can  the 
fact  that  the  foimders  of  Massachusetts  did  the  deed 
influence  the  verdict  of  history.  The  **  conscientiously 
contentions "  John  Wheelwright,  silenced  for  opin- 
ion's sake,  and  expelled  from  his  pulpit  at  Mount 
Wollaston,  was  a  persecuted  man  no  less  than  the 
^^conscientiously  contentious"  John  Wheelwright 
silenced  and  expelled  for  the  same  cause  from  his 
vicarage  at  Bilsby. 

By  investigators  of  another  class  it  is  arguecl  that 
tlicse  proceedings  were  reasonable  measures  of  self- 
preservation.  Those  holding  this  view  insist  that  it 
is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  correct  understanding 
of  the  motives  which  impelled  the  dominant  party  in 
Massachusetts  to  their  rigorous  measures  without  ex- 
tending the  range  of  vision  so  as  to  take  into  view  tho 
general  condition  of  European  tliought  and  political 
and  religious  movement  at  that  time.  They  say,  and 
with  truth,  that  the  human  mind  in  many  countries 
was  then  in  a  condition  of  violent  seething ;  the  old 
ligaments  wliich  had  bound  men  together  were  loos- 
ened, and  the  new  had  not  begun  to  knit.  The  world 
was  full  of  crude  abominations.  Tho  Anabaptists  of 
Munster  wore  but  a  century  gone,  and  the  saints  of 
tlio  Fifth  Monarcliy  were  yet  td  come.     Tho  human 
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mind  was  aiok  with  i$ma  — siok  in  England  and  Soot- 
land,  sick  in  Franoe,  siok  in  Qennany.  For  the  time 
all  things  seemed  to  tend  towards  subversion.  The 
startling  success  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  in  her  rdle  of  a 
prophetess  in  Bostout  **  raised  up  of  God  for  some 
great  work  now  at  hand/*  was  signi6canL  It  demon- 
strates at  least  how  thoroughly  the  Massachusetts  com- 
munity was  impregnated  with  this  uneasy  spirit,  hov/ 
strongly  it  sympathised  with  the  morbid  tendencies  of 
the  age.  In  and  of  herself,  Mistress  Anne  Hutchin- 
son was  nothing.  At  any  other  time  she  might  have 
come  to  Boston  and  criticised  each  Sunday's  sermons 
to  her  heart's  content,  —  talking  her  mystical  non- 
sense until  she  stopped  from  sheer  weariness,  —  and, 
while  few  would  have  hearkened  to  her,  nobody  would 
have  molested  her.  She  would  have  passed  away  as 
thousands  like  her  have  before  and  since,  and  the  most 
diligent  search  of  the  antiquarian  would  fail  \o  detect 
any  ripple  made  by  her  in  the  great  curi*ent  of  events. 
But  Mrs.  Hutchinson  chanced  happily.  She  thirsted 
for  notoriety,  and  she  struck  just  the  combination  of 
circumstances  which  secured  it  to  her.  The  historian 
of  to-day,  therefore,  sees  that  her  success  was  a  symp- 
tom, not  a  cause.  It  denoted  a  condition  of  the  body 
j)olitic.  The  clergy  wore  supreme ;  the  people  were 
restless,  and  she  gave  voice  to  their  restiessness.  Tlius 
the  great  struggle  for  New  England,  between  the 
vague  unrest  of  the  time  and  its  conservative  forces, 
chanced  to  happen  over  her  body.  Had  the  conflict 
resulted  otherwise  than  it  did,  —  had  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
son sustained  herself  and  had  the  clergy  been  van- 
quished, —  she  and  Wheelwright  and  the  rest  would 
have  been  like  many  others,  before  and  since,  who 
have  inaugurated  revolution  when  they  fondly  sup- 
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posed  they  were  guiding  reform.  She  would  soon 
have  been  made  to  realize  that  the  spirit  she  had  in- 
voked far  exceeded  her  powers  of  control.  She  would 
have  disappeared  aghast  at  the  excesses  and  absurdi- 
ties of  those  who  had  once  been  her  followers.  Theo- 
retical toleration  then  meant  in  practice,  what  theoreti- 
cal liberty  meant  in  practice  a  century  and  a  half  later 
in  France,  —  anarchy,  pure  and  simple.  The  fault 
was  not  in  the  food :  that  was  as  good  and  strong  and 
nourishing  in  1637  and  in  1793  as  it  is  now ;  but  the 
stomach  of  the  body  politic  was  not  yet  educated  up 
to  the  point  of  assimilating  it.  Thus  the  battle  over 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  involved  the  question  whether  Mas- 
sachusetts was  to  be  radical  and  doctrinaire,  or  con- 
servative and  practical,  —  a  man's  home  or  a  fool's 
paradise.  The  doctrinaire  Vane  was  wise  in  prin- 
ciple and  wrong  in  practice ;  Winthrop,  cool  and 
prudent,  was  wrong  in  principle  but  riglit  in  practice. 
Even  in  Ins  bigotry,  ho  saved  Massachusetts. 

To  tliis  somewhat  fanciful  and  overwrought  line  of 
argument,  it  may  be  replied,  that  it  is  a  doubtful  ex- 
])edicnt  to  'justify  jiersecution  on  the  ground  that,  but 
for  it,  a  long  train  of  calamities,  whicli  never  did  hap- 
pen, might  have  happened.  In  the  early  days  of 
New  England  the  clergy  never  wearied  of  reminding 
their  flocks  of  the  evil  deeds  of  tlie  Anabaptists  ;  and 
they  were  always  predicting  a  renewal  of  the  horrors 
of  Mnnster  as  a  certain  result  of  toleration.  That 
picture  produced  much  the  same  effect  on  the  minds 
of  the  timid  of  those  days,  as  the  thought  of  another 
Reign  of  Terror  has  produced  on  the  well-to-do  of 
Europe  throughout  the  present  century.  There  were 
alarmists  in  the  seventeenth  century  just  as  there  arc 
in  the  nineteenth ;  but  the  realities  of  history  and  the 
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imaginings  of  excited  men  are  two  very  different 
things.  In  1629  the  charge  made  against  the  first 
body  of  emigrants  to  Salem  in  Endicott's  company 
was  that  *^  they  were  Separatists,  and  would  be  shortly 
Anabaptists."  In  16S7  Winthrop  doubtless  believed 
in  his  heart  —  what  he  stated  at  the  trial  and  spread 
on  the  Records  of  the  Province  and  reiterated  in  his 
narrative  of  the  proceedings  —  that  the  Covenant  of 
Grace,  as  taught  by  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and  social 
anarchy,  or  worse,  were  convertible  terms.^  It  is 
barely  possible  that  at  one  stage  of  the  controversy 
there  might  have  been  danger  of  actual  strife  ;  though 
the  presumption  —  as  gathered  from  the  calm,  law- 
abiding  tone  of  the  papers  which  emanated  from  the 
minority,  and  from  tlie  submissive  way  in  which  they 
allowed  themselves  at  the  close  to  be  disarmed,  fined, 
whipped,  disfranchised  and  banished  —  is  decidedly 
the  other  way.  Thei*e  is  no  evidence  of  any  material 
in  that  little  community  out  of  which  to  manufac- 
ture revolutions.  Certainly  Coddington,  Coggeshall, 
Hough,  Balston,  Hutchinson,  Dummer,  and  even  blub- 
bering Captain  John  Uuderhill,  are  strange  subjects 
out  of  which  to  conjure  up  hosts  of  prophets  of  Mun- 
ster,  Latter-day  Saints,  or  Fifth  Monarchy  Men. 

But  the  common-sense  view  of  tlie  controversy  of 
1637,  and  its  unhappy  outcome,  would  seem  to  lead 
the  modern  investigator  to  wholly  different  and  more 
sober-colored  conclusions.  It  was  a  struggle  for  civil 
power  and  ecclesiastical  supreij^y  in  a  small  village 
community.  As  such  it  naturally  —  it  almost  neces-. 
sarily—  resulted  in  a  display  of  the  worst  qualities  of 
those  engaged  in  it.  It  illustrated  also  with  singular 
force  the  malign  influence  apt  to  be  exercised  by  the 

*  Ilutchinaoii,  ii.  r>14  ;  Hecords^  i.  211  ;  Short  Story ^  40. 
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priest  and  the  woman  as  active  elements  in  political 
li{e.(^  Stirred  by  an  access  of  ill-considered  popular 
enthusiasm,  the  body  of  the  freemen  had,  at  the  elec- 
tion of  1636,  put  a  slight  upon  the  time-honored 
magistrates  of  the  colony,  by  placing  the  boyish  Vane 
over  their  heads,  in  tlie  office  of  governor.  An  am- 
bitious woman,  with  her  head  full  of  Deborahs  and 
the  like,  and  with  a  genius  for  making  trouble,  had 
then  sought  to  drive  from  his  pulpit,  in  the  chief 
town,  its  long-settled  pastor,  in  order  to  install  her 
own  favorite  preacher  in  his  place,  with  her  kinsman 
as  that  preacher's  associate  and  successor.  In  her 
day-dreams  she  herself  probably  occupied,  in  the  new 
order  of  things  she  proposed  to  bring  about,  the  posi- 
tion of  a  prophetess, — the  real  guiding- spirit  of  the 
whole,  —  with  her  husband  possibly  in  the  judge's 
seat  Altogether  it  was  an  exhilarating  vision,  — 
such  a  vision  as  self-conscious  and  usually  unappre- 
ciated natures  have  in  every  time  and  most  places 
hcen  wont  to  revel  in.  But  it  did  so  chance  that 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  fell  into  just  that  combination  of 
circumstances  which  enabled  her  to  succeed  up  to  a 
certain  point.  Her  success  was  indeed  marvellous ; 
and  it  turned  her  head.  Presently  she  became  reck- 
less. She  put  wanton  affronts  on  the  pastor ;  and 
when  his  brethren  rallied  to  his  support,  she  did  not 
hesitate  to  assail  them  also.  She  made  enemies  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  clergy.  Vane  sympathized  with 
her ;  Winthrop  with  them.  The  contest  over  the  pos- 
session of  the  civil  offices  came  first,  and  resulted  in  an 
easy  conservative  triumph.  Vane  made  the  best  fight 
he  could ;  but  the  odds  were  too  heavy,  and  he  went 
helplessly  down.  Winthrop  was  reinstated  in  his  old 
place;  and,  practically,  the  struggle  was  then  overTl 
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This  fact  both  Vane  and  Winthrop  recognized.  They 
were  men  trained  in  public  affaira  and  accustomed  to 
their  ways.  When  beaten,  the  latter,  with  a  sense 
and  dignity  which  did  him  infinite  credit,  accepted  the 
situation  as  a  man  should,  and  patiently  bided  his 
time  ;  the  former,  when  his  turn  to  be  defeated  came, 
left  the  country.  The  real  issue  was  then  decided, 
and  there  was  no  longer  anything  to  quarrel  over. 
Unfortunately  there  was  a  woman  in  the  case,  and 
the  implacable  spirit  of  theological  hate  had  been 
aroused.  The  priesthood  demanded  a  victim;  and 
the  victim  met  the  priesthood  at  least  half-way.  It 
now  became  a  struggle,  which  would  have  been  lu- 
dicrous had  it  not  been  so  earnest  and  so  painful, 
between  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  and  a  female 
entlmsiast,  politician  and  tease.  Had  Winthrop  then 
been  in  real  control  and  able  to  assert  a  policy,  the 
excitement  would  speedily  have  worn  itself  out,  as 
purely  factitious  excitements  always  have  worn  them- 
selves out  wlion  left  alone,  and  always  will.  In  six 
montlis  from  his  return  to  office  Mrs.  Ilutcliinson 
would  have  been  a  sensation  of  yesterday ;  while 
John  Wheelwriglit  for  the  rest  of  his  life  would  have 
quietly  ministered  to  his  people  at  the  First  Church 
in  Bmintree.  As  for  real  danger  to  the  existence  of 
the  colony,  there  was  none.  The  strength  and  per- 
manence of  the  English  settlement  of  Massachusetts 
rested  on  too  strong  a  basis  to  be  jeopardized  by  a 
change  of  magistrates,  or  a  noisy  quarrel  in  a  vestry. 
The  success  of  Charles  II.  and  Strafford  and  Laud  in 
their  schemes  in  England  would  have  placed  the  col- 
ony in  much  peril ;  but  in  New  England  its  safety 
lay,  not  in  the  fact  that  Winthrop,  or  any  other  man 
or  set  of  men,  held  office,  but  in  the  oneness,  the  hard 
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practical  sense,  and  power  of  political  afterthought 
and  self-restraint,  of  the  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand 
Englishmen  who  composed  it.  They  were  no  sheep, 
to  whom  Anne  Hutchinson  was  a  ravening  wolf  and 
for  whom  John  Winthrop  was  the  only  shepherd. 

The  issue  was  then  finally  and  completely  settled 
at  Cambridge  on  the  ^  of  May,  1637.  The  whole 
theory  of  a  continuing  danger,  to  the  time  when  six 
months  later  the  persecution  took  place,  is  without 
any  evidence  in  its  support.  Tlie  procession  of  his 
friends  which  escorted  Vane  to  the  shoi*e,  when  on 
tlie  13th  of  August  he  embarked  for  England,  was  a 
fiual  demonstration,  —  the  salvo  of  musketry  which 
saluted  his  departing  vessel  was  the  volley  fired  over 
the  grave  of  a  lost  cause.  The  demonstration  may 
nnder  the  circumstances  have  been  indiscreet,  but  it 
could  hanlly  have  excited  alarm.  The  Pequot  war 
hail  then  been  brought  to  a  triumphant  close ;  the 
(*,onservative  party  was  in  undisputed  control  of  every 
branch  of  the  government;  tlie  immigration  was  large; 
tlic  alien  law  was  in  operation.  The  adherents  of 
Mrs.  Hutchinson,  the  so-called  Antinomians,  were  in 
a  majority  in  a  single  town  only  of  the  whole  prov- 
ince, and  their  party  was  so  completely  broken  that 
its  leaders  were  already  seeking  a  place  of  refuge  out- 
side the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts.  The  struggle 
with  them  was  no  longer  for  power,  but  for  self-pres- 
ervation. So  far  from  threatening  the  safety  of  the 
community,  they  were  notoriously  unable  to  protect 
themselves. 

Unfortunately  Wintlirop's  course  was  not  now  a  free 
one.  It  was  hampered  by  tlio  presence  of  those  ec- 
clesiastical allies  who  Iiad  borne  him  back  into  power. 
The  clergy  verifying  in  their  conduct  Milton's  asser- 
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tion  ihafc  *^  Presbyter  was  bat  Priest  writ  large," — the 
clergy  insisted  on  the  eztirpatioa  of  an  indefinable 
heresy.  They  pointed  to  the  ocHupaot  of  Jannaiy, 
two  years  before,  wherein  ^*Mr.  Winthrop  acknow- 
ledged that  he  was  oonvinoed  that  he  had  &iled  in 
overmuoh  lenity  and  remissness,  and  would  endeavor 
to  make  a  more  striot  oourse  hereafter."  They  de* 
manded  the  letter  of  the  bond.  Podley  and  Endioott 
also  were  there,  sitting  on  hb  either  hand  at  the 
council-table :  Dudley,  to  whom  a  fiaotion  among  the 
people  had  adhered  because  he  carried  matters  with 
**  more  severity ;  '*  and  Endioott,  afterwards  the  per- 
secutor of  the  Quakers,  and  now  the  mouthpiece  of 
Hugh  Peters.^    The  mild-tempered  but  prudent  Win- 

^  That  this  is  the  ooireot  explanation  of  Winthrop's  ooune  is,  I 
think,  plainly  to  be  inferred  from  his  own  langnage.  In  May,  1(KS5, 
ho  liad  failed  of  a  reiilootiou  as  governor,  and  subsequently,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1030,  hod  been  informally  arraigned  before  the  clergy  on  the 
duirge  of  dealing  "  too  remissly  in  point  of  justice.*'  He  Imd  made 
Uio  issue  that  '*  justice  sliould  be  administered  with  more  lenity  in 
the  infancy  of  a  plantation  than  in  a  settled  state."  Tlie  next  morn- 
ing the  ministers  had  '*  set  down  a  rule  in  the  case  '*  in  favor  of 
'1  **  strict  discipline."     Then  Winthrop  confessed  himself,  in  the  lan- 

guage cited  in  the  text,  and  promised  to  err  no  more  on  the  side  of 
lenity.  (Winthrop,  i.  *i78.)  Sixteen  months  later,  through  the  direct 
interposition  of  the  deigy,  he  had  been  agun  chosen  governor,  and 
now  as  the  exponent  of  their  policy.  Immediately  on  his  return  to 
office  he  wrote  as  follows  of  the  Antinomian  controversy :  —  **  Few 
could  see  where  the  difference  was ;  and  indeed  it  seemed  so  sniallt 
as  (if  men*s  affections  had  not  been  formerly  alienated,  when  the 
differences  were  fonuerly  stated  as  fundamental)  they  might  easily 
liave  come  to  reconciliition.'*  (lb.  *22i.)  Six  months  later  he  records 
tlie  meeting  of  the  General  Court,  when  its  members,  "  finding  upon 
consultation  that  two  so  opposite  parties  could  not  contiun  in  the 
same  body,  without  apparent  hazard  to  the  whole,  agreed  to  send 
away  some  of  the  principal."  (lb.  *24'S.)  Tliese  extracts,  with  Dud- 
ley's and  Eudicott's  interpolations  at  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  trial,  appar- 
ently tell  the  whole  story.  Hugh  Peters*  influence  on  Elndicott, 
who  **  as  a  magistrate  did  not  bear  his  sword  in  vain,"  is  set  forth  in 
I.  JIfdss.  IliM,  Soc.  CoU,  vL  253-5. 
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ihrop  remembered  his  promise,  and  bent  to  the  storm 
lie  could  not  withstand.  What  followed  was  a  simple 
ecclesiastical  persecution,  of  the  more  moderate  kind. 
**  Jezebel  "  was  hunted  out.  With  Winthrop,  there- 
fore, all  the  proceedings  subsequent  to  the  May  elec- 
tion of  1637  were  a  political  necessity.  Like  many 
another  public  man,  he  found  himself  driven  by  the 
clamor  of  those  behind  him  further  than  he  wished, 
or  thought  it  wise  to  go.  There  is  reason,  also,  to 
believe  that  his  own  conscience  was  thereafter  ill  at 
ease  in  regard  to  the  course  he  then  pursued,  and 
that  he  feared,  because  of  the  sufferings  and  banish- 
ments inflicted,  God  would  visit  his  wrath  and  sore 
displeasure  upon  the  land.^  Tlie  recollection  of  these 
things  even  cast  a  shadow  of  remorse  over  the  closing 
hours  of  his  well-spent  life ;  for  wlien,  twelve  years 
later,  the  Father  of  Massachusetts  lay  dying  in  his 
house  in  Boston,  an  order  for  the  expulsion  of  somo 
religious  dissentient  was  brought  to  him.  Turning 
from  Dudley,  ever  prone  to  severity,  who  pressed  him 
to  sign  it,  the  dying  magistrate  refused,  saying,  — 
"  Of  that  work  I  have  done  too  much  already."  ^  As 
he  uttered  those  wonls  the  memory  of  murdered  Anne 
Hutchinson,  upon  whose  former  home,  standing  op- 
I>osite  his  own,  his  fading  vision  may  at  the  moment 
well  have  rested,  must  needs  have  been  uppermost  in 
his  thoughts.' 

The  business  of  the  historian  is  to  state  facts  and 
conclusions  exactly  as  ho  sees  them.  On  the  one 
hand  it  would  appear  that  the  Boston  movement  of 
1G36-8  —  the    miscalled    Antinoniian    movement  — 

*  IV.  MaM.  Hist.  Soc,  Coll.  ^ii.  187. 
^  Hutchinson,  i.  151. 
»  EUia,  Puritan  Aijf,  25. 
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was  a  prematoze  agitatioiii  baaed  on  a  false  issue. 
The  power  of  the  dergy  oould  not  then  have  been 
successfully  assailed  in  Massaohusetto ;  nor  was  it 
desirable  that  it  should  be.  There  was  noed  enough 
for  reform ;  but,  to  be  useful  and  healthy,  reform  had 
to  come  more  slowly  and  from  another  direction. 
Neither  did  Anne  Hutchinson  or  her  following  hold 
forth  any  promise  of  better  things.  Theirs  was  no 
protest  against  existing  abuses.  On  the  contrary,  in 
their  religious  excesses  they  outdid  even  the  clergy, 
—  they  out-heroded  Herod.  Their  overthrow,  ac- 
cordingly, so  far  as  it  was  peculiar  to  themselves  and 
did  not  involve  the  overthrow  of  great  principles  of 
religious  toleration  and  political  reform,  was  no  mat- 
ter for  regret  Knowingly  and  intelligently  tliey  rep- 
resented nothing  that  was  religiously  good  or  politi- 
cally sound.  But,  unfortunately,  their  action  —  as 
false,  premature  action  is  wont  to  do  —  brought  wiser 
action  and  sound  principles  into  disrepute,  and  seri- 
ously retarded  progress  in  Massachusetts.  This  was 
conspicuously  apparent  in  the  ruthless  treatment  a 
subsequent  and  more  deserving  reform  movement 
shortly  after  received  at  the  hands  of  die  party  in 
power ;  for  the  fate  of  Bobert  Child  and  his  associ- 
ates in  1G46  was  a  mere  ])oIitical  corollary  of  that  of 
Anno  Hutchinson  in  1637.  At  the  hands,  therefore, 
of  an  historian  whose  intelligence  is  not  mastered  by 
his  sympathies,  she  and  her  friends,  including  Gov- 
ernor Vane,  are  entitled  to  no  consideration.  They 
went  on  a  fooFs  errand,  and  they  brought  great  prin- 
ciples into  lasting  odium. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  way  in  which  the  adherents 
of  Vane  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson  were  suppressed  cannot 
be  defended,  without  including  in  the  defence  the 
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whole  system  of  religious  and  political  intolerance  of 
that  time.  But  why  should  it  be  defended?  It  is 
impossible  to  ignore  the  fact,  and  worse  than  useless 
to  deny  it,  that  the  New  England  Puritans  were  essen- 
tiaUy  a  persecuting  race.  They  could  not  be  other- 
wise. They  believed  that  they  were  God's  chosen 
people.  As  such,  they  were  right;  all  others  were 
wrong.  If,  therefore,  they  failed  to  bring  up  their 
children  in  the  strait  and  narrow  way,  and  to  protect 
them  and  all  the  people  from  the  wiles  of  the  Evil 
One,  God  would  not  hold  them  guiltless.  The  Israel- 
ites were  their  models  in  all  things,  and  the  prece- 
dents which  guided  their  action  were  precedents 
drawn  from  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  **  So, 
by  the  example  of  Lot  in  Abraham's  family,  and 
after  Ilagar  and  Ishmael,  he  saw  they  must  be  sent 
away.*'  The  Israelites  were  not  an  attractive  or  an 
amiable  or  a  philosophical  race;  they  were  narrow, 
d^vo^t  and  clannish.  No  one  ever  presumed  to  so- 
phisticate away  their  cruelties  or  their  persecutions. 
Yet  withal  they  were  a  strong  and  an  aggressive  peo- 
ple, believing  certain  things  implicitly ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, they  impressed  tliemselves  and  their  beliefs  on 
the  human  mind.  Their  very  imperfections  were  es- 
sential elements  of  their  strength.  They  believed  to 
fanaticism ;  and  it  was  £he  strength  of  their  fanati- 
cism which  caused  their  belief  to  dominate.  It  was 
the  same  with  the  Puritans  of  New  England.  They 
persecuted  as  a  part  of  their  faith. 

It  is  true  tliat  in  so  doing  the  Puritan  exiles  to  New 
England  showed  that  they  were  not  in  advance  of 
their  times.  That  they  were  not,  was  again  an  ele- 
ment of  their  strength ;  for  they  were  essentially 
practical  men,  and  not  idealists.     As  such,  being  of 
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the  Beventeentli  century,  they  objected  to  persecution 
chiefly  as  applied  to  themselves.  It  was  enough  for 
them  that  their  charter  and  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  their  community  gave  them  the  right  to 
prescribe  who  might  settle  among  them,  and  to  expel 
dissentients  and  intruders.  They  exercised  that  right. 
But  is  there  any  good  reason  to  sup])ose  that  the 
crushing-out  process  of  1687  resulted  more  favorably 
in  Massachusetts  than  elsewhere  ?  The  historians  of 
the  New  England  school  have  insisted  that  it  did,  — 
that  in  this  case  at  least,  whether  harshly  and  oppres- 
sively used  or  not,  persecution  was  justified  by  the 
result.^  They  point  to  the  fact  that  peace,  quiet  and 
safety  were  by  means  of  it  restored,  and  that  a  long 
period  of  internal  tranquillity  followed  the  year  1687. 
The  exiles  even,  in  many  cases,  made  their  submission 
and  returned.  All  this  is  true.  Exiles  have  usually, 
in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  looked  fondly  back  on 
their  old  homes,  and  returned  to  them  as  soon  as  they 
were  {lermittcd  so  to  do.  As  respects  the  long  period 
of  peace  and  tranquillity,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
such  a  period  followed  the  violent  measures  of  1637-8. 
This  was  well  expressed  in  a  tract  published  in  Lon- 
don in  1643,  in  which  the  boast  was  made  that,  since 
the  banishment  of  the  friends  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
**  not  any  unsound,  unsavourio  and  giddie  fancie  have 
dared  to  lift  up  his  head,  or  abide  the  light  amongst 
us."  ^  But,  though  there  can  be  no  question  that  a 
period  of  peace  and  tranquillity  did  then  settle  down 
on  Massachusetts,  or  that  it  lasted  through  the  lives 
of  six  generations  of  those  born  on  the  soil,  there  may 
well  be  great  question  whether  this  peace  and  tran- 

>  Palfroy,  i.  509  ;  I^l^,  351. 
«  1.  Muss.  Hist.  Soc.  CUl.  i.  247. 
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qnillity  were  good  things,  —  whether,  indeed,  those 
blessings  were  not  purchased  for  Majssachusetts,  as 
they  have  been  for  other  countries,  at  a  heavy  price. 
When  Vane,  in  the  December  council  of  1636,  was 
cowering  under  the  fierce  diatribe  of  Hugh  Peters,  he 
showed  true  insight  in  exclaiming,  '*the  light  of  the  i~ 
Gospel  brings  a  sword.*'  ^  These  few  words,  like  a 
sudden  electric  flash,  revealed  the  whole  situation, 
laying  bare  the  errors  of  those  with  whom  he  was 
contending.  Then  and  afterwards,  it  was  in  New 
England  as  it  has  been  and  still  is  elsewhere :  **  the 
spiritual  growth  of  Massachusetts  withered  under  the 
simdow  of  dominant  orthodoxy ;  the  colony  was  only 
saved  from  atrophy  by  its  vigorous  political  life,"  and 
the  rule  of  its  established  church,  *^  so  long  as  it  en- 
dured, was  a  rule  of  terror,  not  of  love ;  her  ways  were 
never  ways  of  pleasantness,  her  patlis  were  never 
peace."  ' 

Yet  it  has  more  than  once  been  assumed  by  die 
Massachusetts  historians,  in  a  sort  of  matter-of-<;oursc 
way,  that  the  sterile  conformity,  which  for  more  than 
a  century  after  the  suppressions  of  1637-8  prevailed 
in  the  Puritan  Commonwealth,  was  desirable,  —  that 
magistrates  like  Stoughton  and  divines  like  Mather, 
and  a  literature  of  forgotten  theology  and  unreadable 
homilies,  were  fruits  indicating  a  good  tree.  That 
what  happened  then  did  happen  is  true;  that  it 
naturally  resulted  from  what  went  before  is  equally 
tnie ;  but  that  better  things  could  not  have  happened 
is  taken  for  granted.  That  in  time  the  intellect  of 
Massachusetts  —  schooled  by  self-government  through 
a  long  struggle  with  nature  and  against  foreign  en- 

»  Supra,  424. 

*  Doyle,  Eng.  in  Am.  ;  the  Puritan  ColonieB,  i.  187-8. 
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oroacliments  —  did  work  itself  out  from  under  the 
incubus  of  superstition,  prejudice  and  narrow  con- 
formity imposed  upon  it  by  the  first  generation  of 
magistrates  and  ministers,  ci^nnot  be  denied;  but  it 
is  certainly  going  far* to  infer  therefrom  that,  in  this 
especial  case,  superstition,  prejudice  and  narrow  con- 
formity were  helps  instead  of  obstacles.  It  is  not 
easy  indeed  to  see  how  the  post  ergo  propter  fallacy 
could  be  carried  further.  It  is  much  like  arguing, 
because  a  child  of  robust  frame  and  active  mind  sur- 
vives stripes  and  starvation  in  infancy,  and  bad  in- 
struction and  worse  discipline  in  youth,  —  struggling 
through  to  better  things  in  manhood,  —  that  therefora 
the  stripes  and  starvation,  and  bad  instruction  and 
worse  discipline,  in  his  case  at  least  worked  well,  and 
were  the  cause  of  his  subsequent  excellence.  It  ia 
barely  possible  that  New  England,  contrary  to  all 
principle  and  precedent,  may  have  profited  by  the 
harshness  and  bigotry  which  for  a  time  suppressed  all 
freedom  of  tliought  in  Massachusetts;  but  it  is  far 
more  likely  that  the  slow  results  afterward^  there 
achieved  came  notwithstanding  that  drawback,  rather 
than  in  consequence  of  the  discipline  it  afforded. 
Certainly  the  historians  who  with  such  confidence  set 
aside  all  the  lessons  of  human  experience  —  in  order 
to  assert  that,  in  the  case  of  their  ancestors,  whatever 
was,  was  right,  as  well  as  best  —  would  be  slow  to 
apply  the  same  rules  or  draw  similar  conclusions  in  the 
case  of  such  as  persecuted,  banished  or  suppressed 
those  who  thought  like  their  ancestors. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OLD  BRAINTREB. 

On  the  18th  of  November,  1637,  according  to  the 
calendar  now  in  use,  sentence  of  banishment  was  passed 
on  John  Wheelwright;  and,  before  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber, the  preacher  at  ^^  the  Mount "  had  forever  left  his 
people  there,  and  was  on  his  way  to  New  Hampshire. 
The  character  and  extent  of  the  settlements  on  tlie 
shores  of  Boston  Bay  south  of  the  Neponset,  at  that 
time,  have  already  been  referred  to.  Practically,  the 
region  was  still  a  forest  wilderness  of  swamp,  salt 
marsh  and  upland.  There  was  as  yet  no  road  from 
Boston  to  Plymouth,  for  the  path  to  the  latter  place 
—  in  trying  to  follow  which  Phinehas  Pratt  had  lost 
bis  way  thirteen  years  before  *  —  began  at  Wessagus- 
sct,  and  such  little  intercourse  as  there  was  between 
those  dwelling  at  Wessagusset  and  at  Boston  was  by 
boat  across  the  bay.  The  Indian  trail  did  not  follow 
the  shore,  nor  could  it  be  called  a  path,  for  the  eye 
of  the  trained  woodsman  was  needed  to  detect  its 
devious  way  as  it  wound  about  the  head-waters  of  tidal 
inlets  and  circled  the  uplands  in  search  of  fords,  or 

^  Supra^  80-8. 
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those  pointo  where  alone  it  was  possible  to  cross  the 
swamps.  While  a  forlorn  remnant  of  the  Massachu- 
setts, the  stricken  survivors  of  plague  and  small-pox, 
haunted  the  forest,  between  the  Neponset  and  the  Mon- 
atoquit  there  were  absolutely  no  white  inhabitants. 
First  Morton  and  the  Merry-Mount  company  had 
been  rooted  out  by  the  magistrates,  who  afterwards 
hunted  Gurdiner  into  the  wilderness ;  and,  so  far  as 
those  two  earliest  attemple  at  settlement  were  con- 
cerned, axe  and  fire  had  done  the  work  of  obliteration 
with  all  possible  thoroughness,  as  Alderman,  the  pio- 
neer settler  at  Hingham,  found  when,  in  1634,  having 
had  occasion  to  be  in  Boston,  he  undertook  to  return 
home  by  trail  instead  of  by  boat.  His  experience 
has  already  been  referred  to,^  and  it  was  even  more 
severe  than  that  of  Phinehas  Pratt  eleven  years  ear- 
lier ;  for,  losing  his  way.  Alderman,  during  three  days 
and  nights,  wandered  through  woods  and  swamps 
without  falling  in  with  a  habitation,  either  house  or 
wigwam,  or  a  human  being,  white  or  red.  Then,  at 
last,  exhausted  and  starved,  with  torn  clothing  and 
bruised  body,  he  struggled  out  of  the  wilderness  to 
find  himself  in  Scituate.  The  Neponset  was  the 
southern  limit  of  the  Massachusetts  settlement,  and 
the  region  beyond  it  remained  a  wilderness,  through 
which,  and  beneath  the  dense  tangle  of  the  primeval 
forest,  the  sluggish  streams  that  had  their  sources 
among  the  Blue  Hills  worked  their  slow  way  by 
clogged  and  crooked  channels  into  the  coast-indenting 
tidal  creeks,  whose  wide  margins  of  spongy  salt-marsh 
were  submerged  at  times  of  flood. 

Of   the   original   settlers   thereabouts,  —  the  "old 
planters,"  as  they  were  called,  —  the  widow  of  David 

J  Supra,  337,  304. 
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Thomson  only  had  been  left,  dwelling  with  her  in- 
fant son  and  a  few  servants  on  the  farm  cleared  and 
cultivated  by  her  husband  at  the  very  point  where 
Miles  Standish  and  his  party  landed,  wheh,  thirteen 
years  before,  they  first  visited  Boston  Bay.  Refer- 
ence has  also  been  made  to  the  order  of  the  General 
Court  of  May,  1634,  that  Boston,  being  ^'too  rfhall 
to  contain  many,"  should  have  a  convenient  enlarge- 
ment at  Mount  Wollaston.^  In  the  following  Septem- 
ber the  "enlargement"  was  fonnally  approved,  and 
on  the  8th  of  December  a  grant  of  land  was  made  to 
"  Mr.  WUlson  the  Pastor."  The  Rev.  John  WUson  of 
the  first  church  of  Boston  was  therefore  the  earliest 
landowner  under  the  Massachusetts  charter  in  what 
subsequently  became,  and  for  a  century  and  a  half 
remained,  the  township  of  Braiutree.  Two  years  later 
still  further  large  assignments  were  made,  and  the  en- 
tire bay-front  from  the  Squantum  headland  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Monatoquit  opposite  Wessagusset  passeil 
into  the  hands  of  three  men,  Athcrton  Hough,  Wil- 
liam Coddington  and  Edmund  Quincy. 

Thus  the  region  immediately  south  of  the  Neponset 
constituted  an  exception  to  the  well-defined  general 
policy  under  which  the  earlier  land  allotments  were 
made  in  Massachusetts.  That  policy,  —  a  distinct 
negation  of  the  feudalism  which  Gorges  had  sought  to 
transplant,^  —  unquestionably  looked  as  a  whole  to  a 
careful  husbanding  of  resources  in  the  interest  of  all ; 
to  a  methodical  occupation  of  territory  ;  to  an  avoid- 
ance of  even  the  beginnings  of  great  accumulations  of 
landed  property  :  so  that,  during  the  twenty-five  years 
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which  immediatoly  followed  the  settlement,  but  little 
more  than  a  hundred  special  grants  were  made,  the 
largest  of  which  was  8,200  acres,  while  most  of  them 
did  not  exceed  250  acres. 

Yet  while  tliis  wise  and  far-sighted  policy  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  colony  as  a  whole,  in  the  case  of  ^^  the 
MoMnt,"  nearly  the  whole  of  the  bay-front,  as  has 
been  seen,  was  allotted  to  three  men,  while  three 
others  secured  a  large  portion  of  the  adjacent  upland  ; 
and  great  tracts,  one  of  them  of  8,000  acres  and 
another  of  2,000,  were  set  aside  and  devoted  to  special 
purposes :  and  this  deviation  from  the  general  scheme 
became,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  the  cause  of  subse- 
quent grave  complications. 

Although  in  December,  1686,  a  committee,  at  tlie 
head  of  which  was  Winthrop,  was  ap)X)inted  *^  to 
Consider  of  the  Mount  Woolistone  businesse,  and  for 
the  ripening  thereof  how  there  may  be  a  Town  there  " 
with  the  consent  of  Boston,  ^'  the  Mount "  still  seems 
at  that  time  to  Iiave  been  looked  upon  as  a  remote,  out- 
lying dependency,  to  be  reached  conveniently  enough 
by  boat  in  summer,  but  in  winter  practically  inacces- 
sible. A  little  over  one  month  before  the  Winthrop 
committee  was  appointed,  on  the  ^  of  S^^^,  it  will 
be  remembered  John  Wheelwright  had  been  "granted 
unto  for  the  preparing  for  a  church  gathering  "  there. 
It  was  evidently  intended  to  incorporate  a  town  at 
once ;  and  little  doubt  exists  that  the  body  of  immi- 
grants who  during  the  summer  of  1G37  came,  as  Win- 
throp says,  "out  of  Enghind  from  Mr.  Brierly  his 
church,"  would  have  joined  the  flock  to  which  Wheel- 
wright ministered,  and  consequently  become  freehold- 
ers of  the  proposed  new  town,  had  they  not  been  con- 
fronted at  landing  with  that  alien  law,  the  purpose 
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and  operation  of  which  has  already  been  described.^ 
They  were  consequently  obliged  to  find  a  place  for 
settlement  elsewhere,  and  outside  tlie  Massachusetts 
jurisdiction. 

Naturally,  amid  Uie  complications  and  fierce  quar- 
rels of  1637,  nothing  was  done  by  the  committee  of 
December  10th  in  the  *'  ripening  "  way ;  nor,  for  the 
next  three  years,  was  anything  more  heard  of  the  pro- 
ject of  a  new  church  and  another  town  south  of  the 
Neponset.  It  lay  in  abeyance,  awaiting  the  advent  of 
quieter  times.  During  the  interval  the  dwellers  at 
and  about  Mount  Wollaston  would  seem  to  have  been 
)x>or  people,  the  "  servants  '*  as  they  were  described  of 
tlie  large  landholders ;  for  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  any  person  of  note  or  substance  had  yet  actually 
made  his  home  there,  though  several  such  unquestion- 
ably cultivated  farms  upon  which  they  erected  dwel- 
lings for  their  servants,  and  bams  and  outbuildings  to 
shelter  their  stock.  During  tlio  subsequent  years  to 
1640  other  large  allotments,  of  from  100  to  400  acres, 
were  made  to  non-residents,  exceptional  grants  well 
calculated  to  foster  a  race  of  landed  gentry,  but  adding 
little  either  to  the  population  or  the  prosperity  of  tlie 
region.  But  largo  grants  were  no  longer  the  rule. 
Another  system  was  all  this  time  being  pursued  to- 
wards "  the  common  people,"  as  they  were  called, 
who  were  coming  over  to  New  England  in  crowds. 
The  custom  was  to  allot  such,  irrespective  of  sex  or 
age,  but  grouping  them  in  families,  four  acres  a 
head  ;  and  in  the  case  of  Boston  tlie  smaller  allot- 
ments were  made  largely  at  the  Mount,  twenty-six 
such  being  recorded  in  1638,  and  fifteen  more  in 
1639.     Prior  to    the   incorporation  of   Braintree   in 
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May,  1640,  one  hundred  and  five  such  allotments  in 
all  had  been  parcelled  out  to  families,  numbering 
565  persons,  showing  that  the  average  family,  inclu- 
ding probably  servants  as  well  i^  children,  was  be- 
tween five  and  six  persons.  But  though  these  allot- 
ments are  recorded,  it  cannot  be  inferred  that  all 
those  to  whom  they  were  made  actually  settled  at 
the  Mount.  On  the  contrary,  the  names  of  only  a 
small  portion  of  them  are  at  a  somewhat  later  period 
to  be  found  in  the  town  and  parish  records,  and  the 
natural  inference  is  that  many  received  their  allot- 
ments in  one  place,  and,  in  those  days  of  abundant 
land,  preferred  to  settle  elsewhere. 

Nevertheless,  a  certain  portion  of  these  poorer 
people  did  go  out  and  build  dwellings  south  of  the 
Neponset ;  and  at  last  a  decisive  movement  was  made 
towards  the  establishment  of  an  independent  church 
there.  The  ^*  Chapel  of  Ease  "  aiTangement,  as  it  of 
necessity  involved  dependence  on  a  mother  church,  no 
longer  sufficed  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  a  growing 
population.  The  region  had  also  stood  an  unoccupied 
gap  of  heathendom  long  enough ;  for  the  Dorchester 
church,  on  the  north,  went  back  to  June,  1630, 
while  the  societies  of  Weymouth  and  Hingham,  on 
the  south,  dated  respectively  from  July  and  Septem- 
ber, 1635.  Without,  therefore,  waiting  for  a  formal 
adjustment  of  all  questions  with  Boston,  on  the  16t]i 
of  September,  1639,  those  dwelling  at  the  Mount,  in 
the  words  of  Governor  Winthrop,  "  gathered  a  church 
after  the  usual  manner,  and  chose  one  Mr.  Tomson, 
a  very  gracious,  sincere  man,  and  Mr.  Flynt,  a  godly 
man  also,  their  ministers."  In  the  case  of  the  church 
at  Braintree,  the  signatures  of  six  persons,  besides 
those  of  the  pastor  and  teacher,  were  affixed  to  the 
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covenant.  Drawn  up  in  the  simple  but  not  unim- 
pressive foim  then  in  common  use,  by  virtue  of  it 
those  entering  into  the  compact  —  '^  poor  unworthy 
creatures,  who  have  sometime  lived  without  Christ 
and  without  God  in  the  world  "  —  promised  there- 
after ^^  to  worship  the  Lord  in  spirit  and  truth,  and 
to  walk  in  brotherly  love  and  the  duties  thereof 
according  to  tho  will  of  the  gospel."  In  witness  of 
which,  they  made  public  profession  of  faith  in  pres- 
ence of  those  assembled,  and  gave  to  one  another  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship.  The  church  at  Braintree 
was  the  fifteenth  which  had  been  gathered  in  the 
province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  during  the  ten  years 
of  its  settlement. 

The  incorporation  of  the  town  followed  hard  upon 
the  gathering  of  the  church,  for,  at  the  following 
session  of  the  General  Court,  that  of  May,  1640,  the 
^^  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Wollaston  was 
acceded  to,  and  it  was  granted  them  to  be  a  town, 
to  be  called  Braintree;"  though  no  well-authen- 
ticated or  wholly  satisfactory  reason  for  the  choice 
of  this  name  has  ever  been  given,  nor  is  there  any 
bond  of  connection  apparent  between  the  Suffolk 
Braintree,  of  New  England,  and  the  Essex  Brain- 
tree,  of  Old  England.  The  vote  incorporating  Brain- 
tree contained  detailed  reference  to  an  agreement 
which  had  been  effected  between  certain  represen- 
tatives of  those  dwelling  at  the  Mount  and  the  au- 
thorities of  Boston.  The  vested  interests  of  the  lat- 
ter place  in  the  former  had  again  been  asserted,  and 
the  question  thus  raised  proved  one  not  easy  to  settle. 
There  had  evidently  been  much  bickering.  Appeal- 
ing to  the  "  enlargement "  vote  of  1634,  it  was  con- 
tended on  the  one  side  that  Boston  and  the  Boston 
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church  would,  through  the  incorporation  of  the  new 
town,  be  shorn  of  their  proportions;  while  on  the 
other  side  a  g^wing  population  asserted  their  natural 
rights.  The  result  was  a  compromise,  die  terms  of 
which  are  by  no  means  free  from  ambiguity.  Under 
it  all  the  lands  in  the  new  township  seem  to  have 
been  released  from  a  liability  to  taxation  as  a  part 
of  Boston,  and  also  from  future  county  taxes,  upon 
the  payment  to  Boston  of  a  trifle  over  a  shilling  an 
acre  on  the  land  ^'formerly  granted  to  divers  men 
of  Boston  upon  expectation  they  should  have  con- 
tinued still  with  us,''  and  three  shillings  an  acre 
for  every  acre  that  had  been,  or  thereafter  should 
be,  granted  to  any  others  not  inhabitants  of  Boston. 
In  other  words,  the  actual  settlers  in  Braiutree  were 
to  pay  into  the  Boston  treasury  a  sum  of  money  on 
their  holdings  in  commutation.  At  the  same  time 
further  large  aUotments  at  the  Mount  were  made, 
including  five  hundred  acres  '^for  the  use  of  the 
Canoneere  of  Boston  Wheresoever  he  is,  or  sliall  be, 
in  the  service  thereof,  from  time  to  time,"  and  ^^  two 
thousand  acres  to  be  sett  apart  for  the  use  of  (Boston) 
in  the  most  Convenient  place  unallotted." 

This  agreement  was  made  on  the  11th  of  January, 
1639,  some  five  months  before  the  General  Court 
acted  on  the  petition  to  incorporate;  and  when  the 
court  did  act,  it  made  a  further  proviso  that,  if  the  in- 
habitants of  the  newly-created  town  failed  to  fulfil  the 
covenant  they  had  entered  into,  it  should  be  in  the 
power  of  Boston  to  recover  its  dues  by  action  against 
the  Braiutree  people,  collectively  or  individually.  That 
the  burden  thus  imposed  on  Braintree  was  an  unusual 
and  most  oppressive  one  does  not  need  to  be  said.  It 
was  the  case  of  a  poor,  struggling  community  being 
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compelled  to  buy  out  alien  vested  interests  in  the  soil, 
which  ought  never  to  have  existed.  Accordingly,  at 
a  later  time  it  proved  a  fruitful  source  of  heart-burn- 
ings and  litigation.  Nevertheless  the  arrangement, 
favorable  or  otherwise,  seems  to  have  been  the  best  it 
was  possible  to  effect  at  the  time,  and  under  it  Brain- 
tree  came  into  existence  as  an  independent  political 
community  on  what  is  now  the  23d  of  May,  1640. 
Those  dwelling  in  the  new  town  were  also  made  to 
realize  at  once  that  political  privileges  carried  with 
them  corresponding  obligations,  for  by  the  same  court 
they  were  assessed  twenty-five  pounds  in  a  total  levy 
of  twelve  hundred  pounds.  In  payment  of  this  levy 
old  silver  plate  was  to  be  received  at  five  shillings  the 
ounce,  "  good  old  Indian  corn,  being  clean  and  mer- 
chantable,"  at  five  shillings  the  bushel,  summer  wheat 
at  seven  shillings,  and  rye  at  six  shillings.  In  which 
of  these  several  staples  the  whole  or  any  portion  of 
this  earliest  tax  levy  was  paid,  nowhere  appears  ;  but 
that  it  was  paid  admits  of  no  doubt,  and  at  the  next 
session  of  the  General  Court,  held  in  Boston  on  the 
7th  day  of  the  following  October,  William  Cheese- 
borough  and  Stephen  Kinsley  appeared,  and  took  their 
seats  as  the  first  representatives  of  Braintree. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THB  BBAINTREE  NOBTH  FBBOINOT  CHUBCH. 

The  original  Braintree  settlement  was  along  the 
shore  of  the  bay,  and  on  the  upland  and  in  the  valleys 
adjacent  thereto.  Only  by  slow  degrees  did  popula- 
tion work  its  way  back  among  the  hills  and  interior 
valleys.  In  1708  the  church  of  Braintree  was  divided, 
and  the  original  settlement  became  the  North  Precinct. 
In  1792  this  North  Precinct  was  set  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  town,  and  became  Quincy. 

Until  1708,  therefore,  Uie  original  Braintree  church 
was  the  one  church  of  the  town  ;  from  1708  to  1792  it 
was  the  North  Precinct  church  ;  from  1792  to  1820  it 
was  the  Quincy  church.  The  revised  constitution  of 
Massachusetts  went  into  effect  in  1820,  and  under  its 
provisions  a  complete  separation  of  church  from  state 
took  place :  but  the  habits  of  tlie  people  were  fixed, 
and  sevei*al  years  elapsed  before  this  change  in  the  or- 
ganic law  began  to  produce  its  full  results ;  ^  for  people 
went  on  attending  divine  worship  in  the  meeting-house 
of  their  fathers,  and  in  Quincy  it  was  ten  years  yet 
before  another  meeting-house  was  built.     Accordingly, 

^  So  fixed  waa  the  belief  that  oblig^atory  support  of  a  church  vaa 
essential  to  its  continued  existence  that  the  late  Judge  Story  voiced  a 
very  common  sentiment  when,  at  the  time  the  amended  constitution 
took  effect,  he  expressed  tlie  opinion  that  in  twenty-five  years  there 
would  not  be  a  cliurch  open  in  Massachusetts  in  which  tlie  old  reli- 
gious services  would  be  held. 
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the  sole  church  of  the  Braintreo  of  1639  was  still,  until 
1830,  the  sole  church  of  Quincy. 

The  society  had  then  worshipped  in  four  successive 
buildings,  the  last  of  which  was  in  1830  almost  new, 
having  been  finished  only  two  years  before.  Built  of 
stone,  it  was  called  a  *'  temple,"  and  it  replaced  an  old 
New  England  meeting-house  which  for  ninety-six  years 
had  stood  on  the  training-field  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  Thus,  when  this  meeting-house  of  1732  was  re^ 
moved  in  1828,  the  visible  emblem  which  connected 
the  modern  with  the  colonial  town  may  be  said  to 
have  disappeared.  The  conneeting  link  between  two 
chains  was  broken.  The  period,  therefore,  of  one 
Hundred  and  eighty-nine  years  which  elapsed  after 
the  gathering  of  the  First  Church  of  Braintree,  and 
before  the  pulling  down  and  moving  away  of  the 
third  meeting-house  in  Quincy,  must  historically  be 
considered  by  itself.  It  was  not  the  less  one  and 
tlie  same  period  because  during  it  the  colonies  were 
severed  from  Great  Britain,  and  Quincy  was  severeil 
from  Braintree.  These  were  both  mere  political 
changes,  scarcely  affecting  to  a  degree  outwardly 
perceptible  the  occupations  of  the  people  who  lived 
at  what  in  1635  was  known  as  the  Mount,  or  their 
modes  of  life  and  thought,  or  their  social  and  material 
condition.  The  real  elements  of  change  in  all  these 
respects  were  not  political;  nor  had  they  begun  to 
make  their  presence  felt  when  the  eighteenth  century 
came  to  its  close.  Thirty  years  later  it  was  no  longer 
so.  The  original  Granite  railway  was  built  in  Quincy 
in  1826 ;  the  first  Massachusetts  railroad  company  was 
incorporated  in  1830.  These  events  marked  epochs. 
Tlicy  from  top  to  bottom  altered  in  America,  as  in 
Europe,  —  and  at  **  the  Mount "  as  in  Massachusetts, 
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—  that  which  French  and  Indian  wars,  and  wars  of 
\          independence,  and  church  and  municipal  divbions,  had 

affected  scarcely  at  all. 

The  long  period  from  1640  to  1830  was  therefore 
with  the  Massachusetts  towns  the  primitive  period,  — 
that  of  formation.  Though  it  led  directly  to  the  pres- 
ent, it  had  little  in  common  with  the  present.  Never- 
theless, during  that  period  five  generations  lived  on 
the  soil,  and  were  buried  in  it ;  and  concerning  these 
there  was,  as  a  rule,  little  more  to  record.  A  simple, 
laborious,  unaggressive  race,  they  were  bom  and  died, 

—  each  following  generation  much  the  same  as  the 
generation  which  preceded  it.  Wealth  and  population 
increased  slowly.  With  vessels  of  the  same  build,  they 
fished  familiar  seas ;  with  similar  utensils,  they  culti- 
vated the  same  fields.  Dwelling  in  houses  built  on 
an  identical  plan,  they  preserved  the  old  domestic  and 
social  customs.  The  outer  world  made  itself  little  felt 
in  the  remote  village  community ;  and  the  village  com- 
munity in  no  way  influenced  the  outer  world.  Few  ele- 
ments of  change  existed,  and  accordingly  little  change 
took  pLoce.  The  Quincy  of  1830  was  only  the  Brain- 
tree  of  1640,  a  little  more  thickly  peopled  and  a  little 
more  prosperous. 

The  social  and  material  conditions  of  the  town  dur- 
ing this  ])eriod  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  years  will 
be  treated  in  anotlier  chapter.  Meanwhile  the  year 
1830  brought  the  early  theological  i)eriod  to  a  close. 
Up  to  that  time  the  life  of  tlie  church  and  the  life  of 
the  town  were  interwoven,  and  until  1824  parish  and 
town  were  legally  one ;  so  the  history  of  the  church, 
as  being  the  more  ancient  of  the  two,  precedes  tliat 
of  the  town. 

In  September,  1739,  the  Rev.  John  Hancock,  father 
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of  the  patriot  and  then  the  North  Precinct  minister, 
preached  two  centennial  sermons  in  the  new  meeting- 
house removed  in  1828,  but  which  then  was  new.  In 
one  of  these  sermons  he  said,  —  ^^  This  is  the  third 
house,  in  which  we  are  now  worshipping,  that  we  and 
our  fatliers  have  built  for  the  public  worship  of  God." 
There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  second  of  these 
three  houses  was  built  in  the  year  1GG6,  as  the  quaint 
old  weather-vane  which  surmounted  it,  still  in  exist- 
ence, bears  that  date.  Of  tlie  first  Braintree  meet- 
ing-house, there  remains  no  detailed  account  or  de- 
scription. Completed,  and  in  use,  before  the  mouth 
of  May,  1641,  a  familiar,  recognized  landmark,  stand- 
ing near  the  end  of  a  short  bridge  even  then  referred 
to  as  "  old,"  this  house  "  for  the  public  worship  of 
God"  was  probably  built  during  the  summer  of  the 
year  1687  for  the  use  and  under  the  supervision  of 
John  Wheelwright.  Possibly  it  may  liave  been  even 
older,  and  already  serving  as  the  "  Chai>el  of  Ease " 
at  Mount  Wollastou  on  that  day  of  ^  fast  at  the  end 
of  May,  1637,  when  Vane  and  Coddington,  to  empha- 
size their  dissent  from  the  methods  of  their  opponents, 
ignored  the  Boston  assembly,  and  went  "  to  keep  the 
day  at  the  Mount  with  Mr.  Wheelwright."  It  may 
well,  tlierefore,  have  been  that  the  Fast-day  services 
of  1637,  on  what  now  is  reckoned  as  the  8d  of  Julie, 
were  the  first  ever  solemnized  within  those  newly- 
erected  walls,  standing  that  day  fresh  from  the  hands 
of  the  builders  ;  while  Vane  was  there  to  lend  dignity 
and  interest  to  the  event,  as  well  as  give  public  evi- 
dence of  his  sympathy  with  the  preacher.  If  such 
perchance  was  the  case,  a  new  interest  attaches  to  those 
walls,  and  to  the  church  which  within  tliem,  a  little 
later  on,  began  its  organized  life.    John  Wheelwriglit, 
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the  schoolmate  and  friend  of  Cromwell,  the  proscribed 
in  two  continents,  there  preached  that  day  in  presence 
of  young  Harry  Vane,  moving  steadily  and  fatefuUy 
forward  from  the  chair  of  state  in  Boston  to  the  block 
on  Tower-hill. 

Whether  this  was  so  or  not,  that  first  church  edi- 
fice stood  in  1640  on  rising  ground  just  south  of  the 
place  where  the  principal  travelled  way  of  the  little 
settlement  —  the  way  which  a  few  years  later  became 
a  part  of  the  colonial  coast-road  connecting  Boston 
and  Plymouth  —  crossed  a  brook,  then  and  subse- 
quently, known  as  the  Town  River.  At  the  time  the 
first  meeting-house  was  built,  the  road  could  have  been 
hardly  more  than  a  well-beaten  trail,  for  it  was  not 
formally  laid  out  until  at  least  seven  years  later,  in 
1648.  The  brook,  which  for  some  distance  higher  up 
had  forced  its  way  through  a  well-nigh  impenetrable 
tangle  from  which  the  larger  forest  animals  had 
hardly  vanished  and  which  yet  swarmed  with  reptile 
life,  here  flowed  over  a  hard  gravel  bottom  between 
two  converging  bits  of  upland.  It  was  a  fording- 
place,  —  a  natural  point  of  crossing.  For  that  reason 
the  meeting-house  was  put  there.  It  was  a  point  con- 
venient for  those  living  on  both  sides  of  the  water- 
course. 

The  meeting-house  stood  in  the  open,  and  when 
the  "  country  highway  "  from  Weymouth  to  Dorches- 
ter was  formally  laid  out,  in  1648,  it  here  diverged, 
passing  the  building  at  both  its  ends,  for  it  faced  east 
and  west.  The  diverging  ways  then  shortly  turned 
and  joined  again.  At  no  great  distance  from  the 
front  of  the  meeting-house,  looking  westward,  hiy  the 
tangled  bottom  through  which  the  Town  River  slug- 
gishly crept.     Beyond  this,  and  half  a   mile   or  so 
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away,  rose  the  rough,  heavily-wooded  granite  hills, 
while  to  the  east  there  stretched  a  broad,  and  compare 
atively  level,  upland  plain.  Such  in  1640  was  the 
centre  of  the  town. 

In  the  humble  church  edifice,  which,  nevertheless, 
was  *'*•  as  fair  a  meeting-house  '*  as  that  people  could 
provide,  William  Tompson,  "  a  very  holy  man,  who 
had  been  an  instrument  of  much  good  at  Accomen- 
ticus,"  was  formally  ordained  as  first  regular  minister. 
At  that  time  the  gathering  of  a  new  church  was  a 
great  event  in  Massachusetts,  —  another  candle  was 
lighted  in  the  tabernacle.  The  gathering  at  the 
Mount  also  was  a  special  occasion.  A  true  church  — 
one  to  which  none  but  orthodox  doctrines  were  to  be 
preached  —  was  to  be  established  in  the  Antiuomian 
hot-bed.  The  last  vestiges  of  the  banished  Wheel- 
wright's teachings  were  to  be  eradicated,  and  his  flock, 
renouncing  '*  the  devil,  the  wicked  world,  a  sinful 
flesh,  with  all  the  remnants  of  Anti-Christian  })ollution 
wherein  sometimes  we  have  walked,  and  all  our  for- 
mer evil  ways,"  were  to  become  members  of  the  com- 
mon fold. 

Of  those  who  were  present,  or  of  those  who  took 
part  in  the  services,  no  record  has  come  down.  Win- 
throp  noted  the  event  in  his  journal,  but  there  is  no- 
thing to  indicate  that  either  he  or  Dudley,  during  that 
year  Governor  and  Deputy-Governor,  were  there. 
Probably  Peter  Hobart,  that  **  bold  man  who  would 
speak  his  mind,"  came  over  from  Hingham  ;  while 
from  Dorchester  came  Richard  Mather,  together  with 
his  young  associate,  John  Wilson,  son  of  the  pastor  of 
Boston,  and  himself  just  graduated  from  Cambridge. 
The  Rev.  John  Allen  may  have  found  his  way  through 
the  forest  paths  from  Dedham,  as  Wilson  and  Cotton 
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sailed  across  the  bay  from  Boston.  Earnest,  devout 
men,  they  gathered  from  far  and  near  in  the  primi- 
tive wilderness  meeting-house  on  that  September 
day,  and  there  extended  the  right  hand  of  fellowship 
to  the  little  congregation  who  now  covenanted  one 
with  another  "  to  worship  the  Lord  in  Spirit  and  in 
Truth,  and  to  walk  in  brotherly  love/'  The  church 
then  founded  was  destined  to  centuries  of  unbroken 
existence. 

The  pastorate  of  William  Tompson  extended 
through  a  period  of  nineteen  years.  Represented  by 
the  writers  of  his  own  time  as  having  been  ^^  a  very 
powerful  and  successful  preacher,"  and  one  ^^  abound- 
ing in  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,"  Tomp- 
son was  likewise  of  a  **  very  melancholic  mien  and  of 
a  crazy  body,"  and  his  ministry  at  Braintree  can  be 
accounted  successful  neither  for  himself  nor  his  people. 
A  graduate  of  Oxford,  and  belonging  to  that  earliest 
generation  of  New  England  clergymen  who  had  been 
settled  over  English  churches,  the  new  Braintree  pas- 
tor resigned  a  living  in  Lancashire  in  order  to  come 
to  New  England,  and  landed  in  Boston  at  about  the 
time  the  Antiiiomian  Synod  of  1637  was  sitting. 
Settled  at  Braintree  in  September,  1639,  in  the  fol- 
lowing March  Henry  Flynt  was  ordained  as  teacher 
of  the  church,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
pastor  from  the  very  beginning  proved  unequal  to 
the  performance  of  all  his  duties ;  for  the  teacher  in 
the  early  New  England  churches  was  practically  an 
associate  pastor,^  and  it  is  not  likely  that  a  small  and 
poor  community,  such   as  Braintree,  assumed  with- 

^  Afl  to  the  diatinotive  functions  of  Pastor  and  Teacher  in  the 
I        early  New  England  church  oi^nization,  see  Walker*8  Thomai  Hooker^ 
09-70. 
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out  reason  the  support  of  two  ministers.  In  any  event 
the  society  seemed  not  unwilling  to  allow  Mr.  Tomp- 
son  to  seek  other  fields  of  usefulness,  and  in  1642  his 
brother  ministers  selected  him  with  two  others  to  go 
forth  on  a  strange  sort  of  missionary  service  among 
the  Church  of  England  heathen  of  Virginia;  for  a 
cry  had  come  up  from  *^many  well-disposed  people, 
.  •  •  to  the  elders  here,  bewailing  their  sad  condition 
for  want  of  the  means  of  salvation,  and  earnestly  en- 
treating a  supply  of  faithful  ministers,  whom,  upon 
experience  of  their  gifts  and  godliness,  they  might 
call  to  office."  So  far  from  turning  a  deaf  ear  to 
this  call,  the  Massachusetts  elders  ^^  accounted  it  no 
small  honor  tliat  God  had  put  upon  his  poor  churches 
here,  that  other  parts  of  the  world  should  seek  to  us 
for  help  in  this  kind  ;  "  and  so,  the  letters  from  Vir- 
ginia having  been  *' openly  read  in  Boston  upon  a 
lecture-day,  the  elders  met,  and  set  a  day  apart  to 
seek  God  in  it."  This  done,  they  made  choice  for 
the  work  in  hand  of  three  of  their  number  "  who 
might  most  likely  be  spared  ; "  and  among  the  threo 
was  Mr.  Tompson,  his  churcli  having  two  ministers. 
Accordingly,  on  the  nS  of  October,  1642,  Mr.  Tomp- 
son set  out  for  Taunton,  the  first  stage  on  the  way 
to  Virginia,  in  company  with  the  Rev.  John  Knowles 
of  Watertown,  ''  a  godly  man  and  a  prime  scholar," 
who  only,  besides  himself,  accepted  the  call. 

Their  journey  was  over  what  now  is  a  familiar 
route,  for  they  were  **  to  meet  the  bark  at  Narragan- 
sett ; "  in  other  words,  they  were  to  go  to  Norfolk, 
in  Virginia,  by  way  of  Newport  and  New  York,  or 
Aquidneck  and  New  Amsterdam,  as  those  places  were 
tlien  called.  The  "  bark  "  referred  to  was  probably 
one  of  the  sloops  or  ketches  of  those  days,  —  little  one 
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and  two  inasted  crafts  used  in  the  coasting  trade,  — 
and  George  Fox  has  described  how,  thirty  years  later, 
he  made  the  same  voyage  from  Newport  to  New  York, 
coming  to  anchor  one  night  before  Fisher's  IsUnd, 
where  ^^  there  fell  abundance  of  rain,  and  our  sloop 
being  open,  we  were  exceeding  wet''  It  was  nearly 
three  months  before  the  missionaries  reached  tlieir 
destination  ;  for  at  first  they  were  wind-bound  in  Nar- 
ragansett  Bay,  and  then,  in  passing  through  Hell- 
Gate,  their  boat  was  swept  upon  the  rocks  and  so 
damaged  that  they  barely  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
shore.  Cotton  Mather  says  of  Tompson  in  this  emer- 
gency, — 

*'  Upon  a  ledge  of  enggy  roclu  near  ttaT'd, 
His  Bible  in  his  bosom  thrusting,  sav'd ; 
The  Bible,  the  best  of  cordial  of  his  heart, 
*  Come  floods,  oome  flames,'  ery'd  he,  *  we'll  noTer  part.'  ** 

The  shipwrecked  missionaries  received  *^  slender  en^ 
tertainment "  at  the  hands  of  Governor  William  Kief  t, 
the  Dutch  commandant  at  New  Amsterdam,  who  luid 
no  fondness  for  New  Englanders  ;  but  Isaac  Allerton, 
formerly  of  Plymouth  though  then  of  New  Haven, 
chanced  to  be  there,  and  exerted  himself  greatly  on 
behalf  of  his  countrymen.  Through  his  assistance  an- 
other pinnace  was  procured,  and  in  the  dead  of  win- 
ter the  three  ministers  set  sail  for  Virginia.  They 
encountered  much  foul  weather,  and  the  difficulty  and 
danger  through  which  they  reached  their  destination 
caused  them  to  entertain  grave  ^^  question  whether 
their  call  were  of  God  or  not."  Once  in  Virginia, 
they  were  "bestowed  in  several  places"  where  they 
*'  found  loving  and  liberal  entertainment ;  "  and  the 
change  to  another  and  less  rigorous  climate  seems  to 
have   proved   most   beneficial  to  Mr.  Tompson,  who 
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wrote  back  to  his  friends  that  he  was  better  in  health 
and  spirits  than  at  any  time  since  he  came  over  from 
England. 

But  Virginia  has  never  proved  a  fruitful  field  for 
New  England  workers,  whether  religious  or  political, 
and  the  civil  authorities  there  now  looked  askance  at 
this  earnest  attempt  at  propagandism.  Accordingly 
they  soon  put  a  stop  to  the  public  preaching  of  the 
newcomers,  on  the  ground  that  they  did  not  conform 
to  the  orders  of  the  Church  of  England.  Yet,  if  we 
can  believe  the  report  made  on  tlieir  return  by  the 
missionaries,  the  people,  *^  their  hearts  being  much  in- 
fluenced with  an  earnest  desire  after  the  gospel,''  con. 
tinned  to  resort  to  them  in  private  houses ;  seeing 
which,  the  rulers  ^^  did  in  a  sense  drive  them  out,  hav- 
ing made  an  order  that  all  such  as  would  not  conform 
to  the  discipline  of  the  English  Cliurch  should  depart 
the  country  by  such  a  day." 

The  summer  of  1643  accordingly  found  Mr.  Tomp- 
son  and  his  associates  back  with  their  New  England 
flocks ;  nor  can  their  Virginia  labors  have  been  ac- 
counted fruitful,  inasmuch  as  they  seem  to  have  made 
but  a  single  convert.  lie,  Daniel  Gookins  by  name, 
followed  his  teachers  back  to  Massachusetts,  where 
at  a  later  day  he  became  a  man  of  note;  so  that  as 
Cotton  Mather  tunefully  expressed  it, 

"  by  Tompson'B  pains, 
Christ  and  New  England  a  dear  Gookins  pains." 

During  his  absence  a  severe  bereavement  had  fallen 
on  the  unhappy  Braiutree  clergyman.  He  had  left  his 
wife,  who  is  described  as  "  a  godly  young  woman  and 
a  comfortable  help  to  him,"  in  charge  of  a  family  of 
small  children,  with  scanty  means  of  support.  She 
died;  and  he  returned  to  find  his  home  broken  up 
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and  his  offspring  scattered,  though  it  is  said  they  were 
^^  well  disposed  of  among  his  godly  friends."  Marry- 
ing again  some  years  later,  the  next  glimpse  which  is 
obtained  of  Tompson,  through  Governor  Winthrop*s 
diary,  is  singularly  illustrative  of  the  time.  In  1648  a 
synod  met  at  Cambridge  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a 
code  of  church  discipline.  Before  this  representative 
gathering  the  Kev.  John  Allen,  of  Dedham,  delivered 
a  discourse  which  proved  ^^  a  very  godly,  learned,  and 
particular  handling  of  near  all  the  doctrines  and  appli- 
cations "  touching  the  matter  in  hand. 

"  It  fell  out  about  the  midst  of  his  sermon,  there  came 
a  snake  into  the  seat,  where  many  of  the  elders  sate  behind 
the  preacher.  It  came  in  at  the  door  where  people  stood 
thick  upon  the  stairs.  Divers  of  the  elders  sliifted  from  it, 
but  Mr.  Thomson,  one  of  the  elders  of  Brain  tree  (a  man  of 
much  faith),  trod  upon  the  head  of  it,  and  so  held  it  with 
his  foot  and  staff  with  a  small  pair  of  grains,*  until  it  was 
killed.  This  being  so  remarkable,  and  nothing  falling  out;  but 
by  divine  providence,  it  is  out  of  doubt  the  Lord  discovered 
somewhat  of  his  mind  in  it.  The  serpent  is  the  devil ;  the 
synod,  the  representative  of  the  churches  of  Christ  in  New 
England.  Tlie  devil  had  formerly  and  lately  attempted 
their  disturbance  and  dissolution ;  but  their  faith  in  the  seed 
of  woman  overcame  him  and  crushed  his  head." 

The  mental  and  physical  benefit  which  Tompson 
derived  from  his  sojourn  in  Virginia  was  but  tempo- 
rary, and  as  he  advanced  in  years  his  infirmities  grew 
upon  him.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  morbid  tendency, 
which  at  times  verged  on  insanity.  Cotton  Mather's 
explanation  of  this,  and  of  the  course  of  treatment 
adopted  for  its  cure,  is  curiously  suggestive.  There 
were  tlieu  no  insane  asylums. 

'  A  pi'ung,  or  furk  ;  obsulote. 
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'*  Satan,  who  had  been  after  an  extraordinary  manner 
irritated  by  the  evangelic  labors  of  tliis  holy  man,  obtained 
the  liberty  to  sift  him ;  and  hence,  after  tliis  wortliy  man 
had  served  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  church  of  our  New 
English  Braintree,  he  fell  into  that  Balneum  diaboli,  'a 
black  melancholy,'  which  for  divers  years  almost  wholly 
disabled  him  for  the  exercise  of  his  ministry ;  but  the  end 
of  this  melancholy  was  not  so  tragical  as  it  sometimes  is  with 
some,  whom  yet,  because  of  their  exemplary  lives,  we  dare 
not  censure  for  their  prodigious  deaths.  .  •  .  Accordingly, 
the  pastors  and  the  faitlif ul  of  the  churches  in  the  neiglibor- 
hood '  kept  resisting  of  the  devil '  in  his  cruel  assaults  upon  Mr. 
Tompson,  by  continually  *  drawing  near  to  God,'  with  ardent 
supplications  on  his  behalf :  and  by  praying  always,  without 
fainting,  without  ceasing,  they  saw  the  devil  at  length  flee 
from  him,  and  God  himself  draw  near  unto  him,  with  unut- 
terable joy.     The  end  of  that  man  is  peace." 

This  means  that  Mr.  Tompson  did  not  commit  sui- 
cide, and  towards  the  close  of  his  life  the  cloud  lifted 
from  him.  lie  died  on  the  10th  of  December,  1666, 
having,  it  is  said,  resigned  his  pulpit  some  seven  years 
before ;  but  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  still  an 
inhabitant  of  Braintree,  .and  would  seem,  from  the 
following  quaint, entry  made  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Danforth  in  the  records  of  the  neighboring  church  of 
Roxbury,  to  have  yet  retained  some  pastoral  relations 
with  his  former  flock  :  — 

«*12.  10"*  00.  mr.  William  Tompson  Pastor  to  the 
church  at  Braintree  departed  this  life  in  the  69  year  of  his 
age.  He  had  been  held  under  the  power  of  melancholy  for 
the  space  of  eight  yeares.  During  which  tim^  He  had 
diverse  lucid  intervales,  and  sweet  revivings,  especially  the 
week  before  he  dyed,  in  so  much  that  he  assayed  to  go  to 
the  church  and  administer  the  Lord's  supper  to  them,  but 
his  body  was  so  weak  that  he  could  neither  go  nor  ride." 
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In  the  copy  of  verses  bestowed  on  Tompson  in  the 
Magnalia  by  Cotton  Mather,  after  his  usual  wont  in 
such  cases,  there  is  one  line  of  unusual  strength,  in 
which,  referring  to  the  departed  ^'  light,"  whom  Oxford 
*^  with  Tongues  and  Arts  doth  trim,"  the  writer  speaks 
of  his 

''Tall,  oomely  pretenoe,  life  nnaoil'd  with  •teins," 

though  further  on  a  grim  and  pitiful  gleam  is  thrown 
on  the  treatment  for  insanity  in  vogue  during  the 
seventeenth  century  in  lines  which  tell  us  that 

^  By  his  hed-aide  an  Hebrew  sword  there  lay, 
With  which  at  last  he  droTe  the  devil  away." 

Both  Tompson  and  his  second  wife  would  seem  to 
have  been  lacking  in  the  quality  of  thrift,  and  during 
the  closing  years  of  his  life  the  former  minister  of 
Braintree  was  wretchedly  poor,  —  so  poor,  indeed, 
that  in  March,  1665,  a  public  collection  was  taken  up 
for  him  in  the  Dorchester  church,  which  amounted  to 
<£6  9^.,  ^*  besides  notes  for  com,  and  other  tilings, 
above  80^."  ^  Not  without  reason,  therefore,  Mather 
wrote  of  the  dead  clergyman,  when  at  last  he  had 
*'  labored  into  rest," 

**  His  inventory  then,  witli  John^s,  was  took  ; 
A  rough  coat,  ifirdle,  witli  tlie  sacred  book.*' 

The  body  of  William  Tompson  lies  in  the  old  bury- 
ing ground  of  Quincy,  and  the  original  stone,  bear- 
ing quaint  witness  to  his  learning,  piety  and  force 
as  a  divine,  still  marks  the  spot.  He  left  by  his  two 
mari'iages  numerous  descendants,  both  sons  and 
daughters ;  but  no  trace  of  his  lineage  is  now  found 
in  the  town  over  which  first  he  ministered. 

Teacher  Henry  Flynt,  who  became  pastor  on  the 

>  See  Durchester  Toum  Records  [181]. 
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resignation  of  Mr.  Tompson  in  1659,  survived  the 
latter  only  one  year  and  four  montlis,  dying  on  the 
27th  of  April,  1668.  Born,  it  is  supposed,  in  Derby- 
shire, England,  he  landed  in  New  England  in  Oc- 
tober, 1685,  being  then  about  twenty-nine  years  old. 
Coming  over  at  the  same  time,  if  not  in  the  same 
vessel,  with  young  Sir  Harry  Vane,  Henry  Flynt 
seems  to  have  been  in  political  sympathy  with  him, 
while  theologically  ho  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Cot- 
ton. Indeed,  almost  the  only  fact  recorded  of  Flynt 
by  Mather  in  the  Magnalia  is  that,  having  twin  sons 
bom  to  him  in  1656,  he  named  one  John  and  the  other 
Cotton,  in  memory  of  his  revered  mentor,  then  four 
years  dead ;  but  Mather  does  not  add  that  the  chil- 
dren in  question  lived  but  a  few  weeks,  for,  bom  on 
the  16th  of  September,  their  deaths  were  registered 
on  the  20th  of  the  following  November.  It  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned  that  Mr.  Flynt,  during  the 
Antinomian  controversy,  adhered  stanchly  to  Wheel- 
wright.^ Accordingly,  though  his  name  is  appended 
as  teacher  to  the  Braintree  church  covenant  of  Sep- 
tember 16, 1639,  and  Winthrop  speaks  of  him  as  ^^  a 
godly  man "  then  ordained,  it  was  not  until  the  suc- 
ceeding May  that  he  made  his  submission  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  acknowledging  his  sin  in  subscribing  his 
name  to  the  church  of  Boston  memorial  of  March, 
1637.  As  his  formal  ordination  did  not  take  place 
until  March  17,  1640,  it  has  been  confidently  sur- 
mised ^  that  the  postponement  was  in  order  to  afford 
the  distinguished  young  divine  ample  opportunity 
for  recantation.  If  so,  he  at  last  availed  himself  of 
it ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  doing  so 
he  imitated  the  discreditable  zeal  which  Cotton  had 

>  Stqfra,  545.  «  Savago,  note  in  Winthrt^,  I.  •247. 
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already  Bhown  in  the  work  of  hunting  down  Iiis  former 
assoeiates;  though  it  was  asserted  that  tlirough  the 
exertions  of  its  new  teacher  Braintree  was  ^^  purged 
from  the  sour  leaven  of  those  sinful  opinions  that  be- 
gan to  spread,'*  and  if  any  such  remained  there  they 
were  very  covert.  Of  Mr.  Flynt's  later  doctrinal 
views  nothing  is  known ;  it  is  simply  recorded  of  him 
that  in  his  day  he  bore  '^  the  character  of  a  gentleman 
remarkable  for  his  piety,  learning,  wisdom  and  fidel- 
ity in  his  office."  Unlike  Mr.  Tompson,  the  Flynts, 
husband  and  wife,  appear  to  have  been  thrifty  people, 
and  the  teacher  died  in  comfortable  circumstances. 
By  his  will  he  left  the  **  great  lot "  of  eighty  acres 
gpranted  to  him  by  the  town  of  Boston  in  1640  to  one 
son,  and  his  dwelling-house,  with  the  two  lots  it  stood 
upon,  to  another  son,  both  bequests  subject  to  a  life- 
estate  in  their  mother,  provided  she  remained  un- 
married. Then  his  will  closed  with  this  quaint  pro- 
vision :  —  ^^  For  the  present,  I  know  not  what  portion 
of  my  estate  to  assign  to  my  wife,  in  case  God  call 
her  to  marriage,  otherwise  than  as  the  law  of  the 
country  does  ])rovide  in  that  case,  accounting  all  that 
I  have  too  little  for  her,  if  I  had  something  else  to  be- 
stow on  my  children."  Teacher  Flynt's  wife,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Margery  Hoar,  had  evidently  been 
a  good  and  useful  helpmeet  to  him ;  and  indeed  it  is 
recorded,  on  the  stone  which  marks  the  spot  in  the 
old  graveyard  where  side  by  side  they  are  buried, 
that,  like  her  husband,  descended  from  an  ^^  ancient 
and  good  *'  English  family,  she  was  also  ^^  a  gentle-wo- 
man of  piety,  prudence,  and  peculiarly  accomplished 
for  instructing  young  gentlewomen,  many  being  sent 
to  her  from  other  towns,  especially  from  Boston." 
Mrs.  Margery  Flynt  died  in  March,  1G87,  having  sur- 
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vived  her  husband  nearly  twenty  years.     During  that 
period  *^  God  [did  not  again]  call  her  to  marriage." 

Henry  Flynt  left  a  numerous  family,  though  no  de- 
scendants of  his  name  now  live  in  Quincy.  It  was  a 
granddaughter  of  his,  Dorothy,  child  of  the  Rev.  Jo- 
siah  Flynt,  of  Dorchester,  who  married  Judge  Ed- 
mund Quincy,  of  Braintree,  and  from  them  a  progeny 
than  which  none  in  Massachusetts  has  been  more  dis- 
tinguished, traces  descent.  A  daughter  of  hers  was 
that  **  Dorothy  Q.*'  whose  name  has  been  embalmed 
in  the  familiar  verses  written  upon  her  portrait  by  the 
most  famous  of  her  offspring  in  the  Holmes  family. 
From  her,  also,  are  descended  the  Wendells,  the  Jack- 
sons,  the  Lowells  and  the  Quincys ;  and  indeed  it  is 
from  Josiah  Flynt  the  last  family  derives  that  given 
name  which,  handed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, is  in  Massachusetts  almost  conceded  to  it  as  a 
peculiar  patronymic.^  It  was  anotlier  Dorothy  Quincy 
who  in  1775  became  the  wife  of  John  Hancock.  The 
ori^nal  Dorothy  Flynt  Quincy  (1678-1737)  dwelt 
in  the  house  which  Colonel  Edmund  Quincy  built  in 
Braintree  in  1685,  and  which  still  remains  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  all  our  colonial  structures,  quaintly 
typical  of  bygone  times.  In  this  house,  still  looking 
towards  the  brook,  is  the  room  in  which  Judge  Sewall 
slept  one  rainy  night  in  March,  1712.  Next  to  it  is 
the  room  still  known  as  Tutor  Flynt's  chamber,  for  it 
was  long  occupied  by  Dorothy's  brother  Henry,  for 
more  than  half  a  century  a  tutor  at  Harvard  College 
and  a  fellow  of  the  corporation  through  sixty-five 
years.     To  this  day,  indeed,  the  grandson  of  the  old 

'  It  was  on  Bome  festive  occasion  wittily  said  of  the  Qninoys  that, 
while  witli  other  families  the  descent  was  from  sire  to  son,  in  their 
it  was  from  *Siah  to  *Siali. 
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Braintree  teacher  is  a  tradition  of  the  university.  A 
genuine  product  of  New  Engknd  soil,  his  curt,  dry 
sayings  are  still  repeated.  He  lived  until  1760,  and 
left  behind  him  the  reputation  of  ^^  a  man  of  sound 
learning,  of  acute  and  discriminating  intellect;  firm 
but  moderate ;  steadfast  in  opinion  but  without  obsti- 
nacy ;  zealous  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  va- 
rious duties."  He  lies  buried  in  the  ancient  grave- 
yard close  to  the  buildings  of  the  college  which  he 
served  so  long. 

After  the  death  of  Teacher  Flynt  the  church  of 
Braintree,  to  use  the  language  of  a  subsequent  pastor, 
^^  fell  into  unhappy  divisions,  one  being  for  Paul,  and 
another  for  ApoUos  (as  is  too  often  the  case  in  desti- 
tute* churches),  and  were  without  a  settled  ministry 
above  four  years."  No  definite  account  of  the  cause 
of  strife  in  this  case  has  come  down,  but  the  contest 
was  a  heated  one,  in  which  *^  many  uncomfortable  ex- 
pressions passed  about."  In  the  course  of  it  things 
occurred  which  led  some  to  suspect  that  the  **  sinful 
opinions  "  of  John  Wheelwright  were  perhaps  not  so 
covert  in  Bmintree  as  had  been  asserted.  That  ^^  sour 
leaven  "  may  still  have  worked  ;  for  Mr.  Josiali  Flynt, 
the  recently  graduated  son  of  the  previous  minister 
and  one  of  the  candidates  for  settlement,  was  openly 
charged  with  uttering  ^^  divers  dangerous  heterodoxies, 
delivered,  and  that  without  caution,  in  his  public 
preaching."  In  view  of  this  dissension,  more  tlian 
one  day  was  set  apart  by  the  church  ^^  to  seek  the  Lord 
by  fasting  and  prayer,"  and  at  the  frequent  meetings 
there  was  much  ^'  uncomfortable  debate,"  and  at  one 
of  them  at  least  "  an  awful  division."  A  widespread 
scandal  went  abroad  over  these  proceedings,  and  on 
the  25th  of  July,  1G69,  "God  sent  a  very  solemn, 
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awakening  message  to  the  church "  by  the  mouth  of 
Mr.  Eliot,  it  would  seem  the  Indian  apostle.  But  that 
did  not  prevent  the  church  from  meeting  on  the  2l8t 
of  the  following  January,  and  acknowledging  *^  sev- 
eral things  scandalous  and  offensive,  one  to  another." 
Finally  it  was  determined  to  call  a  counsel  of  sister 
churches,  and  even  then  a  debate  took  place,  **  wherein 
much  provocation  to  God  and  each  other  did  appear." 
Wearied  as  well  as  distressed  by  the  angry  turmoil, 
Josiah  Flynt  at  about  this  time  received  a  call  from 
the  church  at  Dorchester,  which  he  accepted ;  and 
there  he  remained  until  his  premature  death,  in  1680. 
Meanwhile  Braintree  continued  for  nearly  two  years 
longer  in  a  *^  destitute,  divided  state."  At  last  things 
came  to  such  a  pass  that  in  May,  1671,  the  County 
Court  interfered,  and  sent  out  letters  **  in  which  they 
did  sterr  up  [the  Dorchester]  church  together  with 
the  Church  at  the  North  end  of  Boston  and  Deadham 
and  Weymouth ;  for  to  send  by  ther  messengers  for 
to  enquier  into  the  reason  of  ther  great  difference  and 
slownes  in  providing  a  minester  of  the  word"^  in 
Braintree ;  then,  as  tliis  mission  resulted  in  nothing, 
the  court  again  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  in  No- 
vember, after  due  consideration  of  *^  the  many  means 
that  have  been  used  with  the  church  of  Braintree,  and 
hitherto  nothing  done  to  effect,  as  to  the  obtaining 
the  ordinances  of  Christ  among  them,"  —  taking  this 
into  consideration,  the  court  ordered  and  desired  Mr. 
Moses  Fiske  ^^  to  improve  his  labors  in  preaching  the 
word  at  Braintree  until  the  church  there  agree,  and 
obtain  supply  for  the  work  of  the  ministry."  Mr. 
Fiske  seems  to  have  obeyed  this  command  in  the  true 
church  militant  spirit ;  for,  he  says,  "  being  ordered  by 

'  Dorchester  Church  Hecords^  04. 
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the  court,  and  advised  by  the  reverend  Elders  and 
other  friends,  I  went  up  from  the  honored  Mr.  Ekl- 
ward  Tyng's,  with  two  of  the  brethren  of  this  church 
sent  to  acoompany  me,  being  the  Saturday,  to  preach 
God's  word  unto  them."  The  next  day,  December  8, 
1671,  he  took  his  place  in  the  Braintree  pulpit,  and 
delivered  his  first  discourse,  not  failing  at  tiie  close  of 
the  afternoon  service  to  apologize  as  to  his  coming. 
But  so  well  did  he  **  improve  his  labors  "  on  this  occa- 
sion that  the  next  day  **  about  twenty  of  the  brethren 
came  to  visit  him,  manifesting  (in  tlie  name  of  the 
church)  their  ready  acceptance  of  what  the  learned 
Court  had  done,  and  thanking  him  for  his  compliance 
therewith."  On  the  24th  of  February,  1672,  Mr. 
Fiske  received  a  unanimous  call  from  the  weary 
church,  and  on  the  11th  of  the  following  September 
be  was  formally  ordained ;  or,  as  he  himself  phrased 
it,  that  was  ^^  the  day  of  my  solemn  espousals  to  this  [ 

church  and  congregation." 

At  the  time  of  his  ordination  Mr.  Fiske  was  thirty 
years  old;  and  his  pastorate  lasted  thirty-six  years, 
until  his  death,  in  1708,  an  important  period  in  the 
history  of  the  town  and  chui*eh ;  for  during  it  not 
only  was  the  second  parish  organized,  but  a  small 
Episcopal  society,  one  of  the  earliest  in  New  England, 
was  formed.  Of  the  Ilev.  Moses  Fiske  himself,  his 
religious  tenets  or  intellectual  force,  not  much  has 
been  handed  down,  though  it  is  recorded  of  him  that, 
through  a  long  pastorate  he  ^^was  zealously  diligent 
for  God  and  the  good  of  men,  —  one  who  thought  no 
labor,  cost  or  suffering  too  dear  a  price  for  the  good 
of  his  people." 

The  manner  in  which  the  New  England  clergy 
intermarried,  continually,  so  to  speak,  breeding-in,  has 
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often  been  remarked  upon,  and  was  certainly  sugges- 
tive; for,  according  to  all  known  laws  of  generation 
and  heredity,  the  result  should  have  been  of  excep- 
tional interest.  That  it  was  not,  is  probably  due  to 
the  necessary  limitations  of  theological  development, 
of  which,  in  New  England,  the  Rev.  Cotton  Mather, 
perhaps,  indicated  the  climax.  Mr.  Fiske  was  a  case 
in  point.  Himself  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  he  married 
successively  two  daughters  of  clergymen  ;  three  of  his 
own  daughters  —  Mary,  Anne  and  Margaret — mar- 
ried clergymen;  and  two  of  his  sons  were  clergy- 
men. By  liis  first  wife,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Symmes, 
of  Charlestown,  Mr.  Fiske  had  fourteen  children. 
Through  a  period  of  nineteen  years  the  unfortunato 
woman  gave  birth  to  infants  on  an  average  of  one 
to  each  seventeen  months,  and  two  were  bom  at  se)>- 
arate  births  within  a  twelvemonth.  Naturally  several 
of  tliem  died  in  early  infancy  ;  and  at  last  the  mother 
was  herself  released  by  death  from  incessant  child- 
bearing.  Such  cases  were  not  unusual  in  early  New 
England,  and  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Symmes,  the  grand- 
mother of  Mrs.  Fiske,  it  is  recorded  that  "  her  cour- 
age exceeded  her  stature  and  she  raised  up  ten  chil- 
dren to  people  this  American  wilderness."  She  was 
the  mother  of  thirteen.  By  his  two  marriages,  Mr. 
Fiske  had  sixteen  children ;  yet  his  family  was  small 
compared  with  that  of  Samuel  Bass,  the  senior  elder 
of  his  church,  who  died  in  1694,  after  having  sat  in 
the  dcacon^s  seat  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  since 
the  first  organization  of  the  church.  At  his  death 
Deacon  Bass  numbered  an  offspring  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty-two  souls;  while  among  his  contemjwraries 
and  the  parishioners  of  Mr.  Fiske,  Henry  Neal  was 
the  father  of  twenty-one  children,  and  William  Raw- 
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8on  had  at  one  time  twenty  living  sons  and  daughters 
the  fruit  of  his  loins  by  a  single  wife.  Of  Mrs.  Sarah 
Thayer,  wife  of  Ephraim  Thayer,  who  died  in  1751, 
a  local  bard  recorded  at  the  time,  — 

"  Abo  the  was  a  f  mitf  nl  yine. 
The  tmth  I  may  relate,  — 
Fourteen  was  of  her  body  bom, 
And  lived  to  man's  estate. 

"  From  these  did  spring  a  numeroos  raos. 
One  hundred  thirty-two ; 
Sixty  and  six  eaoh  sex  alike, 
As  I  declare  to  you. 

^  And  one  thing  more  remarkable, 
Which  here  I  shall  record : 
She  'd  fourteen  children  with  her, 
At  the  Uble  of  her  Lord." 

The  simplicity  of  life  and  the  severe  economy  habit- 
ual in  those  days  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Fiske 
brought  up  his  family  of  sixteen  children,  sending 
tliree  sons  to  college  and  marrying  off  his  daughters, 
on  a  stipend  which  never  exceeded  ninety  pounds  a 
year,  and  which  was  usually  sixty  or  eighty  pounds, 
payable  in  part  in  corn  and  wood  at  stated  valuations, 
or,  as  was  expressed  in  the  vote  of  the  year  1704,  "  in 
money  \or  in  Indian  corn  at  Two  shillings  and  six 
pence  per  bushel,  and  barley  molt  at  Two  shillings 
and  six  pence  per  bushel  or  in  other  good  merchant- 
able pay  at  money  price." 

When  in  1700  the  new  century  began,  the  parish 
numbered  about  one  hundred  and  forty  families,  rep- 
resenting an  entire  population  of  not  far  from  eight 
hundred  souls;  but  those  composing  this  population 
no  longer  dwelt  together  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Mount  Wollaston  and  about  the  stone  ineeting-house. 
They  were  scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of  territory ; 
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and  ihis  fact  led  to  bitter  contentions  in  the  original 
church,  which,  recalling  the  evil  days  preceding  Mr. 
Fiske's  pastorate,  saddened  its  closing  years.  In  point 
of  fact,  town  and  church  were  passing  through  a  nat- 
ural stage  of  growth.  That  was  being  enacted  on  a 
small  stage  in  Braintree  which,  when  enacted  on  the 
larger  stage  of  nationality,  forms  the  most  interesting 
part  of  history.  A  process  of  differentiation  was  going 
on,  and  that  process,  before  it  completes  itself,  is  apt, 
on  the  smaller  as  on  the  larger  stage,  to  call  forth  a 
great  deal  of  human  nature.  It  certainly  did  so  in 
the  case  of  Braintree. 

The  struggle  seems  first  to  have  assumed  definite 
shape  about  the  year  1695.  The  old  meeting-house 
was  then  pronounced  inadequate  to  the  growing  needs 
of  Braintree.  It  was  small,  inconveniently  situated 
and  out  of  repair.  Those  dwelling  in  the  south 
part  of  the  town  complained  that  it  was  **very  irk- 
some, especially  in  winter,  to  come  so  far  as  most  of 
them  came  to  meeting,  and  through  such  bad  ways, 
whereby  the  Lord's  day,  which  is  a  day  of  rest,  was  to 
them  a  day  of  labor  rather."  Accordingly,  tlie  first 
proposition  was  that  a  new  and  hirger  church  edifice, 
sufficient  for  the  whole  town,  should  be  built  at  a 
more  central  point.  This  did  not  meet  the  views  of 
old  Colonel  Edmund  Quincy  and  others,  who  lived  in 
the  northern  limits ;  consequently  they  set  to  work  to 
prevent  anything  being  done  at  all,  and  at  a  private 
meeting  held  at  Colonel  Quincy's  they  **did  agree 
among  themselves  to  shingle  the  old  house,  pretend- 
ing to  be  at  the  whole  charge  themselves."  But,  none 
the  less,  *^  several  pounds  were  afterwards  gathered  by 
a  rate  upon  the  whole  town." 

The  project  of  a  new  and  common  meeting-house  at 
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a  more  generally  convenient  site  having  been  defeated 
by  means  such  as  this,  tlie  organization  of  a  separate 
church  was  next  agitated.  This  was  opposed,  for  the 
reason  that  such  a  secession  would  thi*ow  the  burden 
of  the  minister's  salary  on  a  smaller  number.  Ac- 
cordingly in  1704-^  party  feeling  ran  high.  Two 
church  meetings  were  held  in  January,  whereat  there 
was  **  much  debate  and  some  misapprehension  about 
church  discipline,"  by  reason  whereof  there  was  ^^much 
sinful  discourse  "  in  the  town.  **  Nine  of  the  church 
withdrew  from  the  Lord's  table,"  and  one  of  Parson 
Fiske's  adherents  pathetically  remarked,  as  he  noted 
these  events,  ^Hhe  disorders  among  us  call  for  tears 
and  lamentations  rather  tlum  to  be  remembered." 

Getting  no  satisfaction,  but,  on  the  contrary,  being 
**  squib'd  and  floured  by  several  of  the  other  end  of  the 
town,"  those  of  the  south  part  in  the  winter  of  1705 
began  to  talk  *^  very  hotly  of  building  a  meeting-house 
by  themselves ; "  and  on  the  2d  of  May,  1706,  the 
frame  of  the  new  edifice  was  raised.  In  the  autumn 
of  that  year  it  was  so  far  finished  that  they  might 
comfortably  meet  therein .  The  matter  had  been  *^  hith- 
erto carried  on  in  a  way  of  great  contention  and  dis- 
order ;  "  but  a  final  difficulty,  and  the  most  serious  of 
all,  now  presented  itself.  The  people  of  the  south  had 
organized  themselves  into  a  new  church,  but  the  people 
of  the  north  wholly  declined  to  release  them  from  their 
share  of  the  burden  of  supporting  the  minister  of  the 
old  church.  An  angry  town-meeting  was  held  to  con- 
sider this  matter  on  November  25,  1706,  and  the 
seceders  certainly  made  what  seems  now  a  fair  and 
even  a  liberal  proposition.  They  offered  to  maintain 
their  own  cluirch,  and  also  to  pay  <£20  of  Mr.  Fiske's 
salary.     Even  this  was  not  satisfactory,  and  the  town 
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insisted  that  their  *'  sonth  end  neighbors  and  brethren 
should  not  be  released  from  bearing  their  usual  part  of 
the  charge  for  the  support  of  the  Uev.  Moses  Fiske, 
which  they  were  forward  in  the  day  of  it  to  vote  for 
and  agree  to." 

The  matter  was  then  carried  before  the  General 
Court ;  but  there  no  immediate  action  was  taken,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1707  the  contention  and  disorder  were 
greater  than  ever.  A  council  of  churches  was  sug- 
gested, and  agreed  to  on  the  27th  of  April.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  7th  of  May  delegates  from  nine  neigh- 
boring societies  met  within  the  stone  walls  of  the  old 
Braintree  meeting-house  and  listened  to  the  aggrieved 
brethren.  Those  composing  this  council  do  not  seem 
to  have  succeeded  in  pouring  oil  on  the  troubled  wa- 
ters ;  and,  on  the  10th  of  the  following  September,  the 
Sev.  Hugh  Adams  was  formally  ordained  as  first  pas- 
tor of  the  South  Church,  which  forthwith  petitioned 
the  General  Court  to  be  regularly  set  off  as  a  distinct 
precinct.  This  prayer  was  dated  in  the  true  theological 
spirit  of  the  time,  —  "  From  (Naphtali,  if  your  honora 
please  so  to  name  our  neighborhood,  or)  South  Brain- 
tree  ; "  the  significance  of  which  grim  Puritan  jest  is 
found  in  Genesis  (xxx.  8)  :  —  "  And  Bachael  said. 
With  great  wrestlings  have  I  wrestled  with  my  sister, 
and  I  have  prevailed  :  and  she  called  his  name  Naph- 
tali." Nevertheless,  the  dwellers  in  the  south  did  not 
prevail  on  this  occasion,  for  five  days  later,  after  an 
oral  hearing,  the  General  Court  voted  th<at,  during 
the  exercise  of  his  ministry  by  Mr.  Fiske,  "  the  whole 
town  "  was  obligetl,  in  conformity  with  the  provincial 
law  then  in  force,  to  raise  annually  whatever  sum  was 
voted  for  his  support.  Meanwhile  steps  were  to  be 
taken  towards  forming  a  second  precinct,  the  inhab- 
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itants  of  whicli,  during  Mr.  Fiske's  ministry,  were  ^  to 
take  care  by  subscription  to  raise  a  maintenance  for 
the  minister  there." 

It  is,  of  course,  obvious  now  that  the  separation  pro- 
posed was  a  mere  question  of  time.  Considering  how 
universal  and  even  obligatory  church  attendance  then 
was,  the  cause  for  present  wonder  is  that  tlirough 
more  than  sixty  years  the  people  of  so  large  a  terri- 
tory were  content  to  travel,  summer  and  winter,  such 
distances  over  their  primitive  roads  to  reach  the  com- 
mon meeting-house.  It  is  doubtful  whether  even  the 
intense  religious  sense  of  the  period,  backed  though  it 
was  by  both  spirit  and  letter  of  law,  would  have  in- 
duced them  to  do  so,  had  they  not  been  impelled  by 
the  desire  to  gratify  a  social,  as  well  as  a  spiritual, 
craving.  The  Sabbath  and  the  meeting-house  were  all 
they  had  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  week-day  exist- 
ence. In  their  widely-separated  houses  were  no  news- 
papers, fewer  books,  and  fewer  still  strange  faces; 
and  so  they  eagerly  went  to  meeting  unmindful  of 
weather  or  of  distance,  because  there  they  met  friends 
and  rehitives,  wliile  between  the  services  they  gossiped 
over  the  news.  Whispers  might  then  reach  them,  also, 
of  events  in  that  great  outside  world  from  which  in 
their  homes  they  were  as  much  excluded  as  though 
encircled  by  a  Chinese  wall. 

The  separation  of  old  Braintree  into  several  church 
precincts  also  foreshadowed  a  further  political  separa- 
tion not  less  desirable.  But  the  slow  course  of  growth 
and  sequence  of  events  during  the  colonial  period  of 
New  England  life  is  a  characteristic  of  that  time  and 
people  to  which  attention  will  frequently  be  called  in 
the  course  of  this  narrative,  for  it  contrasts  strangely 
with  what  this  generation  has  been  accustomed  to  in 
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more  recent  times  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Nowhere  is  the  slowness  of  the  pace  at  which  that 
people  were  content  to  move  more  strikingly  iUustrated 
in  the  case  of  Braintree  than  by  the  fact  that,  while 
the  development  of  two  thirds  of  a  century  preceded  a 
separation  into  precincts,  nearly  ninety  years  more  had 
to  pass  away  before  the  original  town  was  divided. 

Though  foiled  in  its  efforts  for  complete  indepen- 
dence before  the  General  Court  of  1707,  the  South 
Precinct  had  not  long  to  wait.  The  court  had  held  it 
liable  for  its  share  of  the  support  of  the  pastor  of  the 
old  church  during  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Fishe  only. 
Mr.  Fiske*s  second  wife,  Anna,  died  on  the  24th  of 
July,  following  this  decision.  The  widow  of  Daniel 
Quincy,  a  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  Mrs.  Fiske  as 
the  mother  of  tliat  John  Quincy,  of  Mount  WoUaston, 
from  whom  the  North  Precinct  subsequently  took  its 
name  as  a  town  ;  and  who,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College  during  the  summer  in  which 
bis  mother's  death  took  place.  Parson  Fiske  did  not 
long  survive  his  wife.  At  the  time  of  her  death  he 
seems  to  have  been  in  feeble  health,  and  a  few  days 
later  he  was  stricken  with  ^^  a  sore  malignant  fever, 
and  on  the  10th  day  [of  August],  being  Tuesday, 
about  one  of  the  clock,  p.  m.,  he  died,  willingly, 
patiently,  blessed  God,  and  forgave  all  his  enemies. 
•  •  •  lie  was,  with  suitable  solemnity  and  great  lamen- 
tations, interred  at  Braintree  in  his  own  tomb  the 
12th  day."  Of  him  an  humble  but  devout  parishioner 
wrote  that  he  was  ^^  a  dilligent,  faithful  laborer  in  the 
harvest  of  Jesus  Christ ;  studious  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, having  an  extraordinary  gift  in  prayer  above 
many  good  men,  and  in  preaching  equal  to  the  most, 
inferior  to  few." 
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Mr.  dske^s  death  was  in  one  respect  timely.  It 
settled  once  for  all  the  vexed  question  of  parish  divi- 
sion. On  the  8d  of  November  following,  a  town  and 
parish  meeting  was  held,  at  which  it  was  voted  that 
thenceforth  ^Uhere  should  be  two  distinct  precincts 
or  societies  in  this  town,  for  the  more  regular  and 
convenient  upholding  of  the  worship  of  God."  The 
ill-feeling  which  had  existed  between  the  sections 
then  g^dually  passed  away  ;  though,  as  late  as  1710, 
the  good  offices  of  neighboring  ministers  seem  to  have 
been  called  for,  and  on  the  19th  of  February  their 
^*  advice  for  reconciliation  "  was  read  from  the  pulpit. 
As  usual  in  the  Massachusetts  of  that  time,  a  special 
fast  was  thereupon  ordered  *'on  account  of  the  late 
disturbances  ;  "  and  then  at  last,  on  March  19th,  the 
Sabbath,  the  reconciliation  was  made  complete  by  the 
clergymen  of  the  two  precincts  exclmngiug  pulpits, 
and  preaching  each  to  the  other's  congregation. 

The  pulpit  of  the  First  Precinct  was  then  filled  by 
Mr.  Fiske's  successor,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Marsh.  His 
pastorate  and  tliat  of  the  Rev.  John  Hancock  covered, 
res])ectively,  sixteen  and  eighteen  years,  and  the  two 
carried  the  history  of  the  church  into  its  second  cen- 
tury. It  was  an  uneventful  time  the  world  over,  tliat 
of  the  first  two  Georges  and  Louis  XV.  The  Massa- 
chusetts colony  had  now  struggled  thi*oug]i  the  more 
interesting  early  period,  and,  slowly  as  unconsciously, 
was  preparing  itself  for  the  career  which  a  century 
later  was  to  open  before  it.  Meanwhile  the  royal 
governors  —  Shute  and  Dummer,  Burnet  and  Belcher 
—  ruled  a  community  numbering  about  a  hundred 
thousand  souls,  and  squabbled  incessantly  over  petty 
questions  with  intractable  General  Courts.  Locally, 
it  was  the  i)criod  in  which  Judge  Edmund  Quincy 
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and  Colonel  John  Qiiincy  flourished  in  Braintree,  and 
largely  directed  the  course  of  the  town's  affairs ;  while 
of  men  destined  to  a  later  prominence,  John  Adams 
and  John  Hancock  were  bom,  the  former  at  tlie  foot 
of  Fenn's  Hill,  October  19,  1735,  and  the  latter  the 
12th  of  January,  1737,  in  a  house  then  standing  on 
the  lot  which,  now  tlie  site  of  an  academy,  still  bears 
the  Hancock  name. 

The  Key.  Joseph  Marsh  himself  was  ordained  as 
pastor  of  the  First  Precinct  on  May  18,  1709.  A 
graduate  of  the  college  in  the  class  of  1705,  during 
the  winter  of  1708-9  he  was  preaching,  by  request  of 
the  General  Court,  at  Tiverton,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  place  had  failed  to  *^  comply  with  the  law  and 
provide  themselves  with  a  minister."  He  first  "  exer- 
cised "  in  Braintree  on  Sunday,  October  31,  1708,  less 
than  three  months  after  Mr.  Fiske's  death,  and  seems 
at  once  to  have  impressetl  himself  on  the  people  there 
as  '*  a  person  of  singular  accomplishments,  both  nat- 
ural and  acquired."  Accordingly,  in  November  they 
gave  him  a  call,  and  on  the  IGth  of  December,  after 
extensive  preparations  had  l>een  made  properly  to  re- 
ceive him  at  his  predecessor's  house,  '^  he  came  at  night 
attended  with  the  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  pre- 
cinct." His  salary  was  fixed  at  seventy  pounds  a 
year,  and  one  hundred  pounds  additional  w<'is  voted  to 
him  on  his  settlement,  *'  and  that  to  be  paid  for  said 
settlement."  Then  on  the  4th  of  May  a  special  fast 
was  kept  "  in  order  to  ordination,"  which  took  place 
two  weeks  later.  On  the  30th  of  the  following  June 
the  young  pastor  married  the  daughter  of  his  prede- 
cessor, and  in  April,  1710,  ho  bought  the  Fiske  home- 
stead, where  he  lived  until  his  death,  in  March,  1726. 
He  was  then  in  his  forty-first  year. 
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Again  the  pulpit  was  but  a  short  time  vacant,  for, 
on  June  29th,  John  Hanoook,  the  son  of  a  father  of 
the  same  name,  was  called  to  fill  it  John  Hancock, 
the  father,  was  minister  at  Lexington,  and  so  high  was 
his  professional  standing  and  so  great  his  influence 
that  he  was  commonly  known  as  **  Bishop  "  Hancock, 
The  son  may  have  enjoyed  a  certain  clerical  prestige 
from  the  father's  fame,  for  when  called  to  Braintree 
in  1726  he  was  but  twenty-four,  though  he  had  g^radu* 
ated  in  1719.  The  sal^  voted  to  him  (£110)  was 
larger  than  had  been  given  to  any  of  his  predecessors, 
and  he  received  a  further  sum  of  £200  upon  hb  settle- 
ment But  the  vote  giving  these  larger  sums  was 
expressed  in  ominous  words,  for  it  ran  that  the  obliga- 
tions were  payable  ^*  in  good  and  lawful  bills  of  public 
credit  on  this  Province."  The  colony  was  embarked 
on  that  troubled  sea  of  depreciated  paper  money  whidi 
was  destined  long  to  outlast  the  Hancock  pastorate. 
In  Mr.  Hancock's  letter  accepting  the  call  there  is, 
also,  one  singular  passage.  The  young  candidate  had 
expressed  in  the  usual  language  of  the  day  his  sense 
of  the  ^'  seriousness,  solemnity  and  affection  "  of  the 
occasion,  and  his  belief  that  ^^  Divine  Pi*ovidence  calls 
and  obliges  nio  to  an  acceptance ;  "  he  then  suddenly 
adds,  immediately  before  closing  his  letter,  ^^  I  would 
just  take  leave  to  recommend  to  your  consideration 
the  article  of  wood,  wliich  I  understand  is,  or  is  likely 
to  be  pretty  dear  and  scarce  in  this  place."  Tlie  re- 
sult showed  that  this  innocent-looking  proviso  was  not 
devoid  of  either  significance  or  worldly  wisdom,  for, 
some  six  or  seven  years  later,  in  March,  1733,  the  pre- 
cinct was  called  upon  to  vote  that  "  twenty  Pounds  be 
raised  .  .  .  and  added  yearly  to  the  Rev'*  John  Han- 
cocks Sallery  to  supply  him  with  fire-wood  yearly  Dur- 
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ing  his  Ministre ;  "  and  '*  against  this  Tote  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Neal  entered  his  dissent." 

The  ordination  of  Mr.  Hancock  on  the  2d  of  No- 
vember, 1726,  was  a  great  occasion,  for  the  pastors  of 
seven  sister  churches  took  part  in  it,  while  the  elder 
Hancock  preached  the  sermon.  The  ceremonies  were 
held  in  the  old  stone  meeting-house  of  1666.  It  must 
even  then  have  been  in  poor  repair,  for  during  the 
winter  of  1730  "  cartloads  of  snow  "  were  blown  into 
it,  and  had  to  be  shovelled  out.  As  usual,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  get  the  parish  to  vote  the  building  of  a  new 
meeting-house ;  th6  trouble  came  in  its  location.  Two 
meetings  barely  sufficed  for  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  site  first  proposed  was  "  at  Col.  Quincy's 
gate."  ^  This  was  rejected.  The  site  of  the  old  stone 
church  was  next  proi)osed,  and  rejected.  FinaUy  it 
was  decided  by  a  majority  vote  that  the  new  edifice 
should  bo  *'  at  tlic  ton  milestone,  or  near  unto  it ;  " 
and  at  the  next  meeting  an  exact  site  was  fixed ''on 
the  training-field,"  a  few  hundretl  yards  south  of  the 
tenth  milestone  from  Boston.  The  new  house,  largo 
and  commodious  for  the  time,  was  in  point  of  fact  a 
bald,  oblong,  wooden  structure,  of  the  kind  common  to 
all  New  England  towns.  It  was  entered  by  doors  at 
the  two  sides,  and  in  front  of  it  stood  a  tower,  sur- 
mounted by  an  open  cupola  in  which  hung  the  bell, 
now  increased  in  weight  to  two  hundred  and  ninety 
pounds. 

This  edifice  was  dedicated  on  the  8th  of  October, 
1732,  "  in  peaceable  times ;  "  and  it  was  voted  "  that 
Jonathan  Webb  keep  the  key  of  the  old   Meeting 

'  T)ie  point  where  tlie  Old  Colony  railroad  now  pames  under  Adams 
Street,  in  Qiiiney.  The  present  Bridge  Street  was  tlie  prirate  aTenne 
from  the  '*  coast  road  "  (Infra^  672)  to  the  old  Qainoy  mansion. 
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house  liave  the  Caire  of  said  house  take  down  the  glass 
and  led  of  the  windows  of  said  house  for  the  service 
of  the  Precinct  and  Naile  Bords  up  at  the  Windows." 
Yet,  though  thus  stripped  and  abandoned,  the  ancient 
edifice  in  which  two  generations  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Braintree  had  Sabbath  by  Sabbath  assembled  still 
had  its  uses,  for  in  it  both  town  and  precinct  meetings 
were  held,  summer  and  winter,  for  fourteen  years  to 
come,  and  it  was  not  until  1748  tliat  the  structure 
was  finally  sold  at  auction  and  removed  ;  and  that  it 
should  have  thus  stood  there,  an  unsightly  ruin,  serv« 
ing,  through  sixteen  years,  almost  no  useful  purpose, 
is  significant  of  the  slow  growth  and  inanimate  con- 
dition of  the  Massachusetts  town  during  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  When  sold  at  last,  the 
material  of  the  building  brought  £100  in  currency  of 
the  old  tenor,  or,  on  the  basis  of  convei*sion  fixed  by 
law  two  years  later,  about  $55  of  modem  money. 
Nine  years  before,  on  September  16,  1789,  *^  being 
Lord's  day,  tlio  First  Chui*ch  of  Braintree,  both  males 
and  females,  solemnly  renewed  the  covenant  of  their 
fathers,  immediately  before  the  participation  of  the 
Lord's  supj)er."  A  century  of  church  life  was  com- 
plete. 

On  this  occasion,  in  his  discourse  which  is  still  ex- 
tant, the  pastor  described  himself  as  having  been  with 
his  people  almost  thirteen  years  "  in  weakness,  and  in 
fear,  and  in  much  trembling."  lie  continued  with 
them  five  years  more.  These  were  the  years  of  "  the 
great  awakening,"  during  which  Whitefield,  Tennent 
and  Davenport  held  forth  continually  to  excited  au- 
diences, and  New  England  was  lashe<l  into  such  a 
state  of  religious  frenzy  as  was  never  known  on  the 
continent  before  or  since.     It   is   scarcely    probable 
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that  Bralntree  wholly  escaped  the  contagion  of  the 
craze  ;  but  when,  shortly  after  reason  had  resumed  its 
sway,  Hancock  died,  the  brother  clergyman  who 
preached  his  funeral  discourse  spoke  of  him  '^as  a 
wise  and  skilful  pilot,"  who  had  steered  **  a  right  and 
safe  course  in  the  late  troubled  sea  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs  ; "  so  that  his  people  had  "  escaped  the  errors 
and  enthusiasm  which  some,  and  the  infidelity  and 
indifferency  in  matters  of  religion  which  others  had 
fallen  into."  These  words  were  in  themselves  no  poor 
tribute  to  the  preacher  cut  off  *'  in  the  midst  of  his 
days  and  growing  serviceableness." 

It  was  in  1728,  the  third  year  of  the  Hancock  pas- 
torate, that  the  first  Episcopal  church  edifice  in  Brain- 
tree  was  finished,  and  on  Easter  Monday  of  that  year 
services  were  performed  in  it.  Dr.  Ebenezer  Miller, 
a  Harvard  graduate  of  1722,  was  its  rector,  and  for  a 
century  and  a  half  thereafter  descendants  of  his  nanio 
continued  to  live  in  the  town.  Though  it  had  no 
church  of  its  own  until  1728,  this  society  had  long 
l)een  forming,  and,  as  the  result  of  careful  investiga- 
tion, one  of  its  recent  rectors  has  expressed  a  confident 
belief  that  Christ  Church  in  Quincy,  now  that  King's 
Chapel  lias  changed  hands,  is,  with  the  "  exception, 
possibly,  of  Trinity  Church,  Newport,  the  oldest  Epis- 
copal parish  in  New  England."  ^  There  is,  indeed, 
evidence  that,  as  early  even  as  1689,  there  was  in 
Braintree  a  little  body  of  Church  of  England  commu- 
nicants, and  that,  in  one  house  at  least,  prayers  from 
the  liturgy  were  daily  read.  It  was  the  head  of  this 
house,  probably,  who,  as  "  L*.  Veazey,"  stands  re- 
corded in  the  1689  list  of  those  "sure,  honest  and 
well-disposed  j^crsons  that  Contributed  their  assistance 

1  Pattee,  Old  Braintree  and  Quincy,  245-8. 
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for  and  towards  ereotiiig  a  Chnreh  for  Gtod'a  worship 
in  Boston,  according  to  tine  Constitution  of  the  Churoh 
of  England  as  by  law  Established/'  ^  ^  U.  Veaxey." 
put  his  name  down  for  one  pound.  In  1701  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts  was  formed  in  London,  and,  for  some  reason 
now  unknown,  Braintree  was  early  selected  by  it  as 
a  promising  field  in  which  to  labor.  In  1702  one 
zealous  in  the  cause  wrote  to  a  leading  church  dig- 
nitary :  —  *^  Braintrey  should  be  included ;  it  is  in  the 
heart  of  New  England,  and  a  learned  and  sober  man 
would  do  great  good  and  encourage  the  other  towns  to 
desire  the  like.  If  the  church  can  be  settled  in  New 
England,  it  pulls  up  schisms  in  America  by  the  roots 
that  being  the  fountain  that  supplies  with  infectious 
streams  the  rest  of  America."  Accoi*dingly,  ^*  an  an- 
nual eiicouragoment  of  fifty  pounds  and  a  gratuity  of 
twenty-five  pounds  for  present  occasions  "  was  granted 
by  the  society  to  Mr.  William  Barclay,  ^^  the  minister 
of  the  Church  of  England  at  Braintree  in  New  Eng- 
land." At  the  same  time  a  collection  of  books  to 
form  the  basis  of  a  church  library  was  sent  out,  the 
twenty  volumes  or  so  of  which,  bearing  the  quaint 
seal  of  ^  tlie  mother  society,  —  massive  seventeenth 
century  accumulations  of  forgotten  theological  lore,  — 
are  still  on  the  shelves  of  the  Quincy  rectory.  Thus, 
in  1704,  Christ  Church  in  Braintree  was  fully  organ- 
ized, several  of  the  names  found  earliest  in  the  town 
records,  such  as  Veazie,  Saunders  and  Bass,  being 
those  of  its  wardens  and  vestrymen. 

The  movement  did  not  pass  unnoticed.  The  time 
was  gone  by  when  it  could  be  suppressed  with  a  high 
hand,  for  not  only  had  the  rigor  of   the  primitive 

1  Foote,  Annals  of  King's  Chapel,  SO.  *  lb.  147. 
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charch  discipline  relaxed,  but  under  the  royal  gov- 
ernors the  Episcopalian  ritual  had  for  years  been 
familiar  in  Boston ;  though  still  on  the  25th  of  De- 
cember those  of  the  antique  faith  took  occasion  to 
^  dehort  their  families  from  Christmas  keeping  and 
charge  them  to  forbear."  Accordingly  when  in  Au- 
gust, 1704,  the  increase  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fiske's  salary 
from  £80  to  <£90  was  the  burning  question  in  Brain- 
tree,  Judge  Edmund  Quincy  urged  as  an  argument 
in  favor  of  the  increase  that  the  Church  of  England 
people  would  have  to  pay  their  proportion,  calling 
Samuel  French  out  of  Captain  John  Mill's  house,  and 
saying  to  him,  —  **  You  know  what  has  fell  out  in  the 
town,  the  churchmen  are  now  scheming  to  get  a  foot 
in  the  town  ;  if  you  will  join  with  us  in  a  vote,  we  '11 
suppress  the  churchmen ;  I  have  got  sixteen  already." 
By  1704  Mr.  Barclay  had  returned  to  England, 
and  for  several  years  thereafter  only  a  skeleton  or- 
ganization of  the  church  was  maintained.  In  1713  the 
case  was  pronounced  desperate  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Eager,  who  had  apparently  been  sent  out  to  look  the 
field  over,  and  who  mentioned,  as  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  any  growth  of  the  church,  that  its  members  were 
taxed  for  the  support  of  the  regular  precinct  minister, 
and  that  they  had  no  place  of  worsliip  of  their  own. 
They  feared  censure  as  conventiclers  if  they  assem- 
«  bled  for  worship  in  a  private  house.  Yet  he  claimed 
r  to  have  at  times  as  many  as  thirty  attendants  at  ser- 
vice, with  twelve  regular  communicants.  Mr.  Eager 
seems  to  have  remained  in  Braintree  nearly  two  years, 
and  the  account  he  gave  of  the  dwellers  there  was  not 
a  flattering  one. 

"  I  have  had  a  very  hard  way  of  living  since  my  abode 
in  tliis  place,  provisions  being  very  scarce,  and  people  gen- 
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erallj  very  poor.  The  whole  province  has  been  Tery  mnch 
disturbed  on  the  account  of  my  coming  to  this  place, 
and  accordingly  have  not  failed  to  affront  and  abuse  me 
wherever  they  meet  me,  — '  atheist  and  papbt,'  the  best 
language  I  can  get  from  them.  The  people  are  Indepen- 
dents, and  have  a  perfect  odium  to  those  of  our  Communion. 
These  few  which  adhere  to  our  church  are  taxed  and  rated 
most  extravagantly  to  support  the  dissenting  clergy.  Had 
this  province  been  called  New  Greet  instead  of  New  Eng- 
land it  had  better  suited,  for  the  people  are  very  great 
strangers  to  truth,  and  I  do  really  believe  tiiat  I  have  not 
passed  one  day  since  my  arrival  without  one  false  report  or 
other  rabed  upon  me.  Tims  you  see  my  case  b  very  piti- 
ful ;  yet  by  the  assistance  of  God's  grace  I  shall  have  con- 
stancy and  resolution  enough  to  put  forward  the  good  work 
that  I  was  sent  about"  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  judging  by  the  statements  con- 
tained in  the  following  passage  of  a  letter  of  Governor 
Dudley  to  the  secretary  of  the  Society  for  Propaga- 
ting the  Gospel,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Eager  was  by  no 
means  one  of  those  ^^  able  and  sober  ministers  "  and 
**  discreet  **  gentlemen,  such  as  Edward  Kandolph  had 
in  1682  entreated  the  Bishop  of  London  to  appoint 
*'  to  performe  the  officies  of  the  church  with  ns.'*  Far 
otherwise,  he  would  seem  to  have  been  a  parson  of 
a  type  not  unfamiliar  to  the  readers  of  Fielding  and 
Smollett,  —  a  man  carnally  inclined,  and  of  a  temper 
the  reverae  of  meek.  The  letter  of  Governor  Dudley  • 
was  dated  May  1,  1714,  and  in  it  he  wrote  :  — 

'*  There  has  been  some  trouble  at  Braintree  about  the   - 
arrear,  which  I  hope  is  over  also  ;  but  I  have  heard  a  soi"- 
rowful  account  from  everybody  referring  to  Mr  Eager.     I 
had  heard   of  his  rude  life  in  his  passage  hither,  being  fre- 
quently disguised  in  drink  and  fighting  with  the  saylors, 

^  Foote,  Annals  of  King's  Chapel^  257-8. 
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even  to  wounds  and  taring  his  cloaths  ;  and  daring  the  few 
months  of  his  stay  here  he  was  frequently  in  quarrels  and 
fighting,  and  sending  challenges  for  duells,  that  at  length 
the  auditory  at  Bran  try  were  quite  ashamed  and  discour- 
aged ;  and  he  is  gone  to  Barbadoes  without  any  direction 
or  order,  and  the  Congregation  without  any  Minister.*' 

But  there  was  ground  for  the  complaint  of  Mr. 
Eager  as  to  the  taxing  of  his  people  for  the  support 
of  the  precinct  ministers.  The  matter  had  already 
been  before  tlie  Governor  and  Council  on  the  com- 
plaint of  William  Yeazie,  the  churchwarden,  who,  in 
1696,  had  been  fined  ^'  for  ploughing  on  the  day  of 
Thanksgiving ; "  and  this  Yeazie  incident  of  1696  is 
not  without  its  significance,  as  throwing  a  curious 
gleam  of  light  on  the  extreme  Jacobite  tendencies  of 
a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  adherents  of  the  Church 
of  England  who  had  in  some  way  drifted  to  Mas- 
sachusetts. In  early  June,  news  of  the  Barclay  and 
Charnock  plot  to  assassinate  King  William,  the  de- 
tails and  consequences  of  which  Maeaulay  has  de- 
scribed,^ reached  Boston,  and  the  18th  of  the  month 
was  fixed  as  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving  over  the 
failure  of  the  popish  plot  and  the  preservation  of  the 
protestant  monarch.  When  the  day  came  William 
Yeazie,  instead  of  observing  it  like  his  fellow-towns- 
men, was,  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  seen  to 
be  ploughing  the  corn  on  his  farm  at  Hough's  Neck^ 

*  IJistory  of  England^  chap.  xxi. 

^  A  portion  of  the  p^mnt  to  Atherton  Hon^^h.  or  Howgh  (Boston 
Town  Records  [54],  1641)  of  lfi34,  nnd  still  known  ns  IIongh*s  (pro- 
nounced How^R,  corrupted  to  Hoards)  Neck.  A  somewhat  sin^ilar 
instance  of  the  permanence  of  local  traditional  nomenclature,  as  the 
grant  was  made  over  two  centnries  and  a  half  ago ;  no  one  of  the 
name  of  Ilongh,  or  How,  or  Floar,  so  far  as  is  known,  erer  lived  on 
it ;  and  the  popular  idea  in,  that  the  name  is  deriTed  from  some  sup- 
posed resemblance  of  the  locality  to  a  horse^s  neck. 
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"with  an  Indian  Boy  and  Two  Horses."  When  re- 
monatmted  witli  for  such  conduct  liy  certain  of  Ins 
Boandalued  neighbors,  Veazie  replied  "  thut  lie  did  not 
knowbnt  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  Siu  committed 
in  Betting  apart  dayes  of  Thanksgiving  and  lluniiliu- 
tion ; "  and  ftirther  that  '*  the  King  had  grunted  Lib- 
erty of  Coniviunce ;  and  tliat  King  James  was  liis 
Boyal  Prinoe;  and  that  he  did  not  know  how  tliis 
King  oame  to  the  Crowne ;  and  thut  the  Crowne  be- 
longed to  heirus  by  Succession."  To  all  of  which  ut- 
terances Willium  Yeazio,  when  subsequently  arraigned, 
pleaded  guilty  ;  and  thereupon  he  was  promptly  tiiiud 
ten  pounds  and  ordered  "  to  be  set  in  tlio  pillory  in  the 
market  place  in  Boston  to  morrow  about  noon,  thei'e 
to  stand  by  tlie  Space  of  An  Hour."  ' 

This  was  in  ltid6 ;  and  in  1718,  seventeen  years 
later,  the  obdurate  Veazie  was  again  in  trouble,  tlie 
town  constable  having  seized  and  sold  a  cow  of  his 
because  her  owner  refused  to  pay  his  portion  of  the 
tax  levied  on  account  of  the  liev.  Mr.  Marsh's  salary. 
Joseph  Dudley,  it  has  been  seen,  was  then  governor 
of  the  province,  and  it  appeared  that  an  order  of  the 
governor  and  council  had  been  made  directing  the 
town  officials  to  forbear  the  levying  of  the  tax  until 
after  the  next  General  Court.  This  order  bad  been 
sent  to  Veazie,  who  not  only  refused  to  allow  the  con- 
stable to  take  a  copy  of  it,  but  otherwise  "  provoked 
htm."  So  the  constable,  one  Owens  by  name,  seized 
and  sold  the  cow  in  contempt  of  the  order.  For  tliis 
reason,  when  in  due  course  the  matter  came  before 
the  Council,  Governor  Dudley  evinced  a  decided  bias 
in  favor  of  Veazie,  much  to  tlie  displeasure  of  Judge 
Sewall,  a  member  of  Council,  to  whom  anything  which 

'  Btcordt  o/Supreiu  Court  of  Judieaturt,  T.  1680-1700,  p.  117. 
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savored  of  the  liturgy  was  a  thing  abhorred,  —  the 
Common-Prayer  was  an  '^  invention  of  man/'  the  use 
of  which  in  his  presence  he  reckoned  '^  an  Indignity 
and  affront,"  while  the  "  Office  for  burial  [was]  a  Ly- 
ing, very  bad  office  ;  [making]  no  difference  between 
the  precious  and  the  vile."  So  in  his  journal  for  June 
2,  1718,  Sewall  gave  a  characteristic  account  of  what 
took  place  in  the  Council  Chamber  on  the  complaint 
of  the  Brain  tree  church  -  warden,  in  the  course  of 
which,  the  governor  having  put  the  question  whether 
the  cow  should  be  returned  to  her  owner,  the  judge 
bluntly  expressed  his  opinion  that  ^Hhe  Governor 
and  Council  had  not  Authority  to  rescind  the  Laws 
by  nuUing  an  execution."  But  on  this  occasion 
"Constable  Owen"  escaped  on  easier  terms  than 
Veazie  seventeen  years  before,  for,  after  being  bound 
over  to  the  next  sessions  of  the  court,  it  was  subse- 
quently thought  advisable  to  ^\  Chide  him,  and  let 
him  go." 

Returning  to  the  record  of  the  Braintree  church, 
the  drinking  and  fighting  parson  Eager  was  succeed eil 
by  the  Rev.  Henry  Lucas,  who,  after  a  short  rector- 
ship, removed  to  Newbury,  and  for  several  years  there- 
after the  Braintree  organization  lay  dormant;  nor, 
indeed,  was  it  until  1726  that  any  steps  were  taken 
toward  building  a  church  edifice.  Ebenezer  Miller, 
son  of  Samuel  Miller,  of  Milton,  was  then  a  receut 
graduate  of  the  college,  and  student  of  divinity.  As 
such  he  early  manifested  a  strong  leaning  towards 
Episcopacy,  being,  it  has  been  said,  the  first  native 
descendant  of  the  colony  ordained  to  the  ministry  of 
that  church.^  To  him  the  members  of  the  Braintree 
society  went,  and  two  agreements  were  entered  into, 

1  History  of  Milton,  Man.,  180. 
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—  one  for  the  building  a  church  edifice,  the  other  for 
sending  young  Miller  to  England,  there  to  receive  or- 
ders. Both  agreements  were  carried  out  A  site  for 
the  proposed  edifice  was  conveyed  by  deed,  bearing 
date  of  August  25,  1727,  as  the  free  gift  to  the 
society,  of  William  and  Benjamin  Veazey,  '^for  the 
building  of  a  Church  of  England  on,  and  no  other 
purpose;"  and,  two  years  later,  in  the  autumn  of 
1727,  an  unpretentious  wooden  structure  had  been 
erected,  and  was  ready  for  occupancy.  It  stood  near 
the  main  street  of  the  town,  and  parallel  with  it, 
only  a  few  hundred  yards  south  of  tliat  crossing  of 
the  town  river  near  which  was  the  old  stone  meeting- 
house. For  over  a  century,  this  building,  from  time 
to  time  enlarged,  suiiiced  for  the  religious  needs  and 
shared  in  the  fluctuating  fortunes  of  those  in  Brain- 
tree  and  its  vicinity  who  adhered  to  the  Church  of 
England  faith  and  forms ;  and,  in  course  of  years,  the 
ground  about  it  grew  thick  with  stones  marking  the 
last  resting  places  of  some  who  had  worshipped  within 
those  walls.  These  stones  still  remain  the  sole  me- 
morial of  a  site  upon  which  for  over  a  hundred  years 
stood  one  of  the  earliest  offshoots  in  Puritan  Mas- 
sachusetts of  that  Established  Church  which  John 
Wiutlirop,  when  turning  his  back  forever  on  his  na- 
tive land,  referred  to  as  "  our  dear  mother,  ...  ac- 
knowledging that  such  hope  and  part  as  we  have 
obtained  in  the  common  salvation  we  have  received  in 
her  bosom,  and  sucked  it  from  her  breasts." 

Receiving  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  Oxford 
in  July,  1727,  Mr.  Miller  was  at  the  same  time  li- 
censed to  preach  the  gospel.  The  next  month  he 
was  appointed  to  the  living  at  Braintree,  in  New  Eng- 
land, and,  in    September    following,  chaplain  to  the 
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Duke  of  Bolton.  He  caine  home  to  his  own  people 
in  the  autumn  of  1727,  arriving  in  season  to  begin 
his  pastorate  on  Christmas-day.  Accordingly,  Judge 
Sewall,  in  Boston,  made  the  following  entry  in  his 
journal:  —  "Monday,  Dec.  25,  1727.  Shops  open, 
and  people  come  to  Town  with  Iloop-poles,  Hay, 
Wood,  &c.  Mr.  MiUer  keeps  the  day  in  his  New 
church  at  Braintey :  people  flock  thither." 

Through  the  active  intervention  of  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Dummer  the  vexed  question  of  taxation 
was  now  at  last  settled,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  North 
Precinct  held  on  the  29th  of  the  next  month  (May, 
1727),  the  Episcopalians  appeared  and  presented  their 
ease.  There  is  no  record  of  what  was  said  in  debate, 
but  the  meeting  finally  voted  to  remit  future  taxes, 
and  also  "  to  reimburse  the  petitioners  whatever  sums 
they  might  have  been  assessed  for  Mr.  Hancock's 
ordination  charge  and  settlement."  This  was  also 
done,  as  Mr.  Hancock  did  not  fail  to  record  with 
pride,  "  before  ever  any  act  of  this  nature  passed  in 
the  government."  That  it  was  settled  in  a  way  so 
creditable  seems  to  have  been  largely  due  to  Mr.  Han- 
cock's influence,  who  then  gave  evidence  that  he  was 
possessor  not  only  of  some  Christian  spirit,  but  of 
much  good  judgment  He  always  cultivated  friendly 
relations  between  the  two  societies,  as  well  as  person- 
ally between  himself  and  Mr.  Miller ;  and,  before  Mr. 
Miller  came,  the  precinct  church  "  admitted  to  their 
communion  all  such  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land as  desired  to  have  occasional  communion  with 
them,  and  allowed  them  what  posture  of  devotion  they 
pleased  ;  and  they  received  the  sacrament  standing."  ^ 

1  Thai  tliis  liberality  in  reg^ard  to  partaking  of  the  commnnion  was 
not  confined  to  Mr.  lUncook  and  the  Braintree  ohnroh,  among  New 
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• 

But,  though  what  had  been  a  burning  question 
through  twenty-five  years  was  thus  properly  disposed 
of,  the  disposition  did  not  prove  altogether  final ;  for 
nearly  twenty  years  later  the  old  question  presented 
itself  in  a  new  form,  the  almost  necessary  outcome  of 
the  law  of  compulsory  contribution  to  religious  wor- 
ship as  it  then  stood.  The  issue  was  now  formally 
tried  in  t;ourt,  and  the  precinct  church  not  only  won 
its  case,  but  the  result  showed  that  litigation  was  far 
less  costly  in  1750  than  it  has  subsequently  become, 
inasmuch  as  the  expense  the  committee  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  the  matter  was  at  in  *^  Attendance  and 
Lawyers  Fees  "  amounted  ^^  in  the  whole  to  the  sum 
of  £6/16." 

Through  thirty-six  years  Dr.  Miller  remained  Uie 
rector  of  Christ  Church,  devoted  to  his  parish,  and 
accounted  one  of  the  ablest  defenders  of  Episcopacy 
in  New  England ;  and  as  such  he  received  the  highest 
recognition  then  possible,  for  when,  in  1747  he  again 
visited  England,  the  university  of  Oxford  conferred 
on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  At  that 
time  such  degrees  were  not  conferred  by  any  institu- 
tion in  America,  and  some  tliii*ty-seven  years  before 
the  university  of  Glasgow  had  to  his  intense  gratifica- 
tion honored  Cotton  Mather  ^  in  the  way  in  which  the 
far  greater  Oxford  now  honored  the  incumbent  of 

England  congregations,  is  proved  by  the  following  from  one  of  Cotton 
Mather's  publications.  In  his  Manuductio  ad  Ministeriun ;  or,  Anffds 
prqMring  to  Sound  the  Trumpetit,  published  in  1727,  he  said  (p.  127), — 
**And  let  the  Table  of  tlie  Lord  have  no  Railt  about  it,  that  sliall  hin- 
der a  Godly  Independent^  and  Preshyteriany  and  Epitc€p€Uiant  and  An- 
tipedobtiptiit^  and  Lutheran,  from  sitting  down  togetlier  there.  CoT' 
inthian  Brass  would  not  be  so  briglit  a  Composition,  as  the  people  of 
God  in  such  a  Coalition,  feasting  together  on  His  Iloly  Mountain.  .  .  . 
Tho'  in  the  church  that  I  serve,  I  have  seen  the  grateful  Spectacle  I  " 
1  Wendell,  Cotton  Mather,  231. 
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Christ  Church.  At  the  close  of  Dr.  Miller's  ministry 
his  society  numbered  fifty  families  and  as  many  com- 
municants. Indeed,  he  and  his  immediate  successor 
so  raised  the  Braintree  church  that  for  a  time  it  seems 
*^  to  have  exercised  a  maternal  care  over  those  of  the 
same  communion  in  this  vicinity ; "  ^  and  not  impos- 
sibly the  pre-revolutiouary  rectors  of  Clirist  Church 
in  Braintree  might  have  been  ordained  as  Bishops, 
had  a  diocese  of  Massachusetts,  or  even  of  New  Eng- 
land then  existed;  but  not  until  1784  was  such  a 
diocese  formed,  and  on  the  11th  of  February,  1763, 
"  to  the  very  great  loss  of  this  church,  his  family  and 
friends,  [Dr.  Miller]  departed  this  life." 

Not  much  more  remains  to  be  said  of  Christ  Church 
prior  to  1830,  the  period  now  under  consideration. 
It  had  already  seen  its  best  days,  for  the  llevolutiouary 
troubles  were  at  the  time  of  its  first  rector's  death 
already  impending.  Indeed,  a  posthumous  attack 
made  on  him  just  after  his  death,  because  of  his  con- 
nection with  a  project  for  establishing  an  American 
bishopric,  led  to  one  of  the  angry  paper  controversies 
which  paved  the  way  to  war.^  The  Rev.  Edward 
Winslow,  a  Bostonian  by  birth  and  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  college  in  the  class  of  1741,  succeeded  Dr. 
Miller.  He  was  inducted  into  the  living  in  July,  1764, 
and  his  connection  with  tlie  society  lasted  through 
thirteen  troubled  years,  until  1777. 

Until  after  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
Episcopacy  was  an  exotic  in  Massachusetts  ;  and  the 
cidtivation  of  exotics  is  always  expensive.  The 
mother  English  society  was  most  liberal  in  .dealing 
with  its  sickly  Braintree  offshoot,  and,  until  the  Bevo- 

»  Caller,  Cttnturjf  Sermon  (1827),  7. 
*  John  Adams,  WorkSf  x.  187. 
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lutionary  troubles  took  the  shape  of  actual  war,  it  an- 
nually sent  over  sixty  pounds  sterling  for  the  support 
of  the  minister.  Naturally  the  soeiety  was  inolined  to 
a  friendly  feeling  toward  the  hand  which  fed  it  To 
it  the  Aptborps,  the  Vassalls,  the  Borlands,  the  Qct- 
erlys  and  the  Millers  —  indeed,  all  the  gentry  of  the 
neighborhood,. with  the  exception  of  the  Quincys  — 
belonged.  The  gentry  were  apt  to  be  Tories;  and, 
as  early  as  1765,  John  Adams  noted  in  his  diary  that 
most  of  the  churchmen  in  Brai^tree  were  favorers  of 
the  Stamp  Act  Ten  years  later  they  had  not  changed 
their  views,  and  when  the  news  arrived  of  the  passage 
of  the  Quebec  Bill  by  Parliament  in  April,  1774, 
Mrs.  Adams  wrote,  ^*  all  the  Church  people  here  have 
hung  their  heads,"  and,  ^^  no  matter  how  much  pro- 
voked by  those  of  the  other  side,  they  would  not  dis- 
cuss politics."  Before  that,  *^  parties  ran  very  high, 
and  very  hard  words  and  threats  of  blows  upon  both 
sides  were  given  out."  A  few  months  later  there  was 
something  closoly  resembling  an  actual  outbreak  in 
the  town,  the  North  Precinct  of  which  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  nest  of  Tories.  The  stock  of  public 
powder  was  removed  from  it  by  an  organized  mob, 
and  Mrs.  Adams  again  wrote,  —  '^  The  church  parson 
thought  they  were  coming  after  him,  and  ran  up  gar- 
ret " ;  and  the  story  was  that  another  member  of  the 
church  ^'  jumped  out  of  his  window  and  hid  among  the 
com,  whilst  a  third  crept  under  a  board  fence  and 
told  his  beads."  As  it  was  in  Bmintree,  so  was  it 
elsewhere ;  for  this  was  the  time  when,  throughout 
the  colonies,  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church 
of  England  stood  condemned  in  the  eyes  of  all  pa- 
triots, —  the  time  when  a  Pennsylvania  rector  wrote 
to  England  that  a  militia  captain  *^  had  lugged  his 
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company  to  church  on  a  fast  day,  to  hear  that  old 
wretch  (meaning  me/)  preach,"  —  the  time  when 
^^  neither  sechision,  insignificance,  nor  high  character 
was  able  to  save  the  clergy  from  the  fury  of  the  popu- 
lace." ^  Braintree  did  but  share  in  the  common  feel* 
ing,  and  though,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  no  record 
exists  of  any  act  of  overt  violence  committed,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  Mr.  Winslow  found  his  situation  un- 
comfortable in  the  extreme,  nor  was  it  any  longer  safe 
for  him  to  read  the  prayer  for  the  King.  Yet  he 
seems  to  have  struggled  on,  vainly  hoping  for  better 
days,  until  his  salary  was  stopped  and  many  of  his 
people  had  moved  away.  Then,  in  1777,  taking  very 
properly  the  ground  that  his  ordination  oath  com- 
peUed  him  to  conform  literally  to  the  Prayer-Book,  he, 
^^  with  sad  and  silent  musings,"  resigned  his  charge ; 
while  Mrs.  Adams,  actuated  by  the  patriotic  fervor  of 
the  day,  wrote  of  him  in  a  spirit  marked  with  no  ex- 
cess of  charity,  — "  The  conscientious  parson  had 
taken  an  oath  upon  the  Holy  Evangelists  to  pray  for 
his  most  gracious  Majesty  as  his  sovereign  lord,  and 
having  no  father  confessor  to  absolve  him,  he  could 
not  omit  it  without  breaking  his  oath."  Going  to 
New  York,  which  was  in  British  occupation,  Mr. 
Winslow  died  there  in  1780,  before  the  close  of  the 
war.  He  lies  buried  under  the  altar  of  St.  George's 
Church,  in  that  city. 

The  English  society  had  spent,  it  is  said,  over  thir- 
teen thousand  dollai*s  in  the  attempt  to  build  up  the 
Brainti*ee  church,  and  it  was  now  less  than  ever  able  to 
stand  alone.  Though  the  ritual  was  again  in  as  great 
public  odium  as  it  had  been  a  whole  century  before, 
and  the  mutilated  pages  of  the  great  book  of  services 

^  McCoiiiieU,  American  Episcopal  Churchy  206-10. 
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still  ID  tli6  possession  of  Christ  Church  buai-s  uiirioua 
evidenoe  to  the  fact  that  the  pi-ayera  for  the  King  wore 
no  longer  read  in  Bnlntrae,  Mr.  Joaqih  Cleverly  to  ft 
oertun  ex^t  boed  the  ■tonoi  and  filled,  u  bMt  b» 
could,  the  plMO  Mr.  Winslow  bad  left  vacant.  A 
native  of  tlie  town,  and  ooming  <&  a  family  long  reri> 
dent  there,  he  was  graduated  at  HarvMd  OoUege  in 
1788,  and,  thongh  never  in  orders,  an  earnest  Episoi»- 
palian,  he  now  for  several  years  read  prayers  and  Hiv 
vices,  and  ia  referred  to  in  the  ohuroh's  reooids  aa  ita 
teacher.  He  lived  to  extreme  old  i^,  dying  in  1802. 
After  Mr.  Cleverly's  death  the  society  for  many 
years  contiDued  in  what  might  fairly  be  called  a  state 
of  suspended  animation.  It  did  not  wholly  die,  for 
the  church  edifice  was  there,  and  the  socie^  owned 
also  a  pieoe  of  land  on  which  stood  a  rectory,  the 
whole  having  coat  it  £800  in  1765  ;  and  now  the  rent 
collected  from  the  rectory  sufficed  to  koej)  the  church 
from  tumbling  down.  The  parisli  committee  secured 
the  assistance  of  clergymen  and  readers,  so  tliat  from 
time  to  time  church  services  were  performed ;  but, 
as  a  religious  foi-ce  affecting  town  life,  Christ  Church 
hardly  made  itself  felt  between  the  close  of  the  Bev- 
olution  and  the  year  1825 :  and,  indeed,  with  one 
period  of  faint  revival,  it  continued  to  languish  until 
long  aft«r  1830  ;  when  at  last  the  increase  of  wealth 
and  the  change  in  modes  of  life  of  the  whole  outside 
cnnimunity  brought  in  new  and  influential  families, 
largely  summer  residents,  introducing  elements  in 
which  the  Episcopal  form  of  worship  found  natural 
support  But  the  town  had  then  lost  its  individuality. 
During  the  first  hundred  years  of  its  ezistenoe  die 
history  of  Christ  Church  in  Braintree  and  Quincy  is 
most  interesting  as  sliowing  bow  foreign  Episcopacy 
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was  to  the  original  Massachusetts  civilization ;  how 
practically  impossible  it  was  for  it  there  to  take  root 
and  to  flourish ;  and  how,  supi>orted  for  a  time  at 
great  effort  and  cost  from  without,  when  that  support 
was  withdrawn  it  languished  and  died  away,  having, 
so  far  as  could  be  seen,  in  no  way  influenced  the 
growth  of  the  native  community.  The  Established 
Church  of  England,  like  that  of  Rome,  was  a  wlioUy 
alien  institution ;  and  Episcopacy,  like  Roman  Cath- 
olicism, secured  a  firm  hold  on  the  soil  only  when  a 
new  and  an  alien  element  was  infused  into  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  Massachusetts  town. 

Returning  to  the  history  of  the  original  precinct 
church,  about  which  the  whole  religious  life  and  men- 
tal activity  of  Braintree  still  centred,  the  Hancock 
pastorate,  ending  in  May,  1744,  was  followed  by  an 
interim  of  aye:^r  and  a  half;  and  this  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that,  only  two  months  after  its  p:istor's  prema- 
ture death,  the  bereaved  church  had  solemnly  voted 
that  "  the  Fifteenth  day  of  August  next  be  a  day  set 
apaH  for  solemn  fasting  and  prayer  to  God  for  his 
Direction  in  order  to  the  settling  a  Minister  among 
us."  At  last,  on  the  16th  of  September,  1745,  the 
Rev.  Lemuel  Briant,  of  Scituate,  was  unanimously 
chosen  pastor,  and  on  the  11th  of  the  foUowing  De- 
cember formally  ordained.  The  salary  of  the  new 
minister  was  fixed  at  "  fifty  pounds  per  year  in  biUs 
of  credit  on  this  province  of  the  last  emission  "  dur- 
ing the  first  two  years  of  his  settlement,  to  be  there- 
after increased  by  a  further  annual  sum  of  "  twelve 
pounds  and  ten  shillings  in  bills  of  the  like  emission." 
This  salary  was  nominally  much  smaller  than  had 
been  paid  either  to  Mr.  Hancock  or  to  Mr.  Fiske, 
but  it  was  payable  in   bills  of  credit  of   the  last 
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eniiasion.  How  clergymen  and  the  few  others  who,  in 
Massachusetts,  were  dependent  on  fixed  incomes  con- 
trived to  live  in  those  days  must  always  remain  a  mys- 
tery* At  the  time  of  Mr.  Hancock's  death,  bills  of  the 
tenor  in  use  when  he  was  settled  passed  in  circulation 
for  about  sixteen  per  cent  of  their  nominal  value ;  in 
other  words,  silver  was  worth  nearly  forty  shiUings 
^^  old  tenor  "  per  ounce,  instead  of  six  shillings  seven 
pence,  as  it  should  have  been.  In  1745  there  were  in 
circulation  bills  of  the  ^^  new  tenor,"  of  the  ^^  middle 
tenor,"  and  of  the  '^  old  tenor ; "  and  those  of  the  two 
former  emissions,  being  of  greater  value  than  those  of 
the  latter,  were  hoarded.  Apparently,  in  1746,  Mr. 
Briant's  salary  of  sixty  pounds  *^new  tenor"  was 
equivalent  to  about  fifty-four  pounds  in  silver,  or  to 
six  hundred  pounds  in  ^^  old  tenor,"  and  in  purchasing 
power  was  not  less  than  what  had  been  paid  to  his 
predecessor.  Nevertheless,  owing  to  what  the  young 
pastor  in  his  letter  of  acceptance  not  unhappily  de- 
scribed as  ^^  the  Fluctuating  State  of  our  Medium,"  it 
was  in  subsequent  years  found  necessary  to  make  fre- 
quent additions  to  his  stated  salaiy ;  though  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  even  these  additions,  parsi- 
moniously doled  out  after  the  custom  of  the  period, 
placed  Mr.  Briant,  as  he  had  in  the  same  letter  ex- 
pressed his  confidence  would  be  the  case,  ^*  above  the 
fear  of  wanting  any  good  thing  among  you,  however 
insufficient  to  answer  all  tlie  Purposes  of  Life  what 
you  have  already  Voted  may  be  judged  by  those  who 
are  best  Acquainted  with  Living  in  the  World." 

A  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  the  class  of  1739, 
Mr.  Briant,  when  he  came  to  Braintree,  was  in  his 
twenty-fourth  year.  His  pastorate  was  brief,  for  he 
died  before  he  was  thirty-three  ;  but  it  was  as  troubled 
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as  it  was  short  InteUecttially,  a  noticeable  man,  he 
was  an  advanced  religious  thinker  and  born  contro- 
versialist, and  as  such  seems  to  have  paid  small  regard 
to  conventionalities.  Had  he  lived  he  might  have  held 
his  ground,  and  succeeded  in  advancing  by  one  long 
stride  the  tardy  progress  of  liberal  Christianity  in 
Massachusetts ;  on  the  other  hand,  not  improbably  lie 
was  too  far  in  advance  of  his  day,  and  a  premature 
physical  decline  alone  saved  him  from  the  loss  of  his 
pulpit  and  theological  ostracism.  Yet  the  story  of  his 
brief  career  is  even  now  indisputably  interesting. 

In  the  year  1749,  Mr.  Briant  published  a  sermon 
on  moral  virtue.  Before  its  publication  he  seems  to 
have  preached  it  several  times  in  different  pulpits, 
and  it  had  excited  a  good  deal  of  remark.  In  his 
native  town  of  Scituatc,  especially,  it  produced  so 
great  an  impression  that  the  minister  of  that  place 
felt  moved  to  controvert  its  teachings.  This  he  es- 
sayed to  do  by  means  of  a  series  of  discourses,  in  re- 
gard to  which  it  was  at  the  time  observed  the  main 
difficulty  was  to  discern  the  *' difference  between  his 
doctrine  and  that  of  Mr.  Briant."  The  progress  of 
religious  thought  has  since  been  so  great,  that  it  is  not 
easy  now  to  see  in  the  Briant  sermon  anything  to 
excite  criticism.  In  it  moral  and  religious  truisms 
seem  to  be  set  forth  in  plain,  strong  English,  which 
at  times  rises  into  eloquence ;  while,  throughout,  it  is 
marked  by  the  better  quality  of  plain  speaking.  The 
writer  said  what  he  meant ;  and  ho  said  it  in  a  way 
not  to  he  misunderstood.  He  drew  his  text  from 
Isaiah  Ixiv.  6,  —  "  All  our  righteousnesses  are  as  filthy 
rags,"  —  and  he  vigorously  denounced  the  absurdities 
to  which  a  lifeless,  conventional  religion  had  led.  The 
distinctness  with  which  he  gave  utterance  to  the  truth 
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that  was  in  him  startled  those  who  had  comfortably 
settled  down  in  the  unoomforting  faith  th,Jb  Calvinism 
was  uot  only  tlie  foundation  of  all  things,  but  that 
it  was  a  good  foundation.  Once  more  accepted  for- 
mulas had  been  challenged,  and  declared  to  be  per- 
nicious cant. 

Formulas  rarely  lack  defenders.  Several  of  his 
brethren  at  once  entered  the  lists  against  Mr.  Briant, 
and  the  theological  rancoi^  with  which  they  did  it  was 
expressed  even  on  the  title-pages  of  the  sermons  in 
which  they  thought  to  confute  him.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Niles,  of  the  Middle  Braintree  Precinct,  for  instance, 
called  his  discourse  a  vindication  of  certain  gospel 
doctrines  and  teachers  '*  against  the  injurious  reflec- 
tions and  misrepresentations "  of  the  '^  liev.  Mr. 
Lemuel  Briaut ; "  and  the  Bev.  John  Porter,  of 
Bridgewater,  improved  on  this  by  entitling  a  sermon, 
-r—  *^  Tlie  absurdity  and  blasphemy  of  substituting  Uio 
personal  righteousness  of  men  in  the  room  of  tlie 
surety  righteousness  of  Christ,  in  the  important  article 
of  justification  before  God."  Mr.  Briant  was  not  a 
man  to  be  summarily  suppressed.  lie  was  young,  it 
was  true,  but  so  far  his  church  was  with  him,  and  he 
had  a  vigorous  pen.  Accordingly,  in  1760,  he  pub- 
lished, in  the  form  of  a  letter,  some  ^^  friendly  re- 
marks "  on  the  Rev.  Mr.  Porter's  effort,  to  which,  in 
its  printed  form,  had  been  appended  an  '^  attestation," 
as  it  was  called,  signed  by  five  other  clergymen,  in 
which  they  ex}>res8ed  their  hearty  concurrence  with 
their  brother  Porter,  and  dolefully  lamented  tlie 
^^  dreadful  increase  of  Arminianism  and  other  errors 
in  the  land." 

This  reply  of  Mr.  Brian t's  must  liave  been  very 
irritating  to  his  opponents,  for  he  met  them  in  a  way 
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they  could  uot  understand.  They  were  narrow- 
minded  men  of  no  great  intellectual  strength,  and, 
after  the  manner  of  such,  they  could  not  grasp  a  new 
idea  even  when  it  was  plainly  set  before  them.  Be- 
cause it  was  new,  was  with  them  sujfficient  proof  that 
it  must  be  unimportant  or  erroneous.  Nevertheless, 
they  were  men  thoroughly  in  earnest  and  of  implicit 
belief.  Briant  in  his  reply  trifled  with  them.  Hardly 
troubling  himself  to  conceal  his  contempt,  he  per- 
mitted a  vein  of  irony  to  run  through  his  answer, 
which,  while  it  must  have  bewildered  as  well  as  ex- 
asperated his  opponents,  was  out  of  place. 

Naturally  they  were  not  slow  to  respond,  and,  as  is 
the  custom  of  men  of  their  calibre,  they  forthwith 
proceeded  to  identify  themselves  with  the  sacred  cause 
of  which  they  were  the  self-appointed  and  incompetent 
advocates.  They  accused  Mr.  Briant  of  levity  in  the 
treatment  of  religious  tniths,  and  of  prevarication ; 
and  they  proceeded  in  their  labored  way  to  show  that 
he  was  an  Arminian  and  unsound.  Mr.  Briant  had 
in  his  letter  referred  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Foxcroft,  the 
coUeague  of  Dr.  Chauncey  in  the  First  Church  of 
Boston,  as  *'  a  verbose,  dark,  Jesuitical  writer,"  and, 
accordingly,  Mr.  Foxcroft  now  returned  the  compli- 
ment by  accusing  Mr.  Briant  of  being  not  Arminian 
merely,  but  even  Socinian.  To  this  contribution  to 
eighteenth  century  theological  debate  Mr.  Briant  re- 
plied in  a  way  which  demonstrated  that  in  pointed 
controversy  his  opponents  were  no  match  for  him,  and 
he  now  fairly  convicted  them  of  having  brought 
serious  charges  against  him  on  the  strength  of  con- 
jecture and  suspicion  only  ;  but  the  discussion  had 
drifted  awny  from  great  doctrinal  issues  to  mere  per- 
sonalities, and  it  ceased  to  be  of  importance. 
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Yet  it  did  not  stop  then.  Mr.  Briant  had 
the  waters  of  local  theology  to  their  depth,  nor  did 
the  agitation  subside  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
At  the  time  of  his  second  letter  he  was  not  yet  thirty ; 
but  he  was  already  drawing  to  his  end,  and  the  dosing 
months  of  that  short  and  stormy  pastorate  must  have 
been  most  trying ;  for,  tliough  not  ¥dthout  warm  sym- 
pathizers among  the  more  liberal  of  his  brethren,  Mr. 
Briant's  own  people  were  no  longer  undivided.  This 
state  of  affairs  resulted  in  the  intervention  of  one  of 
those  Ecclesiastical  Councils  which,  in  the  language 
of  Mr.  Briant's  most  eminent  successor  in  the  pulpit 
of  the  North  Precinct  church,  effected  ^^as  much  as 
Councils  ever  effect,  —  that  is  nothing  at  all,  except, 
it  may  be,  to  increase  the  difficulty  in  which  they  in- 
termeddled.'* ^  Nevertheless  such  was  the  bitterness 
and  harsh  language  engendered  by  this  controversy, 
going  even  to  the  length  of  g^undless  charges  against 
the  pastor  of  ^^  scandalous  immoralities,"  that,  on  the 
22d  of  August  following  the  sessions  of  the  Council, 
*^  Ebenezer  Adams  was  Suspended  from  the  Commu- 
nion of  the  Church  for  the  false,  abusive  and  scanda- 
lous stories  that  his  unbridled  Tongue  liad  spread 
against  the  Pastor,  and  refusing  to  make  a  proper 
Confession  of  his  manifest  Wickedness;"  but  tliat 
Ebenezer  Adams  pursued  the  course  he  did  from  con- 
viction rather  than  malevolence  may  be  inferred  from 
tlie  fact  that,  twenty  years  later,  in  1773,  the  church, 
in  the  days  of  Mr.  Briant's  successor,  made  choice 
of  him  for  deacon,  in  the  place  of  Deacon,  and  Briga- 
dier-General, Palmer.  The  probabilities  are  that  Dea- 
con El)enezer  Adams  was  merely  a  rigid,  old-school 
Orthodox,  whose  theology,  of  no  unusual  kind,  was 
not  above  seeking  the  aid  of  calumny. 

'  Lunt,  Two  Discourses^  141. 
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On  the  22d  of  the  ensuing  October  a  precinct  meet- 
ing was  held  to  take  action  on  the  pastor's  request  for 
dismission.  His  health  was  failing.  Mr.  Briant  did 
not  survive  his  dismissal  quite  one  year,  dying  at  Hing- 
faam  in  the  early  autumn  of  1764.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  but  thirty-two,  and,  of  all  those  who 
have  served  as  pastors  of  his  church,  his  remains  and 
those  of  his  eloquent  successor  a  century  later,  William 
Parsons  Lunt,  alone  do  not  moulder  in  the  old  North 
Precinct  graveyard.  Briant  was  buried  in  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Hingham  in  September,  1764,  while, 
over  a  century  later,  Mr.  Lunt,  a  tired  wayfarer,  died 
as  he  journeyed  towards  the  Holy  Land.  Falling  ill  at 
Ezion-Geber  at  tlie  northern  extremity  of  the  Red  Sea, 
he  sank  away  after  two  nights  of  fever.  *^  Decently 
and  reverently,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  March, 
1857,  his  mortal  remains  were  laid  in  the  sands.  A 
rude  heap  of  stones  marks  the  spot.'' 

The  last  French  war,  that  which  resulted  in  the 
English  conquest  of  Canada,  had  then  already  begun 
before  Mr.  Briant  died,  and  while  Washington  was 
then  reconnoitring  on  the  Ohio,  Lord  Monckton  was 
preparing  for  the  removal  of  the  Acadians;  Brad- 
dock's  defeat  took  place  the  following  July.  The 
Revolutionary  struggle  followed  close  on  the  French 
War.  This  rapid  sequence  of  great  events  outside 
materially  affected  even  the  North  Precinct  church  of 
Braintree,  and  a  long  period  of  doctrinal  quiescence 
ensued,  which  amounted  at  last  almost  to  torpidity. 
It  was  on  the  22d  of  October,  1753,  that  Mr.  Briant 
was  dismissed,  and  just  one  year  later,  on  the  8th  of 
October,  1754,  the  parish  extended  a  call  to  the  Rev. 
Anthony  Wibird. 

Mr.  Wibird,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  the  class  of 
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1747,  was  at  tLe  time  of  this  call  in  his  twenty-eighth 
year.  He  at  first  declined,  apparently  on  the  ground 
that  the  salary  voted  would  not  suffice  for  his  support. 
It  was  small,  being  but  eighty  pounds  a  year,  with  a 
further  sum  of  one  hundred  and  thirty^ree  pounds, 
six  shillings,  and  eightpence,  ^^  lawful  money,*'  for  *^  a 
settlement"  This  it  will  be  noticed  was  not  so  much 
as  Mr.  Fiske  had  received  nearly  a  century  before. 
Subsequently  the  parish  modified  its  terms,  offering  a 
salary  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year,  with  no  sum  at 
settlement,  and  this  proposition  Mr.  Wibird  accepted. 
He  was  ordained  on  the  6th  of  February,  1766.  The 
Wibird  pastorate,  the  longest  in  the  annals  of  the 
parish,  covered  forty-five  years,  outlasting  the  century, 
and  during  it  the  colonies  separated  from  the  mother- 
country,  and  the  North  Precinct  of  Braintree  became 
the  town  of  Quincy.  What  with  French  and  Revolu- 
tionary wars  and  reigns  of  terror,  die  downfall  of  the 
old  and  the  upbuilding  of  the  new,  the  world  in  those 
days  moved  rapidly ;  but  amid  all  the  turmoil  with- 
out, —  stamp-acts,  tea-riots.  Bunker  Hill  fights.  Dec- 
larations of  Independence,  and  elections  of  Presidents, 
—  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wibird  seems  to  have  pursued  the 
even  tenor  of  his  way.  He  was  about  seven  years 
older  than  John  Adams,  who  saw  much  of  him  during 
the  years  the  former  was  picking  up  a  practice  at 
Braintree,  and  in  1759  the  active-minded  young  lawyer 
wi*ote  of  the  divine  that  his  soul  was  lost  in  ^^  dronish 
effeminacy,"  though  he  had  '^  his  mind  stuffed  with 
, remarks  and  stories  of  human  virtues  and  vices,  wis- 
dom and  folly,  etc.*'  On  yet  another  occasion  he 
observed  upon  Parson  Wibird's  popularity,  —  "He 
plays  with  babies  and  young  children  that  begin  to 
prattle,  and  talks  with  their  mothers,  asks  them  faniil- 
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iar,  pleasant  questions  about  their  affection  to  their 
children ;  he  has  a  familiar,  careless  way  of  convers- 
ing with  people,  men  and  women ;  he  has  wit  and 
humor/* 

•  Before  Mr.  Wibird's  pastorate  closed  he  was,  through 
bodily  infirmity,  disabled  from  preaching,  so  that  on 
February  5,  1800,  exactly  four  months  before  the 
pastor's  death,  the  Kev.  Peter  Whitney  was  ordained 
as  his  colleague.  Like  all  his  predecessors  in  that 
pulpit,  except  Tompson  and  Flynt,  Mr.  Whitney  was 
a  Harvard  graduate,  belonging  to  the  class  of  1791, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  ordination  he  was  thirty-two. 
His  pastorate  lasted  through  forty-three  years,  and 
during  it  the  Unitarian  movement  under  Channing 
took  place  in  New  England,  and,  as  was  fit  and 
proper,  the  former  Braintree  church,  —  the  church  of 
Wheelwright  and  Brian t,  —  fell  readily  into  line  on 
tlie  side  of  liberal  Christianity.  One  hundred  and 
sixteen  yeara  elapsed  between  the  Cambridge  synod, 
which  so  summarily  suppressed  the  heresies  of  Wheel- 
wright, and  the  Braintree  Ecclesiastical  Council  which 
deprecated  the  teachings  of  Briant.  A  period  of  fifty 
years  followed  during  which  the  mind  of  New  England 
was  drawn  wholly  away  from  problems  of  theology, 
and  concentrated  first  on  questions  of  civil  rights  and 
afterwards  on  questions  of  government.  Not  until  the 
earlier  years  of  the  present  century  was  political  order 
established ;  and  then  religious  issues  once  more  came 
to  the  front.  New  England  Unitarianism  assumed 
shape,  and  Channing  foreshadowed  Parker.  John 
Adams,  discussing  in  1815  the  principles  of  the  new 
departure,  found  in  them  nothing  that  was  not  famil- 
iarly known  to  him,  and  bore  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  sixty-five  years  before  Lemuel  Briant  was  a  Uni- 
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tarian.^  So  the  clmnge  from  orthodoxy  to  Unitarian- 
ism  in  the  case  of  the  first  church  of  old  Braintree 
came  in  the  fulness  of  time. 

Thus  in  Quincy  that  ecclesiastical  domination  which 
had  ruled  ^Uhe  Mount"  with  hand  of  iron  passed 
slowly  and  imperceptibly  away,  and  in  1827  Mr. 
Whitney  was  able  to  record  that  ^^  for  the  last  thirty 
years  this  society  has  been  more  united,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  in  our  country.  No  ^root  of  bitterness' 
has  in  any  measure  sprung  up  to  trouble  them ;  none 
of  that  ill-will  which  sectarianism  so  often  produces 
has  been  found  among  them,  nor  have  any  of  those 
sources  of  division  arisen  which  in  so  many  of  the 
towns  of  New  England  have  cut  the  happiest  societies 
asunder." 

These  words  were  written  at  the  very  time  when  the 
old  epoch  had  come  to  a  natural  close,  and  the  new 
one  was  about  to  begin.  The  silence  of  the  West 
Quincy  hills  was  now  broken  by  the  sharp  ring  of  the 
sledge  on  the  drill,  and  loud  blasts  told  of  quar- 
ries from  which  gangs  of  busy  men  were  taking  huge 
blocks  of  stone  to  be  carried  off  on  the  newly-devised 
railway,  which,  opened  only  the  year  before,  was  daily 
examined  by  curious  visitors  from  far  and  near. 
Forces  destined  in  a  few  years  to  revolutionize  the 
town  were  newly  but  actively  at  work.  Though  the 
Mass  hod  not  yet  been  celebrated  iu  Quincy,  and,  in- 
deed, no  new  religious  society  had  been  organized  there 
for  more  than  a  century,  the  church  and  the  town 
were  no  longer  one.  The  separation  had  taken  place 
three  yeara  before.  Most  significant  of  all,  the  old 
church  edifice  of  1732,  in  which  three  whole  gener- 
ations of  townspeople  had  worshipped  together  as  one 

^  Puttee,  Old  Braintree  and  Quincy^  222,  note. 
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civil  and  religious  family,  —  this  plain,  wooden  meet- 
ing-house was  even  then  being  removed  to  give  place 
to  that  more  pretentious  temple  of  stone  which  was  in 
a  few  years  to  be  known  only  as  the  place  of  worship 
of  one,  and  not  the  most  numerous,  of  the  many  re- 
ligious societies  into  which  the  people  of  the  town  had 
divided. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

LAKD  TITLES  AKD  THB  TOWK  OOMlfOm. 

In  speaking  of  the  town  of  Brmintree,  then  newly  in- 
corporated, Captain  Edward  Johnson,  in  his  ^  Won- 
der-working Proyidence,'*  remarked, — ^  Some  of 
Boston  retain  their  farms  from  being  of  their  Town, 
yet  do  they  lye  within  their  bounds,  and  how  it  comes 
to  PASS  I  know  not"  It  will  also  be  remembered 
tliat  at  the  time  of  the  incorporation  two  thousand 
acres  had  been  '^  set  apart  at  the  Mount "  for  the  nse 
of  Boston,  ^  in  tlie  most  conyenient  place  unallotted." 
For  several  years  thereafter  Boston  continued  to  make 
allotments  in  Braintree,  until  in  January,  1644,  a 
tract  of  three  thonsaiid  acres  was  granted  to  John 
Winthrop,  Jr.,  and  others  for  the  encouragement  of 
Hoine  iron-works  then  projected.  Thus  a  quarter  of 
the  entire  township,  large  as  it  was,  had  been  eiUier 
reserved  to  Boston,  or  set  aside  as  common  lauds,  or 
given  away  to  form  largo  private  estates.  It  has  al- 
rcmly  been  remarked  that  the  actual  settlers  in  Brain- 
tree  seem  as  a  rule  £(>  have  been  poor  persons  who 
rcioeived  small  allotments  proportioned  to  the  size  of 
tlieir  families,  usually  four  acres  to  ^^a  head,"  or  for 
each  monibor.  On  those  who  had  received  these  allot- 
nujnts  fell  the  burden  of  the  town's  charges. 

Town  ehargos,  it  is  true,  were  in  the  earlier  period 
in  much  the  largest  part  for  the  support  of  the  church : 
but  a  contribution  of  XII 0  a  year  for  that  purpose, 
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which  was  the  amount  at  first  annually  paid  to  Messrs. 
Tompson  and  Flynt,  was  a  heavy  burden  ;  for,  even 
though  made  in  country  pay,  it  represented,  when 
the  relative  numbers  and  wealth  of  the  communities 
are  considered,  more  than  the  equivalent  of  an  an- 
nual assessment  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  upon 
those  now  occupying  the  territory  of  the  original  town. 
Naturally,  also,  in  the  case  of  early  Braintrce,  the 
exemption  of  the  Boston  allotments  from  their  share 
of  the  charge  was  from  the  beginning  a  source  of 
jealousy  and  contention.  The  ari*angement  of  1689, 
tlierefore,  was  one  which  could  not  be  permanent. 
Accordingly,  an  order  was  passed  by  the  Braintree 
freeholders,  as  early  as  1641,  that  no  house  or  land  in 
the  town  should  be  sold  to  any  one  not  an  inhabitant 
until  it  had  first  been  offered  to  '^  the  men  appointed  * 
to  dispose  of  town  affairs ; "  and,  in  case  they  did  not 
Bcc  fit  to  purchase,  it  coidd  then  bo  sold  "  only  to 
such  as  the  townsmen  shall  approve  on.''  Nor  could 
any  one  not  received  as  an  inhabitant  build  within  the 
town  limits  without  permission.  ,  .^ 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  word  ^^inhabitant  '* 
carried  with  it  a  strict  legal  significance,  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  loose  meaning  it  has  now ;  for  it  in- 
cluded those  only  who  as  householders,  or  through  the 
occupancy  of  the  land,  were  interested  in  the  manage- 
ment or  well-being  of  the  locality  :  but  it  included  all 
such,  whether  actually  residing  there  or  elsewhere. 
By  passing  a  vote,  therefore,  which  strictly  limited 
the  s<ale  or  transfer  of  land  to  such  as  "  the  townsmen 
shall  approve  on,"  the  freeholders  made  their  town 
something  very  like  a  close  corporation.  Similar  re- 
strictions are  found  not  only  in  the  early  records  of 
the  Massachusetts  towns,  but  they  can  be  traced  back 
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to  ihe  Teatonio  mmric  Bja^mn  and  tbe  SftUaut  or 
Frank,  law  of  the  f oarih  and  fifth  oantnriea ;  and,  in- 
deed, tbeir  ultimate  origin  would  probaUy  have  to  be 
looked  for,  not  in  any  village  or  tribal  naagea  no  mat- 
ter how  primitive,  but  imbedded  deep  in  the  animal 
inatinctB  of  devebped  man.^ 

But,  while  rigid  reetriotiona  on  inhabitanojr  were 
common  to  all  the  original  MaaaaohnaettB  towna,  and 
may  indeed  be  oonaidered  a  fundamental  principle  of 
their  polity,  if  not  a  neceeeary  incident  to  their  origin 
as  commercial  enterprises,  yet  in  the  particular  case 
of  Braintree  it  may  further  with  confidence  be  sur- 
mised, that  the  inhibition  of  further  non-resident  land- 
ownership,  and  the  strict  limitation  of  the  incoming 
of  new  settlers,  had  a  fourfold  object.  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  Antinomian  excite- 
ment and  its  alien  law.^  Above  all  things,  the  peace 
of  the  church  was  not  again  to  be  disturbed ;  and  to 
that  end  every  element  of  civil  and  religious  discord 
was  to  be  excluded.  Church  and  town  were  one ;  and 
it  was  thus  reserved  for  the  members  of  the  church 
to  say  who  might  be  inhabitants  of  the  town.  The 
Lord's  people  were  to  be  hedged  in  securely  against 
intruders.  Next,  and  second  in  importance  only  to 
religious  considerations,  came  the  fact  tlrnt  the  legal 
inhabitancy  of  the  town  carried  with  it  certain  rights 
and  privileges  in  the  common  lands,  then  supposed  to 
be  of  value.  Further  on,  these  rights  and  privileges 
will  be  more  particularly  referred  to.  Third,  came  in 
the  question  of  the  support  of  the  poor  and  the  help- 
less. Under  that  system  of  English  ]aw  and  custom 
which  the  settlers  had  brought  over  with  them,  every 

^  See  paper  in  Proceedings  of  Ijjfuu.  Uist.  Soc.  Series  11.  Til*  ^02. 
«  Supra,  450. 
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one  had  a  right  to  insist  on  being  kept  from  starving 
and  freezing.  That  right  was  established  by  legal 
residence.  From  the  beginning,  therefore,  it  has  been 
matter  of  deep  concern  with  all  Massachusetts  towns 
to  prevent  the  poor  and  dependent  from  becoming 
legal  inhabitants  within  their  limits  ;  and  this  is  still 
the  case.  The  ancient  records  contain  cases  in  which 
a  married  man  is  ordered  to  send  his  father-in-law, 
and  a  father  and  mother  their  married  daughters,  out 
of  the  town,  and  the  answer  was  made  that  the  parties 
ordered  "  would  willingly  be  ridd  of  "  the  incumbrances 
referred  to,  but  ^^  considering  the  relation  that  is  be- 
tween them  .  •  .  could  not  turne  [them]  out  of  doars 
this  winter  time."  ^  The  Braintree  town  order  of  1641 
was  to  provide  against  this  common  liability.  Fourth, 
and  finally,  the  order  was  intended  to  meet  in  a  certain 
degree  the  vexatious  question,  peculiar  to  Braintree, 
of  non-resident  ownership.  The  people  of  the  town 
wished  to  purchase  among  themselves  all  lands  and 
tenements  offered  for  sale,  so  that  neither  land  nor 
tenement  should  in  future  be  held  by  any  one  who 
did  not  actually  live  in  Braintree  and  share  in  its 
town  and  parish  burdens. 

But  the  evil  of  absentee  land-ownership  could  not  be 
remedied  in  this  way.  Accordingly,  in  1647  another 
attempt  was  made  to  correct  it.  Upon  a  commuta- 
tion payment  of  X50  in  five  equal  annual  instalments, 
"to  be  made  in  merchantable  corn,  as  wheat,  rye, 
peas,  and  Indian,  at  fifty  shillings  in  each  of  them," 
Boston  agreed  that  all  land  owned  by  its  inhabitants 
in  Braintree  should,  when  laid  out  and  improved,  be 
accounted  as  Braintree  lands,  and  as  such  become 
liable  to  every  common  town  charge.     But  this  agree- 

*  Fourth  Report  of  Boston  Record  Commisnonergf  180-2. 
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ment,  abo,  fiuled  to  settle  the  question.  The  misiui- 
veyed  and  nnimproYed  lands  next  became  the  bona  of 
contention.  Inhabitants  of  Boston,  going  back  to  the 
loose  gpntuts  freely  made  in  earlier  times,  claimed  own- 
ership. A  ve3cations  and  endless  litigation  seemed 
imminent.  On  a  greatly  redaoed  scale,  it  was  the  ques- 
tion which  during  that  century  and  the  next  involved 
England  and  France  and  Spain  in  war  upon  war.  A 
wilderness  was  in  dispute,  the  ownership  of  which 
rested  on  paper  titles  often  coming  in  conflict  with 
actual  occupancy.  Fortunately  the  parties  to  the  con- 
flict in  this  case  were  not  in  a  position  to  declare  war 
on  each  other,  or  even  to  come  to  blows ;  but  in  Jan- 
uary, 1698,  seventy  freeholders  of  Braintree  formally 
and  in  writing  covenanted  one  with  another  ^*  to  de- 
fend our  ancient  Rights,  and  oppose  in  a  course  of 
Law  those  and  all  those  that  shall  by  any  means  dis- 
turbe,  molest,  or  iudoavour  to  disposesse  "  any  of  their 
number;  and  they  promised  to  bear  as  a  common  bur- 
den all  charges  which  might  arise  out  of  the  lawsuits 
expected  to  ensue. 

This  determined  front  natui*ally  brought  about  a 
compromise,  and  in  the  year  1700  a  body  o{  the  Brain- 
tree  freeholders  agreed  to  purchase  all  the  waste  land 
within  the  town  limits,  a  title  to  which  was  claimed 
by  inhabitants  of  Boston,  paying  therefor  jETOO;  a 
sum  which  seems  small,  and  the  equivalent  of  perhaps 
$12,000  only  in  our  money,  but  to  that  territorial 
community  no  less  a  burden  than  the  payment  of 
$700,000  would  be  now.  In  order  effectually  to  pre- 
vent a  repetition  of  the  non-resident  experience,  it  was 
at  the  same  time,  and  at  a  public  meeting,  further 
voted  that  no  purchaser  of  these  lands  should  make 
any  conveyance  of  them  to  any  outsiders,  ^^  Uiereby  to 
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let  tbem  have  a  foothold  or  interest  in  said  purchase 
or  any  other  way."  The  purchase-money  was  raised 
by  voluntary  subscription  through  the  efforts  of  an 
association  consisting  of  one  hundred  inhabitants  of 
Braintree,  and  the  Boston  claims  finally  extinguished. 
It  was  noticeable,  also,  and  characteristic  of  the  time 
and  of  the  people,  that  the  committee  of  the  town  of 
Boston  appointed  to  execute  the  deed  for  these  lands, 
and  to  receive  the  purchase-money,  was  further  in- 
structed to  lay  out  *'the  said  money  in  some  real 
Estate  for  the  use  of  the  Public  Latin  School." 

Thus  ended  a  controversy  the  importance  of  which 
to  Braintree  cannot  be  exaggerated.  It  involved  a 
vital  question,  —  that  of  a  fixed  rent-charge  to  be  for- 
ever paid  by  the  actual  occupant  of  land  to  a  technical 
owner.  English  and  Irish  experience  had  sought  to 
repeat  itself  on  new  soil.  From  the  time  of  King 
James'  grants  to  the  Virginia  companies  in  1606 
downwards,  one  grantee  after  another  of  large  tracts 
of  American  wilderness  had  thought  to  secure  forever 
some  annual  return  from  them,  just  as  English  adven- 
turers and  court  favorites  had  secured  similar  returns 
from  the  grants  of  William  the  Conqueror,  Henry 
VIII.,  and  Elizabeth.  It  was  proposed  to  transplant 
the  feudal  system  to  America,  and  the  future  increase, 
at  least,  in  land  value,  —  what  is  now  in  the  language 
of  the  political  economist  known  as  the  unearned  in- 
crement, —  was  to  be  appropriated ;  and  the  town  of 
Boston,  under  the  order  of  May,  1634,  giving  it  "  con- 
venient enlargement  at  Mount  WoUaston,"  was  but 
taking  the  place  of  Lord  Gorges  under  the  Greenwich 
allotment  of  June,  1623.* 

Thus  the  Greenwich  scheme  on  a  most  grandiose 

»  Supra,  139-40. 
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scale,  and  the  ^'enlargement*'  vote,  with  the  subse- 
quent lavish  Uoston  allotments,  on  a  plan  of  greatly 
reduced  proportions,  wei*e  attempts  to  introduce  into 
New  England  something  bearing  a  close  resemblance 
to  that  land  system  which  Strongbow  had  introduced 
into  Ireland  four  centuries  and  a  half  before.  That 
the  first  of  these  attempts  failed  was,  it  may  safely  be 
asserted,  the  making  of  New  England ;  the  failure  of 
the  last  was  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  Braintree. 
The  occupants  of  the  soil  became  the  owners  of  it. 
Paying  no  rent,  what  they  would  under  another  sys- 
tem have  been  forced  to  pay  as  rent  remained  with 
them ;  and  it  represented  that  slow  accretion  of  sub- 
stance which  built  up  the  community.  The  additional 
value  which  the  laborer's  toil  gave  to  the  land  be- 
longed to  the  resident  toiler,  and  not  to  his  absentee 
landlord. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  in  detail  the  cause 
of  the  failure  of  either  the  Gorges  scheme  of  1628,  or 
the  ^'  enlargement "  scheme  eleven  years  later ;  though 
now  it  is  plain  to  see  that  the  first  was,  from  natural 
economic  influences,  doomed  from  the  start.  Land- 
lordism depends  on  a  monopoly  of  land ;  and  the 
abundance  of  cheap  lands,  combined  with  the  want  of 
accumulated  capital,  made  landlordism  impossible  in 
America.  But,  while  this  was  true  of  the  country  as 
a  whole  and  of  the  Gorges  scheme,  it  was  by  no  means 
equally  true  of  '^  the  Mount "  and  the  Boston  '^  en- 
largement "  plan.  The  net  of  the  law  was  thrown  over 
"the  Mount'*  in  1637,  when  provision  was  first  made 
for  a  church  there,  and  again  in  1640,  when  a  town 
was  incorporated.  From  that  net  the  people  of  Brain- 
tree  had  to  extricate  themselves.  The  agreement  of 
January  10,  1698,  was  accordingly  their  declaration  of 
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independence  of  landlordism.  The  contract  of  26th 
January,  1700,  was  the  recognition  of  that  indepen- 
dence. The  long  struggle  between  the  paper  claimants 
of  the  soil,  on  the  one  side,  and  its  actual  occupants, 
on  the  other  side,  runs  through  sixty  years  of  the  town 
records.  It  was  only  an  episode  in  the  history  of  an 
insignificant  New  England  village,  and  as  such  is  be- 
neath the  notice  of  history.  Yet  it  had  great  histori- 
cal significance.  In  a  natural  way,  all  unconsciously 
to  those  composing  it,  a  single  member  in  a  commu- 
nity of  towns  was  asserting  itself  in  the  line  of  com- 
mon development. 

But  there  was  a  vested  right  in  the  soil  of  New 
England  anterior  to  the  title  derived  from  the  crown, 
—  the  right  of  occupancy  by  the  Indians.  Every 
grant  made  by  the  General  Court  was  made  subject 
to  this  right,  and  it  devolved  upon  the  grantee  to 
extinguish  it  by  purchase.  The  "  convenient  enlarge- 
ment "  at  the  Mount  was  no  exception  to  the  rule,  and 
this  fact  led  to  a  complication  which  now  reads  like  a 
burlesque  on  those  national  claims  tlien  so  freely  as- 
serted and  so  bloodily  argued.  While  the  controversy 
with  Boston  was  still  dragging  on,  certain  inhabitants 
of  Braintree  on  behalf  of  the  whole  secured,  as  a 
muniment  of  title  and  out  of  mere  superabundance 
of  caution,  a  deed  of  the  township  from  some  of  the 
Indian  descendants  of  Chickatabot.  This  deed,  duly 
signed  and  sealed,  with  delivery  "  by  turf  and  twig," 
conveyed  to  the  grantees  one  of  those  Indian  titles  so 
frequently  met  with  in  the  early  records  of  New  Eng- 
land, —  titles  the  result  of  transactions  which  grave 
historians  have  not  hesitated  to  defend  and  even  to 
extol,  but  which  in  point  of  fact  were  a  mockery  of 
law,  and  entitled  to  no  more  consideration   than  if 
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those  defiuuded  through  them  had  been  infants  or 
simpletons.  Nevertheless,  the  so-callecl  Wampatuok 
deed  of  1665  professed  to  convey  a  title  to  Braintree 
township  from  certain  ignorant  savages,  who  never 
owned  the  soil)  to  eight  gprantees,  among  whom  was 
one  Richard  Thayer.  Seventeen  years  later,  in  1692, 
Richard  Thayer  not  only  asserted  his  title  to  the 
whole  township  by  virtue  of  this  deed,  but  aotnally 
I)ctitioned  the  Privy  Council  to  have  the  property  put 
in  his  hands,  ho  having  been  driven  from  it  ^^  to  his 
bitter  Ruine." 

Tliis  occurred  in  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  —  a  period  during  which  Massachusetts 
was  not  in  favor  at  court.  It  was  not  possible  to 
know  what  secret,  or  even  corrupt,  influences  might 
be  at  work  behind  a  distant  and  all-powerful  tribunal 
like  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  freeholders  weie 
greatly  stirreil  when  tidings  reached  them  of  this  new 
assault.  An  address  to  the  King  was  at  once  pre- 
pared, and  *'  subscribed  by  an  hundred  and  tliirty- 
four  hands  out  of  this  small  town  ; "  after  which  it 
was  duly  forwarded  to  Joseph  Dudley  and  John 
Richards,  the  agents  of  the  colony  in  London,  and  by 
theui  filed  with  the  Privy  Council.  The  document 
and  the  accompanying  letter  of  transmittal,  presu- 
mably the  work  of  that  "  true  New  England  man,"  as 
Sewell  describes  him,  Colonel  Edmund  Quincy,  were 
characteristic  of  the  time,  and  in  it  the  claimant's 
history,  methods  and  belongings  were  set  forth  with 
primitive  directness.  Thayer,  it  was  alleged,  had 
come  to  New  li^ngland  some  forty  years  before,  one  of 
"  eight  poor  children  "  of  a  very  poor  father,  whose 
shop,  for  ho  was  a  cobbler,  "  would  now  hardly  con- 
tiiino  (the  claimant)  with  his  arms  a  Kiml)ow.     And 
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of  a  mushrome  hee'  s  swolue  in  conceipt  to  a  Coloss 
or  giant  of  State,  and  dreams  of  a  Dukedome."  The 
body  of  the  town,  it  was  further  stated,  looked  upon 
themselves  ^^  as  basely  traduced  by  Thayer's  reports ; 
whose  cards,  had  they  been  good,  hee  had  the  less 
need  of  cheating,  fraud  and  falsehood  to  helpe  him 
out ; "  but  *^  he  hath  been  dealing  so  much  for  Indian 
deeds  and  titles  to  land,  and  by  these  ways,  having 
made  himself  one  of  the  forlorn  hope  among  men 
of  desperate  fortunes,  he  hath  left  himself  little  or 
nothing  but  such  imaginary  vexatious  claims  to  his 
neighbors  lauds  and  possessions.'*  Nothing  more  is 
recorded  of  Richard  Thayer  and  his  claim ;  but  the 
Wampatuck  deed  of  1665,  preserved  doubtless  among 
the  papers  of  Edmund  Quincy,  has  long  hung  in  the 
Braintree  Town-hall,  an  interesting  reminder  of  a  class 
of  fictitious  or  fraudulent  conveyances  which  for  over 
half  a  century  threw  a  cloud  on  colonial  land  titles. 

The  wrangle  over  land  titles  and  absentee  ownership 
thus  occupied  sixty  years,  but  the  questions  and  quar- 
rels which  arose  out  of  the  possession  of  the  commons 
required  in  their  settlement  twice  that  space  of  time. 
In  the  original  Braintree  there  were  three  descriptions 
of  these  common  lands ;  they  included  a  little  less  than 
2,000  acres,  and  were  known  as  the  South  and  North 
Commons,  the  ministerial  land  and  the  school  land. 
When  it  is  said  that  the  settlers  of  Massachusetts 
were  as  a  body  common  people  of  the  purest  English 
blood,  much  naturally  follows.  The  English  are  a 
tenacious  race,  not  easily  adapting  themselves  to  new 
conditions.  They  brought  to  New  England,  there- 
fore, together  with  their  language  and  families  and 
household  stuffs,  a  mass  of  customs  and  usages  which 
dated  back  to  the  Saxon  days  of  King  Ceawlin  and 
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Ine,  but  were  litUe  applicable  to  the  new  sarround- 
ings.  Of  these  usages  and  customs  many  yet  remain 
in  the  more  remote  towns,  strange  relics  of  the  almost 
forgotten  communal  system  of  early  German  life.  An- 
tiquarians  from  time  to  time  come  across  them,  and 
when  they  do  so  they  are  apt  to  expatiate,  as  if  it 
were  matter  of  surprise  that  the  first  settlers,  in  bring- 
ing with  them  their  Saxon  tongue,  also  brought  their 
Saxon  village  ways.^  Yet  such  was  the  fact  They 
not  only  brought  those  ways,  but,  after  their  natures, 
they  were  slow  to  see  that  in  many  respects  such  ways 
did  not  fit  into  their  new  life.  In  the  matter  of  com- 
mon lands,  for  instance,  the  original  settlers  came 
from  a  country  In  which  almost  every  hamlet  had  its 
common  and  its  rights  of  commonage,  and  in  which 
also  public  institutions,  whether  religious  or  educa- 
tional, were  endowed,  and  thus,  to  a  large  extent,  self- 
sustaining.  Acconlingly,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course, 
provision  was  very  generally  made  in  the  Massachu- 
setts towns  to  reproduce  the  system  to  which  the  set- 
tlers had  been  accustomed  at  home.  The  church  and 
the  school  were  provided  for,  and  the  inhabitant  to  a 
certain  extent  relieved  of  the  burden  of  supporting 
tliem  ;  while  the  town  commons,  either  through  the 
rental  derived  from  letting  them  or  the  direct  value  of 
the  rights  enjoyed  in  them,  were  intended  to  supply 
a  revenue  which  should  qo  far  towards  meeting  the 
miscellaneous  ex})enses  of  the  town.  All  descriptions 
of  public  charge  would  to  a  large  extent  in  this  way  be 


1  Doyle,  Englith  in  America;  the  Puritan  Colonies^  \.  74;  Adams, 
Germanic  Origin  of  Neio  England  Towns^  Johns  Hopkins  Uniuersitjf 
Stuiiies^  i. ;  Andrews,  Theory  of  the  Village  Community^  Am.  Hist, 
Association  PajHrrs,  v.  47 ;  Uenmrka  uf  Messm.  Cbamberluin  aud 
(Joodoll,  Proc.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Serioa  II.  v.  272,  821). 
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provided  for ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  as  will  presently 
be  seen,  more  than  a  century  after  Braiiitree  was  in- 
corporated the  annual  taxation  of  its  inhabitants  was 
little  more  than  nominal,  the  revenue  derived  from 
the  school  lands  and  the  town  commons,  badly  man- 
aged as  both  were,  materially  contributing  to  the  re- 
duction of  direct  public  charges. 

While,  therefore,  the  original  settlers  in  Braintree 
undoubtedly  brought  with  them  from  England  the 
traditional  idea  of  commons,  yet,  under  the  primitive 
system,  half  political  and  half  commercial,  with  which 
tJiey,  like  others  at  that  time,  organized  their  town, 
such  an  idea  would  also  naturally  hav^  suggested  it- 
self. In  a  country  yet  unoccupied,  those  preparing  to 
occupy  it  merely  made  provision  out  of  the  unappro- 
priated domain  to  relieve  themselves  individually  of  a 
portion  at  least  of  those  few  public  charges  which 
were  then  incident  to  every  civil  community ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  as  a  body  of  proprietors,  —  stock- 
holders they  would  now  be  called,  —  they  reserved  an 
undivided  interest  in  a  tract  of  territory  of  present  or 
prospective  value.  Apart  from  all  question  of  tra- 
dition and  usage,  the  proceeding,  under  the  circum- 
stances, indicated  merely  that  ordinary  forethought 
to  be  looked  for  in  a  thrifty,  provident  race. 

The  plan  was  not  only  natural,  it  was  well  devised ; 
but,  unfortunately  for  its  practical  success,  the  settlers 
did  not  make  due  allowance  for  changed  conditions. 
Coming  from  a  country  in  which  all  the  desirable  land 
was  occupied,  ihey  were  beginning  the  settlement  of 
a  wilderness,  wherein,  except  in  favored  spots,  land 
hardly  repaid  the  cost  of  fencing.  The  occupant  of  it 
certainly  could  not  afford  to  pay  rent.  Yet  to  get 
free  from  the  English  traditions  and  grasp  this  new 
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faet  seems  to  have  required  the  lifetime  of  more  Huui 
a  generation  of  settlers.  While  existing  in  a  ¥rilder- 
ness  still  infested  with  forest  animals  and  inaooessibla 
for  want  of  roads,  the  eaidier  generations  were  haunted 
with  the  fear  of  outsiders  coming  in.  Suoh,  instead 
of  giving  value  to  what  then  had  no  value,  would  seekt 
it  was  thought,  to  share  a  privilege  the  utter  worth- 
lessness  of  which,  with  the  oharaoteristio  stolidity  of 
their  race,  the  original  settlers  failed  to  realise. 

It  was  the  common  case  of  traditions  and  theories 
in  conflict  with  realities ;  and  consequently  the  Brain- 
tree  commons,  like  those  of  most  other  towns,  early 
proved  a  soured  of  quarrel  and  vexation.  The  privi- 
lege of  taking  stone,  timber  and  thatch  from  those 
commons,  as  well  as  pasturing  cows  upon  them,  was 
long  regarded  as  valuable.  It  was  one  of  the  advan- 
tages pertaining  to  the  commercial  side  of  the  organi- 
zation. As  early  as  1646  a  vote  was  passed,  authoriz- 
ing legal  inhabitants  to  take  timber  off  the  commons 
for  any  use  in  the  town,  but  imposing  a  penalty  of  five 
shillings  a  ton  on  any  sold  out  of  the  town.  For  years 
votes  of  a  similar  character  were  from  time  to  time  re- 
eonled,  especially  in  regard  to  stone  for  building  ipa^ 
terial.  Then,  not  satisfied  with  the  commons  they  had 
witliin  their  own  limits,  with  genuine  Anglo-Saxon 
land-hunger,  a  number  of  the  Braintree  freeholders 
petitioned  the  General  Court  in  1GG6  for  a  grant 
of  6,000  acres  elsewhere.  The  reason  they  assigned 
was  that  the  town  lands  held,  in  commonage  were 
limited  in  quantity,  only  2,000  acres,  and  ^^  very  poor 
and  barren  ''  as  well  as  ^^  much  worn  out ; "  that  the 
inhabitants  were  multiplying  and  ^^  already  much 
straightened,''  as  a  great  part  of  the  township  was 
held  by  ^^ Gentlemen  and  friends  of  other  Towns'' 
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which  the  townspeople  were  "  inforced  by  their  wants 
to  hire  of  them  at  dear  i*ates :  "  but  the  petition  was, 
in  fact,  an  outbreak  of  the  general  and  indiscriminate 
land  fever  which  then  and  ever  since  has  prevailed  in 
America.  In  this  case  the  General  Court  listened  to 
the  prayer  addressed  to  it,  and  ^^  on  consideration  of 
the  reasons  therein  expressed  "  made  a  grant  of  6,000 
acres  ^^  in  some  place,  limited  to  one  place,  not  pre- 
judicing any  plantation  or  particular  grant ;  "  and,  a 
few  years  later  on,  tliis  practice  of  granting  to  towns 
tracts  of  land  at  a  distance  for  settlement  became  com- 
mon. 

Territorial  questions,  and  the  issues  arising  out  of 
the  disposition  to  be  made  of  a  public  domain,  were 
thus  brought  before  the  Braintree  town-meeting.  In 
the  first  place  the  grant  had  to  be  definitely  located, 
and  this  proved  a  long  and  difficult  process,  so  that 
King  Philip's  war  broke  out  and  wholly  absorbed  the 
mind  of  the  General  Court  before  anything  definite 
was  accomplished.  At  last,  after  that  war  was  brought 
to  a  close,  Braintree  in  1679  again  petitioned  the 
Court  that,  '^  since  the  Lord  out  of  his  rich  grace  had 
made  them  lords  of  the  heathen  land,  they  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  have  ratified  the  former  grant ; " 
and  in  answer  to  this  quaint  request  leave  was  granted 
the  petitioners  "  to  lay  out  their  sixe  thousand  acres 
in  any  vacant  place  "  within  the  Massachusetts  juris- 
diction. The  matter  now  seems  to  have  lain  dormant 
for  thirty-four  years,  until  in  June,  1713,  a  committee 
was  ap|)ointed  to  find  and  lay  out  the  6,000  acres,  who 
were  to  receive  "  for  their  so  doing  Thirty  Pounds  if 
the  thing  be  effected,  otherwise  nothing."  The  grant 
was  now,  in  1715,  confirmed,  and  the  land  assigned  in 
that  part  of  Worcester  County  since  incorporated  as 
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New  Bi-aintree.  In  other  words,  it  was  much  as  it 
now  is  when  a  territory  is  organised,  out  of  which  a 
new  State  is  ultimately  to  be  created.  But  it  was  at 
this  point  the  real  trouble  began,  for  it  became  neces- 
sary to  devise  some  definite  policy  for  dealing  with  the 
public  domain.  Was  that  domain  to  be  held  ?  —  or 
was  it  to  be  disposed  of  ?  —  and,  if  disposed  of,  was  it 
to  be  for  the  benefit  of  individuals,  or  of  the  commu- 
nity ? —  If  for  the  benefit  of  individuals,  to  whom  did 
it  belong,  and  how  was  it  to  reach  the  beneficiaries? 
—  If  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  how  and  to 
what  public  uses  was  it  to  be  applied  ?  —  The  Congres- 
sional discussions  of  the  future  were  anticipated  in  the 
wearisome  town-meeting  wrangles  which,  through  long 
years,  took  place  within  the  walls  of  the  old  stone 
meeting-house  of  Braintree. 

Accordingly,  in  1714  it  was  voted  that  the  grant 
should  be  sold ;  and  the  year  following  it  was  voted 
it  should  not  be  sold.  The  question  was  then  agitated 
as  to  whom  the  land  in  question  belonged ;  and  a 
committee  api)ointed,  in  1719,  to  consider  the  matter, 
in  due  time  rei)orted  that,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
composing  the  committee,  the  land  ^'  belonged  to  the 
Persons  that  were  [at  the  time  the  grant  was  made,  in 
1667]  Freeholders  and  to  their  Posterity.**  This  con- 
clusion the  town  refused  to  adopt;  and  then,  after 
first  voting  neither  to  sell  nor  lease  the  gi'ant,  it  finally, 
in  apparent  despair  of  any  other  solution,  voted  ^^  that 
th^  said  Land  should  be  sold,  the  produce  thereof  to 
be  disposed  for  the  use  of  the  Town  for  ever;'*  but 
'^against  this  vote  Ephraim  Thayer  entered  his  dis- 
sent." This  decision  was  reached  in  1720 ;  but  it  did 
not  prove  final.  And  so  the  vexed  question  dragged 
along,  —  the  action  in  tlie  town-meeting  of  one  year 
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being  reversed  in  tbe  town-meeting  of  the  next,  —  the 
grant  remaining  a  useless  and  apparently  a  worthless 
bone  of  contention,  until  at  last  in  1727,  —  sixty  years 
after  the  General  Court  acceded  to  the  prayer  of  the 
original  petitioners, —  it  was  finally  voted  that,  *^for 
the  more  Peaceable  settlement"  of  the  matter,  the 
land  should  be  equally  divided,  as  nearly  as  might  be, 
between  the  two  precincts,  ^*  to  be  henceforward  man- 
aged, improved  and  further  Divided  or  Disposed  of, 
as  shall  be  agreed  on  and  ordered  by  each  Precinct 
Respectively  from  time  to  time  for  ever  hereafter." 

This  was  one  phase  —  what  might  be  termed  the 
territorial  phase  —  of  the  public  domain  question. 
The  other  phase  of  the  same  question  related  to  the 
communal  lands  within  the  township,  —  the  so-called 
Braintree  commons,  which  the  inhabitants  used  ^^  to 
pasture  upon  for  the  Summer  time  tliose  cattle  which 
they  [were]  necessitated  to  raise  and  keep."  These 
lands,  it  has  already  been  said,  included  some  1,800 
acres  within  the  town  limits,  lying  in  two  different 
parcels  and  known  as  the  North  and  the  South  Com- 
mons. Each  year  and  at  almost  every  town-meeting, 
the  freeholders  were  called  upon  to  take  some  action 
looking  to  what  was  called  the  improvement  or  to  the 
defence  of  the  town  lands,  and  no  less  than  180  votes 
relating  to  this  subject  are  found  in  the  records.  Al- 
most endless  provision  of  an  unavailing  sort  was  made 
to  prevent  waste,  —  votes  looking  to  the  preservation 
of  the  boulJers  scattered  over  the  granite  hills,  or  the 
trees  on  the  scanty  soil  which  overlaid  them.  Through 
a  long  series  of  years  portions  of  the  common  lands 
were  periodically  fenced  in,  and  litigation  ensued.  The 
lands  were  then  leased,  and  tlie  rent  applied  to  the 
support  of  the  school :  but  this  plan  of  improvement 
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f afled  in  ito  tarn,  the  leasees  oomplaiiiing  bitteily  of 
tresiMUMes  and  enoroaohmenta,  and  finally  throwing  the 
lease  np.  In  iheir  memorial  they  partionlariy  lef ened 
to  one  open  way  whioh  had  been  reeently  laid  out 
through  these  lands ;  and  they  add  that,  ^although  we 
repeatedly  attempted  to  fenoe  against  the  same  by  a 
sidBoient  stone  wall,  yet  we  were  as  often  profented 
by  certain  unknown  evil-minded  persons,  who,  as  fast 
as  we  built  up  the  wall  by  day,  did  in  the  night-time 
throw  the  same  down  again/' 

Under  these  oiroumstanoes  both  the  lessees  and  the 
town  were  discouraged.  However  it  might  be  in  Eng- 
land, the  remains  of  the  communal  land  system,  be- 
yond the  limits  of  a  training-field  and  burying-ground, 
were  not  productive  of  satisfactory  results  in  Massa- 
chusetts. It  was  accordingly  proposed  that  the  com- 
mons should  be  sold;  and  tliis  question  divided  the 
town  for  years,  just  as  it  has  since  divided  the  Parlia^ 
ment  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  The  problem  which  Burke  and  Benton  de- 
bated on  a  large  scale  was,  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  be- 
fore they  were  born,  discussed  in  the  Braintree  town- 
meetings.  *^The  Difiiculties  and  Disputes  Relating 
to  said  Commons  "  seem  to  have  culminated  about  the 
year  1750 ;  for  they  then  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
town-meetings  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other  busi- 
ness, and  the  meagre  records  still  bear  evidence  to  the 
heat  with  which  the  subject  was  wrangled  over,  for 
each  article  of  the  warrants  relating  to  it  is  disposed 
of  only  after  ^*  considerable  "  or  ^^  great  debate,"  and 
the  question  would  be  *^  voted  and  contested.  Polled 
and  determined."  At  last,  in  1753,  the  issue  was 
fairly  raised  whether  the  town  would  set  a  price  on 
the  commons  with  a  view  to  their  sale  ;  and,  a  little 
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later  in  the  same  year,  after  refusing  to  appoint  a 
committee  *^  to  consider  what  method  would  be  best  to 
liegulate  the  Towns  Commons  by  Dividing,  selling,  or 
Letting,"  it  was  voted  to  divide  them,  and  a  commit- 
tee of  fifteen,  at  the  head  of  which  were  Jolin  Quincy 
and  Josiah  Quincy,  was  appointed  to  report  a  method 
of  division.  A  month  later  this  committee  made  to 
the  adjourned  meeting  a  report  which,  in  brevit^^t 
least,  was  a  model  document.  It  was  in  these  words : 
—  *'  At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Town  to  Consider  and  Report,  what  may  be  the  most 
proper  method  of  Dividing  the  Towns  commons.  The 
subject  being  fully  considered  and  Debated*  upon  the 
Question  being  put  whether  it  was  best  for  the  Town 
to  Divide  the  same  by  Poles  or  Estates,  the  Committee 
was  equally  divided  in  their  opinion  thereon."  This 
report  was  presented  on  the  16th  of  April,  and  a  num- 
ber of  freeholders  present  at  the  meeting  recorded 
their  dissent  *'  against  dividing  tlie  commons  by  Poles," 
but,  at  a  subsequent  adjourned  meeting  held  a  month 
later,  "  after  considerable  debate  "  the  division  by  polls 
was  votcil,  and  a  new  committee  of  five,  "  they  serving 
the  Town  Gratis,"  was  appointed  to  consider  "  who 
may  and  ought  to  be  interested  "  in  the  division  de- 
cided upon,  and  "  to  produce  an  exact  list  of  all  such 
persons."  The  name  of  Quincy  did  not  appear  among 
those  composing  this  committee,  which  a  month  later 
made  its  report  and  submitted  a  list  of  those  entitled 
to  share  in  the  division,  both  of  which  documents  were 
"  Lodged  with  the  Clerk."  Yet,  though  the  course 
now  recommended  was  approved  and  adopted,  and 
"  all  votes  that  have  heretofore  passed  Respecting  the 
Division  of  the  Towns  commons  [were]  Ratified  and 
confirmed,"  the   commons   still  remained   undivided. 
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In  80  far  as  the  public  domain  aafiBoed  for  so  doing, 
every  froehoKler  had  voted  himself  a  farm ;  but  the 
farm  remained  in  the  common  possession,  and  was  not 
conveyed  to  the  individual  Such  a  method  of  division 
might  commend  itself  to  the  average  Yoter,  bat  it  was 
not  practicable. 

Accordingly,  tlie  next  year  the  question  of  leasing 
njj^in  presented  itself,  and  was  referred  to  a  com- 
niittee;  and,  at  an  adjouraed  town-meeting  held  on 
the  6th  of  Marcli,  1755,  a  number  of  open  ways  were 
laid  out  tlirough  the  commons.  Then,  on  the  24th  of 
the  same  month,  a  special  meeting  was  called  to  reoour 
sider  these  votes,  *^  as  they  were  passed  when  there  was 
but  a  small  number  of  the  Inhabitants  by  reason  of 
the  extraordinary  snow ; "  and  ^^  the  Question  was  put 
whether  the  Town  concur  with  any  of  the  votes  passed 
at  the  adjournment  voted  and  Polled,  concurred,  88, 
non  Concurred,  91.*'  But,  though  nothing  more  seems 
to  have  Itecn  done  to  bring  about  a  division  in  severalty 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  the  contention  still 
went  on  until  in  1762  the  lessees  of  the  commons 
found  tliomHclves  so  annoyed  and  molested  in  the 
manner  which  lias  alremly  l)een  described,  that  they 
formally  declined  to  fulBl  any  longer  the  conditions 
of  their  leases.  The  name  of  '*Mr."  John  Adams 
now  ap))ears  for  the  first  time  in  the  records ;  hereto- 
fore it  had  always  been  with  the  prefix  of  '*  Lieuten- 
ant" or  "Deacon."  Having  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  the  class  of  1755,  Jolm  Adams  was  now  twenty- 
seven  and  had  been  practising  law  in  Braiiitree  about 
four  years  ;  thougli,  apparently,  he  had  held  no  office, 
for  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  records,  he  had, 
as  a  matter  of  course  with  a  New  England  young 
man  of   that  ])oriod,  felt  a  lively  interest   in   town 
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politics.  As  the  action  of  the  lessees  of  the  commons 
involved  a  legal  issue,  the  matter  was  referred  to  a 
special  committee,  at  the  head  of  which  was  *^  Mr. 
John  Adams."  It  was  his  entrance  into  public  life, 
and  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  Braintree  com- 
mons was  the  first  of  many  issues  involving  questions 
of  state  policy  with  which  he  was  destined  to  find  him- 
self confronted.  Years  afterwards  he  briefly  told  the 
story  of  what  ensued :  — 

"  In  17G3  or  17G4  the  town  voted  to  sell  their  common 
lands.  Tliis  had  been  a  subject  of  contention  for  many 
years,  llie  south  parish  was  zealous,  and  the  middle  parish 
much  inclined  to  the  sale ;  the  north  parish  was  against  it 
The  lands  in  tlieir  common  situation  appeared  to  me  of 
very  little  utility  to  the  public  or  to  individuals  ;  under  the 
care  of  proprietors  where  they  should  become  private  pro]>- 
erty,  they  would  probably  be  better  managed  and  more 
productive.  My  opinion  was  in  favor  of  the  sale.  The 
town  now  adopted  the  measure,  appointed  Mr.  Niles,  Mr. 
Bass,  and  me  to  survey  the  lands,  divide  them  into  lots,  to 
sell  them  by  auction,  and  execute  deeds  of  them  in  behalf 
of  Uie  town." 

This  was  done,  and  so  the  strifes,  contentions,  litigar 
tions  and  ill  feelings  which  the  commons  had  through 
a  century  and  a  quarter  engendered  between  neighbors, 
friends  and  freeholders  were  ended  ;  nor  that  only,  for 
at  the  same  time  a  great  element  of  corruption  was  re- 
moved from  town  politics,  for  jobbing  out  the  commons 
could  no  longer  be  used  in  the  interest  of  candidates  at 
the  annual  elections.  • 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THB  HIGHWAYS. 

Like  most  primitive  settlements  which  are  not 
themselves  seminal,  —  such  as  Boston,  Salem  and 
Plymouth,  —  Braintree  grew  up  naturally  at  certain 
more  favored  or  fertile  points  on  the  line  of  a  main 
thoroughfare  between  considerable  local  centres  lying 
Iteyond  its  own  limits.  In  this  case  the  tliorougUare 
connected  the  Massachusetts  and  the  Plymouth  col- 
onies, and  the  line  followed  by  it  was  dictated  in  ad- 
vance by  the  lay  of  the  land,  the  points  of  ferriage  or 
fording,  and  the  course  of  the  brooks.  The  construc- 
tion of  a  great  coast  road  from  Newbury,  on  the  Mer- 
rimac,  to  Hingham  —  the  northern  and  southern  limits 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  —  was  ordered  by 
special  vote  of  the  General  Court  in  November,  1639, 
two  months  after  the  Bmintrce  church  was  gathered. 
Those  deputed  to  lay  out  the  new  road  were  em- 
powered to  do  so  wherever  it  miglit  ''  \yee  most  con- 
venient, notwitlistanding  any  man's  propriety,  or  any 
cornc  ground,  so  as  it  occation  not  the  puling  downe 
of  any  man's  house  or  laying  open  any  garden  or 
orchard."  Its  width  was  not  specified,  except  in  the 
common  lands  or  where  tlie  soil  was  wet  and  miry ; 
it  was  there  to  bo  six,  eight  and  even  ten  rods  wide. 
At  first  designed  to  connect  all  the  outlying  coast 
towns  of  the  Massachusetts  I^ay  with  Boston,  it  natu- 
rally  was   almost   immediately   continued   along  the 
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shore  to  Plymouth.  South  of  Boston  it  doubtless 
closely  followed  the  old  Indian  trail,  seeking  the 
fords,  avoiding  morasses,  clinging  to  the  uplands,  and 
skirting  the  rough,  wooded  heights.  This  trail  in  due 
course  of  time  was  succeeded  by  the  blazed  way,  axe- 
marks  on  the  bark  of  trees  supplying  for  the  settler 
those  more  subtle  indications  which  had  pointed  out  a 
path  to  the  savage.  The  blazed  trail  was  shortly  suc- 
ceeded by  the  bridle-path,  which  was  little  more  than 
the  blazed  trail  made  passable  to  such  extent  that 
only  at  certain  points  were  horsemen  forced  to  dis- 
mount and  lead  their  steeds  over  difficult  ground. 
The  highway  was  beginning  to  take  shape.  Natu- 
rally, these  inci))ient  roads  were  far  from  straight,  and 
in  following  them  many  fences  and  gates  had  to  be 
passed.  They  were,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a  suc- 
cession of  farm  lanes  running  tlirough  cleared  and 
fcncoil  lands,  and  o])on  only  tlirough  the  commons. 
Gradually  these  farm  lanes  were  fenced  in,  and  the 
bars  and  gates  removed,  until  at  last  the  lanes  were 
more  or  less  straightened  out,  and  made  public  ways. 
But  the  genesis  of  the  Massachusetts  town  roads  can 
best  be  studied  in  the  history  of  one  of  them,  and  the 
original  main  thoroughfare  through  Braintree,  con- 
necting it  with  Boston,  is  fairly  typical. 

In  a  direct  line  the  centre  of  the  North  Precinct 
was  but  little  more  than  seven  miles  from  Boston 
stone;  and  the  deviouft  character  of  the  colonial  ways 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  great  coast  road 
of  1639  increased  this  seven  miles  to  ten.  It  followed 
in  some  degree  the  line  of  the  bay  shore  in  order  to 
escape  the  difficult  Blue  Hill  formation ;  and  yet  it 
was  forced  to  make  a  long  detour  to  avoid  the  creeks 
and  marshes  which  everywhere  indent  the  coast :  but 
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the  Nepoiuet  River  wu  &e  gwal  ofasCaele  to  W 
emtatt ;  and  for  oKtre  than  twentr  j«a»  that  psvj 
Kfcaoi  ttema  to  have  defied  every  cokn&tal  effort  to 
aMiuie  a  crrjming  wfaidi  cooJd  always  be  depended 
upon.  Indeed,  the  facile  attewiptii  to  fopply  one  afford 
peffaapa  ae  clear  an  insght  ai  can  be  ^^>*^«fd  into 
the  proeeee  tbroogfa  which  At  road  «leveh^Bent  of 
New  Knglaml  waa  gradnaUj  worked  oat. 

The  matter  of  a  paUio-way  cwwiing  of  the  Nepon- 
•et  which  coald  Le  depended  on  by  tiaTelleiB  nnd^ 
any  drcomstances  and  at  all  leasons  first  reeeiTed  the 
attention  of  die  General  Coart  in  16S4,  the  year  in 
which  Boston  had  ^enlargement  at  Moant  WcMillis- 
ton/*  Mr.  Israel  Stonghton  was  then  granted  liberty 
to  build  a  mill,  weir  and  bridge  at  the  rirer's  lower 
falk.  Five  months  later,  at  the  next  seesion  of  the 
court,  an  exclusive  mill  privilege  on  the  Neponset  was 
granted  to  Stougliton,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  agreed 
U>  ^^  make  and  keep  in  repair  a  sufficient  horse-bridge 
over  the  said  river,'*  which  here  was  even  at  that  time 
proliably  not  one  hundred  feet  in  wiilUi:  but  the 
building  of  thin  bridge  was  an  important  event  in  the 
liistory  of  tlic  colony,  —  as  important  as  the  building 
of  the  St.  Louis  bridge  across  the  Missouri  in  the  his- 
Uyry  of  the  nation  more  than  two  centuries  later ;  and, 
indoed,  the  earlier  cflPort  taxed  much  the  more  severely 
of  the  two  the  resources  of  the  community  which  at^ 
tempted  it.  Father  of  a  son  niore  famous  than  him- 
self, and  whose  name  in  connection  with  the  simple 
but  venerable  hall  which  perpetuates  his  memory  is  a 
houHoliold  word  among  the  graduates  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, lurael  S tough t(m  was  a  man  of  enterprise  and 
Hubstaneo.  In  the  summer  of  1634  he  built  on  the 
Nt^ponset  the  mill  at  which  was  ground  the  first  bushel 
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of  com  ever  made  into  meal  by  water-power  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. This  prototype  of  all  the  busy  water- 
wheels  in  New  England  stood  at  the  foot  of  Milton 
Ilill,  on  the  Dorchester  side  of  the  stream,  in  the 
midst  of  a  wilderness ;  for  it  was  four  miles  from  any 
settlement  on  the  north,  while  to  the  southward,  Wes- 
sagusset  was  the  nearest  inhabited  place.  There  was 
no  road  to  it,  and  in  1634  the  bridge  at  Stoughton's 
mill  was  probably  little  more  than  a  succession  of  logs 
thrown  from  rock  to  rock,  affording  passage  across 
the  tumbling  stream  to  people  on  foot  only.  In  the 
autumn  of  that  year  the  blazed  trail  seems  to  have 
been  converted  into  a  bridle-path ;  for  the  town  of 
Dorchester  then  ordered  a  road  to  the  mill,  and  voted 
the  simi  of  five  pounds  with  which  to  make  it.  This 
amounted  to  a  little  over  one  pound  a  mile  for  a  road 
through  a  wilderness,  and  it  was  the  scheme  appar- 
ently to  make  a  trail  passable  for  horses,  so  that  those 
having  corn  to  be  ground  could  get  access  to  tlie  mill 
by  land  as  well  as  water.  Such  was  the  beginning  of 
the  Plymouth  road  through  Dorchester. 

Mount  Wollaston  was  now  annexed  to  Boston,  and 
a  number  of  allotments  made  there,  so  that  the  need 
of  a  land  route  between  the  two  places  began  to  make 
itself  felt.  Accordingly,  in  1635,  John  Holland,  a 
wealthy  and  enterprising  Dorchester  man,  was  author- 
ized to  keep  a  ferry  lower  down  the  river  and  not  far 
from  its  mouth,  charging  fourpence  for  the  carriage  of 
each  passenger,  or  threepence  each  in  case  there  were 
more  than  one  passenger.  There  were  not  passengers 
enough  to  make  the  business  of  carrying  them  a  pay- 
ing one  ;  so  this  ferry  was  soon  discontinued,  and  an- 
other established  higher  up  the  river,  subsequently 
known,  from  the  rate  of  fares  established  for  it,  as 
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the  ^^  penny  ferry/'  It  was  intended  for  the  convey* 
ance  of  foot  passengers ;  and,  indeed,  owing  to  the 
flats  in  the  river's  bed,  could  Lave  been  used  only 
when  the  tide  was  partially  up.  Like  its  predecessor 
further  down  the  stream,  it  soon  proved  a  failure, 
and  was  discontinued. 

Years  passed  away,  and  the  problem  of  crossing  the 
Neponset  was  still  unsolved;  yet  the  difficulty  was 
one  sure  to  force  its  own  solution  in  time,  for  the 
river  had  to  be  crossed  by  every  one  journeying  the 
length  of  the  great  coast  road.  Under  the  order  of 
1639  any  town  guilty  of  a  default  in  the  construction 
of  so  much  of  tliis  road  as  lay  within  its  limits  ren- 
dered itself  liable  to  a  fine  of  five  pounds;  and,  in 
view  of  its  long  neglect  to  build  a  bridge,  measures 
were  taken  to  enfoi*ce  this  penalty  against  Dorchester. 
The  town  then  petitioned  the  Court  for  a  remission 
of  the  fine.  This  was  allowed  in  May,  1652,  but  only 
on  condition  that  the  bridge  should  be  constructed  in 
pursuance  of  law,  within  three  months,  ^^  and,  if  not, 
the  said  fine  to  take  place  according  to  the  court 
order,  the  making  of  such  bridges  over  such  river, 
being  no  more  than  is  usual  in  the  like  case." 

Dorchester  was  stimulated  by  this  pressure  to  ac- 
tion, but  it  seems  to  have  been  very  loath  to  go  into 
bridge-building  ;  so  the  town  bethought  itself  of  the 
clause  in  tlie  exclusive  grant  to  Israel  S  tough  ton,  in 
1634,  one  condition  of  which  was  tliat  the  grantee 
should  ^^  make  and  keep  in  repair  a  sufficient  horse- 
bridge  "  over  the  river.  Israel  Stonghton  was  then 
dead,  but  his  widow  owned  and  worked  tlie  mill ;  so 
proceedings  were  begun  against  her.  She  in  her  turn, 
had  recourse  to  the  General  Court,  and  petitioned  to 
be  discharged  from  her  liability.     After  some  investi- 
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gation  the  prayer  of  the  widow  Stoughton  was  granted 
in  part ;  and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  near  the  mill 
there  was  a  good  fording-place  with  a  gravel  bottom, 
she  was  excused  from  building  a  horse-bridge  on  con- 
dition that  she  should  maintain  a  good  foot-bridge, 
with  a  sufficient  hand-rail.     Satisfied  with  this  con- 
cession, the  widow  seems  to  have  adopted  a  policy  of 
masterly  inactivity,  and  the  next  spring  the  attention 
of  the  Court  was  called  to  the  fact  that,  so  far  from 
a  new  foot-bridge  having  been  built,  the  old  bridge 
during  the  winter  had  been  wholly  ruined.     Then  at 
last,  in  May,  1G55,  the  matter  was  taken  energetically 
in  hand.     It  was  time.    Massachusetts  now  numbered 
a  population  of   over  twenty  thousand,  dwelling  in 
more  than  a  score  of  towns,  while  Plymouth  had  five 
thousand  people  in  five  towns  ;  and  a  little  river  only 
seven  miles  from  Boston,  on  the  main  road  between 
the  two  colonies,  was  still  unbridged,  and  in  times  of 
freshet  must  for  days  together  have  been  impassable. 
The  construction  of  a  cart-bridge  "  necre  Mrs.  Stough- 
ton's  mill "  was  now,  therefore,  pronounced  both  a  ne- 
cessity and  a  county  matter,  and  ordered  to  be  under- 
taken at  once ;  a  committee  of  six,  among  whom  was 
Deacon  Samuel  Bass,  of  Braintree,  was  appointed, 
with  full  powers  to  fix  the  place  of  the  structure  and 
to  contract  for  building  it,  the  cost  to  be  duly  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  towns.    The  committee  seem 
to  have  done  their  work  effectively,  and  nothing  more 
was  heard  of  a  bridge  across  the  Neponset.     Indeed, 
for  a  whole  century  and  a  half  the  travel  between 
Boston  and  the  south  shore  followed  the  old  Plym- 
outh road  across  Iloxbury  Neck  through  Dorchester, 
and  over  Milton  Hill  by  the  bridge  at  Stoughton's 
mill. 
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The  first  attempt  to  fix  the  line  of  the  coast  road 
through  Braintree  was  in  1641 ;  but  not  until  1648  was 
the  final  location  made.  Starting  from  the  Milton  line 
and  running  at  the  base  of  the  hills,  crossing  brooks 
at  the  points  where  uplands  were  nearest  each  other, 
the  coast  thoroughfare  divided,  in  the  way  already  de- 
scribed, at  the  stone  meeting-house,  immediately  be- 
yond tlie  bridge  over  the  little  brook  known  as  the 
Town  River ;  coming  together  just  south  of  the  meet- 
ing-house, the  two  forks  became  one  road,  which 
again  took  the  best  line,  or  line  of  least  resistance 
rather,  to  the  foot  of  the  next  range  of  upland,  always 
avoiding  the  swamps:  then,  crossing  a  spur  of  the 
granite  hills  by  a  sharp  ascent  and  decline,  it  ap- 
proached the  Monatiquot,  which,  like  the  Neponset, 
proved  an  obstacle  not  easy  to  overcome.  As  early  as 
1685  a  ferry  had  been  established  across  the  Monati- 
quot between  Mount  Wollaston  and  Wessagusset,  the 
toll  being  one  penny  for  each  person  and  threepence 
for  each  horse.  The  ferryman  was  one  Thomas  Apple- 
gate,  of  whom  not  much  is  known,  except  that  he  was 
married  tp  a  wife,  Elizabeth,  who  would  seem  to  have 
been  an  unainiable  woman,  inasmuch  as  in  1636,  ^'  for 
swearing,  railing,  and  reviling,"  she  was  sentenced  by 
tiiu  magistrates  to  stand  witli  her  tongue  in  a  clef  t- 
stiuk.  Applegate  did  not  lung  ]iav(3  charge  of  the 
ferry ;  for,  in  March,  1G3G,  six  months  only  after  he 
was  licensed,  Henry  Kingman,  of  Weymouth,  was  put 
in  his  place.  A  year  luter  Kingman  was  authorized 
to  keep  a  tavern  in  connection  with  his  ferry,  and  the 
toll  in  March,  1038,  was  raised  to  twopence  a  person; 
but  Applegate  appears  to  have  remained  in  King- 
man's employ,  for  this  year  in  crossing  the  ferry  he 
upset   a  canoe  in  his  charge,  and  into  which  he  had 
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crowded  nine  persons,  three  of  whom  were  drowned. 
For  thi^  misadventure  he  was  summoned  before  the 
General  Court,  and  Kichard  Wright,  a  prominent 
personage  at  "  the  Mount,"  was  commissioned  "  to 
stave  that  canoe,  out  of  which  those  persons  were 
drowned,"  The  matter  ended  with  the  appearance 
of  Applegate  and  five  others  before  the  March  Gen- 
eral Court  of  1639,  which  discharged  them  with  an 
admonition  not  in  ^^  future  to  venture  too  many  in 
any  boat."  But  in  consequence  of  this  mishap  the 
use  of  canoes  at  ferries  was  interdicted. 

At  its  September  session  the  General  Court  of  1639 
changed  the  location  of  the  Kingman  ferry,  and  at  the 
same  time  reduced  the  toll  to  a  penny.  Two  months 
later  the  act  providing  for  the  construction  of  the  coast 
road  was  passed,  and,  as  the  road  was  laid  out  in  1641, 
the  ferry  undoubtedly  was  a  link  in  it.  Subsequently 
John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  cstiblishcd  his  iron-works  in  that 
neighborhood,  and  a  stone  bridge  was  in  1644  built 
across  the  Monatiquot,  ten  years  before  the  Neponset 
was  bridged  at  the  Milton  Falls. 

The  section  of  the  coast  road  within  the  limits  of 
Braintree  was  about  five  miles  in  length,  the  church 
being  not  far  from  midway.  It  was  the  backbone 
upon  which  the  growing  settlement  formed  itself.  At 
first  it  had  but  three  lateral  branches,  —  two  to  points 
upon  the  sliore,  and  one  to  what  subsequently  became 
the  Second  Precinct  of  the  town.  From  this  simple 
beginning  the  system  of  modern  town-ways  gradually 
developed,  the  lane  and  farm-way  regularly,  at  the 
proper  time,  becoming  the  village  road  and  town  street, 
fierce  contests  sometimes  arising  over  questions  of  pre- 
scriptive right.  But  from  1641  to  1803  the  old  coast 
road  remained  the  single  thoroughfare  from  Braintree, 
and  Quincy,  to  Boston. 
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During  Braiutree's  first  century  it  is  questionablo 
"whether  the  roads  were  kept  in  systematic  repair. 
That  they,  in  common  with  those  of  all  the  other  Mas- 
sachusetts country  towns,  were  very  bad,  and,  at  the 
season  of  the  year  when  the  frost  comes  out  of  the 
ground,  well-nigh  impassable,  may  safely  be  inferred ; 
for  there  was  no  tax  imposed  for  constructing  or  keep- 
ing them  in  order,  and  such  work  as  was  done  upon 
them  was  done  by  commutation  or  in  kind.  That  is, 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  every  one  ¥ras  called 
upon  to  labor  on  the  highways,  bringing  with  him  his 
horses  or  his  oxen,  if  he  had  them,  his  cart  and  his 
tools.  The  principles  of  road  construction  were  not 
understood,  and,  needless  to  say,  the  labor  and  time 
thus  cxpendeil  were  largely  tlirown  away. 

As  early  as  1730  '^  the  affair  of  mending  or  repair- 
ing the  Highways  "  in  the  usual  method,  by  surveyors, 
or  by  a  town  rate,  had,  in  the  Braintrco  town-meet- 
ings, been  the  occasion  of  ^^  some  considerable  Do- 
bate."  In  1734  the  question  was  again  agitated,  and 
now  ^^  the  vote  was  thought  by  some  not  to  be  clear, 
after  which  it  was  decided  by  the  Poll  in  the  nega- 
tive." In  1756,  "  large  Debate  being  had  thereon," 
the  town  decided  in  favor  of  a  rate ;  but,  a  few  days 
later,  this  action  was  promptly  reconsidered,  and 
'^  the  usual  method  of  surveyors "  substituted  there- 
for. It  may  be  inferred  that  the  condition  of  the 
ways  was  now  very  bad ;  for,  in  1761,  when  the  ques- 
tion of  repairing  them  by  special  tax  or  as  theretofore 
came  up,  "after  con8idcral>le  Debate  thereon  Coll. 
Josiali  Quincy  made  a  Present  of  Fifty  Dollars  to 
the  Town  to  be  expended  in  mending  the  ways ; " 
whereupon  the  town  at  once  voted  its  thanks  to  "  the 
CoUo.  for  his  noble  and  Generous  Grant ;  "  fifty  dol- 
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lars  represented  the  labor  for  one  month  of  two  men 
and  one  horse  and  cart  at  the  rate  of  wages  then  paid. 
As  will  presently  appear,  John  Adams  was  chosen 
Surveyor  of  Highways  at  the  town-meeting  in  which 
Colonel  Qiiincy  made  his  offer,  and  very  possibly  it 
was  Colonel  Quincy's  gift  of  fifty  dollars  that  the 
young  surveyor  used  in  ploughing,  ditching,  blowing 
rocks  and  building  bridges  during  the  ensuing  season  ; 
for,  as  no  tax  was  levied,  it  is  not  apparent  from 
what  source  other  than  this  the  money  spent  could 
have  been  derived. 

In  any  event  the  change  of  system  as  respects  the 
highways,  which  had  then  been  more  than  thirty  years 
under  discussion,  took  place  about  the  year  1764,  and 
John  Adams  was  instrumental  in  bringing  it  about. 
Two  years  before  he  had.  settled  the  vexed  question  of 
the  town  commons,  and  now  he  turneil  his  attention 
to  the  town  roads.  lie  long  afterwards  recounted  his 
experience  in  this  connection,  saying  that  ift  March, 
1761,  being  then  a  young  lawyer  in  Brain  tree,  he  had 
heard  himself  suddenly  nominated  in  town-meeting 
as  surveyor  of  highways.  At  first  he  was  very  indig- 
nant, remarking  that  ^^  they  might  as  well  have  chosen 
any  boy  in  school ; "  but,  after  tliinking  the  matter 
over,  he  concluded  that  it  was  best  for  him  to  accept 
the  situation  quietly,  and  give  the  town  at  least  an  en- 
ergetic administration  of  the  office. 

*'  Accordingly,  I  went  to  ploughing  and  ditching  and 
blowing  rocks  upon  Penn*s  Hill,  and  building  an  entire  new 
bridge  of  stone  below  Dr.  Miller's  and  above  Mr.  Wibird's. 
The  best  workmen  in  town  were  employed  in  laying  th^ 
foundation  and  placing  the  bridge,  but  the  next  spring 
brought  down  a  flood  that  threw  my  bridge  all  into  ruins. 
The  materials  remained,  and  were  afterwards  relaid  in  a 
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more  darable  manner ;  and  the  blame  fell  upon  the  work- 
men, not  upon  me,  for  all  agreed  that  I  had  executed  mjr 
office  with  impartiality,  diligence,  and  spirit." 

Yet  this  not  unusual  outoome  of  amateur,  Uiough 
official,  zeal  seems  to  have  set  the  Braintree  road  sur- 
veyor reflecting,  for  he  goes  on  to  say :  — 

''  There  had  been  a  controversy  in  town  for  many  yean 
concerning  the  mode  of  repairing  the  roads.  A  party  had 
long  struggled  to  obtain  a  vote  that  the  liighways  should  be 
repaired  by  a  tax,  but  never  had  been  able  to  carry  their 
point.  The  roads  were  very  bad  and  much  neglected,  and 
I  Uiought  a  tax  a  more  equitable  metliod  and  more  likely 
to  be  effectual,  and,  therefore,  joined  tliis  pai*ty  in  a  publio 
speech,  carried  a  vote  by  a  large  majority,  and  was  appointed 
to  prepare  a  by-law,  to  be  enacted  at  the  next  meeting. 
Upon  inquiry  I  found  that  Roxbury  and,  after  them,  Wey- 
mouth had  adopted  this  course.  I  procured  a  copy  of  their 
law,  and  prepared  a  plan  for  Braintroe,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible confbrmable  to  their  model,  reported  it  to  the  town, 
and  it  was  adopted  by  a  great  majority.  Under  this  law 
the  roads  have  Ixicn  repaired  to  this  day,  and  the  effects  of 
it  are  visible  to  every  eye." 

The  use  made  of  New  England  country  town  roads 
tlirougliout  the  colonial  period,  down  even  to  the  year 
1830,  was  comparatively  light.  There  was  no  inter- 
nal commerce  worthy  of  the  name,  and  the  pleasure 
travel  amounted  to  nothing.  Travellers  journeyed 
chiefly  on  horseback.  In  the  winter-time,  when  the 
ground  was  hard  with  frost  or  covered  witli  snow, 
clumsy  carts  and  sleds,  drawn  mainly  by  oxen,  were 
kept  busy  bringing  loads  of  cordwood  from  the  wood- 
lots,  or  carrying  corn,  potatoes  and  other  farm  produce 
to  market  at  lioston.  Manure  was  hauled  merely 
from  the  barn-yard  to  the  neighboring  field ;  lumber 
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and  material  were  carted  only  when  some  dwelling 
or  out-building  was  to  be  raised.  Tlie  stage-coach 
period  was  wholly  of  the  present  century.  Though 
the  first  regular  line  of  these  coaches,  that  from  Bos- 
ton to  Providence,  was  established  in  17G7,  making 
part  of  the  inside,  or  land  and  water  route  to  New 
York,  yet,  strange  as  it  now  seems,  it  was  more  than 
one  hundred  and  seventy  years  after  the  settlement 
before  even  a  baggage  wagon,  adapted  also  to  the 
carriage  of  passengers,  was  run  between  Boston  and 
Braintrce  or  Quincy,  so  trifling  was  the  intercourse 
and  traffic  between  the  two  places :  and,  indeed,  it 
was  not  until  1840,  two  full  centuries  after  the  incor- 
poration of  the  original  town,  that  tlie  stage-coach 
movement  along  the  ancient  coast  road  began  to  tax 
its  strength  as  a  highway. 

Consequently,  during  the  first  two  centuries  of  the 
settlement,  the  country  roads  in  Braintrce  and  Quincy, 
however  poorly  made  or  kept  in  repair,  were  quite 
equal  to  the  light  work  exacted  of  them.  Of  what 
that  work  was  in  the  earlier  and  colonial  days  we  get 
glimpses  here  and  there  in  such  records  as  that  of 
Tutor  Flynt's  journey  to  Portsmouth  in  1755,  and 
John  Adams'  drive  with  his  wife  to  Salem  in  1766  to 
visit  their  **  dear  brother  Cranch."  There  being  then 
no  stages  at  all  in  the  colony,  '^  a  single  horse  and 
chair  without  a  top  was  the  usual  mode  of  conveyance. 
A  covered  chair,  called  a  calash,  was  very  seldom 
used."  In  the  case  of  Tutor  Flynt,  he  and  his  com- 
panion, leaving  Cambridge  after  breakfast,  *'  oated  " 
and  had  "  a  nip  of  milk  punch  "  at  Lynn,  and  then 
towards  sunset  "  reached  the  dwelling  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Jewett,  of  Rowley,  and  Mr.  Flynt  acquainted  him  he 
meant  to  tarry  there  that  night."    They  reached  Ports- 
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mouth  the  following  eveniDg.  John  Adams,  some  ten 
years  later,  leaving  Braintree  in  the  morning,  dined 
in  Boston  and  i>a8sed  the  night  at  Medford,  getting  to 
Salem  at  noon  tlie  following  day.  A  few  years  later, 
while  riding  the  circuit,  he  described  how  he 

**  Overtook  Judge  Gushing  in  his  old  curricle  and  two  lean 
hones,  and  Dick,  his  negro,  at  his  right  hand,  driving  the 
cumcle.  This  is  the  way  of  travelling  in  1771,  —  a  judge 
of  tlie  circuits,  a  judge  of  the  superior  court,  a  judge  of  the 
King's  bench,  common  pleas,  and  exchequer  for  tlie  Prov- 
ince, travels  witli  a  pair  of  wretched  old  jtules  of  horses  in 
a  wretched  old  dung-cart  of  a  curricle,  and  a  negro  on  the 
same  seat  with  him  driving.*' 

An  eye-witness  gave  a  somewhat  similar  description 
of  Dr.  Chauncey,  i)astor  of  the  First  Chui*cli  in  Boa- 
ton,  as  ho  drove  about  the  town  making  his  parochial 
visits  at  a  period  about  fifteen  years  later :  — 

''  In  a  heavy,  yollow-lK>diod  chaise,  with  long  shafts,  a 
black  boy  perched  on  tlie  horse's  tail,  the  old  divine  was 
seated,  in  his  dignified  clerical  costume,  with  three-cornered 
hat,  gold  cane  anil  laced  wrists,  bowing  gracefully  to  citizens 
as  be  passed.  His  grinning  young  driver  in  tbe  meanwhile 
exchanged  bis  com])liments  with  young  acquaintances  of  his 
own  color  by  touching  them  up  with  bis  long  whip  from  his 
safe  perch." 

This  was  after  tho  Revolution,  but  the  simple  ways 
of  tho  fathers  were  still  in  vogue.  In  November, 
1700,  the  widow  of  Colonel  Edmund  Quincy  died. 
Judge  Sewall  wont  out  to  Braintree  to  her  funeral 
from  tho  old  (Quincy  house,  and  he  describes  Low,  , 
"  because  of  the  Porrige  of  snow,  the  lioarers  rid  to 
the  Grave,  alighting  a  little  before  they  came  there. 
Mourners,  Cous.  Edward  and  his  Sister  rid  first ;  then 
Mrs.  Anna  Quincy,  widow,  behind  Mr.  Allen;  and 
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Cousin  Ruth  Hunt  behind  her  Husband."  A  few 
years  later  yet,  in  1712,  Judge  Sewall  further  tells  of 
a  journey  he  made  from  Plymouth,  where  he  had  been 
holding  court,  to  Boston.     It  was  early  in  March  :  — 

"  Rained  hard  quickly  after  setting  out ;  went  by  Matta- 
keese  Aleeting-house,  and  forded  over  the  North  River. 
My  Horse  stumbled  in  the  considerable  body  of  water,  but 
I  made  a  shift,  by  God's  Help,  to  set  him,  and  he  recovered 
and  carried  me  out  Rained  very  hard,  that  went  into  a 
Barn  awlule.  Baited  at  Bairsto's.  Dined  at  Cushing's. 
Dryed  my  coat  and  hat  at  both  places.  By  that  time  got 
to  Braintry,  the  day  and  I  were  in  a  manner  spent,  and  I 
turned  in  to  Cousin  Quinsey.  .  .  .  Lodged  in  tlie  chamber 
next  Uie  Brooke." 
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When  Judge  Sewall  thus  turned  in  at  its  gate  on 
that  rainy  March  day,  the  portion  of  the  Quincy 
house  in  which  was  **  the  chamber  next  the  Brooke  *' 
was  comparatively  new ;  ^  for  it  had,  after  a  &shion 
not  uncommon  then,  been  built  on  to  the  older  dwell- 
ing, which,  afterwards  relegated  to  menial  uses,  had 
already  stood  Uiere  for  nearly  seventy  years.  The  en- 
tire building  still  remains,  a  noticeable  specimen  of 
the  best  domestic  architecture  of  colonial  times.  Its 
comparatively  broad  hall  in  the  centre  of  the  house ; 
the  easy,  winding  staircase  with  carved  balustrade; 
the  low-studded  but  fairly  large  rooms  opening  to 
the  south  and  west ;  the  broken  line  of  the  floors  and 
ceilings  which  tell  of  enlargement  at  different  times ; 
the  little  ship-like  lockers  and  other  like  attempts  to 
economize  space  while  space  is  everywhere  wasted,  — 
all  these  things  bespeak  the  dwelling-place  of  gentry. 
Time  has  only  hardened  into  something  very  like  iron 
the  solid  timbers  of  hewn  oak  still  bearing  upon  them 
the  marks  of  the  axe ;  and  one  room  yet  has  on  its 
walls  the  queer,  old  Chinese  paper  which  tradition 
says  was  hung  there  in  1775  in  honor  of  Dorothy 
Quincy's  approaching  marriage  to  John  Flancock ; 
though  the  ceremony,  owing  to  political  exigencies, 

1  1706,  June,  '*  11  We  raised  Mr  Quinzeya  house."      MonliaU's 
Diary,  Proc.  Matt.  Ilisl.  Soc,  Series  II.  i.  138. 
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was  after  all  performed,  not  in  the  house  of  the  bride's 
father  in  Braintree,  but  at  Fairfield,  in  Connecticut.^ 

Nor  in  the  last  century  was  the  Edmund  Quincy 
house  the  only  specimen  of  this  order  of  dwelling  in 
Braintree  North  Precinct  Colonel  John  Quincy  oc- 
cupied another  such  house  at  Mount  Wollaston,  which 
he  had  built  in  1716,  and  which  stood  there,  though 
reduced  to  baser  uses,  until  the  year  1852.  Here 
during  his  long  public  life  he  often  entertained  friends 
and  acquaintances  coming  by  boat  across  the  bay 
from  Boston  to  visit  him,  and  there  ai'e  traditions  of 
strawberry  parties  held  on  the  Half-Moon  Island  be- 
fore the  upland  top  of  that  now  submerged  gravel 
ridge  had  been  wholly  washed  away.  The  house  of 
Leonard  Vassall,  built  by  him  in  1731  and  later 
owned  by  his  son-in-law,  was  bought  by  John  Adams 
in  1787.  Another  of  these  residences,  it  was  the  sum- 
mer resort  of  a  West  India  planter,  and  still  con- 
tains one  room  panelled  from  floor  to  ceiling  in  solid 
St.  Domingo  mahogany.  Originally  a  small  dwelling, 
constructed  on  a  plan  not  unusual  in  the  tropics,  with 
kitchen  and  all  domestic  arrangements  behind  the 
house  and  in  a  separate  building,  in  itself  it  contained 
only  parlors  and  sleeping-rooms  ;  but  gradually  it  was 
added  to,  until  the  original  house  is  now  lost  in  the 
wide  front  and  deep  gabled  wings  of  the  later  struc- 
ture.    In  this  house  John  Adams  died. 

These  houses  and  houses  like  these  were  the  homes 
in  Braintree  of  the  landed  gentry,  during  the  long 
time  in  which  there  was  in  the  community  little  prop- 
erty other  than  land.  They  were  the  New  England 
manor  houses.  Close  to  them  stood  the  stable,  the 
barn,  the  corn  and  wood  and  cart  sheds,  the  cider-iniU 

'  Proc,  Mom,  Ilitt.  Soc.  Series  II.  vL  SOS. 
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anil  all  the  other  biuUingii  belonging  to  the  broad- 
aercd  farm,  which  lay  behind  and  about  them.  Nor 
were  those  farms  merely  the  costly  luzniy  of  gentle- 
man farmers.  On  the  contrary,  the  owner  of  the 
house  drew  from  the  adjacent  land  his  chief  support 
He  lived  upon  its  produce ;  for  the  more  prolific  soil 
of  the  West  had  not  then  beggared  New  England 
agriculture.  From  wood-lot  to  orchard  the  fruits  of 
each  acre  were  carefully  gathered,  and  what  was  not 
sold  was  used  in  rude  plenty  at  home.  Yet  the 
primitive  simplicity  of  Uiose  early  homes  can  now 
hardly  be  realized.  They  had  none  of  the  modem 
appliances  of  luxury,  and  scarcely  those  now  aooounted 
essential  to  proi)er  cleanliness  or  even  decency.  As 
dwelling-places  during  the  less  inclement  seasons  of 
the  year,  the  houses  were  well  enough,  though  exist- 
ence within  them  was  simple  and  monotonous  to  the 
last  degree ;  but  in  winter  there  vras  little  comfort  to 
be  liad.  John  Adams  towards  the  end  of  his  life  used 
to  wisli  that  he  could  go  to  sleep  in  the  autumn  like  a 
dormouse,  and  not  wake  until  spring.  The  cold  of 
the  sitting-rooms  was  tem|)ereil  by  huge  wood  fires, 
which  roasted  one  half  the  |)crson  while  the  other  half 
was  exposed  to  chilling  drafts.  The  women  sat  at 
tiible  in  shawls,  and  the  men  in  overcoats.  Writing 
on  the  "Lord's  Day,  January  15"»,  1716,"  Judge 
Sewall  notes,  "  An  Extraordinary  Cold  Storm  of 
Wind  and  Snow.  .  .  .  Bread  was  frozen  at  the  Lord's 
Table:  .  .  .  Though  twas  so  Cold,  yet  John  Tuck- 
crman  was  baptized.  At  six  o'clock  my  ink  freezes 
so  that  I  can  hardly  write  by  a  good  fire  in  my 
Wive's  Chamhor.  Yet  was  very  Comfortable  at  Meet- 
ing." And  to  the  same  eflfect,  four  years  later.  Cotton 
Alatlier  says,  "  'Tis  dreadful  cold,  my  ink  ghiss  in  my 
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standish  is  froze  and  splitt  in  my  very  stove.  My  ink 
in  my  pen  suffers  a  congelation."  Such  was  the  in- 
door temperature  at  times  in  rooms  artificially  heated ; 
while,  as  for  the  unventilated  bedrooms,  water  was  not 
left  in  them  overnight  for  tlie  simple  reason  that  in 
the  morning  it  might  not  improbably  be  found  solid 
ice ;  and  entries,  which  could  not  be  heated,  had  the 
temperature  of  modem  refrigerators. 

Such  were  what  might  be  called  the  mansions  of 
the  colonial  gentry ;  and  such  in  Braintree  they  con- 
tinued to  be  until  long  after  1830  when  the  gradual 
introduction  of  coal  and  new  appliances  for  heat- 
ing revolutionized  modes  of  life.  The  dwelling  of 
the  farmer  was  of  another  class.  It  was  the  sim- 
plest form  of  domestic  architecture.  A  huge  stack  of 
brick  chimneys  was  the  central  idea,  as  well  as  fact, 
in  it,  and  about  this  the  house  was  built.  It  was  one 
room  only  in  depth,  and  two  stories  in' height.  The 
front  door  opened  on  a  narrow  space,  with  rooms  on 
either  side,  while  directly  behind  the  door,  and  some 
four  or  five  feet  away,  were  the  crooked  stairs,  sup- 
ported on  the  chimney.  Behind  this  outer  shell  was  a 
lean-to,  or  leanter  as  it  was  pronounced  and  is  some- 
times found  spelled,  the  sloping  roof  of  which,  be- 
ginning at  the  rear  eaves  of  the  house,  descended  to 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  ground.  In  this  were  the 
kitchen  and  w^ash-room  ;  and  here,  on  all  ordinary 
occasions,  the  family  took  their  meals  and  the  house- 
hold work  was  done.  Of  the  front  rooms,  one  was 
the  ordinary  sitting-room,  and  the  other,  the  best  par- 
lor, formal,  unventilated  and  uncomfortable,  was  en- 
tered only  upon  the  Sabbath  or  great  occasions,  such 
as  a  funeral  or  a  wedding  or  a  christening.  AlK)ut 
these  houses,  which  as  a  nde  stood   facing  towards 
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tbe  Bouili  and  as  near  as  might  be  to  the  road,  though 
rarely  sqiiai-e  with  it,  were  the  ont-houses,  sheds  and 
bams  necessary  for  carrying  on  farm  or  household 
work. 

The  wearing  apparel  and  household  famiture,  as 
revealed  through  tlie  Braintree  inventories,  speak  also 
of  a  modest  and  almost  Spartan  simplicity.  There 
seem  to  have  been  a  few  beds,  —  possibly  one  of 
feathers,  but  generally  of  wool  or  of  corn-husks, — 
some  bolsters,  blankets  and  coverlids;  but,  except  in 
the  cases  of  the  more  wealthy,  there  is  no  mentiim 
of  bed  linen.  Col.  Edmund  Quincy's  two  carpets 
were  appraised  at  one  pound.  There  was  one  table, 
and  possibly  two ;  a  few  chairs,  perhaps  half  a  doaen, 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  rich,  a  scattering  of  cushions 
and  covers  to  chairs,  but  stools  were  chiefly  in  use. 
Knives  and  forks  are  not  mentioned  in  the  probate  in« 
vcntories  until  a  comparatively  recent  time,  but  pew- 
ter and  earthenware  is  generally  valued  at  from  a  few 
shillings  to  as  many  pounds.  The  kitchen  utensils 
seem  to  have  consisted  of  a  brass  and  iron  pot  or  two, 
and  some  pans.  There  would  be  a  Bible  in  the  house, 
and  ])ossibly  a  few  other  books ;  an  old  musket  and 
sword  ;  a  looking-glass  now  and  then.  The  dress  was 
of  homespun,  and  worn  and  re  worn  until  there  was 
nothing  left  of  it.  In  the  division  of  personal  effects, 
*'  Benjamin  ITad  a  pair  of  Shoes,"  and  ''  David  Had 
a  Beaver  Hat,"  while  "  I  Had  one  wosted  Cap  and  a 
pair  of  old  Shoues.'*  A  hat  would  thus  descend  from 
father  to  son,  and  for  fifty  years  make  its  regular  ap- 
pearance at  meeting.  Tlie  wearing  apparel  of  a  whole 
family  would  be  stored  away  for  generations,  fashions 
never  changing ;  and  accordingly  it  is  a  noticeable 
fact  that  wearing  apparel  constitutes   the  first  and 
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generally  one  of  the  largest  items  of  the  inventories, 
while  in  the  wills,  especially  of  the  female  heads  of 
large  familes,  every  article  of  raiment,  especially  fin- 
ery, was  devised  to  individuals  with  long  considered 
impartiality. 

The  food  and  drink  of  dwellers  in  Braintree  during 
the  first  century  or  two  of  town  life  were  as  simple 
as  their  furniture.  Indian-corn  meal  was  the  great 
standby  ;  and,  even  as  late  as  the  earlier  years  of  the 
present  century,  flour  was  bought  by  the  pound,  and 
used  only  in  the  houses  of  the  gentry.  As  bread  made 
wholly  of  meal  soon  became  dry,  rye  was  mixed  witli 
it ;  and  Governor  Hutchinson  told  George  III.  in  their 
interview  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  former 
in  London,  in  July,  1774,  that,  from  long  use,  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  had  at  that  time  learned  to 
prefer  the  coarse  bread  made  of  rye  and  Indian-corn 
meal  mixed  to  flour  or  whcatcn  bread,  "  and  some  of 
our  country  people  prefer  a  bushel  of  Rye  to  a  bushel 
of  Wheat,  if  the  price  should  be  the  same."  *  Fresh 
meat  was  rarely  seen,  but  the  well-to-do  in  the  autumn 
of  each  year  were  in  the  custom  of  salting  down  a  hog 
or  a  quarter  of  beef,  bits  of  which  later  on  were  boiled 
in  the  Indian  porridge.  During  a  period  of  fourteen 
years,  including  the  last  years  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury and  the  earliest  years  of  the  eighteenth,  a  man 
name<l  John  Marshall,  who  lived  in  Braintree,  kept 
a  diary,  in  which  he  jotted  down  homely  items  which 
were  to  him  of  interest.  This  diary  has  been  pre- 
served, and  the  material  portions  of  it  published.'  In 
it  Marshall  notes  that  in  January,  1704,  a  hog  weigh- 

*  Hntchinson^s  Diary ^  J.  171.         ' 

*  A  portion  of  it  in  in  the  appendix  to  Lnnt'fl  Tiro  DittmtruM^  lOS-ll, 
and  another  portion  in  iVoc.  Man,  Uitt,  8oc,  Series  IL  i*  148-64. 
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ing  two  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  cost  him  fifty  shil- 
lings, or  about  t8.SS,  and  a  quarter  of  beef,  seyenty- 
four  pounds,  cost  him  twelve  shillings,  or  92 ;  and  he 
at  the  same  time  mentions  that  provisions  were  then 
'^niore  plenty  and  cheap  than  is  fi*equently  known, 
beef  for  six  farthings  per  pound,  pork  at  twopence 
the  most,  the  best  two  and  a  half  pence,  Indian  [meal] 
two  shillings  per  bushel,  mault  barlay  at  two  shil- 
lings.'' Naturally  the  constant  use  of  salted  meat 
created  thirst ;  and  this  thirst,  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  what  it  is  the  custom  to  call  a  simple  mode 
of  life,  led  to  that  intemperance  which  was  tlie  bane 
of  New  England.  The  use  of  tea  and  coffee  as  bever- 
ages was  not  general  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  and  prior  to  that  time  the  people  drank 
water,  milk,  l)eer,  cider  and  rum.  The  excessive  use 
of  the  last,  and  its  demoralizing  consequences,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  speak  of  presently.  Meanwhile  it 
will  be  noticed  that  Marshall  in  his  short  price-list 
mentions  *'  mault  barlay  "  as  the  staple  next  in  impor- 
tance to  corn-meal.  A  brewery  was  one  of  the  earliest 
Braintree  institutions,  second  only  to  the  mill.  The 
first  was  established  by  Henry  Adams,  the  town  clerk, 
shortly  after  1()40,  and  was  afterwards  carried  on  by 
his  son.  Later,  cider  socms  to  have  supplanted  beer 
as  the  evory-day  and  all-day  beverage,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  it  drunk  by  all  classes  down  to  a  late  period 
in  this  century  was  almost  incredible.  In  the  cellars 
of  the  more  well-to-do  houses  a  barrel  of  cider  was 
always  on  tap,  and  pitchers  of  it  were  brought  up 
at  every  meal,  and  in  the  morning  and  evening.  To 
the  end  of  his  life  a  large  tankard  of  hard  cider  was 
John  Adams'  morning  di*aught  before  breakfast ;  and 
in  sending  directions  from  Philadelphia  to  her  agent 
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at  Quincy,  in  1799,  Mrs.  Adams  takes  care  to  mention 
that  **  the  President  hopes  you  will  not  omit  to  have 
eight  or  nine  barrels  of  good  late-made  cider  put  up 
in  the  cellar  for  his  own  pa^icular  use/' 

There  were  no  shops,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
word,  in  Braintree  or  in  Quincy  prior  to  1830.  At 
the  village  store  the  more  usual  and  necessary  dry  and 
West  India  goods,  as  the  signs  read,  from  a  paper  of 
pins  to  a  glass  of  New  England  rum,  could  be  obtained. 
For  everything  else  people  had  to  go  to  Boston,  which 
they  did  on  foot,  on  horseback,  in  chairs  or  carts,  and 
.  by  water.  Marshall  in  his  diary  speaks  of  going  to 
Boston  as  no  unusual  occurrence.  In  October,  1705, 
his  father  died  ;  in  September,  1708,  he  lost  an  infant 
son  ;  and  in  October,  1710,  his  mother.  In  each  case 
be  speaks  of  going  to  Boston  the  next  day  ^'  to  get 
things  for  the  funeral."  He  was  himself  a  mason  and 
plasterer,  but  like  most  men  of  his  time  he  seems  to 
have  turned  his  hand  to  anything  by  which  he  could 
eai-n  a  few  shiUings,  for  he  was  a  farmer,  a  carpenter, 
a  tithingman,  a  coroner,  and  town  constable  ;  and,  act- 
ing probably  in  the  latter  capacity,  he  notes  that  on 
April  3,  1700,  he  "  went  to  Boston  with  a  Roge  that 
ran  away  from  me."  Tlie  boot-maker,  the  cobbler, 
the  mason  and  the  carpenter  were  all  recognized  me- 
chanics, and  earned  a  living  by  their  trades.  The 
usual  wages  of  skilled  laborers  were  from  sixty-five 
cents  to  a  dollar  a  day,  those  of  ordinary,  unskilled 
laborers  two  shillings  or  thirty-three  cents;  and,  fluc- 
tuations of  currency  apart,  these  wages  seem  to  have 
generally  ruled  until  the  end  of  tlie  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Tlie  busiest  man  in  the  community  was  the 
blacksmith,  for  not  only  were  all  the  horses  and  oxen 
shod  at  his  forge,  but  he  was  the  general  wheelwright, 
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and  maker  and  repairer  of  farm  tools.  Everything 
made  of  iron  Boon  or  late  passed  through  his  hands, 
and  his  shop,  standing  on  the  main  street,  was  a  cen- 
tral point  in  the  life  and  movement  of  the  town.  For 
the  rest,  the  peddler  and  the  fish  man  were  the  chief 
purveyors  both  of  news  and  of  merchandise,  and  their 
horns  were  regularly  heard  on  Braintree  roads  during 
the  first  two  centuries  of  town  life. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

POPULATION  AND  WEALTH. 

At  the  time  the  original  Braintree  church  was  gath- 
ered, the  town  numbered  about  eighty  families,  repre« 
Renting  a  population  of  not  far  from  five  hundred  souls, 
living  mainly  within  the  limits  of  what  afterwards 
became  the  North  Precinct  In  1640  the  English 
emigration  to  New  England  had  already  ceased,  and 
for  many  years  thereafter  the  coming  of  new  families 
into  Braintree  was  systematically  discouraged.  In 
1682  the  population  of  the  town  was  limited  to  ^*  about 
ninety  or  a  hundred  families  at  the  most."  Assuming 
that  there  were  148  famUies  in  the  entire  town  in 
1707,  and  the  enumeration  then  made  was  undoubt- 
edly thorough,^  during  the  next  half  century  the 
popidation  seems  to  have  increased  less  than  three- 
fold, for,  in  the  census  of  1765,  Braintree  was  returned 
as  containing  857  families.  Franklin,  as  the  result  of 
carefid  computations,  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
inhabitants  of  America,  from  natural  increase,  doubled 
their  numbers  diiring  this  period  in  twenty-five  years : 
and  Governor  Hutchinson,  than  whom  no  one  was 
better  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  on  such  a  point, 
thought  the  estimate  not  excessive ;  thougli,  he  said, 
the  increase  was  greater  in  the  southern  than  in  the 
northern  colonies.^  The  New  England,  family  was 
unquestionably  larger  then  than  now,  and,  according 

1  Pattee,  Old  BrairUret,  206.  ^  Hutohinson,  Diary,  I  170. 
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to  tlio  census  of  1765,  it  averaged  in  Braintree  almort 
exactly  seven  (lersous.  If  the  same  average  held  good 
for  the  earlier  period,  the  population  of  Braintree  did 
not  fall  much  short  of  700  in  1688,  and  had  increased 
to  1,000  in  1707.  During  the  next  fifty-eight  years  it 
grew  to  2,483,  a  rate  of  inci*ease  only  half  of  that  oom- 
])uted  as  natural  by  Franklin  :  yet  the  figures  do  not 
indicate  anything  larger,  and  the  data  are  fairly  trust- 
worthy. The  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  that,  judg- 
ing by  the  experience  of  Braintree,  the  population  of 
New  England,  with  almost  no  immigration,  iuoreased 
during  the  century  which  preceded  the  revolutionary 
troubles  at  the  rate  of  about  fifty  per  cent,  in  each 
twenty-five  years. 

Iktween  1765  and  1790,  —  twenty-five  years, — the 
increase  was  abnormally  small,  about  fourteen  per 
cent. ;  but  during  the  next  fifty  years  it  was  220  per 
cent.,  for  the  i)erio<l  of  rapid  modem  growth  had  then 
set  in.  Yet,  in  tlie  one  hundred  and  ninety  years 
which  elapsed  between  the  incor|X)ration  of  the  town 
and  the  year  1830,  the  number  of  persons  living  within 
the  limits  of  the  original  North  Precinct  of  Brainti*ee 
iiuTcased  only  fivefold ;  while,  during  the  next  sixty 
years,  it  was  destined  to  multiply  sevenfold.  Making 
allowance  for  a  positive  decrease  of  population  during 
the  period  of  revolutionary  troubles,  the  population  of 
the  North  Precinct  apparently  increased  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  from  500  in  1707,  to  1,081  in  1800, 
or  about  twofold ;  during  the  next  ninety  years  it  in- 
creased from  1,081  to  16,711,  or  over  fifteen  fold.  In 
other  words,  in  the  matter  of  population  and  in  the 
case  of  Braintree,  the  development  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  to  the  nineteenth  positively  as  580  is  to 
15,630,  and  relatively  as  two  is  to  fifteen. 
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There  are  few  data  upon  which  to  base  an  estimate 
of  the  accumulated  wealth  of  any  of  the  New  England 
towns  before  the  beginning  of  the  present  century ;  or, 
in  fact,  during  it.  It  is  not  difficult  to  take  the  figures 
of  the  census  and,  dividing  the  aggregate  of  returned 
wealth  by  the  total  of  the  population  enumerated,  to 
assert  that  the  accumulated  wealth  of  a  community 
amounts  to  so  many  hundred  dollars  per  head;  but 
the  result  is  merely  one  more  statistical  falsehood. 
The  valuations  thus  used  were  made  for  purposes  of 
taxation  only ;  and,  as  is  perfectly  well  known,  a  sworn 
probate  appraisal  would  show  very  different  results. 
Such  is  the  case  now ;  and  it  was  much  more  so  in  the 
last  century,  for  the  appraisals  as  then  made  were 
merely  nominal.  For  instance  when,  in  1792,  Quincy 
was  set  off  from  Braintree  and  became  an  independent 
town,  the  whole  amount  of  real  estate  in  it  was  ap- 
praised by  the  assessors  at  £12  7s.  4d.,  and  the  per- 
sonal property  of  the  inhabitants  at  <£3  7s.  8d.,^  or  a 
total  of  $52.77  as  the  assessed  valuation  of  a  town  re- 
turning one  hundred  and  ninety-two  poll-tax  payers 
with  a  population  of  not  less  than  2,000  souls.  Tlie  as- 
sessors of  those  days  were  citizens  of  the  town,  and  as 
such  not  devoid  of  worldly  wisdom.  They  probably 
realized  tlie  fact  that  the  newly  incorporated  Quincy 
would  in  due  time  be  called  upon  to  pay  a  state  and 
a  county  tax,  as  well  as  to  provide  for  its  own  needs  ; 
and,  as  those  taxes  were  ap{K)rtioned  on  assessors'  re- 
turns, they  saw  no  advantage  likely  to  result  from  a 
valuation  unduly  inflated.  They  seem  to  have  acted 
accordingly.  The  first  name  on  the  list  of  resident 
property  holders  is  "  Hon.  John  Adams."  Mr.  Ad- 
ams was  then  a  man  of  fifty-seven,  and  filling  the  office 

1  Pattee,  Old  Braintree  and  Quincy^  C22. 
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of  Vicc-Presiilcnt  of  the  Uuited  States.  He  owned 
ill  Braintree  tlii*ee  houses  situated  on  two  independent 
farms,  both  well  supplied  with  farm  buildings  and 
implements.  Among  the  larger  tax-payers  of  the 
town  ho  was  the  fourth,  his  wife's  unole,  Norton 
Quincy,  being  the  first,  and  as  such  called  upon  fcr 
a  tax  of  X12  2s.  lid.,  or  NO.SO.  John  Adams*  real 
estate  was  valued  by  the  assessors  for  purposes  of 
taxation  at  9s.  Gd.,  or  f  1.60,  and  his  personal  property 
at  8d.,  or  about  four  cents ;  a  total  estate  of  fl.64. 
Yet  upon  this  estate  ho  was  called  upon  to  pay  a  tax 
of  128.50,  for  the  total  town  levy  of  1792  was  X850, 
tliough  the  valuation  was  but  £lb  17s.  Of  the  X350 
the  sum  of  X72  was  derived  from  one  hundred  and 
ninety-two  polls  taxed  7s.  Gd.  each ;  X220  2s.  lOd.  from 
real  estate  valued  at  X12  9s.  4d. ;  and  X58  17s.  2d. 
from  personal  property  appraised  at  X8  7s.  8d« 

Such  figures  read  like  a  burlesque ;  but  tliey  have 
their  use  as  illustrating  the  value  of  the  statistics  upon 
which  many  of  the  conclusions  of  historical  writers 
are  based.  Working  from  data  of  this  sort,  it  is  niaiii« 
festly  impossiblo  to  reach  results  of  any  value,  either 
positively  as  respects  the  past,  or  comparatively  as  re- 
spects the  past  and  the  present.  But,  while  this  is 
the  case  as  resi)octs  accuinulation  and  the  aggregate 
of  wealth,  it  is  not  the  case  with  the  scale  on  which 
expenditure  is  conducted  :  and,  dealing  with  the  New 
England  towns,  it  is  ]K)ssible  to  make  a  comparison  of 
periods  which  will  bo  not  altogether*  deceptive  by  tak- 
ing as  data  the  annual  town  levies  and  certain  salaries 
paid  through  a  long  series  of  years  ;  and  such  a  com- 
parison may  have  a  curious  interest  as  well  as  some 
statistical  value. 

In  the  case  of  Braintree,  for  iustancp^  the  amount 
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paid  to  the  two  ministers  in  1G57  was  <£110,  and  be- 
sides this,  and  the  county  tax,  there  were  probably 
other  small  sums  disbursed  of  which  no  record  re- 
mains. At  the  beginning  of  the  next  century  the 
salary  of  Mr.  Fiske  was  X90  a  year.  In  1798,  when 
the  century  was  drawing  to  its  close,  the  question  of 
a  suitable  salary  for  a  colleague  to  Mr.  Wibird  was 
much  discussdd.  A  committee  gave  it  "  as  their  most 
mature  judgment"  that  it* would  be  best  for  the  town 
to  pay  its  minister  annutally  such  a  sum  "  as  will  en- 
able him  to  maintain  himself  and  family  comfortably 
and  with  such  decency  as  will  do  honor  to  the  society 
that  supports  them."  And  the  opinion  is  then  ex- 
pressed tliat  the  sum  of  $500  will  afford  a  minister 
and  his  family  ^'  a  decent  support."  Accordingly,  in 
1799,  Mr.  Whitney  was  settled  in  the  town  on  a  salary 
of  $550.  As  respects  the  total  amount  levied  through 
taxation  for  both  town  and  parish  purposes,  it  may  be 
said,  approximately,  that  the  North  Precinct  levy  was 
in  1G56  not  far  from  .£100,  and,  more  than  a  century 
later,  in  1770,  the  expenses  of  both  town  and  parish 
had  not  increased  to  over  X350.  Thirty  years  after- 
wards, in  1800,  the  entire  amount  raised  for  town  and 
parish  jiurposes  was  $3,000.  In  1810  it  was  $8,200, 
and  in  1820  it  had  increased  to  $4,000.  These  figures 
reveal  most  strikingly  the  stability  and  evenness  of 
the  scale  of  expense  through  the  long  period  covered 
by  them.  Between  1640  and  1820  the  minister's  sal- 
ary inci-eased  from  $300  to  $750,  and  the  total  town 
and  parish  levy  from  $350  to  $4,000.  Ten  years 
later,  in  1830,  the  total  town  levy,  then  exclusive  of 
any  salaries  paid  to  the  clergy,  was  $4,556.24  ;  in 
1890  it  was  $196,717.87.  The  increase  of  salary 
through  the  first  period  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
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jesLTS  was  less  timn  threefold,  and  that  of  town  levy 
less  than  twelvefold;  while  in  the  second  period  of 
sixty  years,  the  increase  of  levy  was  over  forty-three 
fold. 

That,  except  during  periods  of  war,  the  eighteenth 
century  Braintree  community  increased  its  belongings 
does  not  need  to  be  said.  Any  community,  every 
available  member  of  which  is  brought  up  to  do  some- 
thing, while  its  more  active  members  work  all  day 
long  every  day  in  the  week  except  Sunday,  wasting 
nothing,  utilizing  everything,  schooled  from  infancy 
in  the  severest  economy  and  eternally  striving  to  bet- 
ter its  condition,  —  any  community  such  as  this,  dwell- 
ing in  a  region  not  actually  icebound  or  a  desert,  must 
accumulate  from  generation  to  generation.  So  the 
Braintree  people  accumulated.  As  each  generation 
passed  away  it  left  more  acres  under  cultivation,  more 
houses,  bams  and  farm-buildings,  more  furniture  and 
household  comforts,  more  cattle,  tools  and  appliances. 
Yet  this  was  all.  Prior  to  1830,  except  clothes  and 
household  efFccts,  and  little  hoai'ds  of  silver  money, 
there  was  no  pci*sonal  property.  Whatever  the  peo- 
]>le  had  was  tangible  and  in  sight.  There  were  no 
bonds  or  stocks  locked  away  in  safes.  A  few  persons, 
—  and  they  were  very  few,  —  having  ready  money 
amassed  in  trade,  may,  after  1800,  have  held  some 
bank  or  turn))ike  shares ;  but  the  people  of  country 
towns  had  even  then  scarcely  as  yet  begun  to  be  edu- 
cated in  this  respect,  and  their  whole  idea  of  property 
was  the  ownership  of  land  and  buildings.  Money  was 
made  in  trade  ;  and  the  moneyed  man  was  he  who, 
having  amassed  some  ready  cash,  put  it  into  goods,  or 
loaned  it  to  others  on  good  security,  usually  bond  and 
uiortgiige. 
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Thus  the  whole  accumulation  of  the  hundred  and 
ninety  years  from  1640  to  1830  in  a  community  like 
that  of  Braintree  and  Quincy  was  at  home  and  on  the 
surface.  It  showed  for  all  it  was  worth.  Accord- 
ingly, when  John  Adams  returned  to  Braintree  in 
1788,  after  a  ten  years'  absence  in  Europe,  he  spoke 
of  the  increase  of  population  as  "  wonderful,"  and  was 
amazed  at  the  plenty  and  cheapness  of  provisions ;  but 
**  the  scarcity  of  money,"  he  wrote,  "  is  certainly  very 
great."  And,  again,  John  Quincy  Adams,  coming 
back  to  Quincy  to  his  father's  funeral  in  1826,  after 
years  of  absence,  spoke  with  deep  feeling  of  the 
changes  he  noticed  as  he  sat  in  his  father's  place  in 
the  old  meeting-house,  but  he  added  ^^  it  was  a  com- 
forting reflection  that  the  new  race  of  men  and  women 
had  the  external  marks  of  a  condition  much  improved 
upon  that  of  the  former  age."  Yet  it  may  well  admit 
of  question  whether  the  entire  accuninlation  of  that 
village  community  in  those  two  centuries,  lacking  only 
ten  years,  amounted  to  over  a  million  and  a  half  of 
dollars.  Allowing  for  the  goods  and  money  which  the 
original  settlers  brought  over  with  them,  this  estimate 
su])poses  an  average  annual  accumulation  in  the  case 
of  Braintree  of  only  some  $8,000  a  year.  For  an  in- 
dustrious, saving  community  of  from  500  to  2,000 
souls  this  seems  small ;  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  in  the  aggregate  it  could  have  been  larger.  In 
1830  there  were  not  over  four  hundred  families  in 
the  town.  The  official  valuation  of  their  wealth  ex- 
ceeded $800,000.  For  reasons  which  have  already 
been  given,  this  valuation  is  entitled  to  no  weight  as 
respects  accuracy  ;  but,  assuming  that  a  fair  valuation 
would  have  shown  an  aggregate  of  twice  that  simi,  or 
$1,600,000,  —  approximately   the   amount   just   esti- 
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mated  as  the  entire  accumulation  of  the  town,  —  each 
family  would  then  have  had,  ou  the  average,  property 
of  some  sort  worth  $4,000.  In  view  of  die  fact  that 
absolutely  no  one  in  Quincy  was  in  1830  more  than 
well-to-do,  and  many  families  had  nothing,  living  from 
hand  to  mouth,  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  this 
average  could  have  been  exceeded. 

Nor,  in  the  case  of  a  Massachusetts  coast-town  like 
Braintree,  are  the  sources  of  accumulated  wealth 
during  the  colonial  period  at  once  apparent;  for  there 
do  not  seem  in  those  towns  to  have  been  any  recog- 
nized and  established  branches  of  trade  or  manufac- 
ture. The  people  were  landowners  and  laborers,  the 
latter  class  including,  of  course,  all  skilled  workmen 
and  mechanics  ;  and  they  in  greatest  degree  lived  on 
themselves  and  each  other.  Almost  nothing,  from  a 
modem  point  of  view,  seemed  to  come  in  from  with- 
out, or  to  go  out  from  within.  Works,  in  which  bog- 
oi*e  was  made  into  iron,  were  esUiblished  at  an  early 
day  in  Weymouth,  and  also  in  West  Qnincy;  but  they 
did  not  prosper :  shipbuilJing,  also,  was  carried  on, 
though  to  a  limited  extent,  from  a  pericMl  before  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  But  industries  of 
this  char<acter  amounted  to  little  in  the  aggregate ; 
and,  while  the  people  had  almost  nothing  to  sell,  they 
had  to  buy  something  in  the  way  of  clothes,  furniture, 
utensils  and  the  few  artieles  of  luxury  they  used.  The 
cpiestion  naturally  arises,  therefore,  —  From  whence 
did  they  derive  even  the  small  amount  of  ready  money 
requisite  for  these  purchases  ? 

It  must  in  the  first  place  always  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  purchases  were  of  the  smallest  possible  de- 
scription. Almost  every  house  was  in  itself  a  fm^toi'y, 
in  which  ln|>-stone  ami  spinning  wheel  were  in  use; 
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and,  what  was  not  produced  at  lionie,  people,  in  so  far 
as  possible,  did  without.  The  life  of  the  period  was 
hard  and  self-denying.  But,  in  the  case  of  Braintree, 
as  of  all  the  other  Mew  England  towns  east  of  Narra- 
gansett  Bay  and  north  of  Cape  Cod,  more  careful  in- 
vestigation uniformly  reveals  the  fact  that  the  fisheries 
were  the  basis  of  colonial  commerce,  and  consequently 
the  beginning  of  wealth.  Though  communities  might 
not  themselves  be  actively  engaged  in  the  fisheries, 
they  yet  made  their  exchanges  through  them,  and  got 
such  accumulation  as  they  had  from  them.  The  Navi- 
gation Acts  of  Great  Britain  were  monuments  of  leg- 
islative ignorance  intended  to  secure  English  com- 
merce to  English  shipping;  but  in  them  the  American 
colonies  were  treated  as  part  of  the  British  empire  and 
fared  accordingly.  The  way  in  which  those  particular 
trade  restrictions  worked  is  a  matter  now  little  under- 
stood and  upon  which  the  historian,  rarely  having  him- 
self been  engaged  in  trade,  fails  a.s  a  nde  to  throw 
clear  light:  but,  so  far  as  New  England  was  con- 
cerned, the  better  opinion  is  that  the  much  denounced 
Navigation  Acts,  loosely  administered  or  wholly  evaded 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  colonial  period,  in 
point  of  fact  stimulated  rather  than  depressed  com- 
merce.^ Illicit  trade  was  free  trade ;  and  on  free 
trade  New  England  throve.  Exports  were  practically 
unhampered,  and  those  to  the  West  Indies  were  large. 
Vessels  adapted  to  the  business  were  built  at  every 
convenient  point  along  the  coast,  and  these  vessels, 
laden  mainly  with  fish,  and  after  fish  with  surplus 
farm  produce,  pipe-staves,  lumber  and  live-stock,  went 
out  from  the  shipping-ports,  chief  among  which  was 

'  Chaniiing-,  The  Navigation  LawSy  Proc.  Am.  Antiquarian  Society^ 
October,  1889. 
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Boston,  and,  when  not  sold  in  England,  as  they  often 
were,  came  back  presently  loaded  with  sugar,  molasseti 
cotton,  indigo,  and  bringing  also  some  bags  of  coined 
Spanish  silver.  There  was,  moreover,  a  prosperous 
trade  with  Spain,  Portugal  and  the  Canaries,  —  the 
Catholic  f astray  countries,  —  in  the  course  of  which 
fish  was  exchanged  for  vrine  and  specie ;  and  this 
also  was  a  source  of  steady  gain.^  And  thus  a  slow, 
steady  accretion  went  on;  Boston,  with  its  foreign 
commerce  based  on  fish,  lumber,  farm  products,  such 
as  com  and  livestock,  and  rude  manufactured  arti- 
cles like  pipe-staves,  being  the  mart  to  which  every- 
thing the  neighboring  towns  had  to  sell,  was  brought 
by. wagon,  ox-team  or  packet;  while  from  Boston  was 
carried  back  to  the  neighboring  towns  the  wet  and 
dry  goods,  the  finer  manufactured  articles  of  necessity 
or  luxury,  and  finally  the  small  balance  of  coin  which 
represented  the  hard-earned  and  carefully  hoarded 
excess  in  value  of  what  was  sold  over  what  was 
bought.  Except  in  the  case  of  a  few  families,  there- 
fore, composing  the  gentry,  who,  like  the  Quincys, 
were  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  or,  like  the  Vassalls, 
were  West  India  planters,  the  entire  accumulation  of 
Braintree  until  the  end  of  the  last  century  was  repre- 
sented in  the  dwellings  of  those  inhabiting  within  its 
limits,  and  in  their  farms,  —  more  and  better  build- 
ings, clothing,  furniture  and  utensils ;  larger  and 
more  commodious  barns,  new  acres  under  cultivation ; 
more  oxen,  horses,  cows,  sheep  and  swine ;  and,  be- 
hind it  all,  the  little  but  ever,  though  slowly,  growing 
hoards  of  silver  money. 

^  Wooden,  Economic  and  Social  History  of  New  England^  passim. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

SOCIAL  LIFE. 

While  speaking  of  the  Braintree  community  prior 
to  1792,  and  of  the  Quincy  community  between  1792 
and  1830,  constant  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
class  of  landed  gentry,  whose  presence  influenced  in  a 
marked  degree  the  character  and  development  of  the 
town.  This  class,  it  has  been  observed,  was  the  legiti- 
mate offspring  of  the  old  English  landowners  ;  and  in 
early  Braintree  there  was  one  family  more  curiously 
typical  of  it  than  could  elsewhere  be  found  in  New 
England :  and,  indeed,  tlie  record  of  the  Quincy  fam- 
ily is  probably  unique  even  in  the  larger  field  of 
American  history.  Dwelling  at  the  close  of  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  on  the  same  land  which  the  original 
ancestor  in  this  country  bought  of  the  Indian  sachem 
who  ruled  over  the  Massachusetts  Fields  when  Stand- 
ish  first  landed  at  Squantum,  the  Quincys  have  in 
every  generation  maintained  the  same  high  publio 
level.  Never  perhaps  rising  to  the  topmost  promi- 
nence, either  official  or  intellectual,  the  family  record 
has  yet  in  both  respects  been  exceptionally  uniform 
and  sustained.  That  record  is  part  of  the  history  of 
the  town  which  took  its  name  from  one  scion  of  the 
stock. 

As  their  name  implies,  the  Quincys  were  of  Norman 
blood.  Tlie  probability  is  that  an  ancestor  came  over 
with  William  the  Conqueror  and  fought  at  Hasting^  ; 
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and  a  century  and  a  half  later  the  signature  of  a 
'^  Sacr  de  Quiucy  "  was  affixed  to  the  great  charter  of 
King  John.  AVhen  in  the  early  years  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  Puritan  movement  spread  through 
England,  Edmund  Quiucy  and  his  wife,  Judith,  were 
living  on  an  estate  which  the  husband  had  inherited 
from  his  father,  anotlier  Edmund  Quincy,  at  Achuroh, 
near  Wigsthoq)e,  in  Northamptonshire.  Exlmund 
Quincy,  the  son,  was  a  Puritan  ;  and  when  another  Eid- 
inund  was  born  in  1627,  the  local  record  shows  that 
the  child  was  ^'  baptized  elsewhere  and  not  in  our 
Parish  Church."  In  1G3S,  being  tlien  in  his  thirty- 
second  year,  Eilmund  Quincy  came  to  New  England, 
a  companion  of  John  Cotton,  landing  in  Boston  on  the 
4th  of  September.  lie  was  almost  immediately  made  a 
freeman,  and  afterwards  his  name  is  not  infrequently 
met  in  the  records  of  Boston.  lie  died  in  1687, 
shortly  after  the  allotment  "  at  the  Mount "  had  been 
made  to  htm.  lie  and  Governor  William  Coddington 
were  of  nearly  the  same  age,  and  the  grant  of  land  to 
the  two  lay  undivided  for  two  years  after  Quincy's 
death.  It  may,  therefore,  be  surmised  that  they  were 
|)ei'Sonal  friends,  and  not  impossibly  it  was  Ednmnd 
(Quincy's  premature  death  which  alone,  in  the  Anti- 
nomian  frenzy,  ])revcnted  his  sharing  Coddington's 
troubles,  and  perhaps  his  exile.  Though  this  Edmund 
died  young,  he  left  his  name  to  a  son  and  the  name  of 
his  wife  to  a  daughter.  A  descendant  of  the  latter 
married  into  the  Sewall  family,  and  in  her  memory 
the  stormy,  western  cape  of  Narragansett  Bay  was 
called  Point  Judith. 

The  second  Ednuind  Quincy,  born  in  England  in 
1G27,  unlike  his  father,  lived  to  a  full  old  age.  He  is 
the  "  Unckle  Quinsey  "  of  Judge  SewalPs  diary,  whoso 
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death  is  recorded  on  the  8th  of  January,  1C98,  as  that 
of  ^^  a  true  New  England  man,  and  one  of  our  best 
Friends."  It  was  the  dead  of  winter.  His  funeral 
took  phice  four  days  later,  —  there  having  been  frost 
'*  one  and  near  two  feet  thick  "  encountered  in  digging 
his  grave,  —  and  he  was  "  decently  buried  —  three  foot 
companies  and  one  troop  at  his  funeral."  The  palt 
bearers  ^'  had  Scarves, "  and  Judge  Sewall  drove  out 
from  Boston  to  be  present,  picking  up  Madam  Dudley 
on  the  way,  who  ^^  seemM  to  be  glad  of  the  Invitation 
and  were  mutually  refreshed  by  our  Company."  It 
was  this  Edmund  Quincy  who  built  at  Braintree  the 
old  colonial  house  still  standing,^  and  between  the  years 
1670  and  1692  he  repeatedly  represented  the  town  in 
the  General  Court.  A  magistrate  and  the  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  Suffolk  regiment,  he  reproduced  the 
type  of  the  English  country  gentleman  in  New  Eng- 
land ;  and  just  as  the  former  had  gone  up  to  the  Long 
Parliament  ripe  for  rebellion  against  Charles  I.,  and 
half  a  century  later  had  joined  William  of  Orange  in 
the  overthrow  of  James  II.,  so  Edmund  Quincy,  when 
Andros  was  '^  bound  in  chains  and  cords,  and  put  in  a 
more  secure  place,"  became  naturally  one  of  that  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  which  carried  on  the  government  of 
the  province  until  the  charter  of  William  and  Mary 
was  granted. 

This  Edmund  Quincy  left  two  sons,  —  Daniel,  the 
child  of  his  first  wife,  Joanna  Hoar,  sister  of  the 
president  of  the  college,  and  Edmund,  whose  mother, 
Elizabeth  Gookin,  was  the  widow  of  John  Eliot,  Jr. 
Daniel  Quincy  was  the  father  of  that  John  Quincy,  of 
Mount  Wollaston,  in  whose  honor  the  town  of  Quincy 
subsequently  received  its  name.     Of  him  it  will  be 

1  Supra,  G80. 
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proper,  therefore,  presently  to  ipedc  at  lengiL  Ed- 
mund, bb  younger  half-brother,  inherited  the  nther^a 
house  and  farm,  and  married  Dorothy  Flynt,  already 
referred  to  as  the  common  origin  of  that  remarhaUa 
progeny,  in  which  statesmen,  jurists,  lawyers,  wators, 
poets,  story-tellers  and  philosophers  seem  to  vie  mA 
each  other  in  reoogniwd  eminence*  Moie  distin- 
guished than  either  his  father  or  grandfather,  the  third 
Edmund  Quinoy  passed  nearly  bis  whole  life  in  the 
public  service.  Graduating  in  1699,  in  1718-14  he 
represented  Braintree  in  the  G^eral  Court,  and  be* 
came  afterwards  a  member  of  the  provincial  CSonneiL 
Colonel  of  the  Suffollc  regiment,  be  was  in  1718  made 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  in  1787, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  be  was  selected  as  the  agent  of 
the  province  to  represent  it  before  the  English  govern- 
ment in  the  matter  of  the  disputed  New  Hampsliire 
boundary.  Reaching  London  in  December,  in  the  fol- 
lowing February  he  was  a  victim  of  prevention,  for  he 
died  from  inoculated  small-pox.  He  was  buried  in 
the  graveyard  which  holds  the  dust  of  Banyan ;  and 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  caused  a  monu- 
ment to  be  there  erected  to  him  as  lasting  evidence 
that  he  was  ^Hhe  deliglit  of  his  own  people,  but  of 
none  more  than  of  the  Senate,  who,  as  a  testimony  of 
their  love  and  gratitude,  have  ordered  this  epitaph  to 
be  inscribed." 

Judge  Edmund  Quincy  had  two  sons,  Edmund  and 
Josiah.  A  portion  of  the  land  at  Braintree  came  into 
the  possession  of  Josiah,  and  it  was  he  who  perpetuated 
the  family,  though  the  old  mansion  passed  into  other 
hands.  A  Boston  mei*chant  in  his  earlier  life,  this  the 
first  Josiah,  so  named  after  his  grandfather.  Parson 
Josiah  Flynt  of  Dorchester,  suddenly  acquired  wliat 
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was  for  those  days  a  handsome  competence  through 
the  happy  audacity  of  the  captain  of  a  vessel  belong- 
ing to  the  firm  of  which  Quincy  was  a  member.  One 
of  his  descendants  has  given  a  lively  account  ^  of  this 
"  rather  singular  adventure,"  as  he  terms  it,  as  a  result 
of  which,  during  King  George's  war,  a  large  Spanish 
ship,  a  part  of  the  cargo  of  which  was  one  hundred  and 
sixty-one  chests  of  silver  and  two  of  gold,  was  fright- 
ened by  mere  bravado  into  surrendering  to  a  Yankee 
merchantman  armed  with  fourteen  iron  guns  and  six 
of  wood.  The  Spanish  captain  mistook  his  adversary 
for  an  English  sloop-of-war,  nor  did  he  discover  his 
mistake  until  too  late. 

Wisely  retiring  from  business  in  consequence  of 
this  happy  chance,  the  first  Josiah  Quincy  passed  his 
later  years  at  Braintree,  dwelling  for  a  time  in  a 
house  which  stood  on  the  "  Hancock  lot."  This  house 
was  burned  in  May,  1759.  In  it  John  Adams,  when 
a  man  of  twenty-three,  was  wont  to  si)end  many  even- 
ings, and  it  was  by  mere  chance  he  did  not  marry  one 
of  its  daughters.^  The  methods  of  passing  the  time 
there  may  have  partaken  of  the  somewhat  rude  New 
England  sociability  of  the  period,  or  the  young  lawyer 
may  have  been  su£Fering  from  a  passing  attack  of 
spleen  ;  but,  after  coming  away  from  Colonel  Quincy 's 
on  one  occasion,  he  wrote :  — "  Playing  cards  the 
whole  evening.  This  is  the  wise  and  salutary  amuse- 
ment the  young  gentlemen  take  every  evening  in  this 
town.  Playing  cards,  drinking  punch  and  wine, 
smoking  tobacco,  and  swearing.  ...  I  know  not  how 
any  young  fellow  can  study  in  this  town." 

In  his  turn  Josiah  Quincy  was  colonel  of  the  Suf- 

^  Edmund  Qnincy,  Life  of  Josiah  Quincy,  3. 
'  John  Adams,  Works,  ii.  70. 
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(oik  regiment,  anil  he  was  also  through  many  years  a 
warm  pergonal  friend  and  coiTe»[iouileut  of  Dr.  Fi-ank- 
lin.  A  mail  of  active,  inquiriug  uiiud,  hie  ouly  ex- 
perience in  public  life  was  in  1755,  tlie  year  of  Brad* 
dock's  defeat,  when  lie  aei'ved  as  a  coniiuissioner  of 
the  pi-ovince  in  arranging  joint  military  operatioaa 
with  the  aiatei'  province  of  Pennsylvania.  He  left 
three  aons,  the  youngest  of  whom,  named  after  him- 
self and  known  in  history  as  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr., 
rose  rapidly  to  dititinction ;  and,  had  he  not  died  at 
the  early  ago  of  thirty-one,  could  hardly  have  faile<l 
to  be  one  of  the  prominent  political  characters  of  the 
liovolution.  With  John  Adams  lie  defended  Captaia 
Preston  after  the  so-called  "  Boston  Massacre ; "  and,  | 
in  1774,  when  scai-cely  thirty  years  of  age,  ho  waB 
the  conBJential  agent  in  London  of  the  patriot  party. 
Dying  on  shipboard,  almost  within  sight  of  bia  native 
New  England  coast,  Joeiah  Quinoy,  Jr.,  left  behind 
him  an  infant  son,  whose  long  and  honorable  life,  be- 
ginning before  the  Revolution,  outlast^  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion. 

Recurring  to  the  other  seventeenth-century  branoli 
of  the  family,  Daniel  Quinoy,  the  elder  son  of  the 
Beoond  Ednmnd,  was,  on  the  maternal  side,  a  grand- 
son of  Joanna  Hoar,  the  widow  of  Charles  Hoar,  who 
was,  during  the  reigns  of  the  earlier  Stuarts,  for  a 
tiipe  sheriff  of  the  city  of  Gloucester,  in  England. 
About  1640,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Joanna 
Hoar  came  to  Massachusetts  with  her  five  children, 
and  died  in  Braintree  in  December,  1661 ;  where  she 
sleeps  in  the  old  burying  ground  in  a  common  grave 
with  her  son,  the  third  president  of  Harvard  College, 
and  Bridget,  the  widow  of  that  son  and  daughter  of 
John   Lisle   by  bb  wife,  known  in  English  history 
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as  the  Lady  Alice  Lisle ;  ^  whose  tragic  fate,  made 
familiar  through  the  page  of  Macaulay,  furnishes  one 
of  the  historic  incidents  deemed  worthy  to  be  im- 
mortalized by  the  artist's  hand  on  the  walls  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  chambers  of  Parliament.  The  threads 
of  human  destiny  are  apt  to  interlace  in  a  way  calcu- 
lated to  excite  surprise ;  and  it  is  interesting  in  the 
old  burying  ground  of  a  New  England  town  thus  sud- 
denly to  come  upon  an  inscription  which  tells  him 
who  stops  to  decipher  it  that  the  daugliter  of  her 
whom  Jeffreys  caused  to  be  put  to  death  for  succoring 
the  fugitives  from  Sedgmuir,  there  lies  buried. 

But  Joanna  Hoar  may  well  herself  be  remembered 
as  the  common  origin  of  an  offspring  at  once  numer- 
ous and  notable ;  for,  besides  the  family  bearing  her 
own  name,  than  which  none  has  developed  more  strik- 
ingly or  through  longer  periods  the  sterling  charaeter- 
isti&s  and  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  New  England 
manhood,  —  besides  this  family,  honorably  perpetua- 
ting her  own  and  her  husband's  name,  from  her 
through  one  daughter,  who  married  Henry  Flint,  is 
descended  the  remarkable  progeny  already  referred 
to ;  while  from  another  daughter,  herself  bearing  the 
mother's  name,  came  the  elder  branch  of  the  Quincys, 
issuing  in  Abigail  Adams,  and  her  son,  John  Quincy. 
Among  Joanna  Hoar's  other  descendants  are  numbered, 
also,  the  family  of  Evarts,  and  the  Baldwins  and  Terrys 
of  Connecticut,  including  among  their  members  the 
brilliant  advocate  who  defended  Andrew  Johnson  and 
the  brave  soldier  whose  name  is  associated  with  the 
gallant  storming  of  Fort  Fisher.  Indeed,  it  may  fairly 
be  questioned  whether  in  the  whole  wide  field  of 
American  genealogy  there  is  any  strain  of  blood  more 

^  VI.  Mass.  Uist,  Soc.  Coll.  t.  104,  n. 
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fruitful  of  distinguished  men  than  that  which  issued 
from  the  widow  of  the  seventeenth  century  sheriff  of 
Gloucester,  who  himself  never  crossed  the  Atlantic. 

Daniel  Quiney,  the  eldest  of  tlie  two  sons  of  the 
second  Edmund,  was  the  grandson  of  Sheriff  Hoar 
through  his  daughter,  who  also  bore  her  mother's 
name,  Joanna.  In  due  time,  Daniel  Quincy  married 
Anna  Shepai-d,  the  granddaughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Shepard,  of  Cambridge.  The  marriage  ceremony  took 
place  on  the  9th  of  November,  1682,  and  the  follow- 
ing account  of  what  then  occurred  is  found  in  the  pages 
of  Scwall :  — 

*<  Cousin  Daniel  Quinsey  Marries  Mra.  Anna  Shepard 
Before  John  Hull,  esq.  Sunil  Nowell,  esq.  and  many  Per- 
sons present,  ahnost  Captain  Brattle's  great  Hall  full ;  Cap- 
tain B.  and  Mi-s.  Bi>attle  there  for  two.  Mr.  Willard  began 
with  prayer.  !Mr.  Thomas  Shepard  concluded ;  as  he  was 
Praying,  Cousin  Savage,  Mother  Hull,  wifo  and  self  came 
in.  A  good  space  after,  when  had  eaten  Cake  and  drunk 
Wine  and  Beer  plentifully,  we  were  called  into  the  Hall 
again  to  Sing.  In  Singing  Time  Mi*8.  Brattle  goes  out, 
being  ill ;  Most  of  the  Company  goe  away,  thinking  it  a 
qualm  or  some  Fit;  But  she  grows  worse,  speaks  not  a 
word,  and  so  dyes  away  in  her  chair,  I  holding  lier  feet  (for 
she  had  slipt  down).  At  length  out  of  the  Kitehing  we 
carry  the  chair,  and  Her  in  it,  into  the  Wedding  Hall ; 
and  after  a  while  lay  the  Corps  of  the  dead  Aunt  in  the 
Bride-Bed  :  So  that  now  the  strangeness  and  horror  of  the 
thing  filled  the  (just  now)  joyous  House  with  Kjulation  : 
The  Bridegi'oom  and  Bride  lye  at  Mr.  Airs,  son-in-law  to  the 
deceased,  going  away  like  Persons  put  to  Hight  hi  Battel.'* 

There  were  two  children  born  of  this  marriage,  a 
daughter,  Ann,  in  1685,  and  a  son,  John,  in  1G89. 
The  year  following  the  birth  of  the  son,  Daniel  Qiiincy 
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died.  He  seems  always  to  have  lived  in  Boston, 
where  he  followed  the  trade  of  goldsmith,  the  banker 
of  those  days,  and  in  Boston  John  Qiiincy  was  born ; 
but  circumstances  seemed  to  draw  the  Quincys  to- 
wards Braintree.  When  WiUiam  Coddington  left 
Massachusetts  he  gradually  dis))osed  of  his  property 
there,  and  in  1639  the  greater  part  of  his  allotment  at 
Mount  Wollaston  was  purchased  by  William  Tyng,  a 
Boston  merchant.  Thomas  Shepard  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  this  William  Tyng,  and  the  farm  at  Mount 
Wollaston,  in  1661,  passed  by  inheritance  into  Mrs. 
Shepard's  hands.  In  1677,  five  years  before  Anna 
Shepard  married  Daniel  Quincy,  her  father,  Thomas 
Shepard,  died,  but  her  mother,  William  Tyng's  daugh- 
ter and  the  owner  of  Mount  Wollaston,  lived  until 
August,  1709.  Mrs.  Daniel  Quincy,  it  has  already 
been  seen,  married  the  Rev.  Moses  Fiske  in  1701,  and 
died  in  July,  1708 ;  accordingly  Mrs.  Shepard,  surviv- 
ing her  daughter,  left  the  farm  at  Mount  Wollaston  lu 
1709  to  her  grandson,  John  Quincy,  who  liad  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  College  one  year  before. 

Coming  into  i>osses8ion  of  the  property  at  this  early 
age,  John  Quincy,  in  1715,  married  Elizabeth  Norton, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Norton,  third  pastor  of 
the  Hingham  church,  and  on  Tuesday,  October  4th, 
of  that  year.  Judge  Sewall  records  that  he  gave  him 
a  *'  Psalm-book  covered  with  Turky-Leather  for  his 
Mistress."  At  about  this  time,  being  already  major 
of  the  Suffolk  regiment,  John  Quincy  built  his  house 
at  Mount  Wollaston,  and  went  there  to  live.  Two 
years  later,  in  1717,  he  was  first  sent  to  represent 
Braintree  in  the  General  Court,  and  he  continued  to 
re])rescnt  it  at  intervals  through  forty  years.  From 
1719  to  1741  his  service  was  consecutive,  and  from 
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1729  to  1739  he  was  Speaker  of  the  Iloiise.  Paul 
Dudley  was  theu  chosen  to  the  place,  but  Governor 
Shirley  negatived  him,  and  John  Quincy  was  rechosen. 
In  1742  he  became  a  member  of  the  Council,  and  again 
in  1746,  continuing  in  it  until  1754,  after  which  he 
again  became  a  delegate  for  three  years.  He  was  now 
sixty-eight  years  old,  and  seems  to  have  retired  from 
active  life  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  Mount 
Wollaston.  We  there  get  a  glimpse  of  him  through 
the  memoranda  of  John  Adams,  who,  on  Christmas- 
day,  1765,  says  he  ^^  drank  tea  at  grandfather  Quincy's. 
The  old  gentleman  inquisitive  about  the  hearing  be- 
fore the  Governor  and  Council ;  about  the  Governor's 
and  Secretary's  looks  and  behavior,  and  about  the 
final  determination  of  the  Board.  The  old  lady  as 
merry  and  chatty  as  ever,  with  her  stories  out  of  the 
newspapers."  The  hearing  here  referred  to  which  ex- 
cited the  old  councillor's  interest  was  that  before  Gov- 
ernor Bernard  on  the  memorial  of  the  town  of  ]3oston, 
at  the  time  of  the  Stamp  Act  riots,  that  the  courts  of 
law  should  be  o|)ened. 

For  a  number  of  years  John  Quincy  was  colonel  of 
the  Suffolk  regiment,  but  in  1742  ho  lost  that  i)osition 
through  the  intrigues  of  Joseph  Gooch.  John  Adams 
has  left  a  lively  description  of  this  affair,  in  which  at 
the  time  he  felt  a  boy's  keen  interest ;  for  his  own  fa- 
ther was  in  the  regiment,  and  was  offered  a  captain's 
commission  by  Gooch,  —  an  offer  which  "  he  spurned 
with  disdain  ;  would  serve  in  the  militia  under  no  col- 
onel but  Quincy.*'  Early  appointed  a  magistrate,  for 
years  and  years  the  name  of  John  Quincy  —  or  Col. 
John  Quincy,  Esq.,  as  the  form  of  those  days  went  — 
appears  in  the  Braintree  records  as  moderator  of  every 
town-meeting.     In  the  parish  also  he  was  the  leading 
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man.  After  the  usage  of  the  period,  he  was  noted  for 
*'  a  strict  observance  of  the  Lord's  day,  and  a  constant 
attendance  upon  the  public  ordinances  of  religion." 
John  Adams  describes  him  '^  as  a  man  of  letters, 
taste,  and  sense,"  as  well  as  ^'  an  experienced  and 
venerated  statesman  ; "  but  it  is  a  curious  fact  of  one 
so  prominent  that  not  a  letter  or  paper  of  his,  or  even 
a  book  known  to  have  belonged  to  him,  now  remains 
in  the  possession  of  his  descendants. 

Among  those  of  his  own  day  John  Quincy  '*  was  as 
much  esteemed  and  respected  as  any  man  in  the  prov- 
ince." Enjoying  what  was  then  looked  upon  as  an 
ample  fortune,  *^  he  devoted  his  time,  his  faculties,  and 
his  influence  to  the  service  of  his  country,"  studiously 
avoiding  "  an  ensnaring  dependency  on  any  man,  and 
whatever  should  tend  to  lay  him  under  any  disadvan- 
tage in  the  discharge  of  his  duty."  lie  filled  almost 
every  public  office  to  which  a  native-born  New  Eng- 
landcr  could  in  the  colonijil  days  nspiro.  Colonel  in 
the  militiiO,  Speaker  of  the  House,  member  of  tho 
Council,  he  also  negotiated  Indian  treaties,  and  in 
1727  the  remnant  of  the  Punkapog  tril)c,  abused  and 
defrauded,  petitioned  that  he  might  be  appointed  their 
guardian.  For  nearly  twenty  years  he  held  this  trust, 
then  resigning  it  "  by  reason  of  his  distance  "  from 
his  wards.  Finally,  in  all  positions  he  approved  him- 
self "  a  true  friend  to  the  interest  and  prosperity  of 
the  province ;  a  zealous  advocate  for  and  vigorous  de- 
fender of  its  liberties  and  privileges." 

This  detailed  sketch  of  Jolm  Quincy  is  a  necessary 
feature  in  the  history  of  a  typical  Massachusetts  town 
of  tlie  colonial  period  ;  for  John  Quincy  was  a  typical 
man  of  that  period.  He  represented,  perhaps  more 
completely  than  any  other  member  even  of  the  remark- 
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able  family  to  which  he  behmged,  a  politioal  and  todal 
element  in  New  England  life  which  has  rinoe  diaap- 
peared.  He  belonged  to  the  daas  which  in  England 
produced  John  Hampden,  —  the  educated  country 
gentlemen,  tlie  owners  of  the  broad  acres  on  which 
they  dwelt.  Following  no  profession,  but  going  up  to 
Parliament  year  after  year,  they  were  the  loyal,  in- 
grained representatives  of  the  communities  of  which 
tliey  were  a  part  Of  tliese  men  Washington  was  a 
Virginia  offshoot.  He  represented  them  in  their  high- 
est phase  of  developmeut  under  Southern  surround- 
ings,—  plain,  true,  straightforward,  self-respecting, 
gifted  with  that  perfectly  balanced  common-sense 
which  in  its  way  is  one  sort  of  genius.  Favorable  oir^ 
ciimstances,  always  availed  of,  brought  Washington 
to  the  front,  and  have  made  of  him  an  American  im- 
iDortality.  Yet  in  America  at  that  time,  as  in  the 
Stokc-Pogis  ehurchyarcl,  there  were  doubtless  many 
men  who  coiitiiined  within  themselves  tlie  possibilities 
of  a  Hamp<Ion,  a  Milton  or  a  Cromwell.  That  John 
Qiiincy  contained  those  elements  cannot  be  asserted, 
for  of  him  nothing  now  remains  except  a  name  and  a 
few  dates.  I  lis  gi*ave,  even,  is  not  marked,  nor  its 
place  known ;  but,  none  the  less,  throughout  a  long 
life  lived  in  the  land  ho  was  a  good  specimen  of  the 
sturdy,  common-sensed,  high-toned  class  of  English 
gentlemen  in  the  shape  New  England  reproduced 
them  in  colonial  days.  What  under  other  circum- 
stances he  might  have  proved,  it  would  be  idle  to 
surmise.  Born  and  dying  a  colonist  in  a  small  pro- 
vincial community  thickly  crusted  over  with  theology, 
and  in  freedom  of  thought  and  fancy  hardly  more 
than  childish,  he  and  those  of  his  time  had  scant 
room  for  develo])ment.  The  stage  was  snmll,  and  its 
atmosphere  was  icy. 
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In  one  respect,  however,  John  Quincy  was  singu- 
larly fortunate.  Though  scarcely  a  line  of  bis  writing 
remains,  though  his  public  services  are  forgotten, 
though  his  grave  is  unknown  and  his  only  son  died 
childless,  yet  his  name  survives.  When,  in  1792,  the 
original  town  of  Braintree  was  subdivided,  the  lie  v. 
Anthony  Wibird  "  was  requested  to  give  a  name  to 
tlie  place.  He  refusing  to  do  so,  a  similar  request  was 
made  to  the  Hon.  Richard  Cranch,  who  recommended 
its  being  called  Quincy,  in  honor  of  Col.  John 
Quincy."  *  Nor  was  this  the  only  form  in  which  the 
name  was  perpetuated.  Colonel  Quincy  had  two 
children,  a  son  named  Norton  in  honor  of  his  mother's 
family,  and  a  daughter,  wlio  became  in  time  the  wife 
of  William  Smith,  of  Weymouth.  Among  the  chil- 
dren of  this  couple  was  one  who,  in  October,  1764, 
married  John  Ad.ams.  In  July,  17G7,  as  old  John 
Quincy  lay  dying  at  Mount  Wollaston,  this  grand- 
daughter of  his  gave  birtii  to  a  son ;  and  when,  the 
next  day,  as  was  then  tiie  pra(*.tice,  the  child  was  ba|>- 
tized,  its  grandmother,  who  was  present  at  its  birth, 
requested  that  it  might  be  called  after  her  fatlier. 
Long  afterwards  the  child  thus  named  wrote  of  this 
incident :  —  "It  was  fdial  tenderness  that  gave  the 
name.  It  was  t)ie  name  of  one  passing  from  earth  to 
immortality.  These  have  been  among  the  strongest 
links  of  my  attachment  to  the  name  of  Quincy,  and 
have  been  to  me  through  life  a  perpetual  admonition 
to  do  nothing  unworthy  of  it." 

In  the  year  1791,  Miss  Hannah  Adams,  the  his- 
torian, in  writing  to  John  Adams,  made  reference  to 
the  "  humble  obscurity  "  of  their  common  origin.  Her 
correspondent,  in  reply,  while  acknowledging  the  kin- 

*  Wliitney,  Hist,  of  Quincy^  27. 
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ship,  went  on  energetioally  to  remaik  tbati  ooold  be 
«^ever  suppose  tliat  family  pride  were  any  way  es- 
cosable,  [he]  should  think  a  deeoent  from  a  line  of 
yirtuous,  independent  New  England  fumen  for  a 
hundred  and  sixty  years  was  a  better  fonndation  for 
it  than  a  deeoent  through  royal  or  noUe  sooundreb 
ever  sinoe  the  flood/'  The  ^virtuous,  independent 
New  England  farmers  "  thus  alluded  to  were  not  less 
important  as  a  social  and  political  element  in  oolonial 
days  than  the  gentry.  They  represented  the  free 
yeomanry  of  England  under  the  new  conditions,  just 
as  the  gentry  represented  the  landholders ;  with  the 
distinction,  already  noticed,  tliat  the  New  England 
farmer,  as  a  rule,  did  not  pay  rent.  He  was  the  owner 
of  the  land  on  which  he  lived  and  a  freeholder,  —  the 
equal  of  any  one.  This  holding  of  the  fee  it  was 
which  gave  him  his  individuality.  He  ceased  to  be 
the  cultivator  of  anotlier's  ground  and  himself  had  a 
stake  in  the  country.  Accordingly,  he  became  an 
influence  second  to  none  other  in  the  shaping  of  New 
England  development.  His  influence,  too,  was  im- 
mensely conservative.  Not  quick  of  thought,  he  was 
the  reverse  of  receptive  of  new  ideas;  and,  when 
money  entered  into  the  question,  he  was  mean.  Ac- 
customed in  his  struggle  for  subsistence  to  extort 
everything  ho  got  from  a  niggard  soil,  he  watched 
public  expenditure  with  a  cold,  saving  eye,  and  in 
town-meeting  could  be  safely  counted  upon  to  raise  his 
voice  against  anything  which  was  likely  to  impose  a 
bunion  on  his  acres.  Subsequent  history  showed  this 
clearly.  Questions  of  taxation  appealed  to  him  at 
once,  and  a  freedom  from  all  imi)08ts  not  voted  by  him- 
self most  nearly  embodied  his  idea  of  independence. 
In  the  sphere  of  his  narrow  village  life,  far  removeil 
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from  great  cities,  he  saw  round  about  him  but  two 
classes  of  men  to  whom  he  in  any  way  looked  up,  — 
the  clergy  and  the  gentry,  the  minister  and  the  magis- 
trate. So  far  as  means  and  mode  of  life  were  oan- 
cerned,  those  composing  these  classes  were  not  very 
different  from  himself ;  they,  as  well  as  he,  led  simple 
lives.  All  mingled  in  the  streets,  at  church  and  in 
town-meeting,  with  an  equality  which  was  not  the  less 
mutually  respectful  because  it  was  real.  In  the  gen- 
try and  clergy,  therefore,  the  farmer  saw  nothing  to 
which  he  might  not  aspire  for  his  own  child.  There 
was  no  privileged  class;  no  suggestion  of  caste,  or 
rank,  or  nobility.  If  the  small  farmer  chose  by  dint 
of  severe  economy  to  send  his  son  to  college,  that  son 
would  be  a  minister  or  a  lawyer,  and  might  marry 
into  the  gentry.  Accordingly,  the  farmer  was  very 
apt  to  send  one  son  at  least  to  college. 

As  Edmund  and  John  Quincy  were  in  Braintrce  tyjri- 
cal  of  the  gentry,  so  Deacons  Samuel  Bass  and  John 
Adams  wore  typical  of  the  farmer  class.  Through  the 
whole  colonial  period  the  deacon  was  held  in  high  re- 
spect ;  on  the  Sabbath  he  sat  on  his  own  bench  before 
the  pulpit,  and  on  the  week-day  he  and  the  magistrate 
and  the  officers  of  the  militia  were  the  titled  men  of 
the  village.  Speaking  of  a  kinsman  of  his.  Oxen- 
bridge  Thacher  used  to  say,  —  *'  Old  Col.  Thacher,  of 
Barnstable,  was  an  excellent  man  ;  he  was  a  very  holy 
man  ;  I  used  to  love  to  hear  him  pray ;  he  was  a  coun- 
selor and  a  deacon.  I  have  heard  him  say  that  of  all 
his  titles,  that  of  a  deacon  he  thought  the  most  honor- 
able." Braintree's  first  deacon,  Samuel  Bass,  has 
already  been  referred  to  as  the  prcJgenitor  of  a  numer- 
ous offspring,  for  at  the  time  of  his  death  ho  had  seen 
one  hundred   and  sixty-two  descendants.      Bom   in 
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1601,  he  came  over  to  New  England  in  1682,  and  first 
settled  at  Itoxbiiry ;  from  whence,  in  1640,  he  re- 
moTcd  to  Brain  tree,  there  purchasing  lands  which  for 
over  two  centuries  remained  in  the  hands  of  his  de- 
scendants, lie  was  received  into  the  communion  of 
the  church  in  July,  1640,  and  chosen  deacon,  which 
ofRce  he  held  until  his  death,  in  1694.  A  small  two- 
h<andled  cup  of  plain  silver  in  tlie  communion  servioe 
of  the  First  Church  yet  bears  his  name  and  title  in- 
scribed  u])on  it  as  one  of  its  givers.  Active  also  in 
civil  life.  Deacon  Bass  represented  the  town  in  no  less 
than  twelve  General  Courts  between  1641  and  1664. 
In  1645  he  was  on  the  committee  to  see  that  the  town- 
marsh  should  ^^  bo  impi*oved  to  the  Elders*  use,"  and 
for  several  years  he  was  one  of  thi-ee,  empowered  by 
the  court  to  ^^end  small  cases  in  Braintree  under 
twenty  shillings/'  In  1658  he  received  fifteen  votes 
out  of  a  total  of  forty-one  for  the  i)08ition  of  ruling 
elder  in  the  cliurcHi,  and  two  years  later  he  was  one  of 
the  eounnisHi4»n  appointed  by  the  (ieneral  Court  to 
build  a  cart-bri<lge  over  the  Neponset.     Thus  — 

*''  Ilia  virtues  walked  their  narrow  rouiid, 
Nor  iiiiulu  u  puuHe,  nor  left  a  void ; 
And  HUi-u  the  eternal  Miwt^sr  found 
II in  single  talent  well  euii»loy'd." 

In  1657  a  son  of  Deacon  Bass,  John  by  name,  mar- 
ried Ruth  Alden,  the  daughter  of  John  and  Priscilla 
Alden,  of  PlynionUi  and  Mayflower  fame.  By  her 
ho  had  a  daughter,  Hannah,  born  in  June,  1667. 
This  Hannah  Bass  presently  married  Joseph  Adams, 
of  Braintree,  and  on  the  8th  of  February,  1692,  she 
gave  birth  to  John  Adams,  aftc^rwards  in  his  turn 
deacon  of  the  North  Preeinet  ehureli.  This  John 
Adams,  theri^fore,  was  the  great-grandson  of  the  origi- 
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nal  Deacon  Bass,  and  one  of  the  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  descendants  born  to  him  before  his  death.  John 
Adams  was  in  his  turn  a  typical  New  England  yeo- 
man, lie  lived  on  his  farm,  through  which  ran  the 
main  street  of  the  town,  dying  in  1761,  "beloved, 
esteemed,  and  revered  by  all  who  knew  him,*'  hav- 
ing had  seven  children,  the  eldest  of  whom,  also 
named  John,  he  had  sent  to  college.  The  life  of  the 
elder  John  Adams  well  illustrates  what  has  been 
called  ^  "  the  sturdy,  unostentatious  demeanor  of  those 
who  filled  the  minor  places  of  usefulness  "  in  early 
New  England.  For  nearly  forty  years  his  name 
regularly  a))pears  in  the  records  of  the  town.  He 
passed  through  all  its  grades  of  office ;  for  in  1722, 
he  being  then  by  occupation  a  "  cordwainer,"  or  maker 
of  shoes,  was  chosen  "  sealer  of  leather."  In  1724  he 
was  tithingman,  and  in  1727  constable,  or  collector  of 
taxes;  in  1734  he  was* an  ensign  in  the  militia,  and 
also  selectman ;  and  a  little  later,  having  become  lieu- 
tenant, he  volunteered  to  take  care  of  the  town  powder, 
providing  a  chest  for  it  in  his  own  house,  which  he 
thus  converted  into-  a  magazine.  Between  1740  and 
1749,  being  still  Lieutenant  Adams,  he  was  nine  times 
selectman.  It  was  in  one  of  the  earlier  of  these  years 
that  his  military  life  came  to  an  end  as  the  result 
of  Joseph  Gooch's  intrigues  to  supersede  Col.  John 
Quincy.  Loyal  to  his  commanding  officer,  Lieut.  John 
Adams,  it  will  be  remembered,  refused  "  with  dis- 
dain "  the  offer  of  a  captaincy  from  Gooch.  But  in 
May,  1747,  he  had  taken  his  place  among  the  deacons 
on  tlie  bench  before  the  pulpit,  and  in  1752  he  reap- 
pears in  the  records  among  the  selectmen  as  Deacon 
John  Adams,  and  is  chosen  through  four  successive 

*  Uobart,  CetUennial  (1870)  Oration  at  Braintree^  22. 
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years,  anil  again  in  1758;  fan rtccn  years  in  all,  did 
ho  fill  the  oftice,  "  almost  all  tlie  business  of  the  towa 
being  managed  by  liim."  He  was  now  in  Iiia  sixty- 
Beveuth  year,  and  liis  name  is  found  but  oucu  more  in 
the  records,  and  then  only  in  conneetiou  with  a  way 
through  hia  land.  He  died  in  a  season  of  eiiidemio 
three  years  later.  Long  after,  in  referring  to  him,  hu 
son  wrote  that  he  coidd  not  adequately  express  the 
exalted  opinions  he  bad  "of  his  wisdom  and  viiiiio," 
and  that  hu  was  "  a.  man  of  strict  piety  and  great 
integrity;  much  esteemed  and  beloved  wherever  he 
wjks  known,  ^vhillh  w:is  not  far,  his  sphere  of  life  being 
not  extensive."  Still  later  his  grandson,  then  Presi* 
dent  of  the  United  States,  while  philosophizing  in  hia 
diary  over  the  difference  of  fortune  in  life  between 
those  of  his  lundied  edtieuteii  nt  Harvard  College  and 
those  not  enjoying  that  advantage,  wrote  as  follows  of 
the  generation  of  his  family  to  which  the  first  John 
Adams  belonged :  —  "If  my  grandfather  himself  had 
received  the  same  education,  be  would  have  been  dia- 
tingniahed  either  as  a  clergyman  or  as  a  lawyer. 
" '  But  Knowledga  to  hia  eyea  her  Mnple  page, 
Rich  with  the  ipoili  of  time,  did  ne'ar  unroll.' 
And  the  summit  of  his  political  distinction  waa  the 
ofBca  of  a  selectman  of  Braintree," ' 

If  the  Quincys  —  Judges  and  Colonels  —  furnish 
perfect  types  of  the  colonial  gentry,  as  Deacon  Bass 
and  Lieutenant  John  Adams  do  of  the  colonial  yeo- 
manry, so  an  equally  perfect  type  of  tlie  colonial  skilled 
workman  and  non-commissioned  officer  is  furnished 
in  John  Marshall,  sometime  treasurer  of  the  Nortli 
Precinct  in  Draintree,  whose  diary  memoranda  have 
already  been  referred  to.  Born  in  Boston  in  1664, 
■  J.  Q.  Adanu,  Utmoin,  tu.  lia 
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Marshall  passed  the  greater  portion  of  his  working  life 
in  Braintree.  His  regular  trade  seems  to  have  been 
that  of  mason;  but,  when  work  in  that  line  was  dull,  he 
made  a  living  by  turning  his  hand  to  almost  any  occu- 
pation, seeking  a  job  wherever  it  could  be  found.  So, 
without  apparently  owning  any  land,  he  at  times  farmed 
on  a  small  scale,  made  laths  in  winter,  painted  houses, 
did  carpenter  work,  burned  brick,  bought  and  sold 
live-stock,  and  acted  as  a  messenger.  lie  was  also  a 
non-commissioned  officer  in  the  Braintree  company  of 
the  Suffolk  regiment,  and  an  active  member  of  the 
church,  being  for  a  time  precinct  treasurer  ;  his  name 
appears  frequently  in  the  town  records,  usually  as  con- 
stable, but  sometimes  as  tithingman  or  surveyor  of 
highways.  John  Marshall  died  in  October,  1782, 
having  been  during  his  sixty-eight  years  of  life  "  much 
esteemed  "in  his  station,  and,  as  the  record  sometimes 
expressed  it,  "  Improved  in  the  Town  in  many  Ollices 
of  publick  Trust." 

Some  of  Marshall's  diary  jottings  have  now  become 
curious  as  affording  glimpses  of  the  daily  life  and 
modes  of  thought  of  a  laboring  man  in  the  New  Eng- 
land of  two  centuries  ago.  He  lived  on  what  he  could 
earn,  and  his  usual  wages  as  a  mason  were  four  shil- 
lings, or  sixty-seven  cents,  a  day,  about  the  equivalent 
of  f  3.50  a  day  now.  He  found  his  more  regular  em- 
ployment in  Braintree,  but  sought  odd  jobs  in  Boston 
and  on  Castle  Island,  as  well  as  in  Ilingham,  Wey- 
mouth, Milton,  Dorchester  and  elsewhere.  He  was 
very  religious,  and  his  diary  contains  entries  like  the 
following :  — 

"  This  18  written  October  1  st  in  the  evening,  and  to-mor- 
row 18  my  birthday.  I  am  now  forty  years  old,  and  cannot 
but  be  ashamed  to  look  back  and  consider  how  1  have  spent 
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my  lost  time  ;  being  at  a  great  losse  whether  any  true  graea 
be  wrought  in  my  soul  or  no :  corruption  in  me  ia  Yery  pow- 
erful ;  grace  (if  any)  is  very  weak  and  Unguid.  I  liave 
reason  to  pray  as  the  spons,  awake  o  north  wind,  and  come 
thou  south  wind  and  blow  u])on  my  garden,  to  stir  up  my- 
self to  take  hold  of  God,  to  engage  my  cry  to  the  Lord  and 
my  whole  man  in  his  service,  which  the  Lord  enable  me  to 
doe." 

He  notes  how  he  made  laths,  —  six  hundred  in  two 
days,  —  ^^  watcheil  with  Mr.  Quinsey,"  —  dug  and 
bricked  Mr.  Qiiincy's  grave,  —  ^'went  to  Boston  to 
lecture,"  and  ^'mended  Doctor  Hoar's  monument." 
Early  in  1690  Marshall  seems  to  have  been  derk  and 
accounting  officer  of  the  Braiutree  company,  and  he 
wrote,  ^*  it  was  then  ordered  by  the  malitia  that  a  mil- 
itary watch  be  kept  in  this  towne  of  half  a  company  a 
night.  Our  company  watclied  the  6  and  7  of  A  prill. 
In  the  two  nights  we  8))ent  in  drink  6s.  4d.,  in  candles 
8d.,  one  shilling  taken  between  father  and  self."  In 
1699,  the  Earl  of  Bellomont  reached  New  England, 
the  newly  api)ointed  Governor  of  the  Province,  and 
Marshall  went  to  l^)ston,  apparently  with  bis  company, 
to  take  part  in  the  reception,  for  which  great  prepara- 
tions were  made  :  — 

"Ther  was  I  think  twenty  conipanys  of  souldiers,  of 
whicli  throe  were  troops,  and  siicli  a  vast  concourse  of  people 
as  my  poor  eys  never  saw  the  like  before  :  the  lifo^iard 
went  to  Roadisland  to  wait  on  him  :  two  troops  went  to  Ded- 
ham  to  meet  liini  their  :  and  when  ho  came  to  Boston  wo 
mode  a  guard,  from  the  end  of  the  town  to  the  South  meet- 
ing house.  Tlio  life  guard  rodo  foremost  then  came  some 
oficers  :  next  his  Lordship  and  Countess  :  then  the  troops  and 
other  gentlemen  :  the  drums  beat,  the  trumpets  did  sound, 
the  Coullors  weer  displayed :  the  Cannons  and   ordinance 
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from  the  ships  and  fortifications  did  roar  :  all  manner  of  ex- 
pressions of  Joy  :  and  to  end  all  Fireworks  and  good  drink 
at  night.'' 

Marshall  then  notes  his  contributions  to  the  support 
of  the  church,  — three  shillings  in  1700,  five  shillings 
and  fourpence  in  1702,  three  shillings  and  eight  pence 
in  1703;  —  he  mentions  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Ichabod  Wis  wall  of  Duxbury,  *'  a  man  of  eminent  ac- 
complishment for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,"  and 
in  December,  1701,  reviewing  the  occurrences  of  the 
year,  he  says  :  — 

•*  God  frowned  on  the  Land  by  the  death  of  our  governor 
the  carle  of  Bellomont  Last  March  And  by  the  death  of  the 
Deputy  Gouvernour  Stoughton  in  July  Last  past,  and  sundry 
others  of  gi*eat  worth  <lyed  this  year  as  the  Rev*.  Mr.  "Wil- 
liam Brimsiuead,  of  Marlbourough.  Yet  among  all  these 
sad  providences  God  remembered  mercy  for  his  poor  people 
by  Rjicriting  tlio  roinaiiiiiig  of  ottr  Cotnicclloi-8  to  their  work. 
By  which  the  Country  was  put  into  a  posture  of  defence 
against  enemycs.^' 

A  year  later,  speaking  of  an  epidemic  of  small-pox 
which  had  then  been  raging  for  some  time,  Marshall 
wrote :  — 

"  Through  the  great  mercy  of  God  we  in  Braintree  weer 
in  healtli  thus  far  in  tliis  sick  and  dying  time,  only  a  few 
children  weer  sick.  But  at  Boston  many  dyed  allthough  the 
feaver  was  not  so  bad  now  as  in  time  past,  yet  the  small 
pocks  was  very  Bad.  So  that  I  may  truly  call  to  mind  the 
words  of  the  prophet,  the  Lords  anger  is  not  turned  away. 
But  his  hand  is  stretched  out  still." 

On  June  13,  1704,  "  was  a  muster  in  Braintree  to 
press  men  for  the  Country's  survise,  among  whom  I 
was  impressed,  for  one  :  "  next  day  he  says,  "  I  went 
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to  the  Oovernonr  and  got  a  olearanoe  from  die  im* 
press/'  Three  years  laier,  in  Mardi,  1707,  Marshall 
agrees  **  to  serve  in  the  office  of  constable  for  Naitf 
Spear  for  three  pounds  money/'  and  then,  on  the  Slsfe 
of  that  month,  he  writes,  — 

^  At  home  Oatliering  stoies  out  of  the  lott,  and  so  tliis 
cool,  windy  month  of  Msrch  is  marched  away.  And  indeed 
it  was  right  march  many  weathers :  sometime  cold :  then 
hot  then  cold»  then  wet,  then  dry :  it  was  a  time  of  genral 
health." 

• 
In  June,  1709,  another  impressment  was  ordered  of 

soldiers  for  the  Canada  expedition,  and  now  Marshall 
*^  pressed  James  Puffer  and  Jabez,''  and  then  ob- 
serves,—  ^*we  had  our  army  in  pay  all  this  month; 
nothing  done  by  them,  only  eat  and  drink  and  run  the 
country  in  debt."  In  1710  he  remarks  at  the  close 
of  February,  ^^  the  month  ends  well  with  them  that 
are  in  health  and  have  store  of  money."  But  in  the 
following  August  he  was  again  impressed  and  notes, 
^'  8-9  weer  idle  days  seeking  to  hire  a  man;"  and  at 
the  close  of  the  mouth  he  says,  ^^  I  was  impressed  to  go 
forth  in  her  majesties  service.  My  circumstances  not 
allowing  me  to  go  out  myself,  I  therefore  hired  Nar 
thaniel  Owen  in  my  room,  who  was  well  acce])ted  by 
Major  Taylor,  muster-master.  And  I  paid  him  ten 
pounds  money." 

Such  was  a  country  mechanic  in  Massachusetts  in 
the  latter  part  of  die  seventeenth  century  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth.  Such  was  his  life  and 
such  his  line  of  thought,  leading  him  to  comment  on 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Willard,  vice-president  of  Harvard 
College,  at  the  time  of  that  eminent  divine's  death,  as 
*^a  person  of  exceleut  accomplishments  natural  and 
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acquired  :  an  hard  student,  a  powerful  preacher  of  the 
word  of  God,  an  exemplary  christian :  a  mirror  of  all 
that  18  good."  ^ 

1  Lnnt,    Two   Discowru$  (1830),  108-12;  Proc,  Mas*.  Hist,  Soe. 
Series  II.  i  148-02. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

TIIE  VICIOUS,  THE  POOR  AND  THE  INSANE. 

While  tho  individuals  whose  lives  have  been 
sketched  represented  the  gentry,  the  yeomanry  and 
the  artisans  of  the  province,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
those  classes  made  up  the  whole  of  that  community. 
Such  was  not  the  case.  They  were  its  distinctive 
types  only.  The  body  of  that  community,  like  tliose 
of  all  communities,  was  composed  of  laboring  people ; 
and,  while  in  Rraintree  the  richest  were  poor,  thera  is 
ample  evidence  that  the  poorest  did  not  live  in  abun- 
dance. On  the  contrary,  besides  the  ordinary  laborer 
who  simply  made  his  living,  there  was  a  curious 
pau))er  class,  traces  of  which  appear  all  through  the 
records,  living  in  hovels  on  the  waste  land  and  picking 
lip  a  living  in  unknown  ways.  Those  com))08ing  tliis 
chiss  were  not  pociiliiir  to  Brain  tree,  and  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  the  denizens  of  the  groups  of  wretched 
hovels  in  phices  locally  known  by  such  names  as 
"  Purgatory"  and  **  I  lell-huddle,"  or  the  like,  while  in 
many  instances  the  degenerate  offspring  of  a  sound 
New  England  stock,  yet  in  other  cases  "show  strong 
])oints  of  resemblance  to  that  ^  white  trash,'  which  has 
come  to  be  a  recognizable  strain  of  the  English  race ;  '* 
and  they  have  been  classed  with  the  "  redemptioners," 
or  immigrants,  common  in  the  middle  colonies,  but 
rare  in  New  England,  who  voluntsirily  bound  them- 
selves to  service  for  a  stated  time  in  onler  to  defray 
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the  cost  of  their  passage  over  from  Europe.^  While 
this  may  be  generally  true,  yet,  so  far  as  traces  of  this 
class  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Braintree  records,  they 
do  not  seem  to  call  for  much  explanation.  As  an 
element  in  the  community,  it  was  merely  the  natural 
residuum  of  existing  social  conditions,  —  that  inev- 
itable, though  varying,  percentage  of  the  vicious,  the 
shiftless  and  the  weak  always  to  be  found  in  every 
population,  no  matter  how  thrifty  and  energetic,  or 
moral  and  temperate;  and,  while  the  inhabitants  of 
colonial  New  England  were  as  a  race  remarkable 
for  thrift  and  energy,  they  were  less  conspicuous  for 
morality  and  most  decidedly  intemperate. 

Left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  the  law  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  though  then  not  understood, 
worked  slowly,  but  in  that  nigged  climate  with  terrible 
certainty,  on  these  transient  denizens  of  the  waste 
places.  They  died  out.  When  Quincy  was  set  oflf, 
in  1792,  one  of  the  first  things  the  selectmen  did  was 
to  warn  fourteen  adults,  seven  of  whom  had  families, 
to  "  depart  the  limits  of  the  town."  Throughout  the 
records  of  the  whole  colonial  period,  down  even  to  the 
year  1830,  the  heavy  proportion  which  the  expense  of 
maintaining  the  pQor  bears  to  all  other  public  charges 
is  most  noticeable.  It  was  far  heavier  than  it  now  is, 
and  it  showed  a  continual  tendency  to  disproportionate 
growth.  In  1770  for  instance,  out  of  a  total  expen- 
diture of  only  £245,  or  $820,  no  less  than  £90,  or 
thirty-six  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  was  spent  in  assisting 
the  poor.  The  outlay  on  that  account  very  nearly 
equalled  that  on  account  of  the  schools.  A  century 
later,  though  the  amount  spent  on  the  care  of  the  poor 
was  considered  so  large  that  it  excited  criticism  and 

1  Fiflko,  Beginnings  of  New  England,  142>3. 
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led  to  a  loud  demand  for  reform,  it  was  but  eight  per 
cent,  of  the  total  amount  assessed  and  thirty  ixsr  cent, 
of  that  expendeil  on  the  schools.  As  conii>ared  with 
the  aggregate  of  town  expenses,  the  amount  spent  on 
the  care  of  tlie  ])oor  was  therefore,  in  Braintree,  nearly 
five  times  as  large  in  1770  as  it  was  in  Quinoy  in 
1870.  And  yet  the  cliarity  of  tliose  earlier  days  was 
cold.  Indeeil,  anything  colder  could  not  well  be  con- 
ceived. It  acknowledged  in  the  poor  and  the  unfor- 
tunate a  right  to  live;  and  that  was  all.  On  this 
point  the  record  is  instructive. 

It  opens  with  the  town-meeting  of  December  24, 
1694,  when  the  earliest  speciBu  appropriation  ever  re- 
corded in  Braintree  was  made.  The  first  item  of  it 
reads  :  —  ^^  Five  ]K>unds  for  John  Belcher's  widow's 
maintenance ;  thirty  shillings  to  Thomas  Revell  for 
keeping  William  Dimblebce."  But  the  unfortunate 
Dimblcbee  luul  already  gone  to  his  rest,  and  this  [my- 
inent  was  for  service  performed,  us  a  little  further  on 
seven  shillings  is  appropriated  *'  for  Dimblebee's  cof- 
fin." Before  this  entry  of  1694  there  is  one  other 
which  throws  a  gleam  of  ghastly  light  on  a  subject 
which  in  recent  years  has  been  much  discussed.  It 
has  been  somewhat  the  fashion  to  assert  that  for  cer- 
tain reasons,  traceable  to  local  ])oculiarities  of  life  or 
thought,  insanity  is  in  New  England  on  the  increase, 
and  the  census  tables  have  been  confidently  appealed 
to  in  8up))ort  of  this  startling  theory.  Those  advocat- 
ing it  have  seemed  to  forget  that  social  statistics  are 
of  recent  invention,  and  that  the  charitable  systems  of 
some  communities  are  more  perfect  than  those  of  others. 
To  compare  the  showing  as  respects  insanity  of  a 
community  wliieh  now  carefully  gathers  the  demented 
together  and   tenderly  cares  for  them   in   hospitals, 
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with  the  showing  of  that  same  coinmuuity  before  its 
demented  were  cared  for  at  all,  is  sufficiently  absurd : 
yet  even  this  is  far  less  absurd  than  it  is  to  compare 
the  record  of  such  a  community  with  that  of  some 
other  community  which  still  leaves  its  insane  tied  in 
attics  and  cellars,  or  wandering  in  the  streets,  or,  at 
best,  shut  up  in  a  poor-house ;  and  then  to  argue  that 
the  first  community,  because  it  cares  for  the  insane 
and  numbers  them,  is  afflicted  with  an  epidemic^  of 
insanity  from  which  the  last  community,  because  it 
neither  cares  for  or  numbers  them,  is  exempt.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  our  age  has  been  fruitful  of 
new  social  or  physical  evils.  There  is  a  world  of  truth 
in  Macaulay's  remark,  when  treating  of  these  ques- 
tions, that  the  social  and  physical  ills  which  so  shock 
us  now  are,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  old ;  "  that 
which  is  new  is  the  intelligence  which  discerns  and 
the  humanity  which  remedies  them." 

Here  is  tlie  first  record  relating  to  the  treatment  of 
the  insane  poor  of  Braintree  town,  under  date  of 
1689 :  — 

"  It  vran  voted  that  Samuel  SiKjer  Rhould  build  a  little 
house,  seven  foot  long  and  iive  foot  wide,  and  set  it  by  his 
house  to  secure  his  sister,  good  wife  Witty  being  distracted, 
and  provide  for  her,  and  the  town  by  vote  agreed  to  see  him 
well  payed  and  satisfied  which  shall  be  thought  reasonable." 

The  wretched  maniae  was  chained  like  a  dog  in  a 
kennel  which  stood  by  her  brother's  house.  Then 
again,  in  1G97,  the  "  freeholders  orderly  convened " 
voted  "  five  pounds  for  the  healing  of  Abigail  Neal, 
now  underhand,'*  and  a  committee  of  two,  one  of 
whom  was  the  town  treasurer,  was  appointed  "to 
transport  and  take  care  of  her."  Where  the  poor 
creature  was  carried,  or  who  contracted  to  "  take  care 
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of  her,"  iiowliere  appears,  nor,  among  liuinan  afTairs 
uow  uoarly  two  (juiiturius  ulJ,  in  it  of  iaui:li  luxiuiiiit ; 
l)ut,  in  1700,  ttie  record  reada  again,  in  languoga 
hai'dly  leas  ei^iiificant  of  cold,  niercilese  brutality  than 
tliat  used  in  the  case  of  "good  wife  Witty  Speer:"  — 

"  Voted,  That  Mr.  John  Bayly,  of  Roxlierry,  ahouKI  liftve 

fire  poundu  iiiuiiuey  fur  ketiiiiiig  Ahiguil  Neiile.  Provided 
lio  give  the  Town  Jioo  further  'J'rouhJii  about  her :  "  — 

But  Abigul  Neal  was  not  yet,  nor  io  tltia  wmji  to 
be  got  rid  of ;  and  tbe  next  year  Dr.  Bayley  had  to  be 
voted  eight  pounds  more,  accompanied  agun  with  the 
condition  that  he  should  "  take  up  therewith  and  gin 
the  Town  no  Tarther  Trouble."  The  year  following 
Abigail  cost  tbe  town  thii-ty-eight  shiUinga,  and  the 
year  after  that  twenty  shillitiga ;  and  at  last,  in  170T, 
it  was  bargained  with  one  "  Samuel  Ballard,  of  Ded- 
ham  or  Dorchester,"  that  he  should  take  the  unfortu- 
nate creature  and  keep  her  for  eighteen  pence  a  week; 
and  if  he  cured  her  he  should  have  ten  pounds,  but,  if 
he  failed  to  cure  her,  only  twenty  Bhillings.  The  rec- 
ords contain  no  further  trace  of  Abigail  XeaL  But 
at  the  same  time  "  Ebenezer  Owen's  destracted  daugh- 
ter "  had  to  be  cared  for,  and  the  selectmen  accord- 
ingly iu  1G99  are  instructed  to  treat  with  Josiah  Owen 
"and  give  him  Twenty  pounds  money  provided  he 
gives  bond  under  his  hand  to  cleara  the  Town  forever 
of  said  girle."  Mary  Owen  was  no  more  to  be  so 
disposed  of  than  Abigail  Neal,  and  in  1706  forty 
shillings  a  year  was  voted  Josiah  Owen  for  Iier  care. 

Such  in  those  days  —  "  good  old  days  "  —  wos  the 
provision  made  for  the  insane, —  a  kennel  in  which  to 
"secure  "  them,  or  eighteen  pence  a  week  for  oare,  or 
twenty  pounds  provided  bond  was  given  "  to  clear  the 
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town  forever  of  said  girl."  The  poor  were  treated 
with  consideration  not  much  more  tender.  In  1710 
for  instance,  "  John  Penniman  of  Swansey  "  having 
apparently  obtained  in  some  way  a  legal  settlement  in 
Brain  tree,  it  is  voted  that  "  Twelve  pounds  be  raised  " 
for  him,  "  provided  that  the  Town  be  forever  cleared 
of  him ; "  and  eighteen  months  later,  Samuel  Penni- 
man, in  consideration  of  the  "above  named  Twelve 
pounds  money,"  binds  himself  "  to  find  my  Brother 
the  above  said  John  Penniman  with  good  and  suf- 
ficient meat,  drink,  apparell,  washing  and  Lodging, 
and  with  all  other  things  necessary  and  convenient  in 
sickness  and  in  health  during  the  time  and  terme  of 
his  natural  life."  John  Penniman,  therefore,  seems, 
at  a  not  unreasonable  public  charge,  to  have  been  well 
fixed  for  the  remainder  of  his  existence.  But  some 
of  the  votes  have  a  more  human  ring,  as,  in  1729, 
when  William  Taunt,  "  by  breaking  his  legg  and  being 
long  lame  and  nncapable  of  business,  he  was  reduced 
to  low  circumstances;  and  therefore  desired  of  the 
town  the  loan  of  five  Pounds  for  a  year,"  the  town 
voted  him  the  amount  "  for  his  relief  not  to  be  Re- 
paid." 

In  old  Braintree  there  was  no  almshouse,  nor  any 
regular  system  of  caring  for  the  poor,  until  shortly  be- 
fore the  division  of  the  town.  Paupers  were  either 
aided  at  their  own  abodes,  or  the  care  of  them  farmed 
out  on  the  lowest  attainable  terms,  either  for  the  time 
being,  or,*  as  in  the  case  of  John  Penniman,  with  the 
condition  that  on  payment  of  a  lump  sum  "  the  Town 
be  forever  cleared  of  him."  Occasionally  some  special 
provision  was  made  for  their  housing,  as  when  in  1701 
it  was  voted  that  "  Nathaniel  owen  should  have  five 
pounds  allowed  him   next  Town   Rate  Towards  the 
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errecting  of  a  Room  for  the  entertaining  tnd  taking 
care  of  his  Father  and  mother.    Provided  the  eaid 
owen  will  doe  it*'  ^    At  last,  in  1786,  only  ux  yean 
before  Quincy  was  incorporated  as  an  independent 
town,  and  at  the  close  of  a  century  and  a  half  of  cor- 
porate existence,  an  almshouse  was  built  in  the  Middle 
Precinct  as  the  result  of  an  agitation  on  the  subject 
which  began  at  least  as  early  as  1740,  and  in  the 
course  of  which  the  adjoining  town  of  Milton  had  at 
one  time  proposed  that  such  a  house  should  be  built 
on  common  account.    This  proposition  was  declined ; 
but  twenty  years  later,  the  spirit  of  conserratism  was 
so  far  overcome  tliat  it  was  voted  ^*  a  Power  be  lodged 
in  the  Hands  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  to  hire 
a  House  if  they  see  cause.*'    At  last  the  erection  of 
a  species  of  barrack  *^  sixty-eight  feet  in  Length,  four- 
teen feet  wide,  with  two  Stacks  of  Chimneys,**  was 
ordered,  as  a  **  receptacle  for  the  Poor,**  and  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1787,  it  was  voted  that  no  relief  should 
be  given  to  any  except  *^  to  such  as  are  or  may  be  de- 
]>08ited  in  the  Towns  Hows  Built  for  that  purpose.'* 
The  appointment  of  an  overseer  of  the  poor  having 
been  agitated  during  thirteen  years,  Capt.  Jonathan 
Thayer  was  now  chosen  to  the  position,  and  subse- 
quently allowed  £3  12s.  for  a  year's  services,  or  about 
one  dollar  a  month ;  certainly  not  an  inordinate  sal- 
ary if  measured  by  nineteenth  century  standards :  nor 
would   there   seem  to   be   any  occasion   for  surprise 
that,   when   again   chosen   **  overseer  of  the  Towns 
Poor  "  in  March,  1787,  Captain  Thayer  asked  to  be 
excused.     He  was  excused  accordingly,  and  Captain 
Silas  Ward  chosen  in  his  place  ;  to  whom  a  year  later 
the  sum  of  <£6,  or  twenty  dollara,  was  voted,  *^  for  his 

^  S«e  Blias,  Colonial  T'ums  on  Buzzard's  Bay,  00-100,  203-C. 
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trouble  in  providing  necessarys  for  the  Poor  and  look- 
ing after  and  taking  cair  of  tbein  the  year  past,  and 
Up  to  tills  day." 

Throughout  the  eighteenth  century  the  providing 
for  the  needs  of  the  town  poor  —  entailing  as  it  did 
the  duty  of  hunting  them  up  at  the  places  where  they 
made  their  abodes  —  was  one  of  the  most  important 
and  irksome  duties  of  the  selectmen.  It  was  also  a 
fruitful  source  of  jobbery.  John  Adams  describes  how, 
the  moment  a  selectman  was  elected,  he  was  impor- 
tuned for  "  the  privilege  of  supplying  the  poor  with 
wood,  corn,  meat,  etc."  He  then  had  to  visit  them, 
and,  if  he  found  they  had  a  legal  settlement  in  another 
town,  return  them  to  it.  After  the  division  of  the  origi- 
nal town  in  1792,  Quincy  adopted  the  practice  of  put- 
ting the  care  of  its  poor  up  at  public  auction,  to  be 
knocked  down  to  those  who  would  undertake  it  at  the 
lowest  price.  In  1813  this  price  averaged  "$1.42  each 
per  week,  exclusive  of  sickness  and  funeral  charges." 
In  180G,  also,  it  was  voted  that  "  the  medical  care  of 
the  poor  be  let  out  by  the  selectmen  to  the  physician 
who  will  undertake  that  charge  at  the  lowest  price." 
Naturally  this  method  of  dealing  with  pauperism  put 
a  premium  on  its  increase,  and,  instead  of  improving, 
affairs  steadily  grew  worse ;  so  that,  strange  as  it  now 
seems,  during  the  six  years  between  1808  and  1813, 
^  both  inclusive,  out  of  .f  18,200  levied  by  taxation  to 
meet  necessary  town  and  parish  expenses,  $6,205,  or 
more  than  one  third  of  the  whole,  went  to  the  support 
of  the  poor  ;  and  in  1816,  while  $800  was  spent  on  the 
schools,  the  poor  cost  $1,600.  Even  at  that  late  day, 
forty  years  after  independence  was  achieved,  the  sup- 
])ort  of  the  town  poor  cost  more  than  either  church  or 
schools.     As  will  presently  be  seen,  the  matter  was 
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then  Tigonnuly  taken  liold  of,  and  the  abnse  nSonatd. 
Neverthelessi  the  evidenoe  all  points  to  the  oonelosion 
that,  in  proportion  to  the  total  of  all  expenaea,  the  ooat 
of  maintaining  the  poor  prior  to  1820  waa  aeTeral 
times  what  it  now  is  in  anj  well-r^nlated  town,  and 
in  Qninoy  it  still  amounted,  as  in  1770,  to  nearly  one 
half  of  the  town  ezpenses,  those  of  the  parish  bung 
deducted.  When,  seventy  years  later,  in  1889,  tbo 
town  was  incorporated  as  a  city,  it  was  lees  than  one 
tenth.  Carelessness  and  want  of  system  in  extending 
relief  undoubtedly  had  much  to  do  with  this  exoen ; 
but,  making  every  proper  allowanoe,  it  is  diffioolt, 
judging  from  the  &cts  as  recorded  in  the  Braintree 
records,  to  avoid  the  inference  tliat  tliere  is  propor- 
tionally much  less  extreme  poverty  in  the  modem 
than  there  was  in  the  colonial  New  England  town. 
Pauperism  has  distinctly  decreased.  This  is  not  gen< 
erally  supposed  to  have  been  the  case ;  should  it  prove 
to  be  so,  n  partial  explanation,  at  least,  of  the  fact  will 
probably  be  found  in  the  more  temperate  habits  of  the 
]ieople. 

In  Braintree  and  Quiney,  as  in  all  tlie  other  Massa- 
chusetts towns,  these  social  problems,  of  wliich  pauper- 
ism was  one  and  the  core  of  the  insane  another,  were, 
until  a  comparatively  recent  date,  disposed  of  in  what 
is  commonly  known  as  the  plain,  practical,  business- 
like way.  Unfortunately  the  problems  were  complex ; 
so  the  plain,  practic.il  way  of  disposing  of  them  proved 
not  to  be  tlie  right  way.  Insanity  and  pauperism 
could  not  be  {icrmanently  bustled  out  of  sight  by  a 
town-meeting  vote  ;  nor  could  the  charge  of  the  poor ' 
and  insane  be  disposed  of  beyond  the  current  year  to 
those  who  would  take  the  job  at  the  lowest  rate. 
Though  excellent  for  certfun  purposes,  it  bad  yet  to  bo 
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made  plain  that  the  town-meeting  was  not  adapted  to 
every  pur]X)se ;  least  of  all  could  it  work  to  results 
through  what  is  now  known  as  a  scieutifio  method. 
As  a  means  for  dealing  with  complex  social  problems, 
government  by  town-meeting  is,  therefore,  not  a  suc- 
cess. It  can  in  fact  no  more  deal  successfully  with 
these  problems  than  it  could  make  discoveries  in 
chemistry  or  astronomy.  But  poverty,  intemperance, 
Ignorance  and  vice  are  found  everywhere ;  the  town 
government  is  found  only  in  New  England :  and  it  is 
the  object  of  the  present  work  to  deal  rather  with 
those  institutions  which  are  peculiar  to  New  England 
than  with  problems  common  to  all  mankind.  It  is  of 
interest  here,  therefore,  only  to  show  how  those  prob- 
lems were  dealt  with  through  the  machinery  of  New 
England  town  government.  That  the  plain  people 
were  not  scientists  is  obvious  ;  but  it  is  equally  obvious 
that,  tliongh  intensely  conservative,  and  very  slow  of 
movement,  they  did,  through  their  failures  and  under 
the  pressure  of  circumstances,  grope  their  way  to  some 
results.  Those  results  may  not  have  been  great,  nor 
always  correct ;  but,  such  as  they  were,  they  were  at 
least  tffo  results  of  those  who  worked  them  out :  and, 
in  working  them  out,  these  people  learned  to  depend 
on  themselves.  This  educational  work  at  least  was 
always  going  on  ;  and  it  was  all-important.  In  com- 
parison with  it  the  systematic  regulation  of  the  poor, 
or  even  the  proper  care  of  the  insane,  were  things  of 
little  moment. 


js  die  ?.*i{piaa  Lbiiir^  x  xrrain  Mapir  Laa^ 
bourne,  if  ^irzraia.  ine  hkv  iinmi  -wzth.  hinu  and.  m 
die  viarae  )f  "ixr'.r  "■liiir  aik  succni.  rr^miily  iBHHigh* 
die  ilxfeniiuse  ic  .'fiaru'tyr  bersreea  Vinnnu^  ami  Xnr 

-*  r  kifemi  Zti  jTiva  aim  a  TBcespc  air  TiaiiTiy  a  2&iv  Ea^ 
kmi  in  V>:paia.  He  ieaiinii  is;  ami  I  TtsmiaiBMeniaii  to 
kim  %>wTi'inKitciii4!i.  minuit^^ii&ys.  uwn  wnAJuiik  anti 
jpvini^  him  ^  <«h<trt  lixpianactiii  jf  each  jrtitiie.  Tbe 
h«'»'k'M  *nt\  «*himi-hiiiiiie  ixui  eruiuni{>-deiti  are  die 
w;\^r^  N'-».-3r  f^i.r!anii  men  are  fimeiL  .  .  .  T!ie  ¥irtiii»  and 
Ui^-iiM  ^vf  lh»^.  r**i.r.it*  ar*%  :her±  f.nntHi:  'iieir  CKaipenAee, 
jAj..>r.^*t.  f.#r*.i'  I'if-.  pniit*nije  an^i  ••Laritre  :  ad  well  ad  dieir 
vftc^/t/'ir/,  kr.''**v.'f •!.*•».  j-iti^menc  Luce,  ikili.  in^aiArf,  dex- 
U'i'," /  afi<1  inii  M-'Cj.  " 

Mr.  A/larfM  -p^ke  fr'->m  a«?tnal  oK^errarion,  for  he, 
lift' I  lii^  ari^>:irorH  Urfonr  him.  Liil  for  a  century  ami 
ft.  \r4\f  \tt^MU  [»art  of  tliat  whiL-h  be  «iesorilj^.  Long 
Mft>rrwarri4  \%*i  wrote  that  it  was  notorious  be  had  him- 
fklf  '*  \pt'A'.u  ;i  f'hiir/;h-f:^oing  animal  for  seventy-six  years 
from  th«;  r;r;i'ih;/'  and  liin  nH;nior}'  went  easily  back  to 
fhM  firiM;  wh#;n  the  oldest  men  sat  on  the  fore-seats; 
f/»r,  he  fMhh'fl,  **  I  Hhall  never  forget  the  rows  of  vener- 
iiMo  hen^lH  r;i  fitted  iJong  tliose  front  l>encbes  which,  as 
A  yoiin^  felJow,  I  lined  t4>  gaze  u|K)n."     lu  the  study 
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of  early  New  England  life  and  manners,  there  are  few 
things  more  noticeable  than  the  difference  which  ex- 
isted between  church  usages  and  town-meeting  usages. 
An  absolute,  almost  rude  political  equality  prevailed 
in  town-meeting,  and  was  rigidly  enfoi*ced  by  custom 
amounting  to  a  common  law.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
of  anything  more  democratic.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  virtue  of  another  common  law  usage,  a  degree  of 
deference  now  almost  unknown  was  on  the  Sabbath 
day  systematically  paid  within  the  walls  of  the  meet- 
ing-house, not  only  to  age  and  official  standing,  but  to 
social  and  family  distinctions.  Harvard  College,  as 
its  seal  still  indicates,  was  founded  more  especially  to 
insure  for  Massachusetts  a  sufficient  supply  of  learned 
and  pious  ministers,  —  it  was  the  seminary  of  the  es- 
tablished church  of  a  Puritan  commonwealth.  For 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  college  was 
founded,  and  until  1773,  the  names  of  the  under- 
graduates were  arranged  in  the  catalogue,  not  al]>ha- 
betically  or  in  recognition  of  proficiency  as  students, 
but  according  to  the  social  standing  of  the  families  of 
which  they  were  members.  The  principle  that  pre- 
vailed in  seating  the  meeting-house  was  thus  carried 
into  the  college. 

When,  duriilg  the  early  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, John  Wesley  felt  a  call  to  inspii*e  the  conven- 
tional Church  of  England  with  new  evangelical  life,  in 
so  doing  he  sought  always  to  revert  to  the  primitive 
customs  of  those  assemblies  seventeen  hundred  years 
before,  in  which  "  Paul  the  tent  maker  or  Peter  the 
fisherman  presided,"  and  two  of  his  cardinal  tenets 
related  to  the  seating  of  the  congregation,  —  the  men 
and  women  were  to  be  separated,  and  no  one  should 
claim  any  pew  as  his  own.     During  the  whole  of  the 
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first  half  century  o£  the  Rrahitreeohiirch,  this  priinil'ive 
cti3t(iui  prevailed  with  it.  There  were  uo  pews  iu  tho 
original  stone  edifice  "  over  the  old  Bridge,"  and  the 
congregation  sat  on  benches,  the  men  on  one  side  and 
the  women  on  tiie  other ;  so,  when  in  town-meeting  the 
vote  was  doubted,  '^  the  niodeiatiii',  that  it  might  be 
clearly  decided,  Divided  the  Polls  by  desiring  those 
who  were  for  it  to  go  into  tlie  womens  seats,  and  those 
that  were  against  it  to  go  into  the  mens  seats."  Nat- 
urally, with  the  recognized  social  dititinctions  whioli 
prevailed  iu  those  days,  certain  places  at  Sabbath 
meeting  were  by  a  sort  of  tacit,  common  consent  con- 
ceded to  particular  persons,  and  by  the  year  1693  this 
had  develojKid  intoa  formal  assignment  of  seats.  The 
division  of  the  floor-space  into  pewa  naturally  followed ; 
but,  in  the  case  of  the  first  church  of  Braintree,  this 
came  about  slowly  and  involved  almost  a  history  of 
itself,  quaintly  illustrative  of  the  period. 

The  first  move  towards  a  regular  sealing  of  the 
congregation  was  made  in  1694,  when  the  town  foi^ 
mally  authorized  tlie  selectmen  to  "  seat  the  meeting- 
bouse."  The  task  necessarily  involved  many  difficult 
questions  of  precedence,  and  evidently  tlie  selectmen 
were  not  forward  in  the  matter,  so  nothing  seoms  then 
to  have  been  done ;  but  in  March,  1698,  a  special  com- 
mittee  of  five,  including  the  two  deacons,  was  appointed 
to  attend  to  the  neglected  business.  "  They  did  the 
work,"  thongli,  as  might  naturally  be  supposed,  "  not 
to  general  satisfaction ; "  and  at  last  on  "  the  first  Sab- 
bath in  April  people  took  the  places  (assigned  to  them) 
as  many  as  saw  good  so  to  do."  Even  tlien,  doubtless 
owing  to  jealousies  excited  by  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee, it  had  the  year  before  been  voted  "  that  upon 
the  drawing  up  or  imiting  the  men's  seats  vith  the 
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women's  in  the  present  alley,  any  Roome  being  left 
after  alterations,  any  person  with  consent  of  the  Select- 
men may  at  their  own  proper  charges  mak  pews  for 
themselves  and  famllys."  At  the  same  town-meeting 
it  was  also  voted  ^'  tliat  Mr.  William  Bawson  should 
have  priviledge  of  making  a  seate  for  his  familie,  be- 
tween  or  upon  the  two  beams  over  the  pulpit,  not 
darkening  the  pulpit."  What  means  of  access  existed 
to  this  pen  on  the  rafters  nowhere  api>ears ;  nor,  if 
indeed  it  was  ever  constructed,  can  it  now  be  learned 
whether  it  w.os  reached  by  staircase  or  ladder :  but 
three  years  later,  in  1700,  Mr.  Fiske,  then  the  pastor, 
was  voted  "liberty  to  Build  a  Pew  by  South  East 
window  in  the  meeting  house  He  leaving  convenient 
passage."  Bit  by  bit  the  floor  space  of  the  common 
house  of  worship  seems  then  to  have  been  parcelled 
out  in  severalty. 

It  was,  in  fact,  at  first  much  the  same  with  the 
meeting-house  floor  as  with  the  soil ;  there  was  thought 
to  be  plenty  for  all,  and  possession  was  not  greatly 
prized  until  every  desirable  place,  whether  for  seeing, 
being  seen  or  to  listen,  had  become  the  exclusive  prop- 
erty of  some  one.  Permits  to  build  pews  seem  conse- 
quently to  have  been  issued  almost  a^  a  matter  of 
course,  and  on  the  most  liberal  terms.  Captain  Wil- 
son, for  instance,  was  allowed  to  construct  in  whatever 
convenient  place  he  should  elect ;  and  in  1712  Joseph 
Crosby  was  actually  granted  leave  to  move  the  east 
entrance  some  four  feet  to  the  northward,  so  that  he 
might  get  for  himself  satisfactory  space.  To  do  this 
he  stoned  up  the  old  doorway,  tearing  down  suiSicient 
wall  to  make  a  new  one.  But,  so  far,  the  pews  were 
at  least  confined  to  the  wall  space,  and  the  centre  of 
the  floor  remained  free  to  the  great  body  of  church- 
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goen»  who  still  sat  in  the  **  mens  seats  **  or  the  **  w<k 
mens  seats ; "  and  now  these  began  to  grow  jealons, 
and  when,  in  1725,  David  Bass  sought  to  be  allowed  to 
sqneese  in  one  more  pew  in  a  small  spaoe  still  nnoooo- 
pied  near  the  east  window,  the  vote  passed  in  the  ne^ 
ative.  The  galleries  at  first  were  not  appropriated, 
except  in  so  far  as,  by  New  England  preseriptive 
right,  they 'belonged  to  the  village  youth ;  but  this  im- 
plied much.  In  Boston,  for  instance,  as  early  as  1648, 
by  a  formal  vote  of  the  selectmen,  ^*  Sergeant  Jdmson 
and  Walter  Merry  are  requested  to  take  the  overright 
of  the  boyes  in  the  galleryes ; "  and  strict  order  was 
subsequently  made  for  the  arrest  of  **  any  young  per^ 
son  "  who  might  be  **  found  without  either  meetinj^ 
house,  idling  or  playing  during  the  time  of  pnUick 
exercise  on  the  Lords  day.''  So  it  was  also  in  Brain- 
tree  ;  but,  as  there  is  no  duty  witliont  a  right,  if  duty 
compelled  boys  to  go  to  church*,  rights  were  secured 
to  them  in  die  gallery  while  in  church.  In  1720,  the 
whole  wall  space  on  the  floor  of  the  meeting-house 
having  been  appropriated  to  individual  use,  John 
Saunders  and  Samuel  Savil  thought  to  possess  them- 
selves of  a  portion  of  the  gallery  ;  and,  in  compliance 
with  their  request,  the  precinct  voted  to  them  **  the 
Two  hindermost  short  seats  in  the  gallery,  in  the  south- 
west side  of  the  meeting-house,  extending  to  the 
Beams,  for  a  Pew  for  their  wives  and  children.'' 
While  the  church-going  duty  of  the  boys  remained  the 
same,  their  prescriptive  gallery  rights  were  by  this 
vote  distinctly  impaired ;  and  consequently  the  Saun- 
derses  and  Savils  in  due  time  found  their  pew  unmeet 
for  occupancy,  the  material  of  which  it  was  constructed 
having  apparently  been  reduced  to  rubbish.  At  a 
subsequent  precinct  meeting  the  matter  came  up  for 
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consideration,  and  the  question  was  '^put  by  the  Mod- 
erator, whether  [tlie  Saunderses  and  Savils]  would  Re- 
linquish their  Bight  to  their  Pew,  which  was  broken,  to 
the  Precinct.  They  then  did  both  thereupon  Resign 
their  Right  to  the  Precinct."  The  galleries  of  the 
old  stone  meeting-house  do  not  seem  again  to  have 
been  invaded  by  the  pew-builder. 

Though  in  Braintree,  as  elsewhere  in  New  England, 
the  system  just  described,  under  which  the  floor-space 
of  the  common  place  of  worship  was  parcelled  out  into 
boxes  like  the  proscenium  of  a  theatre,  grew  out  of 
the  usage  of  "  seating  the  meeting-house,"  yet  from 
the  beginning  it  seems  to  have  been  founded  on  a 
wholly  different  principle.  Money,  and  not  recog- 
nition, whether  personal  or  family,  was  at  the  basis  of 
it.  The  flner  and  more  ennobling  principle  was  then 
by  degrees  lost  sight  of.  For  instance,  it  has  been 
seen  that  the  first  vote  in  relation  \f>  the  matter  passed 
by  the  Braintree  church  in  1G97  provided  that  persons 
might  "  at  their  own  proper  charges  "  make  pews  for 
themselves  and  families ;  but  when  thirty-five  years 
later  Mrs.  Mary  Norton  gave  to  the  same  church  "  a 
Velvet  Cushion  of  Considerable  Value,"  the  precinct 
formally  invited  her  "  to  tak  the  upper  end  of  the  fore 
sect  for  her  sect  in  the  new  Meeting-IIouse."  When 
the  John  Hancock  meeting-house  of  1732  was  built,  it 
was  decided  that  it  "should  be  acconiidated  with  Pews 
as  conveniently  as  may  be  ;  "  but  the  great  bmly  of 
the  floor  space  was  still  reserved  for  the  "men's  seats" 
and  the  "  women's  seats,"  and  on  the  front  benches 
of  the  first  wore  ranged  those  "  venerable  heads  "  on 
which  John  Adams  gazed  with  eyes  of  boyish  awe ; 
while,  at  the  "  upper  end  of  the  fore-seat "  of  the  lat- 
ter, was  the  place  formally  and  by  vote  reserved  for 
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*  Mailm.  Norton."  The  i>ews,  little,  irregular  square- 
shaped  boxes,  were  mainly  set  aguiuat  the  walU,  aud 
Rere  ilisposeil  of  iu  lute  and  for  money  to  those  wlio 
toiild  or  would  pay  moat  for  the  better  place,  the 
priees  varying  from  seven  to  twenty-five  poundu,  or 
From  about  $25.00  to  t85.00 ;  but  it  was  not  until 
i-fter  1760  that  tlie  common  public  seats  disappeared 
wholly  from  tlie  body  of  tbe  floor.  Froui  that  time 
fortb  the  control  of  money  superseded  age,  and  recog- 
nition of  piivate  worth  or  public  service  or  family  con- 
lideration,  in  securing  precedence  in  the  house  of  tlie 
Lord  ;  nntil,  at  length,  in  1800  it  is  voted  that  "the 
raoancy  where  the  old  stivtrway  was  in  the  church,  be 
Appropriated  for  tbo  use  of  the  black  jieo]ilii  to  sit 
in."'  Id  establishing  such  an  order  of  precedenoe 
and  making  this  provision  for  the  poor,  the  lowly  and 
the  despised,  those  composing  tbe  chnrch  could  hardly 
have  had  in  mind  tliat  dread  day  of  judgment,  the 
thought  of  wliitih  was  so  constantly  with  them,  when, 
according  to  the  scripture,  the  King  sitting  "on  the 
tbi-one  of  liis  glory"  should  thus  answer  their  prayer i 
—  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  nnto 
one  of  these  my  brethren,  even  these  least,  ye  did  it 
unto  me."  If  the  language  of  holy  writ  was  to  be  ac- 
ceptetl,  through  formal  and  recoi-ded  parish  action  the 
Master  had  in  Qiiiucy  l>eou  relegated  to  "  the  vacancy 

I  "At  a  Town  meeting  holden  nt  Ilinghsm,  on  tha  fifth  dn  of 
U>;,  I0S4,  It  is  arJered  by  the  Town,  that  tbe  Negro  Serronti,  mea 
lud  Iluya  and  also  Indiana  shall  ait  in  t)ie  naw  meeting  liouae  in  tlia 
iliort  Beats,  between  tbe  Door  and  tlie  Qallerj  Stain,  at  the  north- 
ward end  of  tlie  meeting-  houae.  And  the  English  Boya  under  twalve 
jeoia  old  to  aet  at  tlie  northvard  end  of  tbe  meeting  bouse  behind 
the  mens  aeata.  And  Caleb  Deal  and  Jqhn  I'rinoe  are  appointed  bj 
the  Town  to  look  to  tlie  Boys  in  the  time  of  nieetinga,  and  to  do  their 
beat  endeavors  to  kesp  then  from  playing  at  nieeUng  and  to  «oiitioue 
iu  tliat  phwe  till  new  li*  ohoaen.' ' 
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where  the  old  stairway  was."  In  the  primitive  church 
of  old,  as  in  John  Wesley's  chapels,  tlie  thing  was  dif- 
ferently ordered  ;  and  it  is  somewhat  noticeable  that 
equality  in  the  worship  of  a  common  Creator  has  ever 
been  as  little  observed  in  democratic  New  England  as 
in  any  country  classed  as  civilized  ;  if,  indeed,  it  has 
not  been  there  less  observed. 

The  "  old  stairway  "  had  been  in  the  west  comer  of 
the  edifice,  —  the  point  furthest  removed  from  the 
pulpit  whence  tlie  Word  was  preached,  and  the  vacant 
space  created  by  its  removal  was  immediately  in  the 
rear  of  the  "  men's  hind  seats,"  in  which,  some  years 
before,  those  persons  that  had  '^  Ben  at  Pains  and  ex- 
pense to  Gain  Instruction  in  the  use  of  Psalmody,'* 
had  by  vote  been  invited  to  "  acomidate  "  themselves. 
But  the  choir  itself  was  then  a  modern  innovation, 
dating  no  further  back  than  1764  ;  for,  during  a  whole 
century  and  a  quarter  prior  to  that  time,  the  original 
congregational  custom  had  been  continued  in  the 
Braintrce  church,  under  which  the  psalm  was  slowly 
lined  out,  and  then  repeated  by  the  congregation  after 
such  fashion  that,  in  the  words  of  Cotton  Mather,  ^^  in 
length  of  time  their  singing  (had)  degenerated  into 
an  oild  noise  that  had  more  of  what  we  want  a  name 
for  than  any  regular  singing  in  it."  The  North  Pre- 
cinct records  show  that,  in  1723,  "  Major  Quincy  was 
fairly  and  clearly  chosen  by  written  votes  to  the  ojSice 
of  tuning  the  Psalm  ;  "  while  at  about  the  same  period 
his  kinsman  Judge  Sewall  filled  the  similar  office  at 
the  Old  South  in  Boston,  where  on  one  occasion,  he 
wrote,  "  I  intended  Windsor  and  fell  into  High  Dutch ; 
and  then  assaying  to  set  another  Tune,  went  into  a 
Key  much  too  high.  The  Lord  humble  me  and  In- 
struct me  that  I  should  be  occasion  of  any  Interrup- 
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tion  m  the  Worship  of  Ood."  Thsra  U  nothing  in  the 
leoorda  of  tha  North  Preoinot  of  Bnintne  to  indioata 
that  Major  Qoinoy  in  **  taning  tha  Fuln  "  was  erar 
the  **  oooanon  of  any  Intermption  in  the  Wwship  of 
God,"  but  there  is  evidenoe  that  at  the  tnu  he  po^  - 
formed  this  servioe  the  obnreh  of  the  Middle  Fnoinefc, 
over  which  the  Ber.  Samuel  Nilee  then  niniaterad, 
was  torn  by  dissension  through  "  Disordeia  oooanoned 
by  Regular  Singing,"  so  that  Jndgs  Sewall  having,  aa 
one  of  a  churoh  ooaneil,  attended  a  "  pnbliok  l«^ng 
of  the  Matters "  in  the  Middle  Precincit  meetings 
house  at  Braintree,  was  moved  when  he  "got  safa 
home  a  little  after  snnset "  to  write  in  his  diaiy,  — 
"0  Lord  restore  Peace  and  Truth  and  Holiness  to 
that  divided  Flock." 

The  difficulty  was  illustrative  of  the  period.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Nilea  secraa  to  Lave  been  an  adherent  of 
"  singing  by  rote,"  while  tlie  major  part  of  his  flook 
were  in  favor  of  "  singing  by  rule."  As  they  persisted 
in  their  practice,  regardless  of  his  admonitions,  lie 
suspended  several,  and,  at  hist,  himself  seceded  from 
his  flock,  performing  on  Sunday,  December  1, 1728, 
*'  the  Duties  of  tlie  Day  at  hia  Dwelling  House,  among 
those  of  his  Congregation  who  (were)  opposers  of 
Regular  Singing.  The  Regular  Singers  met  together 
at  tlie  Meeting  House,  and  sent  for  Mr.  Niles,  who  re- 
fused to  come  unless  they  would  first  promise  not  to 
sing  Regulai'ly ;  whereupon  they  conclnded  to  edify 
themselves  by  the  Assistance  of  one  of  the  Deacons, 
who  at  their  Desire  prayed  with  tliem,  read  a  sermon, 
&o."  It  was  not  until  the  following  April  that  this 
breach  waa  healed.  The  church  council  then  met 
again,  and  an  accommodation  waa  proposed,  which  waa 
so  far  effective  that  the  suspended  brethren  made  some 
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general  acknowledgment,  and  were  restored.  And 
now  Judge  Sewall  wrote  in  his  diary :  —  "  O  Lord 
Pardon  the  Sin,  and  heal  the  Distemper  whereby  the 
minds  of  that  people  are  alienated  from  each  other." 

But,  returning  from  these  experiences  of  the  Middle 
Precinct  of  Braiutree  to  those  of  its  North  Precinct,  in 
1761  the  church  voted  **  to  sing  Dr.  Watts  hymns  and 
spiritual  songs  on  Sacramental  occasions,*'  and  three 
years  later  the  choir  came  into  recognized  existence : 
but  not  until  1804  was  it  voted  ^^  to  procure  a  bass 
viol  for  the  use  of  the  congregation ;  "  while  about  the 
year  1812  we  are  told  "  the  voices  of  the  choir  in  the 
front  gallery  were  assisted  by  a  discordant  assemblage 
of  stringed  and  wind  instruments,"  most  prominent 
among  which  were  ^' Hezekiah  Bass  with  his  large 
bass-viol,  John  Pray  with  his  fiddle  (and)  Captain 
Josiah  Bass  with  his  noble  voice  to  lead  the  sing- 
ing." 

During  the  early  years  of  the  century  Quincy  was 
still  a  retired  village,  in  which  few  changes  had  taken 
place  since  the  Revolution;  and  the  young  wife  of 
Josiah  Quincy,  third  of  the  name  and  subsequently 
President  of  Harvard  College,  used  afterwards  to 
describe  the  meeting-house  of  that  period  as  an  an- 
cient wooden  edifice,  the  pews  in  the  centre  of  which, 
*^  having  been  made  out  of  long  open  seats  by  succes- 
sive votes  of  the  town,  were  of  different  sizes,  and  had 
no  regularity  of  arrangement,  and  several  were  entered 
by  narrow  passages,  winding  between  those  of  the 
neighborhood.  The  seats,  being  provided  with  hinges, 
were  raised  when  the  congregation  stood  during  the 
prayer,  and  at  its  conclusion  thrown  down  with  a 
momentum  which,  on  her  first  attendance,  alarmed 
Mrs.    Quincy,   who   feared   the  church  was   falling. 
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Die  deacons  wcie  ranged  iindur  thu  pulpit,  and  beaide 
tta  door  tLo  suxtou  wus  tteatud,  while,  from  aii  aperture 
hloft  iu  the  wall,  tlie  bull-ringer  looked  ia  from  the 
tower  to  mai'k  the  arriviil  of  die  ulergyinaa."  ' 

But  the  colonial  period  was  then  fast  drawing  to 
its  cloBt.  New  England's  individuality  was  passing 
hway ;  and,  i»  the  meeting-house,  tlie  gradual  intro- 
duction of  the  pew,  the  choir  and  the  stove  liad  step 
by  step  marked  the  change.  How  great  that  cliauge 
had  been  can  be  inferred  from  a  few  scattered  entries 
in  the  andent  leootds  of  oburch  and  town,  indicfttt^ 
a  condition  of  affain,  which,  in  view  of  the  inclamenajy  . 
af  the  New  England  oUmate,  ia  now  not  easy  to  iiiklep> 
stand.  The  meeting-house  would  for  a  long  period 
have  seemed  to  be  not  only  out  of  repair,  but,  both 
Sundays  and  week^lays,  actually  open  both  to  animals 
aud  the  elements.  For  instance,  in  1695  a  committee 
was  appointed  *'  to  stop  the  leaks  in  the  south  side  of 
tlie  meeting-bouse  i "  and  in  1730  the  precinct  clerk, 
Joseph  Parmeiiter,  was  allowed  twenty  shillings  —  a 
large  sum  at  that  time,  and  equivalent  to  pay  for  the 
labor  of  one  man  during  ten  days  —  for  his  services  as 
clerk,  and  for  "  clearing  the  meeting-house  of  snow  the 
year  past,  there  having  been  caxt-loads  of  snow  blown 
in  by  a  terrible  storm." 

Nor,  in  the  New  England  mind,  did  any  religious 
sentiment  or  idea  of  consecration  attach  to  the  oburoh 
edifice.  Tliat  the  meeting-house  and  its  furniture,  such 
as  it  was,  underwent  hard  treatment  from  numerous 
secular  and  political  gatherings,  scarcely  needs  to  be 
said.  In  Braintree  not  only  were  those  gatherings 
frequent,  but  the  deliberations  and  debates  which  took 
place  at  them  were  sometimes  long  and  exciting,  while 

1  iltaoir  nf  Mr:  Qu'ncj,  02. 
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among  those  assembled  there  was  not  a  little  disorder 
and  drunkenness.  The  Middle  Precinct  meeting-house 
stood  directly  opposite  the  Eben  Thayer  tavern,  where 
a  sort  of  open  house  was  kept  on  all  election  and  other 
public  days,  and  in  1766  John  Adams  records  that  a 
certain  candidate  on  the  ticket  with  himself  was  de- 
feated because  *Hhe  north  end  people,  his  friends, 
after  putting  in  their  votes  the  first  time,  withdrew  for 
refreshment."  Accordingly,  it  is  small  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  the  record  contains  formal  votes  to  the  effect 
that  ^^  it  shall  be  considered  as  a  disorder  and  treated 
as  such  for  any  person  who  shall  get  on  the  Seats  with 
their  Feet  in  any  part  of  the  meeting  House."  Indeed, 
the  Middle  Precinct  meeting-house  seems  to  have 
served  for  a  time  not  only  as  a  town-hall,  but  ap- 
parently also  as  a  magazine ;  for  in  1746  the  select- 
men were  instructed  by  a  formal  vote  to  build  a 
"  Clositc  on  the  Beams  of  tlio  Middle  l^rccinct  meeting- 
house (if  it  be  allowed  of)  as  a  suitable  place  to  keep 
the  powder.''  Nor  was  this  use  of  the  church  edifice 
peculiar  to  Quincy.  On  the  contrary,  only  six  years 
after  the  above  vote  was  passed,  on  the  23d  of  April, 
1752,  the  meeting-house  of  the  neighboring  town  of 
Weymouth,  in  which  Parson  Smith,  the  future  father- 
in-law  of  John  Adams,  then  ministered,  by  some  chance 
caught  fire.  Three  barrels  of  the  town  powder  were 
at  the  time  stored  for  safe  and  convenient  keeping  in 
the  loft  of  the  building  ;  and  these  at  the  proper 
moment  brought  the  conflagration  to  a  crisis,  making, 
as  the  minister  of  the  church  at  the  time  duly  recorded, 
**  a  surprising  noise  when  it  blew  up." 

It  has  been  asserted  that  in  the  earlier  days  it  was  the 
custom  in  some  communities  for  each  family  to  bring 
its  dog  to  church  on  days  of  great  cold  and  to  make 


uso  of  it  as  a  foot-warmer ; '  wLetliei-  this  was  so  or  not, 
at  a  Braintreo  North  Precinct  meetiug  held  iu  Decem- 
ber, 1729,  those  atwemblcd  "  haviug  Debated  upou  the 
Distui-baiiee  iiiudu  by  Dugs  in  the  mceting-houae  ou 
Sabbath  Days,  to  Prevunt  the  same,  tbey  then  voted 
that  Joseph  Pai-iuenter  BhoiiM  have  twenty  shillings, 
provided  he  would  take  cai'e  and  pains  in  thab  matter, 
by  beating  and  Ueepiug  of  them  out,  until  the  Precinct 
meet  next  March."  This  provision,  it  will  be  noticed, 
was  niado  For  the  winter  mouths,  and  it  was  in  strict 
accordance  with  a  vote  of  the  wholo  town  posstid  in 
April  fifteen  years  before,  inatruoting  the  selectmen 
to  "  draw  np  a  by-law  for  the  pi-evention  of  Dogs  com- 
ing into  the  Jleetiag-houaes,  in  the  time  of  Publick 
worship."  But,  from  the  other  provisions  of  this  vote, 
directing  that  a  "  meet "  penalty  should  be  imposed 
*'  on  tlie  owners  tbereof,"  it  would  seem  probable  that 
the  *'  dogs,"  following  the  vehicles  of  their  owners  to 
the  meeting-house,  found  their  way  into  it  among  the 
eutenng  members  of  the  congregation  ;  and  coming  in 
contact  with  each  other  as  they  smelt  their  way  down 
the  benches,  an  occasional  dog-fight  would,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  lend,  in  the  language  of  Judge  Sewall,  to 
an  "  Interruption  iu  the  Worship  of  God  ; "  an  inter- 
ruption doubtless  of  deep  and  abiding  interest  to  tho 
nascent  manhood  of  the  gallery,  hut  tlie  reverse  of 
edifying  to  those  spiritually  minded.^ 

1  Earle,  Th  Sabbalk  in  Purilaa  Neie  England,  05,  242. 

■  In  the  Johni  Ilopkiua  lIuiTonit;  Studiea  (I.  it.)  there  is  B  BnrioM 
and  iDtaresting  paper  bj  Herbert  li.  Adanu  on  Saion  TitliiD^  Mod  iu 
America.  Id  tlie  caurge  of  it  Mr.  Adumg  saya, —  "But  mora  aanallf 
one  titbingiuan  lat  at  e>oh  door  of  tlie  meeting-bonae  to  keep  oat 
dogs,  Biid  ona  often  eat  in  tlie  gallerj  to  keep  in  boyi ;  "  and  he  addq 
in  •note,—  "The'  Dog  Wlilpper  '  was  >  re^Inr  inatituUaii  iDoartnin 
old  Eiie:luli  townu,  nuUiLly  iu  Exeter  oikI  Cuu^leUHi  (in  Clitntor).    Ur. 
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In  other  and  more  conventional  matters  pertaining 
to  church-going,  the  people  of  Braintree  differed, 
probably,  in  nowise  from  the  people  of  other  New 
England  country  towns ;  and  of  New  England  church- 
going  sufficient  has  been  written  and  said.  For  gen- 
Edward  A.  Freeman  has  called  our  attention  to  a  curions  law  of  Edgar 
(see  Thorpe's  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  England^  ii.  251),  where- 
by parish  priests  were  to  see  to  it  that  no  dog  should  enter  church,  nor 
yet  more  a  swine,  if  it  could  possibly  be  prevented  t  " 

In  his  Colonial  Times  on  Buzzard's  Bay^  Mr.  Bliss  enumerates  "  the 
appointment  of  dog-whippers  to  beat  out  dog^  in  meeting  time  ** 
among  the  New  England  town  customs  which  *'  were  an  inheritance 
from  the  parishes  of  Old  England  *'  (p.  103).  And  Mr.  Richard  Grant 
White  in  his  edition  of  Shakespeare  (vii.  426)  quotes  the  following 
from  Greeners  A  Looking  Glass  for  London  and  England :  —  "A  gen- 
tleman t  good  sir,  I  remember  you  well,  and  all  your  progenitors ; 
your  father  bore  office  in  our  town ;  an  honest  man  he  was,  and  in 
great  discredit  in  the  parish,  for  they  bestowed  two  squires'  liTings  on 
him,  the  one  was  on  working  days,  and  then  he  kept  the  town  cage, 
and  on  holidays  they  made  him  the  sexton's  man,  for  he  whipped  dog^ 
out  of  the  church."  In  his  story  of  Woodstock^  Sir  Walter  Scott,  also, 
describes  Sir  Henry  Lee  of  Ditchley  as  being  always  accompanied  to 
church  by  his  doerhound,  Bevis,  who,  "  bating  an  occasional  tempta- 
tion to  warble  along  with  the  accord,  behaved  himself  as  decorously 
as  any  of  the  congregation.** 

In  the  Dedliam  (Moss.)  town  records  is  the  following  entry  under 
date  of  '*  12-11-1073:  '*  —  "  Agreed  with  Nat  Ileaton  to  whip  doges 
out  of  the  Meeting  House,  and  to  goe  upon  errands  for  the  reverend 
elders,  referring  to  the  church  :  and  to  take  caro  of  ciishin  and  gloss, 
till  further  order  be  taken  and  for  his  paynes  heroin  he  is  to  receive 
of  the  Towne  ten  shillings  for  an  whole  year.'* 

In  Chorlestown,  Thomas  Brigden,  senior,  was  employed  in  1060,  at 
a  yearly  compensation  of  four  pounds,  "  to  look  unto  the  Meeting 
House  and  clear  it,  to  ring  the  bell  to  meetings,  and  to  keep  out  doggs 
in  meeting  time.'*     Frotbingham,  Hisi.  of  Charlestown,  157* 

Paige  in  his  History  of  Cambridge  (p.  130)  says  :  —  *'  On  the  12th 
of  May,  1729,  it  was,  *  Voted,  that  so  often  as  any  dog  or  dogs  is 
or  are  seen  in  the  meeting-house  on  the  Lord  s  day  in  the  time  of 
public  worship,  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  said  dog  or  dog^  shall  for 
every  snch  ofTence  pay  one  shilling,  half  to  go  to  the  officer  appointed 
to  regulate  said  dogs,  the  other  half  part  of  said  fine  to  be  for  the  use 
of  the  poor  of  the  town.' 
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erations  all  those  dwelling  in  Braintree,  of  both  sexes 
and  of  every  age,  —  on  foot,  in  carriage,  wagon  or 
chair,  or  on  horseback,  —  as  regularly  as  the  Sabbath 
dawned,  gathered  towards  the  plain,  wooden  structure 
standing  on  the  training-ground.  While  the  services 
were  conducted  within,  the  horses  stood  patiently 
without  in  the  neighboring  meeting-house  sheds,  or,  in 
summer,  hitched  to  the  fence-posts ;  and,  in  Quincy, 
until  the  year  1827,  the  old  horse-block,  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  pillion-riding  goodwife,  stood  dose  to 
the  main  entrance.  In  the  galleries  sat  the  boys,  under 
the  vigilant  eye  of  the  tithingman,  though  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  old  stone  church  it  had  once  been 
voted  "  that  the  uppermost  westerley  gallerry  be  from 
henceforward  a  seat  for  womenkind."  Before  the 
pulpit  were  the  deacons.  And  here  doubtless  in  the 
early  days  not  unf requently  in  midwinter  was  it  so  cold 
that  "  the  Saerainental  Bread  was  frozen  pretty  hard, 
and  rattled  sadly  as  broken  into  the  plates." 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  CHURCH,  AND  CHURCH  DISCIPLINE. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  church  as  an  educational, 
directing  and  restraining  force  during  the  colonial 
period,  and  of  what  is  known  as  church  discipline. 
As  will  presently  be  seen,  prior  to  the  year  1693  the 
church  organization  was  in  Braintree  the  organization 
which  had  assumed  most  definite  shape.  Up  to  the 
time  when  the  charter  of  King  Charles  was  superseded 
by  that  of  William  and  Mary,  and  the  Colony  became 
a  Province,  church-members  only  were  freemen,  and 
tlio  church  must  practically  have  governed  the  town, 
no  division  into  precincts  yet  having  taken  place. 
Nor,  in  the  case  of  Braintree,  was  this  arrangement 
otherwise  than  natural,  for  the  meeting-house  was  the 
town-building,  the  bulk  of  the  tax  levy  was  for  church 
purposes,  and  the  minister  was  the  central  figure  in 
the  community.  After  1693  the  political  machinery 
as  distinguished  from  the  religious  organization  as- 
sumed a  more  and  more  definite  shape ;  and  in  1708 
the  process  of  development  in  Braintree  was  greatly 
stimulated  by  the  establishment  of  a  second  precinct, 
—  the  practical  separation  of  church  from  state  then 
took  place,  in  so  far  as  those  composing  the  body 
of  inhabitants  belonged  to  different  precincts  and 
contributed  to  the  support  of  independent  churches. 
This  separation  lasted  until  1792,  when,  on  the  incor- 
poration of  Quincy  as  a  distinct  municipality,  church 
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and  town  were  again  merged,  and  they  remuned 
merged  until  April  12,1824.  On  that  day  the  parbh 
was  finally,  under  the  laws  enacted  in  pursuance  of 
the  provisions  of  the  amended  constitution  of  1821, 
separated  from  the  town,  and  became  merely  the  Con- 
gregational Society  of  Quinoy.  Two  generations  of 
men  have  since  then  passed  away,  and  tlie  church  aa 
it  existed  prior  to  1824  has  ceased  to  be  more  than  a 
tradition ;  and  even  as  a  tradition  it  has  become  vague. 
Yet  the  church  of  1824  was  in  its  iafiuence  and  power 
the  mere  shadow  of  the  church  of  the  earlier  day; 
and  while,  during  the  fifty  years  of  town  life  between 
1640  and  IGOO,  under  the  colonial  charter,  the  church 
organization  was  in  Braintree  all  iu  all  to  its  people, 
yet  probably  it  was  in  the  proviucial  period,  aud  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  what  is 
known  as  the  discipline  of  the  church  umde  itself  most 
diittiiictly  iiilt;  in  any  event  the  record  of  the  larger 
portion  of  the  earlier  period,  so  far  as  Uraintrco  is 
concerned,  hmg  since  disappeared,  and  its  traditions 
even  have  failed  wholly  away. 

Six  names,  besides  those  of  the  pastor  and  teacher, 
were  api>endcd  to  the  original  Braintree  church  cove- 
nant of  September  16,  1639,  and,  during  the  ministry 
of  Mr.  Flynt,  extending  over  twenty-nine  years,  tlie 
church  contained  two  hundred  and  four  adult  mem- 
bers. During  the  Fiske,  Marsh  and  Hancock  pastor- 
ates, down  to  the  close  of  the  first  century  of  church 
life  iu  17S9,  this  number  was  increased  to  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty-cight,  and  on  the  ICth  of  September  of 
that  year  the  pastor  made  a  note  of  the  fact  that  the 
church,  "  both  males  and  females,  solemnly  renewed 
the  Covenant  of  their  Fathers,  immediately  before  the 
jiarticipation  of  the  Lord's  Supi>er,"  —  that  covenant 
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under  which  "poor  unworthy  creatures,  who  have 
sometimes  lived  without  Christ  and  without  God  in 
the  world,  ...  by  the  help  and  strength  of  Christ 
renounce  the  devil,  the  wicked  world,  a  sinful  flesh, 
with  all  the  covenants  of  Anti-Christian  pollution 
wherein  sometimes  we  have  walked,  and  all  our  former 
evil  ways,  .  .  .  and  we  give  up  ourselves  also  one  to 
another  by  the  will  of  God,  .  .  .  and  we  also  mani- 
fest our  joint  consent  herein  this  day  in  presence  of 
this  assembly,  by  this  our  present  public  profession, 
<^<1  by  giving  ^  oiie  another  the  right  hand  of  fel- 
lowship." 

During  those  hundred  years  which  ended  on  the 
IGtli  of  September,  1739,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  church  was  the  life  centre  of  Braintree. 
Nor,  when  its  second  century  began,  had  that  life 
centre  as  yet  begun  to  lose  its  vitality ;  on  the  con- 
trary it  then  glowed  with  a  brighter,  a  more  feverish 
heat  than  ever  before,  —  a  heat  which  preceded  the 
gradual  waning  of  the  old  theological  fire  about  to 
begin.  It  was  the  period  of  religious  revivals,  —  the 
"  Great  Awakening,"  as  it  was  called,  in  New  Eng- 
land. Already,  four  years  before,  in  1735,  the  famous 
Northampton  revival  had  taken  place,  when,  in  the 
words  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  who  engineered  and  pre- 
sided over  it,  "  the  noise  among  the  Dry  Bones  waxed 
louder  and  louder,"  and  "  Souls  did  as  it  were  come 
by  Flocks  to  Jesus  Christ."  Two  years  later,  in 
1741,  George  Whitefield  preached  on  Boston  Common 
to  an  audience  of  "  about  fifteen  thousand,"  computed 
as  not  far  from  three  quarters  of  the  whole  population 
of  the  town.  In  May,  1744,  Mr.  Hancock  died,  and 
with  him  ceased  the  records  of  Braintree  church  dis- 
cipline ;  for,  whether  from  indolence  or  because  they 
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saw  no  advuita^  in  so  dinng,  tha  ninuton  jAo  MS* 
oeeded  Mr.  Hanoook  made  no  mention  of  aajtliiiig 
pertaining  to  the  oliuroh's  life  or  aotioii  bejond  what 
was  oontained  in  the  book  regularly  kept  1^  the  pre- 
cinct clerk.  But,  among  the  still  remaining  arobiTai 
oC  the  aooie^,  there  is  one  small  volume  both  ooriou 
and  valnable.  Donnd  in  smooth  dark  leather,  the 
paper  of  which  this  volume  is  made  is  of  that  rough 
parchment  character  in  sooh  common  use  during  the 
last  century,  and  the  entries  in  it,  in  the  handwritings 
of  five  different  miniaterB,  while  deciphered  only  with 
the  utmost  difficulty,  throw  vivid  gleams  of  light  on 
sooial  habits  and  modes  of  existence  which  long  unoe 
wholly  disappeared.  Beginning  in  16TS,  these  entries 
end  in  1741,  and  the  material  out  of  whicli  any  di- 
rect knowledge  can  now  be  derived  of  Braintree  church 
life  during  colonial  times  is  confined  to  those  sixty- 
eight  years. 

During  tliose  years,  as  during  the  years  which 
preceded  am)  followed  of  which  no  i-eooi-d  reinuns, 
the  cliurch  of  Braintree,  like  the  churches  of  otlier 
New  England  communities,  was  a  social  centi-e  as 
well  as  a  religious  organization.  The  life  of  the  town 
radiated  from  it.  The  people  dwelt  on  farms,  at  some 
distance  from  each  other  in  nioat  cases,  and  usually  at 
conniderHble  distance  from  the  tneeting-house.  Local 
and  parental  authority,  church  discipline,  public  opin- 
ion, enforced  church  attendance.  Fasliion,  habit, 
choice,  t)ie  love  of  company,  the  desire  to  see  people 
and  hear  the  news,  all  concurred  in  bringing  every 
one  to  meeting.  To  many  it  was  sometimes  imjios- 
eible  and  often  inconvenient  to  return  lionie  between 
services.  Tlic  result  was  that  tlie  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  old  and  young,  male  and  female,  were  every 
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week  thrown  and  kept  together  for  several  hours, 
during  wliieh  they  could  not  avoid  that  social  inter- 
course which  they  natui*ally  craved.  Church  attend- 
ance was  thus  a  more  effective,  educational  and  con- 
trolling influence  than  town-meeting ;  for  not  only  did 
it  occur  lar  more  frequently,  but  it  included  all  ages 
of  both  sexes.  On  pleasant  Sabbaths,  especially  in 
the  spring  and  autumn,  neighbors  and  acquaintances 
would  gather  together  in  knots,  and  the  young  would 
stroll  off  among  the  trees  or  along  the  brook-side.  In 
bad  weather  or  in  winter  they  woukl  remain  in  the 
meeting-house,  or  find  shelter  and  warmth  in  the 
dwellings  nearest  to  it.  John  Adams  had  reason, 
therefore,  for  defining  the  colonial  New  Englander  as 
"a  meeting-going  animal,'*  for  the  meeting-going  habit 
produced  results  upon  the  character  of  that  people 
than  which  none  were  more  marked.  In  the  absence 
of  newspapers  and  of  travel,  the  Sabbath  was  the  day 
for  hearing  and  telling  the  news,  and  the  meeting- 
house became  a  sort  of  central  bazaar  where  local 
gossip  could  be  interchanged.  The  church  thus  be- 
came a  clnl),  as  the  door  of  the  meeting-house  served 
as  a  bulletin  board.^  It  was  a  club,  too,  from  which 
exclusion  placed  an  inhabitant  of  the  town  under  a 
ban,  and  made  of  him  a  pariah. 

To  be  a  "  child  of  the  covenant,"  as  the  expression 
runs  in  the  records,  was  to  be  born  of  those  who  were 
members  of  the  church,  and  the  pastor  would  not  bap- 
tize a  child  unless  one  of  its  parents  had  entered  into 

'  See  on  t1ii»  subject  Upliam,  SaJem  Witrhcrnfly  i.  207-8 ;  and 
Bliss,  Colonial  Timrs  on  Jhizzard's  Jiay^  121.  While  I  am  most  in- 
debted to  the  fintt,  tbo  description  contained  in  the  last  is  the  more 
life-like  and  entertaining.  Also,  Earle,  The  Sabbath  in  Puritan  New 
England,  10*J-10. 
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the  covenant ;  nor  woold  he  always*  baptise  it  even  thenJ 
The  method  pursued  in  admitting  a  new  member  to 
ohuroh  fellowship  was  well  established.  The  pastor 
was  what  the  name  implied,  —  the  shepherd  of  the 
flock.  As  such  it  was  his  duty  to  keep  a  faithful  orer- 
sight  of  it|  which  extended  as  well  to  those  who  were 
merely  attendants  at  meeting  as  to  those  who  partook 
of  the  sacrament  This  oversight  was  inquisitive, — 
pastoraL  It  took  in  the  home  and  included  the  cate- 
chism. Such  as,  not  yet  of  the  covenant,  gave  evi- 
dence *^  in  a  godly  walk  "  of  being  under  religious  in- 
fluence, or  hopefully  pious,  were  those  for  whom  pastor 
and  deacon,  brother  and  sister,  were  most  concerned ; 
but  all  candidates  for  admission  to  the  church  were 
to  offer  themselves  individually  and  under  conviction, 
and  this  conviction  was  to  be  avowed.  A  conference 
with  an  officer  of  the  church  then  followed,  and  if  this 
was  satisfactory  the  candidate  was  **  propounded  "  be- 
fore the  whole  congregation  for  admission  into  the 
select  body  those  composing  which  were  in  covenant, 
—  the  church.  This  was  a  trying  ordeal,  for,  though 
objection  was  rarely  made,  any  member  of  the  congre- 
gation was  free  to  rise  up  and  demur,  and  in  so  doing 
might  ask  questions  of  a  most  embarrassing  character 
relating  to  all  sorts  of  incidents  in  the  past  life  of  the 
candidate.  Tlie  records  of  the  older  churches  of  Mas- 
sachusetts contain  many  individual  exi^eriences  *^  tlie 
rehearsal  of  which  is  not  now  viewed  as  edifying.** 
After  a  suitable  time  from  the  *^  propounding  "  had 
elapsed,  —  a  fortnight  or  a  month,  —  the  candidates, 
rising  from  their  seats  at  the  call  of  the  pastor,  in  full 
congi*egation  and  at  a  recognize<l  point  in  the  Sab- 
bath services,  gave  an  oral  or  written  relation  of  their 

>  /Voc.  Mass.  Ilia.  Soc,  Senes  II.  vi.  493-4. 
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individual  reli^ous  experience.^  A  survival  of  the 
confessional,  but  now  made  in  public,  this  relation 
of  experiences,  while  eagerly  entered  upon  by  some, 
could  not  but  have  been  a  severe  ordeal  to  others,  and 
entries  like  the  following  are  met  with  in  the  records : 
—  "The  wife  of  our  brother  Ilinsdell  being  fearfid 
and  not  able  to  speake  in  publike,  but  fainting  away 
ther,  coming  to  the  church  in  private  gave  good  satis- 
faction ;  which  being  publikly  testified  and  declared, 
and  she  confirming  the  same  relation  to  be  so,  was  re- 
ceived." The  person  seeking  admission,  man  or  boy, 
girl  or  matron,  stood,  the  object  to  which  all  eyes 
were  directed,  and  was  then  expected  to  reveal  in  pub- 
lic those  things  which  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  were 
whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  hidden  confessor. 

The  practice,  of  course,  degenerated  in  time  into  a 
mere  form ;  but  it  must  always  have  remained  an 
ordeal  for  the  timid,  while  for  the  conscientious  it  was 
a  cruelty.  Nor  were  the  confessions,  especially  those 
of  a  certain  class  in  which  women  were  involved  and 
concealment  was  impossible,  of  an  improving  charac- 
ter. So  in  1722  "  some  persons  of  a  sober  life  and 
good  conversation,"  dwelling  in  the  North  Precinct 
of  Braintree,  signified  their  unwillingness  to  join  the 
church  unless  they  might  be  admitted  "  without  mak- 
ing a  Public  Relation  of  their  spiritual  experiences, 
which  (they  said)  the  churcli  had  no  warrant  in  the 
word  of  God  to  require."  It  was  therefore  proposed 
that  the  church  should  no  longer  require  a  relation 
from  "  any  person  who  desires  to  partake  in  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  Lord's  supper  with  us;  and  after  tlie 
case  had  been  under  debate  at  times  among  the  breth- 

1  EUis,  The  Puritan  Age  in  Massachusetts^  200-8;  Dedham  Church 
Records,  20-1. 
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rcn  privately  for  the  spaco  of  thi-ee  weeks,  tlie  ques- 
tion waa  put  tu  tliem  January  28tli,  Iwiug  oa  a  Lord's 
Day  Eveuiug,  in  tlie  moeting-houso ; "  aud  "  it  pusaeil 
Ln  the  negative  by  a  large  majority." 

But  tliis  action  was  conBuctl  to  the  relation  of  tlio 
Lndividiml  exjierieneea  of  those  seeking  udiuiiisiou  into 
the  church.  The  caiifeasioiis  of  shortcomiiiga  on  tho 
port  of  church -members  wci-e  still  made,  and  discipline 
waa  eufoi-ced  after  1722,  as  apparently  it  liad  been 
From  tho  beginning.  Some  of  these  casca,  as  they 
stand  i-eeorded,'  are  interesting  as  well  aa  curious,  re- 
vealing strange  touches  of  liuman  nature.  One  of 
them,  the  first  of  its  kind,  in  tite  liaiuUvriting  of  the 
R«T.  Mr.  Fiske,  bears  date  of  March  2,  168a  Tem- 
perance,  the  wife  of  one  John  Bondish,  had  fallen  into 
error  and  her  offence  was  manifest :  — 

[She  was  accordingly]  "called  forth  in  the  open  Congre- 
gation, and  pruaented  a  paper  containing  a  full  acknowtedg- 
ment  of  her  great  sin  and  wickedness,  [in  which  she] 
publickly  bewayled  her  diaobedienca  to  parents,  pride,  uii- 
profitableness  under  the  roeani  of  grace,  as  the  cause  tiiat 
night  pravoke  God  to  puniiih  her  with  sin,  and  warning  all 
to  take  hoed  at  such  ains,  begging  the  eliurch's  prayers,  that 
Bod  would  himdile  her,  and  give  a  sound  repentance,  eto. 
Wliich  coiifeision  being  read,  after  some  debate,  the  brethren 
lid  generally  \l  not  unanimously  judge  that  she  ought  to  be 
ulmoniahcd  ;  and  accordingly  she  waa'aolemiily  Mlmoniehed 
}f  her  great  sin,  which  was  apread  before  her  in  divers  par- 
-icnlars,  and  charged  to  search  her  own  heart  wayes  and  to 
nmke  thorough  work  in  her  Repentance,  etc.,  from  which 
ihe  waa  released  by  llie  church  vote  unanimously."  ' 

■  Prae.  Matt.  Hiat.  Soc.  Serin  IL  tI.  4S0-00. 

*  111  tlia  Dordaiier  Chvrdt  Rtcardt  under  date  of  Pebnurj  S,  1681, 
!p.  SI)  ii  tbs  fulliiwing  enlrj  mIaUbk  to  Uw  oaaa  of  Uarj  Modeilj,  har 
iSeuiH)  being  Minilur  to  tliot  of  Tsmpatauos  BoudiiL :  — "Sb*  vm 
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The  case  of  Samael  Tompson  was  of  a  different 
character  from  that  of  Temperance  Bondish.  This 
individual,  though  he  bore  the  same  surname,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  related  to  the  first  clergyman  of  tlie 
town.  Apparently  he  was  the  son  of  Deacon  Samuel 
Tompson,  who,  born  in  1630,  was  promoted  to  a  scat 
on  the  bench  in  front  of  the  pulpit  in  1679,  while  his 
name  appears  on  almost  every  page  of  the  earlier 
records  of  the  town.  Though  the  son  of  one  of  the 
deacons  of  the  church,  Samuel  Tompson,  Jr.,  was,  as 
elsewhere  appears  in  this  narrative,  a  man  constitu- 
tionally otherwise  minded,  and  he  saw  fit  not  only  to 
nourish  but  openly  to  proclaim  a  bitter  personal  ani- 
mosity to  his  minister.  He  was  accordingly  subjected 
to  discipline  in  the  manner  following :  — 

• 

*'  Samuel  Tompson,  a  prodigie  of  pride,  malice  and  arro- 
gance, being  called  before  the  church  in  the  Meeting-house 
for  his  absenting  liinisclfe  from  the  Publiko  Worshipe,  un- 
lesse  when  any  strangers  preached  ;  his  carriage  being  before 
Uie  Church  proud  and  insolent,  reviling  and  vilifying  their 
Pastor,  at  an  horrible  rate,  and  stileuig  him  tlieir  priest,  and 
them  a  nest  of  wasps ;  and  they  unanimously  voted  an  ad- 
monition, which  was  accordingly  solemnly  and  in  the  name 
of  Christ  applied  to  him,  wherein  his  sin  and  wickedness  was 
laid  open  by  divers  Scriptures  for  his  conviction,  and  was 
warned  to  repent,  and  after  prayer  to  God  this  poor  man 
goes  to  the  tavern  to  drink  it  down  immediately,  as  he  said, 
&c." 

Then,  under  date  of  27th  August,  1697,  a  month 
later,  Mr.  Fiske  proceeds :  — 

"  He  delivered  to  roe  an  acknowledgment  in  a  bit  of  paper 

ealled  to  answer  for  her  sin.  She  did  nppeare  but  beuig  put  to  it  to 
speak  by  way  of  acknowledgment  of  the  sin,  she  gave  noe  answer  but 
wept  whether  for  the  shame  or  the  sin  that  was  not  known,  and  the 
Church  was  dismissed  for  that  time." 
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At  my  hiMM  in  the  pretenct  of  Lnft  Mank  and  Ihijgn 
Penninuui,  who  he  brought  T  wm  road  befoio  the  Ouuck 
At  a  maeliiig  appointed  12.&  They  being  noi  willing  to 
meet  before.  Leift  CoL  Qainey  gave  hie  teetimony  againii 
ity  and  eaid  that  hit  eonversation  did  not  agree  therewith." 

The  next  entry,  also  in  the  same  handwriting,  la 
dated  25th  Dooomber,  1697  :— 

^  At  the  chareh  Meeting  f  artlier  testimony  eame  in  against 
him :  the  chnrch  generally  by  vote  and  T^nee  deelaied  him 
impenitent,  and  I  was  to  proosed  to  an  ejection  of  hinii  by  a 
silent  Toto  in  Public.  But  I  deferred  it,  partly  beeanse  of 
the  severi^  of  the  winter,  but  chiefly  because  his  pretended 
offence  was  chiefly  against  myself,  and  [he]  had  said  I 
would  take  all  advantages  against  him,  I  deferred  the  samoi 
and  because  4  or  6  of  the  brethren  did  desire  that  he  might 
be  called  before  the  church  to  see  if  he  would  own  what 
they  asserted  :  and  having  [notified]  the  church,  he  eame, 
brought  an  additional  acknowledgment.  Of  16  about  9  or 
10  voted  to  accept  of  it,  dBc" 

This  ooourred  on  the  11th  of  April,  1698 ;  and  <m 
die  17th,  Mr.  Fiske  proceeds,  — 

<'  After  the  end  of  the  public  worship  his  confession*  was 
read  publickly,  and  the  major  pait  of  the  Church  voted  Ids 
absolution." 

Samuel  Tompson,  Jr.,  seems  thus  through  a  divided 
vote  of  the  cluirch-members  to  have  escaped  excom- 
munication, and  it  exemplifies  either  the  power  of  the 
organization,  or  the  efficacy  of  an  accepted  faith  in 
holl-fire,  tliat  a  man  of  this  character,  a  frequenter  of 
the  tavern  and  a  chronic  dissenter  in  town-meeting, 
did  not  dare  set  the  church  at  defiance  and  ignore  its 
action.  He  publicly  confessed.  Joseph  Belcher  was 
less  fortunate.  His  case  came  before  the  church  in 
October  and  November,  1677 :  — 
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'*  Joseph  Belcher,  a  member  of  this  Church  though  not  in 
full  communion,  beuig  sent  for  by  the  Church,  after  they 
had  resolved  to  inquire  into  the  matter  of  scandal,  so  no- 
toriously infamous  both  in  Court  and  Country,  by  Deacon 
Basse  and  Samuel  Tompson,  to  give  an  account  of  those 
things ;  they  returning  with  this  answer  from  him,  —  that 
he  would  consider  of  it  and  send  the  Church  word,  the  next 
Sabbath,  whether  he  would  come  or  no  ;  on  which  return  by 
a  Script,  whereunto  his  name  was  subscribed,  which  he  also 
owned  to  the  elder,  in  private  the  weeke  after,  wherein  he 
scornfully  and  impudently  reflected  upon  the  officer  and 
church,  and  rudely  refused  to  have  anything  to  doe  witli  us. 
[So],  after  considerable  waiting,  he  ])er8isting  in  his  im- 
penitence and  obstinacy,  (the  Elders  met  at  Boston  unani- 
mously advising  thereto)  the  Church  voted  his  not  hearing 
of  them,  some  few  brethren  not  acting,  doubting  of  his 
membership  but  silent.  He  was  proceeded  against  accord- 
ing to  Matthew  18,  17,*  and  rejected." 

The  case  of  Isaac  Theer,  a  child  of  the  covenant 
and  a  member  of  the  church,  but  not  in  full  commu- 
nion, came  up  shortly  after  that  of  Mrs.  Temperance 
Itondish  was  disposed  of.  He  it  seems  had  been  con- 
victoil  of  '^  notorious  scandalous  thefts  multiplied," 
for  some  of  which  he  "  suffered  the  law."  Not  con- 
tent with  this,  he  was  now  proceeded  against  in  a 
church  way,  and  the  brethren  labored  with  bim  in 
private  ^'  to  bring  him  to  a  thorough  sight  and  free 
and  ingenuous  confession  of  his  sin  ;  as  also  for  his 
abominably  lying,  changing  his  name,  i&c."  Then 
comes  in  the  language  of  the  record  a  scene  vividly 
illustrative  of  the  olden  time.  As  the  words  are  read 
the   simple   village  meeting-house,  crowded   on   that 

'  ''And  if  he  slmll  neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  chnrch: 
but  if  he  neglect  to  lienr  the  churcb|  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  an 
heathen  man  and  a  publican." 
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May  afternoon  with  plainly  dressed,  haid-featmed, 
Massachusetts  men  and  women,  oomes  baok  oat  of  the 
past  In  the  pulpit  b  Parson  Hake;  before  it  on 
their  bench  sit  the  gray-haired  deacons ;  on  the  right 
of  the  minister  as  he  faces  his  congregation  are  the 
men,  on  the  left  are  the  women ;  the  boys  look  down 
with  eager  interest  from  the  gallery.  Then  presently, 
after  the  services  are  ended,  Isaac  Theer 

'« was  called  forth  in  paUio,  moTed  patheticslly  to  aeknov- 
ledge  his  sin,  and  publish  his  repentance,  who  came  down 
and  stood  sgainst  the  lower  end  of  the  foro«eat  after  he 
had  been  prevented  (by  our  shutting  the  east  door)  from 
going  out ;  stood  impudently,  and  said  indeed  he  owned  his 
sin  of  stealing,  was  heartily  sorry  for  it,  begged  pardon  of 
God  and  men,  and  hoped  he  should  do  so  no  more,  whidi 
was  all  he  could  be  brought  unto,  saying  his  sin  was  already 
known,  and  that  tliere  was  no  need  to  mention  it  in  particu- 
lar, all  witli  a  reniisse  voice  so  that  but  few  could  hear  lum. 
The  Cliurch  at  longUi  gave  tlieir  judgement  against  him,  tliat 
he  was  a  notorious,  scandalous  sinner,  and  obstinately  impeni- 
tent. And  when  I  was  proceeding  to  spread  before  him  his 
sin  and  wickedness,  he  (as  't  is  probable)  guessing  wliat  was 
like  to  follow,  turned  about  to  goe  out,  and  being  desired 
and  charged  to  tarry  and  hear  what  tlie  church  luid  to  say 
to  hhn,  he  flung  out  of  doors,  witli  an  insolent  manner, 
tliough  silent.  Tlierefore  Uie  Pastor  applied  himself  to  the 
congregation,  and  having  spread  before  them  his  sin,  partly 
to  vindicate  tlie  churdi's  proceeding  against  him,  and  partly 
to  warn  otliers ;  sentence  was  declared  against  him." 

In  1690  Ebonezer  Owen,  the  son  of  parents  who 
had  long  been  in  full  communion,  had  gone  as  one 
of  the  thirteen  men  impressed  from  Bi*aintree  as  the 
town's  quota  in  the  Quebec  expedition  of  that  year. 
Tlio  small-pox  broke  out  and  Owen  died  of  it,  being 
one  of  four  from  Braintree  thrown  overboard  off  Cape 
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Ann.  He  left  a  widow  and  a  brother  Josiah,  who,  to 
the  great  scandal  of  the  church,  he  being  *'a  child 
of  the  covenant,"  "  obtained  by  fraud  and  wicked  con- 
trivance some  marriage"  with  her.  The  two  were 
living  together  when  they  were  visited  *'  at  his  cottage 
by  the  Pastor  of  the  Church  with  Major  Quinsey  and 
D.  Tompson,"  who  informed  them  of  the  *^  appoint- 
ment of  an  open  confession  of  their  sin  in  the  congre- 
gation." Josiah  Owen,  the  record  goes  on  to  say,  was 
^*  affectionately  treated  "  by  the  church  emissaries,  and 

**  af  t^  much  discourse  finding  him  obstinate  and  reflecting, 
he  was  desired  and  charged  to  be  present  the  next  Sabbath 
before  tlie  Church,  to  hear  what  should  be  spoken  to  him, 
bat  ho  boklly  replied  he  should  not  come.  And  being  after 
treated  by  D.  Tompson  and  his  father  to  come,  and  taking 
liis  opportunity  to  carry  her  away  the  last  week,  after  a 
solemn  sermon  preached  on  I  Cor.  5.  3,  4  and  5,^  and 
prayers  added,  an  account  was  given  to  tlio  church  and 
congregation  uf  him,  the  l^retliren  voting  him  to  be  an  im- 
penitent, scandalous,  wicked,  incestuous  sinner,  and  giving 
their  consent  that  the  sentence  of  excommunication  should 
be  passed  upon  and  declared  against  him,  which  was 
solemnly  performed  by  the  Pastor  of  the  Church  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  Apostle  in  the  above  mentioned  text : 
this  17  of  January  1691/2." 

And  so  Josiah  Owen  and  the  widow  of  his  brother 
Ebcnezer,  who  was  "  thrown  overboard  at  Cap  an," 
rise  np  distinctly  enough  for  an  instant  out  of  the 
Braintree  church  records  of  two  centuries  ago;  and 

*  8.  "  For  I  verily,  iw  absent  in  body,  bnt  present  in  spirit,  haTe 
judged  already,  as  though  I  were  present,  concerning  him  that  hath  so 
done  this  deed. 

4.  '*  In  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesns  Christ,  when  ye  are  gathered 
together,  and  my  Rpirit,  with  the  power  of  our  Lord  Jesns  Christ, 

5.  ^*  To  deliver  such  an  one  unto  Satan  for  tlie  destmction  of  the 
flesli,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus.*' 
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then  flit  back  into  oblivion  in  company  with  Parson 
Fiske,  *^  Major  Quinsey,"  Governor  Phipps  and  the 
Quebec  expedition  of  1G90. 

A  few  years  later  James  Penniman  causes  much 
trouble.  A  member  of  the  church  though  not  in  full 
communion,  he  was  a  man  of  ^^  notoriously  scandalous 
life,"  noted  for  his  ^^  unchristian  carriage  towards  his 
wife,  and  frequent  excessive  drinking."  When  called 
before  the  congregation  and  allowed  to  speak  in  his 
own  vindication,  ^^  he  behaved  himself  very  insolently, 
and  was  far  from  discovering  any  signs  of  true  re- 
pentance." Unanimously  voted  guilty,  he  was  laid 
under  solemn  admonition.  This  was  in  1713 ;  but, 
as  the  years  went  on,  James  Penniman  did  not  walk 
more  correctly,  so  in  April,  1722,  it  was  proposed  to 
excommunicate  him.  This  seems  to  have  thoroughly 
frightened  the  worthless  fellow,  and  the  record  goes 
on :  — 

"  Sabbath  day,  April  4,  1722.  This  day  he  presented  a 
confession  which  was  read  before  the  Congregation,  and 
prayed  that  they  would  wait  upon  him  a  while  longer,  which 
the  Church  consented  to,  and  he  was  again  publicly  ad- 
monished and  warned  against  persisting  in  the  neglect  of 
Public  Worship,  against  Idleness,  Drunkenness  and  Lying ; 
and  he  gave  some  slender  hopes  of  Reformation,  seemed 
to  be  considerably  affected,  and  behaved  himself  tolerably 
well." 

"May  26,  1723.  The  brethren  of  the  Church  met  to- 
gether to  consider  what  is  further  necessary  to  be  done  by 
the  Church  towards  the  reformation  of  James  Penniman. 
He  being  present  desired  their  patience  towards  him,  and 
offered  a  trifling  confession,  which  was  read,  but  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  brethren,  because  he  manifested  no  sign  of 
true  repentance  thereof:  they  came  to  (I  think)  a  unani- 
mous vote  tlmt  ho  should  be  cast  out  of  the  Church  for  his 
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ineorrigiblenesfl  in  his  evil  waies,  whenever  I  shall  see  good 
to  do  it,  and  I  promised  to  wait  upon  liiin  some  time,  to  see 
how  he  would  behave  himself  before  I  proceeded  against 
him.* 

"January  26,  1723/4,  Lord's-day.  In  the  afternoon, 
after  a  sermon  on  I  Cor.  v.  5,*  James  Penniman  persisted  in 
a  course  of  Idleness,  Drunkenness,  and  in  a  neglect  of  the 
Public  Worship,  &c.,  had  the  fearful  sentence  of  excom- 
munication pronounced  upon  him." 

In  1723  Joseph  Parraenter  was  tlie  town  clerk,  and 
as  such  the  town  voted  him  the  sum  of  twenty  shil- 
lings, worth  about  $1.25  in  silver,  for  Ins  services  as 
such  during  the  year.  Possibly  there  may  have  been 
two  Joseph  Parmenters  in  Braintree  at  that  time,  as  a 
little  earlier  there  were  certainly  two  Samuel  Tomp- 
sons,  but  the  record  says  that  on  the  9th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1722,  "  Brother  Joseph  Parmenter  made  a  public 
Confession,  in  the  presence  of  the  Congregation,  for 
the  sin  of  drunkenness,"  and  at  a  church  meeting 
held  twelve  d<ays  later  to  consider  his  case, 

"  tlie  question  was  put  whether  they  would  accept  his  con- 
fession to  restore  him  ;  it  passed  in  the  negative,  because  he 
has  made  several  confessions  of  the  sin,  and  is  still  unre- 
formed  thereof:  the  Brethren  concluded  it  proper  to  sus- 
pend him  from  communion  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  for  his 
further  humiliation  and  warning.  He  was  accordingly  sus- 
]>ended. 

"March  3d,  1723.  Sabbath  Evening.  Brother  Par- 
menter having  behaved  himself  well  (for  aught  any  that 
appears)  since  his  suspension,  was  at  his  desire  restored 
again  by  a  vote  of  the  brethren,  nemine  contradicente,** 

'  See  the  similar  case  of  Consider  Atherton,  Dorchester  Church  Rec^ 

2  5.  To  dfiliver  such  an  one  nnt/>  Snta.n  for  the  deHtmction  of  the 
flesh,  tliat  tlie  spirit  may  bo  saved  in  the  day  of  tlie  Lord  Jesus. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  action  last  recorded  took 
place  on  the  3d  of  March,  1723.  The  next  day  the 
annual  town-meeting  was  held,  at  which  ^^  the  inhab- 
itants of  Braintree  being  Lawfully  Assembled  then 
chose  John  Quincey  Est],  moderator  for  that  day. 
They  then  chose  Joseph  Parmenter  clerk  for  the  year 
ensuing  by  lifting  up  their  hands." 

The  last  public  confession  recorded  as  made  before 
the  North  Precinct  church  was  on  the  20th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1740;  and  the  last  recorded  case  of  discipline, 
except  that  of  Ebenezer  Adams  already  referred  to,^ 
was  on  the  25th  of  October,  1741,  when  Eleazer 
Veazie  was  sus{>ended  by  formal  vote  from  tlie  com- 
munion '^  for  his  disorderly  unchristian  life  and  neg- 
lecting to  hear  the  Church." 

The  facts  which  have  been  stated  and  the  examples 
given  suffice  to  illustrate  the  power  of  church  disci- 
pline in  the  colonial  period,  and  the  way  it  was  made 
to  enter  into  the  every-day  life  of  that  people.  It  was 
a  direct  inheritance  from  the  original  church  and  the 
mother  country,  for  Pepys  notes  down  in  his  diary  for 
a  Sunday  in  1005  how  he  went  by  coach  'Ho  cluii*ch 
four  miles  off,  where  a  pretty  good  sermon  and  a 
declaration  of  penitence  of  a  man  that  had  undergone 
the  church's  censure  for  his  wicked  life."  ^  The  prac- 
tice was  continued  much  longer  in  other  parts  of 
Massachusetts,  but  it  wholly  died  out  in  Braintree 
under  the  easy-going  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Anthony 
Wibird  before  the  revolutionary  troubles  began. 
Just  in  the  degree  the  political  machinery  assumed 
new  and  larger  functions,  the  ecclesiastical  machinery 
fell  into  disuse.     So  far  as  Braintree  was  concerned, 

1  Supra,  (MO. 

3  Blias,  Coluniul  Times  on  Buzzard^ a  Boyi  i^-^i  155. 
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the  change  was  clearly,  defined,  and  It  took  place  in 
1744,  at  the  close  of  the  Hancock  pastorate.  Before 
that,  the  church  was  greater  than  the  town-meeting ; 
after  tliat,  church  discipline  ceased  to  make  itself  felt, 
and  the  fervor  of  religious  feeling  cooled  rapidly 
under  the  reaction  which  followed  ^^  the  Great  Awak- 
ening/' 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  TRAININQ-FIELD  AND  THE  SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

In  mentioning  the  muster-field  among  the  great 
formative  influences  of  New  England,  it  may  well  be 
questioned  whether  John  Adams  did  not  give  to  that 
field  an  undue  importance.  Certainly  there  are  in 
the  Braintree  records  few  traces  of  it  as  an  active 
educational  force.  Whatever  else  they  were,  the  New 
Englanders  were  not  a  military  race.  On  the  ocean 
they  were  at  home;  and  the  hardy  mariners  who,  as 
Burke  expressed  it,  pursued  tlieir  gigantic  game 
^^  among  the  tumbling  mountains  of  ice,"  and  *^  drew 
tlic  line  and  struck  the  harpoon  on  tlie  coast  of  Af- 
rica," —  these  same  men,  skilful,  alert  and  venture- 
some upon  tlieir  element,  have  never  failed  to  assert  a 
brilliant  supremacy  in  maritime  warfare.  But,  though 
repeatedly  in  the  course  of  its  liistory  engaged  in  con- 
flicts the  brunt  of  which  was  sturdily  assumed.  New 
England  proper  has  never  yet  produced  any  consid- 
erable military  genius.  Church  and  Pepperell,  Putnam, 
Allen,  Knox,  Stark,  Lincoln,  and  even  Greene,  are 
names  of  only  local  note ;  while  during  tlie  war  of  the 
liebellion  the  great  leaders  from  tlie  New  England  stock 
were  born  and  bred  far  in  tlie  interior  of  the  conti- 
nent.   Not  one  New  England  soldier  achieved  renown. 

As  a  people  the  New  Englanders  do  not  take  kindly 
to  camp  life.  When  forced  to  it,  they  have  always 
fought  in  a  dogged,  intelligent  sort  of  way,  just  as 
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they  fought  at  Lexington  and  Bunker's  Hill;  im- 
pelled, as  it  were,  by  a  consciousness  that  the  situa- 
tion was  one  of  their  own  making,  and  they  proposed 
to  see  the  thing  through.  But  to  disband  a  New 
England  army  has  never  proved  a  difficult  or  delicate 
task ;  for,  once  the  work  in  hand  is  done,  the  camp 
quietly  and  joyously  dissolves  of  itself.  An  army  of 
Yankee  mercenaries  sounds  like  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  Accordingly,  though  the  Suffolk  regiment 
existed  as  a  military  organization  through  a  century 
of  colonial  life,  and  the  Braintree  companies  were 
always  a  part  of  it,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  was  ever  an  effective  force.  Commissions  in  it 
were  eagerly  sought,  and  were  intrigued  for,  and  the 
titles  of  captain,  lieutenant  and  ensign  are  continually 
met  with  in  the  records :  but,  except  in  time  of  mili- 
tary excitement,  the  training-days  were  few  and  far 
apart ;  and  partook  apparently  more  of  the  character 
of  a  rough  country  jollification  than  of  war.  Cer- 
tainly, when  Washington  took  command  of  the  pro- 
vincial army  at  Cambridge,  neither  its  discipline  nor 
its  equipment  bespoke  a  martial  race.  It  was  little 
more  than  a  mob  of  intelligent  men,  organized  by 
localities,  and,  as  sportsmen,  accustomed  from  youth' 
to  the  handling  of  guns. 

The  training-field  may  have  been  overestimated  as 
a  factor  in  the  making  of  New  England,  but  to  over- 
estimate the  influence  of  the  school  in  that  making 
would  be  difficidt.  It  stands  next  below  the  church 
in  the  earlier  period,  and  above  it  in  tlie  more  recent. 
Prior  to  1830  it  was  below  it.  There  are  entries  in 
the  Braintree  records  which  indicate  tliat  a  public 
Latin  school  was  established  in  the  town  at  a  very 
early  period,  in  the  neighborhood,  indeed,  of  1645, 
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though  the  exact  date  cannot  now  be  fixed;  yet  m 
1786  the  records  refer  to  ''a  Free  Latin  School** 
.  which  had  then  been  kept  by  the  town  **for  about 
ninety  years ; "  and  in  1645  Winthrop  made  note  of 
the  fact  that  *^  divers  free  Schools  were  erected,  as  at 
lloxbury,  •  .  •  the  charge  to  be  by  yearly  contribu- 
tion, either  by  voluntary  allowance,  or  by  rate  of 
such  as  refused,  &c.,  and  •  .  •  other  towns  did  the 
like,  providing  maintenance  by  several  means.'*  In 
1719  Boxbury  and  Braintree  were  classed  together 
among  the  towns  of  Suffolk  county  as  ^^  noted  for 
their  Free-Schools,"^  and  Braintree  may,  therefore, 
have  been  one  of  the  **  other  towns  "  referred  to  by 
Winthrop,  though  it  is  certain  that  even  two  years 
later,  in  1647,  to  use  the  language  of  the  famous  colo- 
nial law  of  that  year,  the  Lord  had  not  increased  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  ^*  to  the  number  of  one  hun- 
dred families,"  necessitating  the  setting  up  of  ^  a 
grammar  school,  the  master  thereof  to  be  able  to  in- 
struct youth  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  Uni- 
versity, ...  to  the  end  that  learning  may  not  be 
buried  in  the  graves  of  our  forefathers."  Indeed,  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  at  that  time  Braintree 
yet  numbered  even  those  ^^  fifty  households "  pre- 
scribed by  the  same  law  as  the  point  at  which  every 
township  should  designate  some  one  ^'to  teach  all 
children  to  read  and  write."  None  the  less,  the  town 
records  indicate  that  even  then,  with  a  population  of 
scarcely  tliree  hundred  souls,  Braintree  did  maintain 
within  its  limits  some  sort  of  a  school  in  which  youths 
were  prepared  for  college  when  those  might  be  ad- 
mitted who  were  ^'able  to  read  TuUy,  or  such  like 
classical  author,  extempore,   .   .   .   and  decline  per- 

^  Neal,  Uiat.  o/Nw  England,  u.  220. 
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fecily  the  paradigms  of  nouns  and  verbs  in  the  Greek 
tongue : ''  but  at  this  point  the  record  stops,  throw- 
ing no  light  on  the  source  from  whence  ^'  the  mainte- 
nance "  of  this  institution  was  drawn ;  though  in 
1740  an  annual  rent  of  £142,  worth  in  the  currency 
of  that  day  a  quarter  part  of  that  amount  in  silver 
money,  was  then  derived  from  the  Coddington  school- 
land,^  and  it  was  stated  that  from  the  rent  of  this  land 
the  town  had  '^reaped  great  benefit  in  good  schools 
for  many  years  past."  It  is  a  fact  wortliy  of  notice, 
also,  that  during  the  first  century  of  the  town's  his- 
tory, which  was  also  the  distinctly  formative  colonial 
period,  extending  from  about  the  time  of  Winthrop's 
death  (1G49)  nearly  to  the  beginning  of  the  final 
French  wars  (1744),  —  during  this  century  no  less 
than  forty-nine  young  men,  prepared  either  at  the 
"  Free  Latin  School "  or  elsewhere,  are  said  to  have 
entered  college  from  Brain  tree,  forty-seven  of  whom 
were  from  tlie  North  Precinct  clnirch.  Consider- 
ing the  extreme  poverty  of  the  period,  and  the  fact 
that  even  at  its  close  the  town  scarcely  numbered  a 
population  of  1,500  souls,  having  begun  with  about 
200,  such  a  record  of  those  seeking  a  university  edu- 
cation is  significant.  In  those  early  days  also,  in 
proportion  to  its  means,  Braintree  town  was  more  than 
a  liberal,  it  was  a  nmnificent  benefactor  of  the  col- 
lege ;  for  when,  in  1669,  the  condition  of  the  semi- 
nary was  critical  and  apparently  hopeless,  —  when  its 
buildings  were  ])ronounce<l  "ruinous  and  almost  ir- 
reparable," and  it  was  declared  tliat  without  a  new 
building  its  situation  was  desperate,  —  in  this  great 
emergency  Braintree  was  one  of  the  towns  which  re- 
sponded most  liberally  to   "  the  loud  groans  of  the 

^  Supra,  540. 
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sinking   College,"  contributing  to   "erecting  a  neW  ' 
College "  the  sum  of  JtHl  14s.  Od.,'  an  amount  tlian 
wliicli  four  places  only  in  the  province  gave  more.   1 
Nor  is  it  easy  now  to  undcrstanil  wbut  coulil  have  in-  \ 
iluced  tlioso  composing  ii  community  the  size  Bi-aiiitrds 
then  was  to  make  so  large  a  gift,  or  how  tliey  could   ' 
have  affoi-ded  to  do  so.     In  pi-ojHirtion  to  populiition, 
supposing  the  wualth  per  capita  to  have  been  as  large 
then  as  it  is  now,  such  a  contribution  was  the  equiva- 
lent of  $9,000  from  the  Quincy  of  to<lay ;  but  in  reality 
it  is  not  unsafe  to  say  that  in  proportion  to  accumu- 
lated wealth   the   gift  of   $90,000  would   mean   less  J 
to  those  now  inhabiting  tlie   four  towns  into   which  | 
the   Braintree  of   16G9   has   been  divided   than   the  \ 
l>oor  $292.43  meant  then.     That  j>oople  gave  of  their 
little.* 

'  QuiDoj,  Harvard  Univeniif,  i.  20, 80,  508. 

*  Ai  tliera  ii  no  reFerena«  msda  in  tlis  town  raoordi  to  unj  ^ft  ol 
tliU  nature,  it  miut  apparenlly  haTs  been  made  tlirougk  tha  oliurali, 
or  as  tha  result  of  Toluntary  indiiidunl  kction.  The  propartiaD  given 
in  the  leit  between  tlie  origiaal  gift  and  b  eorreBponding  gift  at  tha 
present  time  Henie  to  eieeBeire  tllBt  It  ie  onlj  proper  to  glTa  tlia  datk 
on  wbicb  die  tatinutte  is  based.  The  popaUtion  of  Braintree  ia  lOaS 
was  about  5fiO,  and  the  gift  to  tha  college  {$'202.43)  represented  as  neat 
as  may  be  fifty-Gve  aeata  to  on  iuliabitant,  or  one  and  two  tbirda  day*' 
Libor,  the  ordinary  wages  than  being  tvo  shillings,  or  thirty-thrV* 
oents  a  day.  The  population  ot  tha  aome  territory  Dow  is  28,000,  and 
the  atdiiiary  day's  wOBos  may  be  computed  at  (1. 76.  The  vagaa  tot 
one  day  and  two  thirds  of  a  populaUan  ot  28,000  would,  therefore,  te 
(8i,(M)5.Ua 

Agun,  ia  lOQO  tha  entire  town  and  parish  ■■■iiMiiiiihl  of  Biaintre* 
did  not  exceed  £160,  or  (600,  whiob  waa  raised  only  with  eitrema 
difficulty,  being  paid  partly  in  money,  partly  in  kind.  The  gift  to  ' 
the  college  atnonnted,  therefore,  to  ality  per  eent.  of  one  annual  t*l 
levy.  In  IHSO-DO  the  annual  tax  lary  of  the  four  towns  into  whtdi 
old  Broiutrae  haa  been  divided,  amounted  to  over  (3I0,00a00,  paid  In 
money,  and  without  apparent  incenTamenoa  to  the  people  paying  It. 
Sity  per  cent  of  this  amount  would  bare  been  (180,000,  a  nun  tar 
larger  than  the  aalimate  in  tlia  tart. 
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The  earliest  village  Rchool-house  in  Braintree,  which 
must  have  been  a  structure  of  the  humblest  descrip- 
tion, stood  at  the  side  of  the  Plymouth  highway,  or 
main  thoroughfare  of  the  settlement,  and  not  far  from 
the  meeting-house.  When  it  was  built  nowhere  ap- 
pears, but  in  1679  it  was  referred  to  as  a  landmark, 
and  does  not  then  seem  to  have  been  new ;  in  the  still 
earlier  days,  such  teaching  as  the  cliildren  got  they 
must  have  received  at  home,  or  in  the  house  where 
some  temporary  teacher  lodged.  At  last  in  1679, 
thirty  years  after  the  gathering  of  the  church,  the 
town  agreed  with  Benjamin  Tompson  that  he  should 
be  schoolmaster,  receiving  for  his  services  the  rent  of 
**  the  Towne  land,"  estimated  at  £15  a  year,  and  a 
further  sum,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  town  rate,  sufficient 
to  secure  him  an  annual  salary  of  £30,  or  a  third  part 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fiske's  contract  stipend,  which  was 
payable  to  tlio  latter  at  that  time  **  in  countrcy  pay  at 
countrey  prise."  Unlike  the  clergyman,  the  school- 
master in  this  case  did  not  look  for  sustenance  merely 
to  his  salary  ;  but,  having  graduated  at  Harvard  six- 
teen years  before,  ho  had  since  been  endeavoring  to 
support  himself  as  a  physician,  and  sought  by  teach- 
ing to  eke  out  an  insuiBcient  professional  income. 
Yet  even  this  school  was  not  free,  for  part  of  the 
agreement  with  Tonipaon  was  "that  every  child  should 
carry  into  the  school  master  halfe  a  cord  of  wood  be- 
side the  quarter  money  every  yeare ; "  and  twenty 
yeai*s  later,  in  1700,  the  nature  of  the  contract  was 
more  specifically  defined  by  a  vote  providing  that 
"  every  schollar  shall  pay  for  his  entry  Into  the  school 
one  shilling  and  so  successively  for  every  quarter  for 
the  whole  year  if  he  shall  goe  more  than  one  quarter, 
and  this  shall  be  a  part  of  the  school  sallary  to  be  paid 
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unto  the  sohoolmaster,  and  he  to  give  mn  looowifc  of 
all  that  came  to  the  Seleetmen.**  A  year  later  yet 
more  definite  provision  was  made,  for,  Uie  ealaiy  rtill 
standing  at  X80,  the  town  voted  that  any  ^  parent  or 
master  "  sending  a  child  to  school  pay  the  town  treas- 
urer for  the  support  of  the  school  five  shiUings  a  year, 
and  proportionally  for  any  part  thereof ;  but,  if  snoh 
^*  parent  or  master  "  lived  in  another  town,  the  pay- 
ment in  such  case  should  be  twenty  shillings.  The 
selectmen  were  further  empowered  to  abate  any  part 
or  the  whole  of  this  payment  on  the  applioadon  of 
*^  any  poor  persons  in  this  Town  who  shall  find  them- 
selves unable  to  pay,"  and  any  deficiency  over  and 
above  *Hhe  Rent  of  the  Town  Lands  and  the  head 
mouey  of  the  Schollars  shall  be  raised  by  a  Town  Bate 
equally  proportioned  upon  the  Inhabitants."  And 
this,  the  vote  passed  in  1701,  sixty-one  years  after  the 
incorporation  of  Bruin  tree,  seems  to  have  been  the 
initial  step  in  the  inti*oduetiou  there  of  a  free  public 
school  system.  Pnor  to  that  time,  schooling  was 
apparently  paid  for  in  money  or  in  produce  by  those 
immediately  deriving  advantage  from  it ;  for,  not  only 
in  Tompson's  day,  but  thirty-five  years  later,  in  1716, 
the  town  voted  '^  that  all  Parents  or  masters  of  all 
children  or  servants  going  to  schools  shall  deliver  into 
tlie  present  Schoolmaster,  for  the  use  of  the  School- 
house,  three  foot  of  cord  wood  to  be  the  proportion  of 
each  child  or  servant  for  this  year ; "  a  change  from 
the  vote  of  1710,  under  which  the  master  was  ^^  im- 
l)owcred  to  demand  a  Load  of  wood  of  each  boy  that 
comes  to  school  this  winter."  The  explanation  of  so 
liberal  a  provision  of  fuel  is  probably  to  be  looked 
for  in  Sanniel  Maverick's  statement  that,  during  the 
earlier  colonial  period,  Bmintree  subsisted  ^^  by  rais- 
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ing  provisions,  and  furnishing  Boston  with  wood,"  — 
wood,  in  other  words,  was  ^'  countrey  pay  at  countroy 
prise,"  and  those  furnishing  it  paid  in  this  way  for 
the  schooling  of  children  and  servants ;  no  scholars, 
until  the  year  1701,  being  exempted  from  any  pay- 
ment at  all.  But,  from  and  after  1701,  the  other 
policy  prevailed,  the  cases  of  exemption  increased,  and 
a  steadily  growing  part  of  the  total  school  expenses 
was  ^^  liaised  by  a  Town  Kate  equally  proportioned 
upon  the  Inhabitants." 

Benjamin  Tompson,  Braintree's  first  schoolmaster 
and  son  of  its  earliest  minister,  has  since  been  referred 
to  as  ^^  an  eminent  and  learned  man,"  and,  though  .this 
judgment  may  be  open  to  question,  there  is  little  doubt 
he  was  what  is  known  as  "  a  character,"  —  he  also, 
like  his  father,  was  subject  to  ^^  sullen  fits,"  and  in 
them  was  apt  to  be  "  full  of  matter."  Born  in  1642, 
and  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1662,  he  seems,  with 
intermissions  during  which  others  filled  his  place  with 
more  or  less  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  town,  to 
have  kept  the  Braintree  school  from  1678  to  1704,  a 
period  of  twenty-five  years.^  In  1699  he  got  into  a 
controversy  with  the  town  in  reference  to  the  payment 
of  his  salary,  and  presently,  after  appointing  a  com- 
mittee to  defend  in  case  of  prosecution,  the  inhabitants 

*  Benjamin  Tompson  had  previonsly  (1(571-74)  kept  the  school  at 
Charlestown,  and  is  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Frotliingliara  in  his  history  of 
that  town  (p.  177)  as  *'  a  celebrated  teacher."  The  foUowing  were 
tlie  terms  on  which  he  taught :  — 

'*  1.  Tliat  he  shall  be  paid  thirty  ponnds  per  annum  by  the  town, 
and  to  rcceiye  twenty  shillings  a  year  from  each  particular  scholar 
that  he  shaU  teach,  to  be  paid  him  by  tliose  who  send  children  to  him 
to  school. 

**  2.  That  he  shall  prepare  such  youth  as  are  capable  of  it  for  the 
college,  with  learning  answerable. 

**  3.  That  he  shall  teach  to  read,  write,  and  cypher." 
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voted  to  allow  "Mr.  Benjamin  Toinpson"  five  pounds 
for  a  diacliurge  ia  full,  "  and  altto  that  Johu  Kugglcs, 
Sen.,  and  Lt.  Samuel  Penniinun  elionlil  go  and  make 
the  tender  Uiereof  unto  liiin."  The  cominitteo  per- 
formed tlio  duty  assigned  to  them,  and,  "  tiiat  all  may 
iattne  iu  love,"  Tompaon,  accepting  tlie  five  poiiuda 
tendered  Iiim,  signed  "  a  mutual  and  everlatitiug  dia- 
eharge."  Remaining  in  Braiiitroe  until  aa  late  aa 
1710,  Tompaon  was  tlie  towu  clerk  as  well  as  its  pliyai- 
ciau  and  seiiooluioster,  and  the  records,  written  in  no 
unschokrly  liaud,  were  kept  by  liiui  fi-om  1690  to 
1710;  yet  his  wife  witnessed  her  signature  with  a 
vrosB.  An  erudite  man,  he  was  fond  of  Latiuity,  aad 
in  1C03  made  entry  of  tlie  birtiis  of  all  liia  nine  chil- 
dren, going  back  to  1G70,  and  piuualy  added  these 
words;  —  "QiKis  omnea,  Deua  omuipotens,  pro  unige- 
niti  fllii  Boi  ao  salvatoris  noatri  meritis,  vita  eterna 
dignetur."  ^ 

A  successor  in  the  office  of  town  clerk  recorded  of  Mr. 
Tompson,  that,  a  *'  Practitioner  of  Phyaick  for  above 
tliirty  years,  during  wliich  time  bee  kept  a  Grammar 
School  in  Boston,  Cbarlestowne  and  Braintry,  having 
left  behind  him  a  weary  world,  eight  childrep,  twenty- 
eight  grand  children  (he)  deceased  April  13th,  1714, 
and  lietli  burled  in  Roxbury,  Atatia  sue,  72."  In  the 
dpitaph  inacribed  on  his  tombstone  he  is  also  referred 
to  as  "  ye  Itenouned  Poet  of  N.  Engl."  Born  under 
a  New  England  sky  and  amid  Calvinistic  surroundings, 
Benjamin  Tompson  was  a  contemporary  of  Dryden, 
Addiaon  and  Pope  ;  but,  unfortunately,  though  ad- 
dicted to  versification,  the  reaulta  of  bis  labor  were  to 
the  full  as  devoid  of  iraagination  as  they  are  of  metre. 
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Halting  badly,  even  the  best  of  his  lines  are  suggestive 
both  of  paucity  of  thought  and  of  the  exigencies  of 
rhyme.  When  Cotton  Mather  published  the  Mag- 
nalia,  Tonipson  wrote  to  him  some  verses  of  a  compli- 
mentary character,  which  are  now  printed  with  it. 
They  contain  one  good  line,  in  which,  referring  to  the 
*^  ancient  names,''  among  them  his  father's,  recorded  in 
Mather's  pages,  the  writer  says  they  are 

"  Like  gems  on  Aaron*8  costly  breast-plate  set.*' 

Tompson's  other  contribution  to  the  Magnalia  con- 
sisted of  a  long  copy  of  rhymed  and  more  or  less  me- 
trical lines  in  honor  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Whiting,  of 
Lynn,  an  eminent  seventeenth  century  divine,  of  whom 
it  is  recorded  he  wrote  two  books,  in  one  of  which  he 
developed  thirty-two  distinct  doctrines  out  of  Abra- 
ham's prjiyer  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Genesis; 
while  in  the  other,  more  successful  yet,  he  developed  no 
loss  than  forty-two  such  distinct  doctrines  out  of  tlio 
promise  of  the  Lord  contained  in  the  fourteen  verses  of 
the  ilfty-eighth  chapter  of  Isaiah.  Of  him  Benjamin 
Tompson,  "  ye  Renouncd  Poet  of  N.  Engl.,"  wrote :  — 

"  Snch  awful  gravity  tins  doctor  ns^d 
As  if  an  aiigol  every  word  inf  os^d. 
No  tiirgent  stile,  but  Asiatic  store  ; 
Conduits  were  almost  fnll,  seldom  ran  o*er 
The  banks  of  Time :  come  visit  when  yon  will, 
The  streams  of  nectar  were  descending  still. 
Mach  like  Septerafluons  Nilies,  rising  so, 
He  watered  Christians  round,  and  made  tliem  g^w.'* 

**  Should  half  his  sentences  be  truly  numbered, 
And  weighed  in  wisdom *s  scales,  *t  would  spoil  a  Lombard : 

"  The  loss  of  such  an  one  would  fetch  a  tear 
From  Niobe  herself,  if  she  were  here/' 

But,  returning  to  Benjamin  Tompson,  tlie  building 
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in  which  he  taught,  and  within  the  walls  of  which  all 
the  children  of  the  town  gatliered,  measnred  twenty 
feet  by  sixteen,  **  and  seven  foot  between  joynts*'*  In 
1715  it  had  grown  old  and  was  pronounced  unfit  to 
repair,  and  the  town,  evidently  much  agitated  over  the 
issue,  voted  to  erect  two  new  houses,  one  ^for  the 
acomidating  of  a  grammar  School "  not  far  from  the 
North  Meeting-house,  and  the  other  ^  a  oonvenient 
School  house  for  writing  and  reading  "  near  the  meei- 
ing-house,  ^^  in  the  south  end  of  this  town ; "  then  ^  the 
use  of  the  old  School  house  "  was  given  to  ^  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Webb "  (excepting  the  stone  and  brick)  **  for 
the  securing  of  his  hay  till  the  first  of  May  next  •  •  • 
after  whidi  the  said  old  house  was  sold  by  the  com- 
mittee to  the  said  Benjamin  Webb  for  three  pounds, 
paid  to  the  Treasurer." 

The  history  of  the  Braintree  schools,  no  less  than 
that  of  the  church,  shows  in  a  clear,  striking  way  how 
slow  was  the  process  of  development  during  the  colo- 
nial period,  and  how  that  period,  —  the  Now  England 
chrysalis  stage,  —  instead  of  ending  with  the  Revo- 
lution, lasted  down  even  to  tlie  year  1830.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  tluat  for  one  himdred  and  ninety 
years  —  through  the  lives  of  six  generations  of  those 
born  on  the  soil  —  the  same  identical  system  was 
pursued  witli  regard  to  the  schools  and  in  them,  the 
difference  being  only  in  degree  and  detail.  First 
population  s{)rea4l,  the  original  town  becoming  the 
North  Precinct,  and  the  original  town  school  the 
gnimmar  school ;  then  an  elementary  school,  in  which 
rca<liiig  and  writing  were  taught,  was  provided  for 
the  outlying  districts.  Two  generations  piusscd  away 
while  this  phase  of  development  was  working  itself 
out.     The  precinct  meanwhile  grew,  and  in  due  pro- 
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oess  of  time  became  a  town ;  but  this  process  required 
eighty  years,  and  during  those  eiglity  years  the  old 
system  was  continued,  almost  unchanged.  About 
the  year  1720,  tlie  practice  of  exacting  payment  from 
tlie  parents  or  master  of  each  child  taught  was  aban- 
doned, the  whole  expense  of  maintaining  the  schools 
becoming  a  charge  upon  the  town ;  but  the  selectmen 
still  engaged  the  teacher,  over  whom  and  whose 
methods  no  supervision  seems  to  have  been  exer- 
cised. In  1720  the  master  was  paid  thirty-four 
pounds  a  year ;  he  had  been  paid  thirty  pounds  in 
1G80,  and  he  was  paid  only  seventy-five  pounds  in 
1792.  The  school-house  of  1697  measured  twenty  feet 
by  sixteen  ;  the  school-house  built  nearly  a  century 
later,  in  1793,  "  on  the  training-field "  and  opposite 
the  meeting-house,  contained  one  large  school-room 
only,  measuring  twenty-eight  feet  by  twenty,  and  its 
cost  was  estimated  at  ninety  pounds.  In  1816  this 
building  was  biu'ned,  and  another  was  constructed  in 
1817  to  serve  both  as  town-hall  and  school-house.  It 
measured  twenty-five  feet  by  fifty,  and  cost  a  little 
more  than  tf  2,000.  It  was  the  last  structure  of  the 
colonial  period, — the  chrysalis  stage  was  near  its  end, 
and  the  integument  was  soon  to  be  rent. 

Tlie  first  symptom  of  differentiation  in  school  mat- 
•ters  took  place  in  1717,  when  provision  was  made  for 
elementary  instruction,  inde|)endent  of  the  grammar 
school,  in  the  South  Precinct.  Two  years  later,  as 
population  spread  yet  more,  the  experiment  of  making 
this  school  peripatetic  in  character  was  attempted,  and 
it  was  voted  that  it  "  may  be  moved  into  more  than 
one  place."  In  1757  the  same  experiment  was  tried 
with  the  grammar  school,  which  it  was  provided  should 
the  ensuing  year  "  be  kept  the  one  half  of  the  time  in 
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the  North  Precinct,  the  other  half  in  the  Middio  Pr& 
cinct ; "  while  "  an  li^iial  sum  as  shall  be  ncccasary  for 
the  maintaining  a  Grammar  Suhool  he  Kniploycd  under 
the  Direction  of  the  Selectmen  for  writting  and  Read-   i 
iug  Schools  in  the  several  parts  of  the  North  and  Mid- 
dle Procineta."     In  1739  a  species  of  special  schoal 
eommittee  had  been  provided,  at  the  head  of  which  ' 
Col.  John  Quiney  was  placed,  which  was  "  Impowered  | 
to  provide  a  School  Master,"  and  "  to  order  tlie  time  | 
and  place  when  the  school  ahall  be  kept  in  eacli  pre-  i 
ciuct :  "  hut,  the  very  next  year,  "  after  some  debats  | 
thereon,"  it  was  ordered  —  "  That   the  affair  of  tlie  I 
Schools  be  TL-gulatul  liy  the  Selectmen,  lu  all  things  < 
as  heretofore."     And  so  the  thing  went  on  from  year  \ 
to  year  through  nearly  a  century,  every  jjosaible  crude 
expurinit^it  mid  inakcsliift  \>v'mQ  tried  in  turn, —  what 
was  attempted   one  year  being  abandoned   the   next, 
while  the  grammar  school  served  aa  a  sort  of  a  shnttle- 
cock,  as  it  shot  about  here  and  there  under  the  impaota 
of  local  jealousy  and  sectional  requirement     It  was 
this  chronic  condition  of  affairs  which,  oa  will  pres- 
ently be  seen,  was  at  last  tlie  immediate  and  oaten- 
sible  canse  of  the  disruption  of  the  original  town. 

Even  after  the  separation  took  place,  and  the  neces- 
sary remedy  for  the  old  condition  of  affaii-s  was  thought 
to  have  been  applied,  the  school  facilities  of  the  nen^ 
town  long  remained  of  the  most  primitive  character. 
For  eight  years,  and  until  1800,  the  ancient  precinct 
feeling  controlled  the  policy  of  Quiney  so  that  all  chil- 
dren wliose  parents  desired  them  to  be  taught  had  to 
find  their  own  way  to  the  centre.  In  a  town  the  size 
of  Quiney,  this  implied  a  daily  walk  measui-ed  in  many 
cases  by  miles.  For  the  smaller  children  such  a  walk 
was  generally  found   too  severe,  and  provision  was 
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made  for  local  or  ^'  dame ''  schools,  for  which  spe- 
cific sums  varying  from  four  dollars  to  forty  dollars 
were  amiually  appropriated.  Yet  in  the  year  1820 
the  whole  amount  voted  for  the  support  of  the  centre 
school,  *^  including  ink  and  fuel,"  as  well  as  the  pay  of 
both  a  male  and  a  female  teacher,  was  but  $692.  It 
id  now,  therefore,  small  matter  for  surprise  that  a 
committee  then  reported  the  school-room  so  crowded 
that  the  scholars,  two  hundred  and  four  in  number, 
"  were  obliged  to  wait  one  for  the  other  for  seats,  not- 
withstanding the  master  gave  up  his  desk,  and  used 
every  other  means  in  his  power  to  accommodate  them." 
Still  the  town  had  not  yet  reached  the  stage  of  differ- 
entiation. With  the  innate  conservatism  of  a  commu- 
nity grown  up  under  majority  government,  it  clung  to 
the  primitive  customs  ;  and  the  committee  went  on  to 
submit  a  plan  for  certain  alterations,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $200,  by  wliich  two  hundred  and  fifty  scholars 
were  to  be  brought  together  in  one  room  and  under 
one  master,  "  with  an  assistant  when  necessary." 
Then  in  1825  the  master  was  censured  for  not  attend- 
ing more  faithfully  to  his  duties ;  whereupon  he  re- 
])lied  that  he  was  not  paid  enough  ($450  per  annum) 
to  support  him,  but  if  the  town  would  increase  his  sal- 
ary to  $500  he  would  devote  all  his  time  to  the  schools. 
This  addition  to  the  master's  salary  increased  the  total 
appropriation  to  $745,  leaving  $245  with  which  to 
pay  the  female  assistant  and  defray  all  other  school 
charges.  At  last,  in  1829,  the  condition  of  affairs 
had  become  intolerable,  and  provision  was  made  for 
the  district  system.     The  chrysalis  stage  was  over. 

It  is  needless  to  speak  at  length  of  the  old  town 
school  of  Brain  tree,  and  the  system  of  instruction  pur- 
sued in  it,  for  the  schools  of  Brain  tree  were  like  the 
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schools  of  most  other  Massachusetts  towns  similarly 
placed,  and  tliose  schools  have  been  often  described. 
They  were  wholly  primitive,  and  the  New  England 
Primer,  with  the  Kev.  John  Cotton's  Spiritual  Milk 
for  American  Babes,  affords  for  modem  eyes  a  suffi- 
cient glimpse  of  them.  In  the  pages  of  that  odd  little 
volume,  —  a  volume  used  as  a  text-book  by  six  gen* 
orations  of  Massachusetts  progeny, —  besides  the  sin- 
gular results  achieved  by  native  artists  in  their  efforts 
to  portray  to  the  physical  eye  the  experiences  of  Eli- 
jah, Job,  Lot,  Obadiah,  Timothy,  Zaccheus  and  other 
Hebrew  characters  of  Biblical  fame,  may  still  be 
studied  the  intellectual  nutriment  once  deemed  most 
appropriate  for  New  England  infants  who  were  acquir* 
ing  a  knowledge  of  the  alphabet.  They  were  cheered 
and  inspired  by  being  taught  verses  like  these :  — 

**  There  ii  a  dreadful  flery  hell, 
Whore  wicked  ones  miiet  always  dwell ; 
There  is  a  lieaveu  full  of  joy, 
Where  goodly  ones  must  always  stay ; 
Tu  one  of  those  my  soul  must  fly. 
As  in  a  moniout,  when  I  die." 

And  doctrine  of  this  character  was  then  emphasized 
and  brought  liome  to  the  childish  imagination  by  dit- 
ties like  tlio  following :  — 

'*  In  the  hurying  place  may  see 
Graves  shorter  there  tlian  I, 
From  deatli^s  arrest  no  age  is  free, 

Young  children  too  must  die  : 
&Iy  God,  may  such  an  awful  sight 
Awakening  he  to  me.*' 

The  infant  mind  having  through  such  agencies  as 
this  been  brought  into  a  thoroughly  receptive  condi- 
tion, the  Rev.  John  Cotton  then  took  the  matter  in 
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band,  and  thus  administered  to  the  babes  what  was 
regarded  as  milk  ^^  for  their  Souls  Nourishment,  drawn 
out  of  the  Breasts  of  both  Testaments  : "  — 

''  Q.  What  is  done  for  you  in  tlie  Lord's  supper  ? 

"  A.  In  tlie  Lord*8  supper,  the  receiving  of  the  hread 
broken  and  the  wine  poured  out  is  a  sign  and  seal  of  my 
receiving  the  communion  of  tlie  hody  of  Christ  hroken  for 
me,  and  of  his  blood  shed  for  me,  and  thereby  of  my  growth 
in  Christ  and  pardon  and  healing  of  my  sins,  of  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  Spirit,  of  my  strengtliening  and  quickening  in 
grace,  and  of  my  silting  together  with  Christ  on  his  tlirone 
of  glory  at  tlie  last  judgment 


u 
it 


Q.  What  is  the  reward  that  sliall  then  be  given  ? 

A.  The  rigliteous  shall  go  into  life  eternal,  and  the 
wicked  sliall  be  cast  into  everlasting  fire  with  the  devil  and 
his  angels." 

This  is  followed  in  the  Primer  by  a  familiar  rhymed 
"  dialogue  between  Christ,  Youth  and  the  Devil,"  — 
a  sort  of  closing  spiritual  and  educational  divertise- 
ment,  in  which  Death  is  again  introduced  as  saying  to 
the  terrified  child,  — 

**  Thon  linst  thy  God  offended  so, 
Thy  soul  and  hody  I  *U  divide : 
Thy  hody  in  the  grave  I  *U  hide, 
And  thy  dear  soul  in  Hell  most  lie 
With  Devils  to  Eternity. 

**THE  CONCLUSION. 

"  Thus  end  the  days  of  woful  yonth, 
Who  won't  obey  nor  mind  the  truth  ; 
Nor  hearken  to  vrhat  preachers  say, 
But  do  their  parents  disobey  : 
They  in  their  youth  go  down  to  hell, 
Under  eternal  wrath  to  dwell. 
Many  don't  live  out  half  their  days, 
For  cleaving  unto  sinful  ways.*' 
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Suoh  in  tliose  days  was  iiie  milk  luljiiilged  meet  for 
babes  ; '  and  tliis  wan  tho  old-time  ]ii-imcr  of  which  it 
13  asserted  that  there  never  has  been  ])riutcd  iu  this 
country  &  book  laying  no  olairii  to  inapiratioo,  whose 
influence  bas  been  so  extended  and  enduring  as  a 
manual  o{  religioud  instruction  for  the  young,  whilo 
suoieties  were  formed  the  sole  purpose  of  which  was  to 
introduce  it  into  achools ! 

Ko  print  or  black-board  or  map  or  motto  adorned 
the  gi'iniy,  blackened  walls  of  those  pi-iniitivo  colonial 
Bchool-houses,  in  whicli  the  New  England  Primer  was 
the  earliest  tent-book,  but  within  their  narrow  limits 
were  crowded  scores  of  children  of  both  senes  and  of 
cvGiy  age.  Ranged  twos  and  threes  on  benclies,  be- 
liind  rude  rows  of  desks  cut  and  backed  and  mutilated 
by  tho  jackknives  of  successive  generations,  the  larger 
Bchohirs,  among  whom  were  fuU-yrown  young  men  and 
women,  sat  at  tho  rear,  tho  sexes  on  opposite  sides, 
while  tho  smallest  of  the  little  children  occupied  low 
benches  close  to  tho  teacher's  chair.  Great  1c^  of 
wood  blazed  in  the  fireplace,  or  later  in  stoves,  one  of 
which  was  at  each  end  of  the  room,  and  before  these 
the  scholars  read  and  ciphered  and  wrote.  The  period 
was  not  one  of  either  refinement  or  sentiment,  and  both 
at  home  and  in  the  school  the  rod  —  "  the  rawhide  "  — 
was  freely  used  ;  nor  did  either  sex  or  age  afford  im- 
munity  from  corporal  punishment  which  wonld  now 
excite  indignation  if  infliotod  on  dogs.  In  the  matter 
of  instruction,  the  public  records  of  the  two  preceding 
centuries,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  present  cen- 

I  For  ths  siugulnr  utd  inoibid  effscts  produced  oa-iiituit  miixli  b; 
Uig  terrorinu  of  tlw  colonial  Uieology,  lee  tlie  ourioiia  pjuugBt  ia  tLa 
S«w>ll  Dlnrjot  Joiiuarr  13,  10S5-6  (v.  Jlaa.  HiU.  Soe.  CM.  v.  41&- 
20),  the  Masitalia,  B.  0,  oh,  7,  App,  Ex.  IV.  and,  ebore  M,  Jonatbui 
BJwarde'  FaUf,J\U  Narratiix,  G5-72. 
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tury,  show  clearly  the  increasing  elevation  of  standard. 
The  town  and  precinct  clerks  certainly  were  not  then, 
any  more  tlian  they  are  now,  chosen  for  conspicuous 
illiteracy,  and  the  records  prior  to  1800  are  conclusive 
as  evidence  of  the  instruction  in  writing  given  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  period ;  nor  is  there  any  reason 
to  suppose  the  instruction  in  other  respects  was  bettor, 
or  the  results  attained  more  creditable.  In  point  of 
fact  the  children  were  neither  taught  much,  nor  were 
they  taught  well ;  for  through  life  the  mass  of  them, 
while  they  could  do  little  more  in  tlic  way  of  writing 
than  rudely  scrawl  their  names,  could  never  read  with 
real  ease  or  rapidity,  and  could  keep  accounts  only  of 
the  simplest  kind.  As  for  arithmetical  problems,  the 
knowledge  of  them  was  limited  to  the  elementary  mul- 
tiplication, division,  addition  and  subtraction.  None 
the  less,  after  a  fashion  and  to  a  liuiited  extent,  the 
Braintrce  school  child,  like  the  scliool  children  of  all 
other  Massachusetts  towns,  could  read,  could  write 
and  could  cipher ;  and  for  those  days,  as  tlie  world 
then  went,  that  was  much.  In  itself,  though  the 
highest  of  the  time,  tlie  standard  was  not  high  ;  nor 
does  an  examination  of  what  has  been  handed  down 
to  us  justify,  or  indeed  afford  any  reasonable  basis  for, 
the  laudation  so  frequently  indulged  in  of.  late  over 
the  thoroughness  of  the  ancient  school  methods,  or  the 
excellent  results  achieved  by  them.  It  is  well  to  extol 
the  simplicity  and  directness  of  what  are  known  as 
the  good  old  times,  and  the  New  England  schools  of 
the  eigliteenth  century  doubtless  reflected  the  usages 
of  the  homes ;  but  the  further  familiarity  with  those 
times  is  pressed,  the  less  alluring  do  their  details  and 
actualities  appear,  and  the  more  do  they  tend  to  make 
those  living  in  the  present  contented  with  their  lot. 
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Bratalityi  ignorance  and  ooaneneM  hate  not  yet  nn- 
ished  from  the  world,  nor  axe  they  aoon  likely  to  na- 
ish  from  it ;  but  it  is  aaf e  to  say  that,  if  by  any  ohanoe 
the  Braintree  village  school  of  1790  could  for  a  an- 
gle fortnight  have  been  brought  back  to  the  Qoinoy 
of  1890,  parents  would  in  horror  and  astonishment 
have,  kept  their  children  at  home  until  a  town-meet- 
ing, called  at  the  shortest  possible  legal  notice,  could 
be  held ;  and  this  meeting  would  probably  have  cul- 
minated in  a  riot,  in  the  course  of  which  school-house 
as  well  as  school  would  have  been  summarily  abated 
as  a  disgrace  and  a  nuisance. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

IKTEMPERANCE  AND  IMMORALITY. 

When  John  Adams  enumerated  to  Major  Lang- 
bourne  the  educational  institutions  of  New  England, 
there  was  one  which  he  omitted  to  mention,  which, 
for  good  and  ill,  was  hardly  a  less  influential  element 
in  New  England  life  and  action  than  town-meetings, 
training-days,  public  schools  or  church  gatlierings. 
That  omitted  institution  was  the  country  tavern.  In 
the  days  before  railroads,  mails  and  newspapers  the 
tavern  was  the  common  gathering-place  of  the  town, 
where  the  news  was  circulated  and  the  evepts  of  the 
day  discussed.  The  modern  caucus  is  a  substitute  for 
it,  for  there  the  politics  of  the  village  were  arranged, 
and  there  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  colonies 
and  the  mother  country  were  debated.  From  his 
early  life  John  Adams  detested  the  public  houses. 
He  declared  that  in  them  "  the  time,  the  money,  the 
health  and  the  modesty  of  most  that  were  young  and 
many  old  were  wasted ;  here  diseases,  vicious  habits, 
bastards  and  legislators  were  frequently  begotten.'* 
Yet  of  their  potency  as  a  political  educator  and  influ- 
ence he  was  a  living  witness.  More  than  thirty  years 
afterwards  he  thus  described  one  of  these  colonial 
tavern  debates :  — 

"  Within  the  course  of  the  yjear  before  the  meeting  of 
Congress,  in  1774,  on  a  journey  to  some  of  our  circuit 
courts  in  Massachusetts,  I  stoppeil  one  night  at  a  tavern  in 
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SlirevBbury,  about  forty  miles  from  Boatou,  and  as  I  WU 
colli  and  wut,  I  nut  duwii  at  a  goul  firo  in  llie  bar-room  to 
dry  my  greatuoat  anil  eodilleliage  till  &  fira  could  bu  iu)td« 
in  my  cliainber.  There  presently  (lauie  in,  one  after  anotlier, 
half  a  dozen,  or  half  a  score,  auUstoiitiol  yeomen  of  tliQ 
neighborhood,  wlio,  sitting  down  to  the  fire  after  lighting 
tlieir  pipes,  began  a  lively  convei-sation  ujun  p<(litics.  As  I 
believed  I  was  unknown  to  all  u(  tbeni,  I  sat  in  total  ailenca 
to  hear  tlium.  One  said,  'Tbo  ]>eople  of  Uoston  are  dis- 
tracted.' Another  answered,  '  No  wonder  tlie  people  of 
Boston  arc  distracted.  Oppression  will  make  wise  men 
mod.'  A  tliii'd  said,  '  Wbat  would  yoa  say  if  a  fellow 
should  come  to  your  house  and  tell  you  he  was  come  to 
take  a  list  of  your  cattle,  tliat  Parliament  might  tax  you 
for  theu)  at  so  much  a  head  ?  And  how  should  you  feel  if 
liB  was  to  go  and  break  open  your  barn,  to  Uikc  down  your 
oxen,  cows,  liursea  and  sheep  ? '  '  Whiit  should  I  say  ?  ' 
replied  tlie  first;  'I  would  knock  him  in  the  head.'  '  Well,* 
said  a  fourth,  *  tf  Parliament  can  lake  away  Mr.  Hancock's 
wharf  and  Mr.  Uowe'a  wharf,  they  can  take  away  your 
barn  and  my  house.'  After  much  more  reasoning  in  this 
style,  a  fifth,  who  had  aa  yet  been  silent,  broke  out,  '  Well, 
it  is  high  time  for  us  tu  rebel ;  we  must  rebel  some  time  or 
otlier,  and  we  had  lietter  rebel  now  tlian  at  any  time  to 
come.  If  we  put  it  off  for  ton  or  twenty  yeara,  and  let 
tlieni  go  on  as  tboy  liave  begun,  tliey  will  get  a  strong  party 
among  us,  and  plague  us  a  great  deal  more  than  they  can 
now.  As  yet,  they  have  but  a  smsll  party  on  tlieir  side.' 
...  I  mention  tills  anecdote  to  show  that  the  idea  of 
independence  was  familiar  even  among  tlie  common  people 
much  earlier  than  some  persona  pretend." 

Tins  is  a  reminiscence  long  after  tlio  event ;  but  it 
only  confirms  wliat  he  wrote  in  17CI,  describing  wbot 
lie  then  daily  saw  going' on  before  liis  eyes :  — 

"  If  you  ride  over  this  whole  province  you  will  And  that 
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taYerns  are  generally  too  numerous.  ...  In  meet  country 
towns  in  tliis  country  yon  will  find  almost  every  other  house 
with  a  sign  of  entertainment  before  it.  If  you  call,  you  will 
find  dirt  enough,  very  miserable  accommodations  of  pro- 
Tiaion  and  lodging  for  yourself  and  your  horse.  Yet,  if 
you  sit  the  evening,  you  will  find  the  house  full  of  people 
drinking  drams,  flip,  toddy,  carousing,  swearing;  but  es- 
pecially plotting  with  the  landlord  to  get  him  at  the  next 
town-meeting  an  election  either  for  selectman  or  represen- 
tative." 

Later  in  life  John  Adams  was  wont  to  say,  it  was  in 
silently  listening  to  these  tavern  talks  among  farmers 
as  he  rode  the  circuits  tliat  he  first  came  to  realize 
that  American  independence  was  both  inevitable  and 
close  at  hand.  But  the  school,  though  effective,  was 
dangerous.  The  intemperance  of  the  colonial  period 
is  a  thing  now  difiScult  to  realize;  and  it  seems  to 
have  pervaded  all  classes  from  the  clergy  to  the  pau- 
per. In  the  earliest  days,  beer  brewed  from  barley 
malt  was  the  usual  table  beverage,  the  ordinary  and 
free  use  of  which  had  been  brought  over  from  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  price  was  regulated  by  law,  that  sold 
at  8d.  a  quart  of  a  quality  carrying  six  bushels  of 
malt  to  the'  hogshead ;  that  at  2d.,  four  bushels ;  and 
that  at  a  penny,  two  bushels.  But  cider  was  the  nat- 
ural beverage  of  the  soil,  and,  tliough  more  expensive 
than  beer  at  first,  as  orchards  became  common  it 
grew  sufficiently  cheap,  inasmuch  as  in  1728,  when 
an  ounce  of  silver,  the  equivalent  of  $1.20,  was  worth 
eighteen  shillings  in  currency,  twelve  shillings  in  cur- 
rency sufficed  to  buy  a  barrel  of  cider.  Indeed,  in 
barrel  quantities,  cider  at  that  time  cost  less  than 
either  Indian  corn  or  carrots.  Tea  and  coffee  did  not 
come   into  common  use  as  table   beverages  until  a 
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much  later  jMriod,  and   all   tlirough  tLe  eigliteentli  I 
century  tUo  *' gtmeralily  of  the  i>eoi>te  witli  their  vio-  j 
tiialii"  drank  cider.     But  the  juice  of  the  apple  fail«4  i 
to  satisfy  that  luve  of  strong  driuk  —  tliut  luuging  for  - 
alcoholic  stimulant  —  which  though  the  first  settlen 
BGem  to  have  Usen    temperate  when  compared   with 
tlioir  descendants,  the  New  Englander  inherited  direct 
from  his  Saxon   ancestry.      Craving  something  mora 
potent,  the  AVcst  India  trade  soon  supplied  it.    Here 
is  an  extract  from  a  sermon  of  Increase  Mather  de- 
livered ill  March,  1G86,  hefore  a  criminal   awaiting 
execution  for  murder,  which  tells  the  story :  — 

"  It  b  an  unhappy  tiling  tliut  later  years  a  kind  of  strong  I 
Drink  called  Uum  lias  been  couinion  amongst  us,  which  the  I 
poorer  sort  uf  I'eopio,  both  in  Town  and  Country,  can 
make  tbciiitiulvL's  ilruiik  with.  Tliuy  thiit  nro  jHior  uud 
wicked  too,  con  for  a  penny  or  twopence  make  tlieinaelves 
drunk :  I  wish  to  the  Lord  some  Remedy  may  be  tliougfat 
of  for  the  prevention  of  this  evil." 

One  hundred  and  ton  years  later,  speaking  of  the 
work  on  hia  fai  in  in  Quincy,  John  Adams  deacribei 
how  one  of  the  hands  got  drinking,  and  he  adds :  — 

"A  terrible  drunken  distracted  week  lie  has  made  of  the 
last.  A  beast  aaaotiating  with  the  worst  beasts  in  the 
neighborliood,  running  to  all  t)ie  shops  and  private  houses, 
swilling  brandy,  wine  and  cider  in  quantities  enough  to 
destroy  him.  If  the  ancients  drank  wine  and  rum  as  onr 
people  drink  mm  anil  cider,  it  is  no  wonder  we  read  of  so 
many  possessed  with  devils." 

Kot  until  after  1830  did  the  great  temperance 
movement  make  its  influence  potently  felt,  and  for  a 
centnry  and  a  half,  therefore,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
Bay   tluit   "nnn"   was   the   baue   of  New   England. 
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Braintree  seems  to  have  been  scourged  by  it,  even 
more  than  most  of  her  sister  towns.  At  the  very 
time  the  town  was  incorporated,  at  the  May  General 
Court  of  1640,  Martin  Sanders,  who  a  year  before 
had  been  ^'  alowed  to  keepe  a  house  of  intertainment " 
at  the  Mount,  and  whose  name  was  one  of  the  eight 
subscribed  to  the  church  covenant  there,  was  ^^  alowed 
to  draw  wine  at  Braintree."  In  1731  a  new  church 
edifice  was  **  raised  "  and  in  the  North  Precinct  rec- 
ords is  the  vote  already  referred  to,  authorizing  the 
purchase  for  the  occasion  of  ^' Bread  Cheese  Sugar 
Hum  Sider  and  Beer  at  the  cost  of  the  precinct."  In 
1754  Tutor  Flynt  made  the  memorable  journey  from 
Cambridge  to  Portsmouth.  In  addition  to  being  a 
tutor,  Mr.  Flynt  was  then  also  a  fellow  of  the  corpo- 
ration, and  acted  as  clerk  of  the  overseers.  He  had 
for  his  companion  an  undergraduate,  and  was  in  his 
seventy-eighth  year.  There  are  few  more  amusing 
and  instructive  pictures  of  the  manners  and  methods 
of  travellers  in  eastern  Massachusetts  during  the 
eighteenth  century  than  that  contained  in  the  account 
of  this  journey  written  by  Tutor  Flynt's  companion  ;  * 
but  in  tliat  account  there  is  nothing  that  sounds  more 
singular  to  the  reader  of  to-day  than  the  way  in  which 
the  venerable  preceptor,  travelling  with  the  youthful 
student,  took  his  "ni])  of  milk  punch"  after  they 
pulled  up  at  the  public  house:  and  when,  "in  full 
view  of  Clark's  Tavern"  near  Portsmouth,  the  old 
gentleman  was  tumbled  headlong  out  of  the  chaise, 
nearly  breaking  his  neck,  he  was  revived  by  "  two  or 
three  bowls  of  lemon  punch,  made  pretty  sweet," 
which,  as  they  "  were  pretty  well  charged  with  good 
old  spirit "  made  him  *' very  plca,sant  and  sociable." 

>  Proc.  Mass.  IJist.  Soc.  187«,  pp.  5-11. 
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Ill  175S  Samuel  Qiiincy  antl  John  Adams  were  ad-  I 
luitted  to  the  pravioue  bar.  After  tliu  oath  had  been  j 
admiuisturud  on  motion  of  GritUcy  and  Pratt,  tlie  j 
leading  lawyers  of  their  day,  the  two  young  meuj 
"shook  handa  with  the  bar,  und  received  their  voi>- | 
gratuliitiona,  and  invited  them  over  to  Stone's  to  J 
drink  some  punch,  where  the  most  of  us  resorted,  and  f 
had  a  very  cheerful  chat."  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  I 
leading  counsel  of  to-day  drinking  with  students  in  S  I 
tap-room,  Agnin,  in  1778  Count  d'Estaing  came  to  I 
lioston  with  the  French  fleet.  Mrs.  Adams  visited  it,  1 
and  could  not  sufficiently  express  her  admii-ation  of  1 
the  bearing  of  officers  and  men,  which  she  said  ought  ' 
to  inaku  Araeticans  "  blush  at  their  own  degeneracy  of 
manners,"  What  delighted  her  most  was,  that  "  not 
one  offieur  has  been  seen  the  least  disguised  with  liq- 
uor since  their  arrival." 

So  bad  bad  the  condition  of  affairs  become  about 
the  year  1750  that  John  Adams  declared  that  several 
towns  within  his  knowledge  had  "at  least  a  dosen 
taverns  and  retailers."  Suffolk  County  lie  asBerte4 
was  worse  than  any  other,  and  in  Braintree,  within  a 
circuit  of  tln-ee  miles,  there  were  "  eight  public  houses, 
besides  one  in  the  centre."  Witliin  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  on  the  nuiin  road  there  were  three  taverns,  be- 
sides retailers,  or  those  who  supplied  the  "  neighbor- 
hood with  necessary  liquors  in  small  quantities  and  nt 
the  cheapest  rates."  These  houses,  frequented  aa  they 
were  by  a  "  tippling,  nasty,  vicious  crew,"  had  become 
"  the  nurseries  of  our  legislators,"  for  there  were 
many  who  coidd  "  be  induced  by  flip  and  mm  to  vote 
for  any  man  whatever."  Aroused  to  the  necessity  of 
doing  something  to  restrain  this  growing  evil,  th^ 
young  village  lawyer  liod  ^n  article  looking  to  a  ray 
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duction  of  the  number  of  licensed  houses  inserted  in 
the  warrant  for  the  May  town-meeting  of  1761.  A 
full  debate  took  place  upon  it,  and  a  vote  was  passed, 
which  is  chiefly  curious  now  as  indicating  what  the 
condition  of  affairs  must  have  been  for  which  this 
measure  was  regarded  as  one  of  reform ;  for  in  it, 
after  reciting  "the  present  prevailing  Depravity  of 
Manners,  through  the  Land  in  General,  and  in  this 
Town  in  particular,  and  the  shameful  neglect  of  Be- 
ligious  and  Civil  Duties,"  it  was  ordered  that  in  future 
no  persons  should  be  licensed  to  sell  spirituous  liquors 
by  retail  in  Braintree;  but  one  innholder,  suitably 
selected,  was  to  be  "  approbated  by  the  selectmen  "  in 
each  precinct.  These  three  innholders  were  then  to 
have  a  monopoly  of  the  business  on  condition  that  they 
"oblidge  themselves  by  written  Instruments,  under 
their  Hands  and  Seals,  to  retail  spirituous  Liquors 
to  the  Town  Inhabitants,  as  they  shall  have  occasion 
•therefor,  at  the  same  price  by  the  Gallon  or  smaller 
Quantity,  as  the  same  are  usually  sold,  by  Retail,  in 
the  Town  of  Boston." 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  such  a  measure 
of  reform  was  productive  of  no  considerable  result. 
Kevolutionary  troubles  then  shortly  ensued,  and  John 
Adams  was  called  away  to  larger  fields  of  usefulness. 
Long  afterwards,  referring  to  this  experience,  he 
wrote :  — 

"  Fifty-three  years  ago  I  was  fired  with  a  zeal,  amount- 
ing to  enthusiasm,  against  ardent  spirits,  the  multiplication 
of  taverns,  retailers,  and  dram-shops  and  tippling-hooses. 
Grieved  to  the  heart  to  see  the  number  of  idlers,  thieves, 
sots  and  consumptive  patients  made  for  the  use  of  physi- 
cians, in  those  infamous  seminaries,  I  applied  to  the  Court 
of  Sessions,  procured  a  committee  of  inspection  and  inquiry, 
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redaeed  the  number  ef  Ueenaed  lioiieet»  ele.  Bat  I  only  an* 
quired  the  repntmtbn  of  n  hypocrite  end  en  emhitiooe  denuip 
gogne  by  it  The  number  of  Heenied  hooiee  was  eoon  tm^ 
stated,  drama,  grog  and  aotting  were  not  diminithedp  and 
remain  to  this  day  as  deplorable  as  ever.  Yon  may  as  well 
preaeh  to  the  Indians  against  mm  as  to  oor  people**' 

When  John  Adanoui  made  his  futile  ftttempt  at  tern* 
peranoe  reform,  and  for  seyenty  years  thereafter.  Hie 
town  in  which  he  lived  ¥ras  as  respeota  intttnpexanoe 
uo  better  and  no  worse  than  her  sister  towns.  In 
every  store  in  which  West  India  goods  were  sold,  and 
there  were  no  others,  behind  the  counter  stood  the 
casks  of  Jamaica  and  New  England  rum,  of  gin  and 
brandy.  Their  contents  were  sold  by  the  gallon,  the 
bottle  or  the  glass.  They  were  carried  away,  or  drunk 
on  tho  spot.  It  was  a  regular,  recognized  branch  of 
trade ;  and  when  during  the  Revolution  Mrs.  Adams 
sent  a  list  of  current  prices  to  her  husband,  she  always 
included  rum,  looking  upon  it  as  no  less  a  farm  staple 
than  meat  or  com  or  molasses.  Tliree  shillings  a  gal- 
lon, or  ninepence  a  quart,  was  a  high  price ;  and  John 
Adams  wrote  back  to  her  from  Philadelphia,  ^^  Whis- 
key is  used  here  instead  of  rum,  and  I  don't  see  but 
it  is  just  as  good.*' 

Rum  or  whiskey  for  home  and  farm  consumption 
were  hero  spoken  of ;  for  among  laboring  men  rum 
was  served  out  as  a  regular  ration,  and  during  tlie 
early  years  of  the  present  century  a  gallon  of  it  a 
month  was  considered  a  fair  allowance  for  each  field 
hand.  It  was  used  especially  during  the  haying  sea- 
son and  at  hog-killing ;  for  the  latter  it  was  mixed 
with  molasses  and  kuown  as  '^  black-strap,"  while, 
compounded  for  the  former  with  cider,  the  result  was 
called  '*  stone-wall."     It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been 
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an  essential  ingredient  in  every  form  of  rural  festivity 
as  well  as  labor.  Take  for  instance  the  autumn  com- 
huskings.  These  occasions  are  generally  associated 
in  popular  tradition  with  the  idea  of  red  ears  of  com 
and  somewhat  promiscuous  consequent  osculation. 
The  following  is  a  more  authentic  account  of  the 
favorite  indulgence  at  one  of  these  harvest  festivals 
from  a  diary  of  events  in  the  year  1707,  the  locality 
being  Dedham,  a  neighboring  town  to  Braintree,  and 
the  day  the  14th  of  October :  — 

"  Made  an  husking  Entertainnrt  Possibly  this  leafe  may 
last  a  Century  and  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  inquisitive 
Person  for  whose  Entertainm't  I  will  inform  him  that  now 
there  is  a  Custom  amongst  us  of  making  an  Entertainment 
at  husking  of  Indian  Corn  whereto  all  the  neighboring 
Swains  are  invited  and  after  the  Corn  is  finished  they  like 
the  Hottentots  give  three  Cheers  or  huzza's  but  cannot 
carry  in  the  husks  without  a  lllium  bottle  ;  they  feign  great 
Exertion  but  do  nothing  till  Rliuni  enlivens  them,  when  all 
is  done  in  a  trice,  then  after  a  hearty  Meal  about  10  at 
Night  they  go  to  their  pastimes."  * 

But  recurring  to  tlie  regular  use  of  spirits  in  con- 
nection with  all  agricultural  work,  it  is  not  easy  now 
to  get  any  correct  idea  of  what  must  have  been  the 
pliysical  condition  of  the  average  farm  laborer  during 
the  New  England  haying  season  of  a  century  ago. 
lie  worked  with  scythe  or  fork  from  ten  to  twelve 
hours  of  the  July  day,  and  the  unnatural  heart  action 
necessarily  incident  to  exertion  of  this  kind  was  then 
stimulated  by  draughts  of  cider  reinforced  by  an  in- 
fusion of  New  England  rum.  How,  with  blood  natu- 
rally fevered  by  heat,  and  throat  and  tongue  artificially 

1  Thf.  Amfs  Dinri/j  Dedham  Hist,  Reg,  ii.  08.  See,  also,  Pattee,  Old 
Braintree  and  Quincy^  05. 
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coated  by  alcoliolic  atiniulants,  the  laborer  of  those 
days  slept  ut  nil,  after  a  day  in  the  haying  deld,  is 
difficidt  to  understand.  Every  rule  of  health  or  prin- 
ciple of  physiology,  as  now  understood,  was  not  only 
disregarded  but  habitually  aet  at  defiance.  Under  the 
midday  heat  of  an  almost  vertical  sun,  men  worked 
with  hardly  an  intermission,  while  such  tueat  as  they 
ate  was  strongly  impregnated  with  salt,  and  the  crav- 
ing of  thirst  was  a^naged  hy  draughts  of  a  fiery  stim- 
ulant. Even  as  late  as  183S  it  was  voted  in  Quinoy 
town-meeting  that  "  the  paupers  be  allowed  a  temper- 
ate nse  of  ardent  spirits  when  they  work  on  the  road 
or  farm ; "  while  at  about  tlie  same  time  a  distiti- 
guished  Massacliiisetts  divine  gave  as  his  reason  for 
joining  actively  in  the  temperance  movement  that 
among  his  brethi-en  in  the  ministry  "  he  knew  foity- 
four  who  drank  so  much  aa  to  affect  their  brains,  and 
he  had  assisted  in  putting  four  to  bed  on  oooasions 
like  ordinations."  ' 

Upon  the  main  street  of  the  Braintree  North  Pre- 
cinct, in  its  nmst  thickly  settled  jmrt,  there  were  dur< 
ing  a  large  portion  of  tlio  colonial  periotl  three  taverns 
standing  at  convenient  points.  They  were  buildings 
of  a  type  still  not  uncommon  in  the  more  remote  and 
ohlor  New  England  towns.  Two  stories  high,  tliey 
faced  the  road,  and  before  them  was  the  hitching-rail ; 
while  stables  and  covered  standing-slieds  stretched 
away  on  either  side  or  to  the  rear.  A  piazza  or  gal- 
lery ran  along  the  front,  on  which  sat  in  summer 
those  who  moat  frequented  the  house  ;  while  in  winter 
they  gathered  before  the  bar-room  fires.  The  village  ' 
topers  were  aa  much  recognized  characters  as  the  miq? 
ister  and  the  magistrate.  They  remained  so  in  Quinoy 
>  GrofoN  niitorkat  Stria,  No.  XVUI.  16. 
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down  to  the  beginning  of  the  railroad  period.  The 
children  all  knew  them,  nor  as  they  reeled  through 
the  streets  did  they  attract  more  than  a  passing  glance. 
Prematurely  old,  they  drank  themselves  into  their 
g^ves ;  and  another  generation  of  the  same  sort  suc- 
ceeded them. 

At  a  later  period  great  numbers  of  the  more  en- 
ergetic youth  of  the  town  went  out  to  California  and 
the  West,  a  portion  of  the  New  England  migration. 
It  was  astonishing  and  lamentable  to  note  the  destruc- 
tion then  wrought  by  this  inherited  vice.  Failure  was 
the  rule  ;  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  failure  was 
due  to  drink.  In  this  matter  it  is  easy  to  charge  ex- 
aggeration, and  neither  the  gravestone  nor  the  registry 
bear  witness  to  the  facts.  Those  who  remember  the 
old  condition  of  affairs  also  are  fast  passing  away. 
Yet  any  man  of  middle  life,  who  has  talked  of  his 
townspeople  and  of  their  families  with  a  Massachu- 
setts man  or  woman  born  near  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  has  been  exceptionally  placed  if  he  has  not 
heard  the  same  old  tale  of  lamentation.  As  the  name 
of  one  after  another  is  recalled,  the  words  "  He  drank 
himself  to  death  "  seem  so  often  repeated,  that  they 
sound  at  last  not  like  the  exception,  but  the  nde. 

While  it  does  not  follow  that  in  communities  where 
there  is  no  intemperance  crime  is  unknown,  it  may 
safely  be  asserted  that  where  there  is  drunkenness 
there  is  vice.  In  New  England  the  enforced  industry, 
tlie  religious  training,  and  the  law-abiding  habits  of 
the  peo]7le  during  the  colonial  period  modified  to  some 
extent  the  evils  of  drinking.  Tlie  New  Englander 
was  neither  an  Irishman  nor  an  Indian  ;  and  so  he  did 
not  in  his  cups  become  fighting  drunk  like  the  first, 
or  sodden  drunk  like  the  last.     The  habits  and  tradi- 
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tions  and  ingrained  training  of  a  race  aaaert  them- 
selves even  through  rum.  Consequently,  a  Donny- 
brook  fair  was  in  Yankee  inebriety  as  unknown  a 
feature  as  a  Mohawk  war-dance.  When  they  were 
sol)er  the  people  were  not  quarrelsome  or  lawless  or 
shiftless;  and  consequently  when  they  were  drunk 
they  did  not  as  a  rule  fight  or  ravish  or  murder :  but 
that  the  earlier  generations  in  Massachusetts  were 
cither  more  law-abiding  or  more  self-restrained  than 
the  latter,  is  a  proposition  which  accords  neither  with 
tradition  nor  with  the  reason  of  things.  Where,  in 
a  small  community,  every  class  of  which  has  been 
brought  up  in  a  school  of  the  severest  economy,  and 
with  a  profound  regard  for  the  austere  convention- 
alities of  local  public  opinion,  the  eyes  of  all  are  upon 
each,  the  general  scrutiny  is  a  potent  safeguard  of 
morals ;  but  while  the  habits  of  those  days  were  sim- 
pler than  they  now  are,  they  were  also  essentially 
gi'osser.  It  becomes,  then,  a  question  of  standards ; 
for  the  standard  of  morality,  such  as  it  is  in  any  given 
community,  whether  high  or  low,  will  always  be  ob- 
served there,  and  very  generally  lived  up  to. 

Was  the  moral  standard  of  the  Massachusetts  towns 
during  the  colonial  period  high  or  low,  as  compared 
with  the  standards  at  the  same  time  in  vogue  else- 
where, or  that  now  in  vogue  here  ?  —  The  answer  to 
this  question  is  one  by  no  means  free  from  doubt. 
The  great  essentials  of  popular  morality  —  the  cardi- 
nal virtues  in  a  community  —  are  cleanliness,  truthful- 
ness, tempemnce  and  chastity.  As  respects  cleanli- 
ness and  that  decency  of  living  which  distinguishes 
man  from  the  brutes,  though  primitive  if  judged  by 
modern  standards,  the  colonial  New  Englander  con- 
trasted favorably  with  other  communities  of  the  same 
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time,  whether  in  America  or  in  Europe.  Decidedly 
less  archaic,  he  was  regarded  as  somewhat  unnecessa- 
rily disposed  in  speech  and  act  to  ignore  what  others 
were  accustomed  to  consider  and  treat  as  matter  of 
course.  Untruthfulness  is  an  attribute  of  servility. 
The  New  Englander  never  was  servile.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  noted  rather  for  the  disagreeable,  even 
when  innocent,  assertion  of  his  equality.  Accordingly, 
when  he  had  I'ccourse  to  falsehood,  which  was  not  in- 
frequently the  case,  he  had  recourse  to  it,  not  as  a 
subterfuge  or  from  fear,  but  in  order  to  secure  an  ad- 
vantage, or  save  himself  from  loss.  In  this  respect, 
while  the  New  England  standard  was  not  high  in  it- 
self, it  might  have  been  much  lower.  To  convict  an 
opponent  of  falsehood  —  to  brand  him  as  a  liar  —  was 
the  result  most  carefully  held  in  view  in  every  contro- 
versy ;  and  this  fact  in  itself  showed  conclusively  the 
high  regard  in  which  truthfulness  was  held.  Never- 
theless, as  a  race,  the  genuine  and  average  New  Eng- 
lander probably  felt  more  annoyance,  or  perhaps  pain, 
at  his  detection  in  a  falsehoood,  than  remorse  at  the 
,  thing  itself.  In  this  respect  ho  was  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  moral  development.  Of  the  lack  of  temper- 
ance in  colonial  Massachusetts,  at  least  during  the 
whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  something  has  already 
been  said,  and  more  will  have  to  be  said  presently ;  so 
that  the  question  of  chastity,  or  sexual  continence, 
alone  remains  now  to  be  considered. 

The  records  of  its  churches  tell  the  story  of  the 
moral  life  and  moral  standards  prevailing  in  the  towns 
of  Massachusetts  between  the  years  1660  and  1800. 
If  made  public,  those  records  woidd  reveal  much  which 
would  now  excite  surprise,  and,  in  some  quarters,  dis- 
may ;  but  in  studying  their  pages  it  is  necessary  to 
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bear  sevonil  tilings  constiintly  in  mind,  not  least  im> 
portant  anion^  wliioli  ia  the  fact  that  those  pages  deal 
in  &  coDccnti'at«d  form  with  exceptional  uusua  only, 
spread  over  great  i>erioda  of  time  during  wliiuli  the 
mass  of  mankind  moved  along  with  unnoticed  reg- 
ularity. This  fact,  indeed,  cannot  be  too  strongly 
«inpliaaized  if  u  correct  hiatovical  perspective  ia  to 
be  obtained.  During  the  Hancock  paatomte  (1726- 
1744)  for  instance,  some  twenty  or  more  caaea  calling 
for  discipline  oamo  before  the  Braintree  North  Pre- 
oinot  churcb.'  Tliey  were  usually  cases  of  inconti- 
nence. Compressed  in  a  series  of  brief  entries  covering 
a  few  couaeoutive  pages  of  the  little  volume  in  wliicli 
they  are  recorded,  these  cases  read  like  tho  numei-oua 
counts  in  a  formidable  indictiiient ;  yet  they  cover  a 
period  of  eighteen  yi'arsi  In  a  large  rural  pariah, 
therefore,  the  cases  of  church  discipline  scarcely  aver- 
aged one  in  a  twelve-montli. 

Tlie  colonial  church  records,  also,  tell  the  story  of 
an  oversight  and  action  severe  and  weU-nigh  all-perva- 
ding, such  aa  would  now  be  regarded  as  soarcely  less 
impertinent  than  tyrannical,  the  patient  submission  to  „ 
which  in  the  times  now  under  discussion  is  a  thing  in 
itself  most  signiRcant.  Tho  church  then  took  publio 
cognizance  of  drunkenness,  of  domestic  discord  and 
the  neglect  and  disregard  of  family  duties,  and,  above 
all,  of  cases  of  incontinence.  The  continued  and  ac- 
tive existence  of  such  an  inquisitorial  power  is  in  itself 
strong  evidence  of  the  high  average  morality  of  those 
upon  whom  the  power  was  brought  to  bear,  and  who 
moreover  not  only  thus  used,  but,  themselves,  con- 
trolled it.  The  community  was  tlie  church,  and  in  that 
community  there  was  practically  but  one  class.  Mo 
>  Pne.  jUoii.  UiU.  Soc.  Santa  II.  tL  487-01. 
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one  was  privileged:  what  was  criminal  in  one  was 
criminal  in  all ;  what  was  condoned  to  one  was  con- 
doned to  all.  This  was  a  fundamental  fact,  and  it  had 
a  close  bearing  on  the  relations  of  the  sexes  ;  for  in 
Massachusetts  there  were  no  lords  of  the  manor  and 
peasantry  as  in  Europe,  or  mastei*s  and  servile  class, 
as  in  the  South.  There  were  well-defined  social 
grades,  it  is  true,  but  nothing  which  even  approached 
to  the  distinctions  of  caste.  Accordingly,  domestic 
and  social  practices  derived  from  primitive  times  and 
other  countries,  which  under  certain  social  conditions 
would  have  tended  directly  to  general  profligacy,  were 
in  New  England  comparatively  innocuous.  They  left, 
none  the  less,  a  deep  mark  on  the  records. 

Again,  in  colonial  Massachusetts  there  was,  outside 
of  Boston,  which  was  a  seaport  town  of  large  com- 
merce, no  appreciable  criminal  class,  whether  male  or 
female.  There  were  enough  and  to  spare  of  individ- 
uals with  criminal  tendencies  more  or  less  fully  devel- 
oped, —  the  weak  and  misled,  or  the  inherently  vicious, 
—  and  such  there  will  always  be  in  every  community ; 
but  during  the  colonial  period  there  was  no  consider- 
able or  recognized  portion  of  the  Massachusetts  com- 
munity those  composing  which  made  their  avowed 
livelihood,  such  as  it  was,  by  vice  or  crime.  In  the 
absence  of  this  class,  many  of  tlie  extraordinary  con- 
fessions and  cases  of  discipline  reve.aled  to  us  through 
tlie  records  implied  consequences  tlien  very  different 
from  what  similar  confessions  would  imply  now.  They 
would  under  existing  conditions,  in  which  vice  has 
been  developed  into  a  profession,  involve  for  the  maker 
a  social  degradation  to  the  level  of  those  in  that  pro- 
fession ;  whereas,  under  the  conditions  then  prevailing, 
the  same  offences  were  looked  upon  as  lapses  of  a  com- 
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paratively  venial  character,  and  were  not  only  readily  j 
condoned,  but  soein  to  hnve  lieen  speedily  forgotten,  i 
Critically  examined,  and  judged  liy  the  more  primitive,  J 
less  conveDtioiial  and  coarser  utaiulanls  of  the  time, — -  A 
standards  the  very  existence  of  whicli  implied  the  alK  I 
Bcncd  of  nliat  must  be  termed  professional  vice  and, I 
degra<lation,  —  judged  by  these  standards,  the  entries  I 
in  the  old  ehurch  records  are  in  no  way  either  hard  to '  J 
understand,  nnr  are  they  discreditable  to  the  genera-  ] 
tiona  to  winch  thoy  rolute.  On  the  contrary,  the  very 
fact  that  the  exoeptional  cases  are  recorded  as  niatt«r  | 
for  discipline,  is  conclusive  evidence  that  those  coses  i 
were  exceptional. 

When  left  to  itself,  the  stem  church  discipline  of  ' 
the  colonial  period,  though  it  reflected  a  severe  moral- 
ity, did  not  iyiiure  the  fact  that  tlioac  witii  whom  it 
dealt  were  human.  At  times,  especially  in  periods  of 
so-called  religious  revival,  or  under  the  immediate  in- 
fluence of  some  strong  individual  nature,  the  cburoh 
lost  its  head,  and  it  would  then  seek  to  establish  some 
code  of  morality  at  variauce  with  human  nature ;  hut 
the  bow,  tlius  oveVdrawn,  invariably  broke.  Such 
was  the  ease  with  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  greatest  of 
American  theologians,  than  whom  no  one  could  have 
been  more  devout,  or  purer,  or  more  lofty  minded. 
Edwai-ds,  with  the  most  elevating  ends  in  stoatly  view, 
treated  his  clmi'ch,  composed  of  men  and  women,  — 
and  young  men  and  young  women,  —  as  if  it  had  been, 
or,  at  least  could  be,  disciplined  and  purged  of  every 
unregenerate  trait ;  and  he  did  all  in  love.  Jonathan 
Edwards  flourished  just  one  century  after  Governor 
Wiiliam  Bradford,  of  Plymouth,  and  during  that  cen- 
tnry  human  nature  had  not  greatly  changed  ;  hut  Uie 
Northampton  divine  had  less  of  worldly  wisdom  tlian 
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the  Plymouth  magistrate,  for  the  latter,  lamenting  in 
1642  over  the  '^  notorious  sins,  espetially  drunkenness 
and  unclainnes,''  of  the  community  he  had  helped  to 
found  and  to  foster,  consoled  himself  with  the  reflec- 
tion ^'  that  it  may  be  in  this  case  as  it  is  with  waters 
when  their  streames  are  stopped  or  dammed  up ;  when 
they  gett  passage  they  flow  with  more  violence,  and 
make  more  noys  and  disturbance,  than  when  they  are 
suffered  to  rune  quietly  iq  their  owne  channels.  So 
wikednes  being  here  more  stoppd  by  strict  laws,  and 
the  same  more  nerly  looked  unto  so  as  it  cannot  rune 
in  a  comone  road  of  liberty  as  it  would,  and  is  in- 
clined, it  seerches  every  wher,  and  at  last  breaks  out 
whcr  it  getts  vente ; "  and  the  writer  then  goes  on 
with  these  further  words,  than  which  none  could  bet- 
ter express  the  probable  conclusion  which  any  careful 
investigator  would  reach  who  undertook  to  draw  a 
comparison  between  the  morality  of  colonial  Massa- 
chusetts and  that  of  tlie  present  time,  or  of  other  coun- 
tries of  the  same  time :  — 

"  Heer  (as  I  am  verily  perswaded)  is  not  more  evills  in 
tills  kind,  nor  nothing  neve  so  many  by  proportion  as  in 
other  places ;  but  they  are  here  more  discoverd  and  seen, 
and  mode  publick  by  due  serch,  inquisition,  and  due  punish- 
ment ;  for  the  churches  looke  narrowly  to  their  members, 
and  the  magistrats  over  all,  more  strictly  than  in  other 
places.  Besides,  here  the  people  are  but  few  in  comparison 
of  other  places,  which  are  full  and  populous  and  lye  hid,  as 
it  were,  in  a  wood  or  thicket  and  many  horrible  evills  by 
that  meens  are  never  seen  nor  knowne ;  whereas  heer,  they 
are,  as  it  were,  brought  into  the  light,  and  set  in  the  plaine 
feeld,  or  rather  on  a  hill,  made  conspicuous  to  the  veiw  of 
all." » 

*  Braclfonl,  885-0 ;  B«e  also  the  paper  on  Some  Pliasea  of  Sexual 
Morality  and  Clinrcli  DiRcipline  in  C/oloninl  Massachusetts,  in  iVoc. 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Scries  11.  vi,  477-510. 
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As,  in  course  of  time,  the  striking  exception  only  is 
remenibored  and  is  consequently  assumed  to  liave  been 
tlie  rule  in  mutters  of  morality,  so  in  regard  to  physi- 
cal health  ami  longevity,  particular  caues  of  old  age  in 
eaeli  family  are  long  home  in  mind,  while  the  average 
deatli-rate  is  igiioi-ed.  Some  grandparent,  unele  or 
aunt,  who  neatly  completed  a  century,  will  cause  a 
whole  family  to  be  iitputed  long-lived,  though  half 
those  belonging  to  it  have  died  before  forty.  The 
physical  health  of  tlie  people  of  colonial  Maaaaohu- 
sctta  towns  was  far  less  good  tliau  it  has  since  be- 
come. The  average  human  life  was  not  bo  long.  As 
must  naturally  have  been  the  case,  the  drinking  hab- 
its of  the  last  century  generated  a  class  of  diaeasea 
of.  their  own,  besides  delirium  tremens.  Men  broke 
down  in  middle  life,  dying  of  kidney  and  bladder 
troubles,  or  living  with  running  sores  which  could  not 
l>e  closed.  It  is  singular  to  note  how  common  it  was 
for  fathers  or  mothers  to  die  at  iln  age  between  forty 
and  fifty.  Rheumatism  was  more  prevalent  then  than 
now.  A  closer  and  more  scientifio  observation  has 
given  new  names  to  old  ills,  tracing  them  back  to 
their  sources ;  but,  referring  to  the  frequent  cases 
of  Bright's  disease  brought  to  his  notice  during  tbe 
latter  i>art  of  his  life,  the  last  and  shrewdest  medi- 
cal  practitioner  in  Quincy  of  the  old,  conntry-doo- 
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tor  school  was  wont  to  remark  that  he  had  known 
tlie  new  disease  for  fifty  years ;  but,  he  added,  they 
'*  used  to  call  it  dropsy,  and  tiio  patients  died."  Not 
only  were  visitations  of  the  small-pox  periodical,  but 
in  1735  the  diphtheria  raged  fearfully,  and  again  in 
1751.  Indeed,  in  this  latter  year  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  died  of  it  in  the  neighboring  town  of 
Weymouth  out  of  a  population  of  only  twelve  hun- 
dred. In  1761  an  epidemic  raged  among  the  old 
people  of  Braintree,  carrying  off  seventeen  in  one 
neighborhood.  In  1775,  during  the  excitement  of  the 
siege  of  Boston,  a  chronic  dysentery  prevailed  to  such 
an  extent  that  three,  four,  and  even  five  children  wero 
lost  in  single  families,  and  Mrs.  John  Adams,  writing 
from  amid  the  general  distress,  could  only  say,  *^  The 
dread  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  of  catching  the 
distemper  is  almost  as  great  as  if  it  were  the  small- 

Notwithstanding  such  facts  as  these,  it  ever  has 
been,  and  probably  always  will  be,  the  custom  to  look 
back  upon  the  past  as  a  simpler,  a  purer,  and  a  better 
time  than  the  present;  it  seems  more  Arcadian  and 
natural,  sterner  and  stronger,  less  selfish  and  more 
heroic.  As  respects  New  England  and  Massachusetts, 
this  idea  is  especially  prevalent  among  those  of  the 
later  generations ;  and,  indeed,  has  been  almost  sedu- 
lously inculcated  as  an  article  of  faith.  The  growing 
laxity  of  morals,  the  decay  of  public  spirit,  the  vul- 
garity of  manners  and  the  general  tendency  of  the 
age  to  deteriorate,  have  from  the  very  beginning  of 

^  The  manner  in  which  the  popniation  of  colonial  New  England 
"  wan  at  once  abundantly  replenished  and  rnthleesly  weeded,'*  through 
large  families  and  a  pro<ligions  infant  mortality,  is  forcibly  presented 
by  Mr.  John  A.  Doyle  in  his  English  in  America  ;  the  Puritan  CotonieSf 
ii.  7-8.     Appendix  C. 
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Now  England  boon  matters  of  common  observation: 
for  as  early  as  the  year  1659  one  of  the  reasons  for- 
mally assigned  for  **  a  general!  day  of  Humiliation  in 
all  the  Churches  "  was  **  the  sad  face  of  tliiugs  in  re- 
gard of  the  rising  generation ; "  ^  and  a  century  and  a 
quarter  later,  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution, 
tlie  pajiers  were  crying  out  against  *Hhe  extravagances 
of  tlie  present  day"  and  lamenting  the  varnished 
*^  simplicity  in  dress  and  manners,  temi)erance  in  meat 
and  drinks,  which  formed  the  viiluous  cliaracters  of 
our  illustrious  ancestors."  Thus  each  generation  has 
observed  these  symptoms  with  alarm ;  and  each  gen- 
eration has  in  turn  held  up  its  fathers  and  mothers 
before  its  children  as  models,  the  classic  severity  and 
•homely,  simple  virtues  of  which  a  plainly  degenerate 
offspring  might  well  imitate,  but  could  not  hope  to 
equal.  Those  fathers  and  those  mothers  were  not  for 
days  like  these. 

Yet  a  cai-cful  study  of  the  past  reveals  nothing 
more  substantial  than  filial  piety  upon  which  to  base 
this  grateful  fiction.  The  earlier  times  in  New  Eng- 
land were  not  pleasant  times  in  which  to  live ;  the 
earlier  generations  were  not  pleasant  generations  to 
live  with.  One  accustomed  to  the  variety,  luxury 
and  refinement  of  modern  life,  if  carried  suddenly 
biick  into  the  admired  existence  of  the  past,  would,  the 
moment  his  sur])rise  and  amusement  had  passeil  away, 
experience  an  acute  and  lasting  attack  of  home-sick- 
iioss  and  disgust.  The  sense  of  loneliness  incident  to 
utter  separation  from  the  great  outside  world,  Uie 
absence  of  those  comforts  of  life  which  long  habit  has 
converted  into  nec^essities,  the  stern  conventionalities 
and  narrow  modes  of  thought,  the  coarse,  hard,  mo- 

*  Records  of  First  Church  of  Dorchester,  3U. 
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notonous  existence  of  the  old  country  town  would,  to 
one  accustomed  to  the  world  of  to-day,  not  only  seem 
intolerable,  but  actually  be  so.  He  would  find  no 
newspapera,  no  mails,  no  travellers,  few  books,  and 
those  to  him  wholly  unreadable,  Sunday  the  sole  holi- 
day,  and  the  church,  the  tavern  and  the  village  store 
the  only  places  of  resort  or  amusement.  Last  week's 
politics  at  home  and  last  nionth's  abroad,  the  weather, 
the  crops,  the  births,  the  deaths  and  the  Sunday  ser- 
mon would  be  the  subjects  of  droning  talk.  Long 
after  the  North  Precinct  of  the  original  town  had 
been  set  off,  and  Braintree  for  over  twenty  years 
reduced  to  what  had  formerly  been  the  Middle  Pre- 
cinct only,  there  was  no  post-office  within  the  limits 
of  the  place,  nor  any  public  conveyance  for  lettera, 
papers  or  persons ;  and  *^  but  for  the  occasional  rum- 
bling of  a  butcher's  cart  or  a  tradesman's  wagon,  the 
fall  of  the  hammer  on  the  lap-stone,  or  the  call  of  tho 
ploughman  on  his  refractory  team,  our  streets  had 
well-nigh  rivalled  the  grave-yard  in  silence."  Yet  in 
tliose  silent  streets  of  the  time  of  the  war  of  1812,  the 
same  high  authority  ^  asserted  there  was,  as  compared 
with  the  time  of  the  Slave-holders'  Rebellion,  far  more 
*^  brawling,  shameless  intoxication,  quarrelling,  pro- 
faneness,  vulgarity  and  licentiousness;"  while  "wine 
and  spirits  were  imbibed  at  funerals  to  quiet  the 
nerves  and  move  the  lachrymals  of  attendants,"  and 
•*  rowdyism  and  fisticuffs  triumphed  over  law  and  order 
on  town-meeting,  muster  and  election  days." 

As  it  was  in  Braintree  so  was  it  in  Quincy,  though 
in  the  latter  town  a  post-office  was  established  in 
1795;  probably  through  the  influence  and  at  the 
request  of  John  Adams,  then  Vice-President,  whoso 

'  Siorrs,  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Sermon f  32-3. 
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brother-in-law,  Richard  Cranch,  was  made  postmaster. 
The  iK)stage  on  a  letter  from  Quincy  to  Boston  was 
then  six  cents;  to  Springfield,  it  was  ten;  to  New 
Yorkf. fifteen.  Before  1880  not  a  single  copy  of  a 
daily  paper  found  its  way  regularly  to  Quinoy.  As 
regards  books  the  case  was  not  much  better.  A 
library,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  now  used, 
was  a  thing  unknown.  Harvard  College  possessed 
one,  it  is  true,  and  by  1880  the  Boston  Athenaeum 
had  reached  a  certain  degree  of  growth;  but  in 
Quincy,  only  after  1800  was  there  even  a  poor  colleo- 
tion  of  ordinary  standard  works  of  tlie  day,  which, 
owned  by  a  social  club,  were  allowed  slugipshly  to 
circulate  among  its  members.  About  the  year  1704 
*^  the  Venerable  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gosi>el "  had,  indeed,  sent  over  the  gift  of  books  al- 
ready referred  to  for  the  use  of  the  rector  of  Christ 
church  in  Braintree,  and  those  volumes  tlien,  as  now, 
loaded  down  the  shelves  of  the  vestry ;  but,  wholly 
doctrinal,  *'  their  dark  and  ribbed  backs,  their  yellow 
leaves,  their  thousand  folio  pages"  repelled  all  but 
the  professional  student.  Commentaries  of  Simon, 
Bishop  of  Ely,  and  of  Hieronymus  Zachius,  the  Help 
to  Devotion  of  Thomas  Comber  and  the  Latin  anno- 
tations of  Grotius  on  the  apostolic  letters  and  the 
Apocalypse,  —  works  like  these,  even  when  bearing 
the  dates  of  1613  and  1679  and  made  interesting  by 
the  quaint  device  on  the  seal  of  the  mother  society, 
were  not  mentally  nutritious.  More  than  eighty 
years  later,  and  subsequent  to  1788,  John  Adams  had 
a  library,  largo  and  interesting  for  those  days,  which 
at  his  death  in  1826  he  bequeathed  to  the  town  ;  but 
the  works  in  it  were  little  adapted  for  general  read- 
ing, and  the  restrictions  put  upon  its  use  were  such 
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as  made  it  available  only  to  scholars.  Had  it  been 
otherwise,  it  would  have  made  no  difference.  In  his 
famous  speech  on  conciliation  with  the  colonies  in  1776, 
Edmund  Burke  dwelt  at  length  on  the  tendency  to 
read,  even  then,  as  he  asserted,  almost  universal  in 
America ;  and  probably  he  was  right,  having  in  mind 
the  general  condition  in  that  respect  then  prevailing 
in  Europe,  and  with  which  he  was  familiar :  but,  in 
point  of  fact  and  in  comparison  with  the  present,  before 
1880  the  people  of  Braintree  and  Quincy,  like  their 
countrymen  as  a  whole,  never  having  been  accustomed 
to  books  and  reading,  did  not  really  know  what  a 
library  was,  or  how  to  use  it.  Two  generations  of 
newspapers,  railroads  and  bookstores  were  needed  to 
convert  even  New  Englanders  into  a  really  reading 
race. 

Going  back  to  the  earlier  period,  the  Bible,  and 
that  alone,  seems  to  have  been  found  everywhere; 
while  in  the  houses  of  the  gentry  might  be  seen  copies 
of  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  a  few  volumes  of  the 
classics,  the  Spectator  and  the  Tatler,  the  philosophi- 
cal works  of  Locke  and  of  Bolingbrokc,  a  number  of 
sermons  and  theological  works  now  wholly  forgotten, 
and,  if  the  owner  was  a  lawyer,  a  doctor  or  a  minister, 
a  few  professional  books.  As  a  young  man,  on  a  Sun- 
day, John  Adams,  in  the  old  house  at  the  foot  of 
Penn's  Hill,  read  Baxter's  Enquiry  into  the  Nature 
of  the  Human  SoiJ,  and,  for  amusement,  "  Ovid's 
*  Art  of  Love '  to  Mrs.  Savil."  i 

The  sensations  of  John  Adams  when  he  came  back 
to  this  vegetating  existence  after  having  for  thirty 
years  been  part  of  great  events  have  already  been 
alhuled  to.     In  winter  he  longed  to  hibernate  as  a 

1   }yorhs,  W.  37. 
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dormouse.  Yet  he  at  least  knew  what  he  went  back 
to,  and  expectetl  nothing  else.  It  woidd  be  otherwise 
witli  a  visitor  bred  to  modem  usages.  In  his  case 
au  illusion  would  be  dispelled.  If  his  experience 
chanced  to  fall  on  a  Sabbath  of  tlie  last  century  and 
during  the  sexisou  between  November  and. March,  he 
would  pass  a  day  of  veritable  torture.  In  order  to 
escape  the  teiHum  of  the  dwelling,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  he  would  be  forced  to  spend  weary  hours  in  a 
meeting-house  scarcely  as  weather-proof  and  far  less 
comfortable  than  a  modern  bam,  in  which  the  only 
suggestion  of  warmth  was  in  that  promise  of  an  here- 
after which  was  wont  to  emanate  from  the  orthodox 
pulpit.  Most  of  the  remaining  liours  of  the  dreary 
day  he  would  i>ass  seated  in  a  wooden,  straight-backed 
chair,  from  which  perhaps  he  might,  like  Cotton 
Mather  on  a  Sunday  in  January,  1697,  curiously  ob- 
serve, as  lie  shivered  before  ^*a  great  Fire,  the  Juices 
forced  out  at  the  end  of  short  billets  of  wood  by  the 
Heat  of  the  Flame  on  which  they  were  laid,  yett  froze 
into  Ice  ou  thuir  coming  out."  ^  If  ho  conversed  with 
a  young  Imly,  and  she  chanced  to  bo  of  a  '^  thinking 
mind/'  he  might  lie  confounded  by  ^^  ol)servations  on 
actions,  characters,  events  in  Po^hs's  Homer,  Milton, 
Po|>e's  Poems,  any  plays,  romances,  etc.,"  and  struck 
dumb  by  being  asked,  —  **  What  do  you  tliink  of 
Helen?  what  do  you  think  of  Hector,  etc.?  what 
character  do  you  like  best  ?  did  you  wish  the  plot  had 
not  been  discovered  in  Venice  Preservcil  ? "  *  He 
would  sit  down  to  dinner  at  one  o'clock,  and  his  repast 
would  be  set  before  him  in  the  following  order:  ^' first 
course,  a  pudding  made  of  Indian  com,  molasses  and 

1  Wendell,  Cotton  Mather,  156. 
^  Juliii  Adnnis,  Worka^  ii.  50. 
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butter  ;  second,  veal,  bacon,  neck  of  mutton,  potatoes, 
cabbages,  carrots  and  Indian  beans ;  Maderia  wine, 
of  which  each  drank  two  glasses."  ^  At  two  o'clock 
all  would  go  to  afternoon  service.  In  his  bedchamber 
the  wayfarer  to  the  last  century  would,  were  he  treated 
as  a  member  of  the  family,  find  no  water  for  washing ; 
for,  if  exposed  overnight,  it  would  be  solid  ice  in  the 
morning.  If  among  personal  virtues  cleanliness  be 
indeed  that  which  ranks  closest  to  godliness,  then, 
judged  by  nineteenth  century  standards,  it  is  well  if 
those  who  lived  in  the  eighteenth  century  had  a  suf- 
ficiency of  the  latter  quality  to  make  good  what  they 
lacked  of  the  former.  Prior  to  1820  there  certainly 
was  not  a  bath-room  in  the  town  of  Quincy,  and  it  is 
very  questionable  whether  there  was  any  utensil  then 
made  for  bathing  the  person  larger  than  a  crockery 
hand-bowl.  The  bath-room  is  a  very  modem  institu- 
tion ;  nor  was  the  ordinary  laundry  wash-tub,  of  which 
it  is  an  outgrowth,  by  any  means  in  family  requisition 
each  Saturday  night.  In  1650  it  is  recorded  that 
those  dwelling  in  certain  portions  of  the  British  Isles 
did  '^  not  wash  their  linen  above  once  a  month,  nor 
their  hands  and  faces  above  once  a  year."  As  com- 
pared with  these  the  New  Englandcr  was  cleanly,  but 
even  his  ewers  and  basins  were  strictly  in  keeping 
with  a  limited  water  supply ;  and  in  1G27,  Dr.  Cotton 
Mather  took  pains  to  advise  candidates  for  the  minis- 
try "  daily  to  wash  your  Head  and  Mouth  with  Cold 
Water,"  as  a  "Practice  that  cannot  be  too  much 
commended  ;  If  it  were  only  for  saving  you  from  the 
Toothache."  ^ 

*  Fearon,  Narrative  of  a  Jottrney,  etc.,  in  which  ia  described  a  Sun- 
day at  the  house  of  John  Adams,  in  1817. 
'  Manuductio  ad  Ministerium,  132. 
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When  the  temperature  of  a  bedroom  ranges  bo- 
.ow  tbe  freeziiig-iKiiiit,  there  is  uo  uitlueeuiunt  for  tbe 
jiersoD  wlio  has  sought  aleep  tberuiu  to  waste  any 
iinneceasary  tinia  in  wasliing  or  di-eaaiiig ;  so,  wlien 
MoDiIay  moriiliig  came,  the  visitor  to  the  good  oM 
days  would  huildle  un  his  clothes  and  go  down,  hlua 
and  shivering  with  oold,  to  the  sitting  and  break- 
fa!>t-roDm,  iu  which  he  would  Bud  a  table  spread 
with  a  sufficiency  of  food,  neither  well  cooked  nor 
well  served.  The  salted  meat  and  heavy  hi-catl  made 
of  Indian  mesil  and  rye  he  would  wash  down  with 
drauglits  of  milk  or  hard  cider,  though  in  a  few 
houses  tea  might  be  offered  him.  All  day  he  would 
look  in  vain  for  a  newspaper,  or  a  letter,  or  even  a 
distant  echo  from  tlie  outside  woild.  Weary  with  tba 
monotony  of  in-door  life,  the  nineteenth  century  exile 
might  wander  forth  and  watch  for  a  time  the  hands 
on  the  farm  as  they  hauled  and  split  wood,  liusked 
corn,  or  tended  the  stock.  Tlien  he  would  find  his 
way  through  the  village.  On  the  bare  and  dreary 
road  he  would  meet  only  an  occasional  chaise  or 
traveller  on  lioi-sebaek,  and  an  ox-cart  or  two  loaded 
with  cordwood  or  produce;  a  few  children  might  ba 
on  their  way  to  or  from  the  half-wanned  sehool-honse 
in  which  they  huddled  together  on  the  long,  hard 
benches,  shivering  for  hours.  Coming  at  last  to  ttw 
tavern,  and  driven  into  it  in  search  of  warmth  and 
comfort,  he  would  understand  at  a  glance  why  the 
New  Englander  waa  intemperate.  There,  gathered 
round  about  the  great  fire  in  tlie  bar-room,  would  be  a 
half-dozen  or  more  rough,  sinewy  Yankees  smoking 
their  pipes,  drinking  flip  and  talking  polities.  The 
room  might  be  dii-ty,  the  language  coarse,  the  idr  foul 
with  tobacco,  and  scenes  of  drunkenness  might  ocour. 
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but  here  was  an  escape  from  tedium,  and  a  natural 
craving  for  society  and  excitement  was  gratified.  It 
was  the  one  form  of  sociability  open  to  the  average 
New  Englander  through  the  long,  comfortless  winter 
hours  of  enforced  idleness. 

With  the  tavern  the  circle  would  be  complete,  un- 
less the  stranger  also  stopped  at  the  village  store. 
There  again  he  would  find  the  occupationless  lounger 
seated  on  the  stools  or  leaning  against  the  counter ; 
and  there  also  rum  would  be  on  sale,  drawn  by  the 
glass  or  by  the  bottle  from  the  barrels  on  tap  at  the 
rear  of  the  room.  The  resources  of  the  town  would 
now  be  exhausted.  It  would  only  remain  to  return  to 
the  point  of  commencement,  and,  seated  in  the  wooden 
chair,  resume  Baxter  on  the  Soul,  or  the  Tatler,  or 
Paradise  Lost,  before  the  great  wood  fire.  And  so 
it  went  on  as  generation  followed  generation  across 
the  little  stage.  No  change  came;  nor  was  change 
either  expected  or  desired.  To  use  again  Burke's 
supremely  happy  phrase,  it  was  the  existence  of  a 
people  ^'  still,  as  it  were,  in  the  gristle,  and  not  yet 
hardened  into  the  bone." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

TOWN-MEETINGS. 

As  generally  iiodevstooil,  the  [Ktlitical  reoorJ  of  an 
util  New  England  town  is  the  imi'rutlvo  of  the  vou- 
nection  of  thiit  town  witli  the  broad  current  of  exter- 
nal events.  Yet,  when  so  treated,  it  cannot  but  lose 
in  great  degree  both  its  individuality  and  its  tiiguifi- 
cance.  The  events  of  lai^e  hiiitoi-ical  iiiuuient  wliiuh 
have  occurred  within  the  limits  of  any  town  are  neoea- 
Baiily  few,  and  those  few  bt;loiig  to  genenil  history. 
In  most  cases  the  narrative  connected  with  events  of 
this  character  is  already  familiar,  and  to  go  over  it  id 
a  purely  local  connection  is  but  to  repeat  a  stoiy  al- 
ready sufRciently  told.  It  only  remains  to  develop 
whatever  of  individuality  there  may  have  been  in  a 
particular  unit  of  a  remarkable  system.  Having  a 
family  resemblance,  just  as  the  individuals  composing 
a  community  resemble  each  other  in  a  general  way, 
cacli  of  the  Massachusetts  towns  in  tlie  early  days  lutd 
al.sn  chaiaoteristics  and  peculiarities  of  its  own.  In 
making  a  portrait  of  the  individual,  the  attempt  oF 
the  artist  should  be  to  impress  on  his  canvas  the  traits 
I>eculiar  to  that  individual,  —  not  those  which  he  had 
in  common  with  the  mass  of  his  neighbors.  So  in 
dealing  with  the  New  England  town,  the  historical 
student  should  cut  loose  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
general  current  of  political  events,  and  labor  to  bring 
into  prominence  that  which  made  his  particular  town 
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as  an  iudividual  unit  not  altogether  like  its  fellow 
units. 

That  which  lends  an  especial  interest  to  the  New 
England  towns,  —  the  one  thing  which  makes  the 
careful  study  of  them  worth  while,  is  the  complete 
absence  from  their  growth  of  all  paternal  or  fostering 
care.  The  key-note  is  here  struck.  In  the  history 
of  these  towns,  when  closely  studied  and  intimately 
known,  all  the  phases  of  a  natural  development  — 
social,  political  and  economical  —  can  be  observed. 
No  extraneous  influences  come  into  play  to  confuse 
action  and  obscure  results.  All  is  easily  understood. 
For  those  towns  there  was  no  prophet,  no  chief,  no 
lord,  no  bishop,  no  king.  Those  dwelling  in  them 
were  all  plain  people.  As  such,  they  were  neither 
guided  nor  protected  from  above.  They  stood  on 
their  own  legs,  such  as  they  were  ;  and  there  was  no 
one  to  hold  them  up.  They  had  no  "saviours  of 
society  ; "  nor,  in  their  dark  and  troubled  hours,  did 
they  look  or  call  for  such.  When  in  March,  1623, 
there  were  indications  of  a  general  conspiracy  of  the 
Indian  tribes,  the  little  community  at  Plymouth  did 
not  seek  for  aid  from  without,  but  "  it  being  high 
time  to  come  to  resolution,  made  known  the  same  in 
public  court.  .  .  .  But  in  the  end  •  .  .  because  it 
was  a  matter  of  such  weight  as  every  man  was  not  of 
sufficiency  to  judge,  nor  fitness  to  know  .  .  .  there- 
fore the  Governor,  his  Assistant,  and  the  Captain, 
should  take  such  to  themselves  as  they  thought  most 
meet,  and  conclude  thereof."  And  again,  when  in 
January,  1635,  measures  were  taken  at  Whitehall 
preliminary  to  sending  out  to  New  England  a  Gov- 
ernor-General, the  immediate  representative  of  King 
Charles,  the  question  was  formally  submitted  to  tho 
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clergy  of  tbe  Massachusetts  colony,  sitliug  in  solemn 
conference  with  the  magistrates,  —  ^^  Wiiat  ought  we 
to  do  if  a  Governor-General  should  be  sent  out  of 
England  ?  "  And  the  answer  came  back  quick  and 
decisive,  —  ^^  We  ought  not  to  accept  him,  but  defend 
our  lawful  possessions,  if  we  are  able."  That  answer 
was  prophetic.  In  it  was  condensed  and  made  con- 
crete not  only  a  century  and  a  half  of  history,  des- 
tined to  include  the  War  of  Independence,  but  also 
the  essence,  moral  and  social,  of  a  civilization,  in- 
stinct with  stubborn  individuality  and  self-reliance. 
Its  strength  came  from  within;  and  it  came  from 
within,  because  each  town,  like  Plymouth  in  1623 
and  Massachusetts  in  1685,  as  an  organized  political 
body  worked  out  its  problems  in  its  own  way.  Nei- 
ther were  those  problems  simple.  On  the  contrary, 
it  has  already  been  seen  that  in  the  course  of  the  first 
hundred  and  ninety  years  of  municipal  life  Braintroe 
and  Quincy  liad  to  deal  in  a  practical  way  with  al- 
most every  one  of  those  questions  which  are  wont  to 
perplex  statesmen.  Religious  heresies,  land-titles,  in- 
ternal improvements  and  means  of  communication ; 
education,  temi)erance,  pauperism  and  the  cai-e  of  the 
insane ;  public  lands,  currency,  taxation  and  municipal 
debt,  —  all  these  presented  themselves,  and  the  peo- 
ple assembled  in  town-meeting  had  to,  and  did,  in 
some  fashion  work  out  a  solution  of  them.  Nor,  be- 
ing wholly  unaided,  did  they  fail  to  do  so.  There 
was  fortunately  no  inspiration  in  New  England.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  the  solutions  worked  out  were 
often  rough  and  superficial  and  wrong.  None  the 
less  they  were  the  best  of  which  those  people  were 
cai)able ;  and  so  best  for  them.  They  were  hammer- 
ing out  their  destiny  in  their  own  way  on  the  hard 
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anvil  of  oommon-place  current  events ;  and  they  paid 
for  their  experience  as  they  went  along.  Their  so 
doing  marked  an  epoch  in  history. 

It  is  in  the  towns  and  town  records  of  Massachu- 
setts, therefore,  that  the  American  historical  unit  is  to 
be  sought.  The  political  philosopher  can  there  study 
the  slow  development  of  a  system  as  it  grew  from  the 
germ  up.  The  details  are  trivial,  monotonous ;  and 
not  easy  to  clothe  with  interest:  yet  the  volumes 
which  contain  them  are  the  most  precious  of  archives. 
Upon  their  tattered  and  yellow  pages  tlie  hardly 
legible  letters  of  tlie  ill-spelled  words  are  written  in 
ink  grown  pale  with  age ;  but  they  are  all  we  have 
left  to  tell  us  of  the  first  stages  of  a  political  growth 
which  has  since  ripened  into  the  dominant  influence 
of  the  new  world :  nor  is  it  too  much  to  imagine  tliat 
when  the  idea  of  full  human  self-government,  flrst 
slowly  welded  into  practical  fonn  in  the  New  Eng- 
land towns,  and  as  yet  far  from  perfected,  shall 
have  permeated  the  civilized  world  and  assumed  flnal 
shape,  then  these  town  records  will  be  accepted  as  sec- 
ond in  historical  importance  to  no  other  description 
of  archives. 

The  tendency  of  the  antiquarian  and  tlie  student  of 
history,  to  find  among  the  usages  and  customs  of  New 
England  town  life  vestiges  of  primitive  and  well-nigh 
forgotten  systems,  —  English,  Saxon  and  Teutonic,  — 
has  already  been  referred  to ;  ^  but  in  no  connection 
has  this  tendency  been  more  clearly  or  frequently 
seen  than  in  what  has  been  written  and  said  of  the 
town-meeting.  That  such  should  have  been  the  case 
is,  also,  natural,  for  probably  there  is  no  single  Amer- 
ican institution  which,  since  De  Tocqueville  made  it 

1  Siqtray  (J50. 
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f  mmons  half  m  centory  ago,  has  excited  80  much  inter- 
est and  admiration.  Indeed,  the  New  EngUind  town- 
meeting  has  been  the  one  feature  in  American  politf 
which  no  one,  speaking  with  the  slightest  autboritf, 
lias  as  yet  seen  fit  to  criticise  adversely;  while  in- 
vestigators have  busied  themselves  to  trace  for  the 
MassachusetU  town  a  direct  descent  from  the  Oer* 
manic  ^  tun/'  and  the  town-meeting  has  been  derived 
sometimes  from  tlie  English  vestry  and  at  other  times 
from  the  Saxon  folk-mote. 

On  the  other  hand,  tliere  are  those  who  insist  that 
in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  resemblances,  however 
striking,  are  no  evidence  of  descent,  and  that  it  is 
easy  to  g^ve  alttigether  too  much  weight  to  similitudes 
and  analogies ;  and  those  who  take  this  view  of  the 
subject  claim  that  both  the  Alassaohusetts  town  and 
town  government,  if  not  actually  autochthonous,  are 
products  of  New  England,  —  the  gro¥rth  of  an  Eng- 
lish germ  plantoil  in  transatlantic  soil. 

So  far  as  Braintree  is  concerned,  its  records  by  them- 
selves throw  little  light  on  this  mooteil  question,  for 
Braintree  was  not  an  original  town ;  and,  for  reasons 
which  have  already  l)cen  set  forth,^  its  history  through 
BIX  years,  from  September,  1634,  to  May,  1640,  must 
l>e  sought  for  in  that  of  Boston,  of  which  during  that 
time  it  was  a  ])art.  When  its  independent  existence 
began,  the  process  of  further  development  naturally 
trKik  place  on  the  lines  ali'cady  marked  out  in  the  ex- 
I>erience  of  the  mother  town.  Yet  in  the  volumes  of 
the  published  records  of  the  two  places  can  be  seen 
clearly  enough  how  town  and  town-meeting  wei*e  natu- 
ral and  slow  developments  from  existing  as  well  as 
preceding   circumstances  and    conditions,   legal  and 

1  Supra,  (M6-:y3. 
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ecclesiastical,  material,  social  and  political;  and,  if 
the  records  have  been  correctly  studied,  the  opinion 
of  those  who  hold  that  both  town  and  town  govern- 
ment are  genuine  New  England  products  would  seem 
to  be  much  more  nearly  right  than  that  of  those  who 
trace  them  to  remote  and  alien  sources.^     According 
to  this  view  the  origin  of  the  town  was  legal  and  corpo- 
]*ate,  not  ecclesiastical  or  feudal.    It  did  not  e^me  from 
the  "  tun,"  nor  was  the  town-meeting  an  adaptation 
from  the  vestry  or  the  folk-mote.     That  the  English 
of  the  great  Massachusetts  emigration  brought  with 
them  to  New  England  their  political  and  social  usages 
and  modes  of  thought  and  action,  together  with  their 
speech  and  clothes,  is  a  thing  of  course,  nor  does  it 
need  to  be  repeated ;    but,  in  the  matter  of  govern- 
ment, both  colonial  and  town,  the  records  seem  clearly 
to  indicate  that  the  usages  and  forms  of  procedure 
followed  were  those  then  in  vogue  with  the  English 
commercial  associations  of  the  day ;  and,  accordingly, 
they  must  be  looked  for  in  that  charter  of  1629  which 
incorporated   a   business   company   to   establish   and 
maintain  a  plantation  on  Massachusetts  Bay.     At  an 
early  day  convenience  and  necessity  combined  to  cause 
the  creation  of  lesser  plantations  subordinate  to  the 
mother  plantation  ;  and,  following  the  ordinary  phy- 
siological law,  the  descendants  were  of  the  same  spe- 
cies as  the  progenitor.    Under  the  terms  of  its  charter 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  company  had,  like  other  busi- 
ness and  commercial  corporations  before  and  since,  an 
organization  consisting  of  a  body  of  proprietors,  or 

'  The  qiienti<in  is  disciiMed,  and  autlioritlea  are  cited  in  the  paper 
entitled  The  Genesis  of  the  Ma5«Achusett8  Tovrn  and  the  Develop- 
ment of  Town-Meeting:  Government,  in  Proceedings  of  Mass.  Hist* 
Soc.  (Jan.  181)2)  Series  11.  vii.  172-211. 
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stockholders  aa  tliey  are  now  called,  who  at  stated  1 
jieriods  aasembled  in  corporate  meeting,  or  Great  and  1 
General   Coiiit,   and  choae  a  board  of   direutoi-s,  or 
assistants,  to  manage  the  affairs  of  tbe  company. 

The  town,  or  plantation  aa  it  was  likewifie  called, 
was  merely  a  convenient,  tbougli  vogue  designation  of 
territory  assigned  to  subordinate  corporate  bodies  of  | 
proprietors,  who,  in  turn,  made  allotments  of  land  or  . 
held  it  in  couinion,  managing  all  local  afEaira  thi-ougli 
their  own  general  courts,  or  meetings  of  proprietors, 
which  originally,  in  the  case  of  Boston  and  Braintree, 
confined  themselves  to  the  choice  of  a  smaller  body 
"  Deputed  for  towne  affairs,"  to  whom  tlie  entire  man-  | 
ageiuent  of  all  matters  of  connnon,  local  concfimnient  i 
was  intnisted.  This  smaller  body  held  towards  I" 
freehoKlers,  or  inhabitanti,  of  the  town  the  same  rela- 
tion the  board  of  assistants  under  the  charter'  held  to 
the  freemen  of  the  colony.  Only  very  "gradually  Id 
both  Boston  and  Braintree  did  the  town  -  meetiDg 
assume  shape  as  a  fully  develojied  legislative  l>o<Iyi 
indeed,  in  the  case  of  Braintree,  so  far  as  the  reoords 
show,  this  did  not  take  place  for  more  than  half  a 
century  after  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  though  in 
March,  1673,  an  order  was  passed  at  a  "publiko 
meeting "  that  twice  a  year  thereafter,  general  town- 
meetings  "  of  the  whole  inhabitants "  should  be  held 
**  to  consult  and  ^ree  upon  all  things  that  may  con- 
cerne  the  good  of  the  Towne  and  for  the  choice  of  all 
their  publike  towne  OfBcers ; "  but,  if  such  meetings 
were  subsequently  held,  more  than  twenty  yean 
elapsed  before  a  formal  record  of  them  was  made, 
ludeetl,  so  slow  was  the  process  of  development,  —  so 
far  were  the  early  immigrants  from  having  brought 
over  the  well  developed  practice  of  the  English  vestry 
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with  them,  that  in  Braintree  they  were  in  their  graves 
before  the  Massachusetts  system  assumed  final  form. 
Prior  to  1G93  tlie  Braintree  town  book  contains  little 
but  transcripts  of  contiTicts,  or  orders  relating  to  ways, 
or  votes  affecting  the  title  to  lands. 

The  colonial  charter  of  1629  was  vacated  by  the 
action  of  the  English  courts  in  1686,  and  in  1691  the 
provincial  charter  of  William  and  Mary  was  granted. 
Of  what  the  constituent  body  composing  the  "Pub- 
like  Towne  meeting  "  prior  to  1690  was  made  up  can 
only  be  conjectured.  The  letter  of  the  law  conferred 
the  right  of  voting  in  tlie  town-meeting,  as  well  as 
at  the  charter  elections,  on  freemen  of  the  colony 
only,  though' all  inhabitants  might  participate  in  the 
deliberations  or  be  compelled  to  fill  ofHces ;  and  the 
freemen  were  but  a  minority,  and  a  small  minority, 
of  the  freeholders.  But,  though  the  law  was  thus  re- 
strictive, there  is  reason  to  believe  the  practice  iii 
town-meeting  was  far  more  democratic,  and  that  from 
a  comparatively  early  day  all  who  were  accepted  in- 
habitants or  householders  were  by  tacit  common  con- 
sent, if  not  otherwise,  admitted  to  an  equal  voice. 
Tims  it  was  iir  the  town-meeting  that  Massachusetts 
found  the  vigorous  political  life  which  saved  it  from 
atrophy  ;  ^  and  in  Braintree  the  famous  town-meeting 
government  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  in  1690 
develoi)ed  at  last  into  full  being,  —  an  outgrowth,  not 
of  the  congregation,  but  of  the  body  of  proprietors,  or 
stockholders,  assembled  in  corj>orate  form. 

The  active,  recorded  town -meeting  government  of 
Braintree  j)ractically  began,  therefore,  with  that  Revo- 
lution of  1688  which  terminated  the  Stuart  dynasty ; 
and  the  town  sympathized  heartily  in  the  movement 

^  SuprOf  577 ;  Proceedings  Mass.  llisU  Sue.  Series  II.  Tii.  210. 
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wLioK  overtlirew  AiidroH,  tliougli  its  action  exempli- 
fied  the  cxtivine  nlownesa  iu  New  England  of  seven- 
teenth century  jtoliticul  procedui'e.  It  was  on  the 
18th  of  Aiiril  thut  the  popular  listiig  !n  Boston  took 
lilaec,  and  the  uniituin  of  the  Itonu,  a  Ui-ttish  frigate 
then  at  anchor  in  lioston  hilibor,  was  seized,  the  en- 
sign of  revolt  huing  raised  ou  Beacon  IlilL  The  next 
day  Sir  Edmund  Andi-us  wua  confined,  a  captive,  in 
the  fort.  Yet  not  until  tho  20th  of  May,  more  thun 
a  month  later,  were  "the  Inhabitants  of  Draintray 
convened  together  to  give  tlieir  sentiments  and  minds 
ahout  a  present  settlement  of  a  Government,"  They 
then  voted  that  the  inagistiatea  and  deputy  "  chosen 
and  Sworno  in  80  boo  reinstated."  It  was  also  voted 
"  that  the  Hon"!.  Waitt  still  Winthrop  he  major  Gen- 
orall  of  the  Millitia  of  the  Colony  of  tho  Mattalhn- 
HottB,"  wliile  "('iipt.  Kihiiuiid  (JiiiiiMey,"  already  acting 
na  one  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  which  formed  tha 
provisional  government  of  the  colony  until  the  arrival 
of  tho  charter  of  William  and  Mary,  was  authorized 
to  "Signo  our  returne  of  the  names  of  tlie  represen- 
tatives and  tlie  order  therein  given  them  In  the  name 
of  the  Inhabitants."  A  fortnigiit  afterwards  another 
town-mceUng  was  held  to  take  further  action  "  about 
the  emergencies  that  came  under  consideration  "  by 
clioosing  a  representative  to  consult  with  the  Commit- 
tee of  Safety  thereon,  and,  so  far  as  Braintree  was 
concerned,  tlie  Eovolution  of  1688  was  then  complete ; 
tlie  freehohlera  thereupon  at  once  turned  their  atten- 
tion from  large  affairs  of  state  to  providing,  as  already 
mentioned,'  a  hutch  in  which  to  secure  "  good  wife 
Witty,"  sister  of  "Samuel  Speere,"  she  "  being  dis- 
tracted." 

■  S»pra,VA- 
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It  was  not  until  five  years  after  the  Revolution  of 
1G88  that  a  list  of  town  officers  appears  in  the  record- 
book,  but  from  tliat  time  forward  the  machinery  of 
town  government  was  complete.  The  old  theocracy 
then  ceased  to  exist  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of 
the  new  charter ;  religious  toleration  was  secured  to 
those  of  all  Christian  sects  except  papists ;  the  right 
of  suffrage  was  bestowed  on  all  adult  male  inhabit- 
ants, subject  to  a  small  property  qualification;  the 
chief  executive  officers  of  the  province  were  thereaf- 
ter appointed  by  the  King.  The  franchise  was  thus 
greatly  enlarged,  while  the  town -meeting  was  left 
unrestrained  in  action.  Though  not  so  regarded  at 
tlie  time,  the  charter  of  1691  was,  therefore,  from  a 
wide  and  popular  point  of  view,  a  vast  improvement 
on  that  of  1629.  Tlirough  its  operation  the  last  rem- 
nant of  ecclesiastical  organization  was  forced  to  give 
way  to  the  purely  political  organization,  —  the  shadow 
of  theocracy  disappeared,  and  the  town-meeting  as  a 
developed  reality  took  its  place.  The  officers  chosen 
in  Braintree  in  1693,  the  year  in  which  tlie  new  char- 
ter went  into  operation,  were  five  selectmen,  a  town 
clerk  and  a  commissioner,  two  constables,  five  tithing- 
men,  and  eight  viewers  of  fences.  The  next  year 
surveyors  of  highways  and  field -viewers  were  also 
cliosen,  and  the  first  specific  appropriation  was  made. 
It  amounted  to  X9  13s.  in  colonial  money,  the  pound 
being  f3.33,  and  it  is  instructive  in  its  details.  It 
reads  as  follows :  — 

"  five  pounds  to  John  belsher's  widow's  maintenance,  and 
thirty  shilings  to  Thomas  Rev  ill  for  keeping  William  Dim- 
blebee,  and  twenty-five  shilings  for  the  ringing  of  the  bel 
and  sweping  tlie  meeting-house  in  the  year  1694,  and  eight 
shilings  for  mending  the  pound,  seven  shilings  to  William 
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SftfiU  for  <liiiilil«be'8  coiln,  anil  eight  shilings  to  conBtnblei 
for  mrning  the  Toirii,  anil  five  aliiliiiga  for  the  exchuDg  of 
a  Town  cow  tu  Sniniiul  Speer,  and  ten  shilings  to  Thomas 
Bai  for  <lept  for  ringing  tlie  hell  formerly,  tliia  to  \m  i-aiscd 
bj  nto." 

.No  provision  was  made  for  tlie  payment  of  town 
ofBcei-s,  aiiil,  with  the  exception  uf  tlie  consitAblea  who 
notifiiid  tawii~meetiiigs,  tliey  seeiit  at  fitst  to  have 
served  gratuitutinly.  Nor  when,  in  lapBe  of  time,  com- 
pensation was  voted  them  for  their  services,  was  it 
based  on  aiiy  sa-Aa  o|>en  to  the  charge  of  extravagance. 
A  town  treiisiircv  was  first  cliosen  in  March,  1695; 
twoyear»  lattir  Le  was  voted  one  potinil,  or  t3.33,  for 
a  year's  scrviuiis ;  and  thirty-two  years  afterwards  the 
amount  had  increased  to  only  ;£8,  and  that  in  a  paper 
cuiTcncy  depreciated  more  than  one  half.  Id  171T 
the  town  clerk  was  paid  the  sum  of  $13.33  in  full  fur 
his  services  throngli  four  yeara.  For  the  work  done 
by  them  as  assessors  in  the  apportionment  of  the  town 
rate,  the  selectmen  seem  to  have  been  first  paid  in 
1716,  —  there  were  three  of  them  and  tbey  received 
sums  aggi-cgating  $7.67.  Even  as  late  as  1770,  when 
the  board  had  been  increased  to  five,  its  members  were 
Ftllowed  for  their  services  only  the  sum  of  X9,  or  |i6, 
each,  while  the  town  clerk  bad  foi-ty  shillings,  and  the 
constable  £3. 

But  in  a  general  sketch  such  as  the  pi-esent  it  would 
not  be  profitable  to  enter  into  tlie  petty  details  of  mu- 
nicipal legislation  through  monotonous  years.  They 
repeated  each  other.  Regular  votes  were  passed  in 
relation  to  the  church,  the  commons,  the  school ;  and 
it  times  tlie  dissent  of  certain  freemen  from  the  action 
!iad  was  noted.  Certain  large  issues  always  loomed 
ip  as  the  engrossing  questions  of  the  time,  upon  the 
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solution  of  which  the  common  mind  was  fixed.  Now 
it  would  be  the  matter  of  title,  and  determined  resist- 
ance to  the  pretensions  of  Boston  land  claimants ;  and 
then  the  division  of  the  town  into  precincts  would 
force  itself  to  the  front.  The  village  theatre  of  1700 
was  in  fact  exactly  like  the  national  theatre  of  1850, 
excepting  only  that  it  was  not  so  large.  As  the  tariff 
and  bank  issues  in  the  latter  were  succeeded  by  the 
disunion  issue,  so  in  the  former  the  question  of  title 
was  followed  by  the  demand  for  parochial  division. 
The  questions  of  title  to  the  land  and  absentee  owner- 
ship have  already  been  sufiiciently  referred  to,  but  a 
few  words  more  may  be  given  to  the  division  of  the 
town  into  precincts  as  illustrating  the  methods  of  the 
time.  It  has  already  been  stated  ^  that  the  freemen  of 
the  two  sections  were  so  wrought  up  over  this  issue 
that  they  by  no  means  abstained  from  ang^  words, 
and  almost  c«ame  to  blows.  For  a  time  the  battle 
raged  over  the  apportionment  of  the  minister's  salary. 
Then  an  overt  act  of  secession  followed,  and  the  frame 
of  a  new  meeting-house  was  raised.  Finally  a  joint 
committee  of  eight,  four  being  selected  from  each  of 
the  two  precincts,  was  sent  to  "  discourse  with  Mr. 
Fiske  one  with  another,  and  bring  report  to  the  town 
whether  there  can  be  any  proposals  made  that  may  and 
shall  be  complied  with  on  either  side  that  may  be  for 
the  peace  and  satisfaction  of  both  parts  of  the  town." 
It  was  a  committee  of  representative  men,  for  Edmund 
Quincy  served  upon  it,  and  it  went  on  an  errand  of 
l)eace  ;  but,  as  registered,  it  has  now  a  warlike  ring. 
Upon  it  were  a  lieutenant-colonel,  two  captains,  one 
comet,  two  sergeants,  besides  "  Lieut.  Deacon  Savel." 
One  only  bore  no  military  designation,  plain  "  John 
Kuggles,  senior."     This  was  in  March,  1708, 

1  .Su/irrt,  011-13. 
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Apparently  the  comiiiittea  diil  uot  "  discourse  *'  in 
vain,  or  i)erliii|»i  tlie  Hov.  Mr.  Fisku  proveil  a  auucess- 
fiil  pcacomaker ;  for  steps  were  uuuii  taken  towards 
effeuling  a  peaceful  division.  By  December  matters 
liail  been  so  fur  advanced  that  a  u^KKiial  town-iueetiug 
was  called,  as  the  warrant  ran, "  tlieii  and  there  tu  uon- 
Hiilt  and  consider  al)uut,  antl  if  possible  to  fix  n|K>u  a 
Huitable  and  veasonable  line  of  division,  distinction,  or 
limitation.  .  .  ,  That  said  line  be  lovingly  agreed  upou 
nnd  settled  (_if  it  may  be)."  Edmnnd  Quincy  woa 
chosen  inuderatur,  and  thun  ensued  an  angry  and  ei- 
ctting  debate,  for  the  record  ivatls  that  "  after  tha 
wari-aiits  were  read  there  were  some  immediately  that 
did  declare  against  tlie  dividing  of  the  town,  and  that 
they  did  refuse  to  Joyne  with  said  Inhabitants  in  that 
affair,  and  reijucatud  that  it  nii^'ht  be  entered  with 
their  names  in  the  Town  Book."  The  names  were 
then  recorded ;  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  threo 
at  toast  of  those  names  belonged  to  persons  active  in 
organizing  the  Episcopal  church.  They  apparently 
desired  no  settlement  of  paroohiol  disputes  which  did 
not  cover  their  own  case.  But  the  division  of  the  town 
into  separate  precincts  was  none  the  less  etCecbMl,  and 
this  absorbing  issue  disposed  oE. 

Town  government  was  now  thoroughly  organized 
in  Braintree ;  and,  for  purpose  of  illustration,  the  rec- 
ord of  a  single  year  will  not  be  uninatrucUve.  Take, 
for  instance,  that  of  1710-11.  During  tliose  twelve 
months,  from  March  to  March,  three  town-meetings 
were  held,  one  in  March,  one  in  May,  and  one  in 
November.  At  the  March  meeting  town  officers  were 
chosen,  and  a  special  committee  was  appointed  "to 
go  and  search  the  records  at  Boston  with  reference  to 
the  grant  of  the  six  thousand  acres  of  land  by  tlie 
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General  Court  to  the  town  of  Braintree."  ^  Twenty 
shillings  were  also  voted  to  Joseph  Bass  as  a  suitable 
compensation  for  two  yeai*s*  service  as  town  treasurer. 
At  the  May  meeting  the  delegate  to  the  General 
Court  was  chosen,  and  also  a  sealer  of  leather.  At 
the  November  meeting  a  levy  of  thirty  pounds  was 
ordered  to  defray  the  town  charges  for  the  current 
year.  Provision  was  next  made  for  the  increase  of 
the  town  herds,  and  an  appropriation  of  six  pounds 
was  made  therefor.  The  schoolmaster, ''  Mr.  Adams," 
was  tlien  ^^  impowored  to  demand  a  Load  of  wood  of 
each  boy  that  comes  to  school  this  winter."  It  was 
also  further  voted  that  ^^  twelve  pounds  be  raised  for 
John  Penniman,  of  Swansey,  provided  that  the  Town 
be  forever  cleared  of  him."  Finally,  the  further 
order  was  passed  by  the  North  Precinct  freeholders 
that  Mr.  William  Kawson  should  have  "  liberty  to 
build  a  Pew  for  himsolfe  and  Family  whore  the  three 
short  seats  of  the  women's  be,  and  so  to  joyn  home  to 
the  forescat  of  the  women's  in  the  old  Meeting-house 
at  the  southwest  end."  To  this  same  Mr.  Uawson,  it 
will  be  rcmemberetl,  there  hail  ten  years  before  been 
conceded  "  the  privilege  of  making  a  seat  for  his 
family  between  or  upon  the  two  beams  over  the  pul- 
pit, not  darkening  the  pulpit." 

Keference  has  been  made  in  an  earlier  chapter  ^  to 
tlie  difference  which  existed  in  early  New  England 
life,  between  church  usages  and  town-meeting  usages, 
and  to  the  rude  political  equality  which  was  such  a 
striking  feature  in  the  latter.  In  the  case  of  Braintree, 
this  was  well  illustrated  by  an  incident  which  occurred 
in  1758.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  annually  elected 
town  constable  to  collect  all  t«ixes.     The  office,  there- 
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fore,  was  avoided ;    for  not  only  did  it  entail  lUucb  \ 
work,  but,  until  after  the  yeai-  1740,  tliis  wovk  ^ 
wholly    itDreinnueiat^tl.       It  was    looked   upon    aa  a  ] 
public  duty  to  bo  performed   by  every  one  in  turn. 
Nor  was  this  all,  for  niider  tlio  luw  as  it  then  stood  1 
the  constable  hiul  to  aeuouiit  for  the  bticea  included  lO  J 
the  levy  whicli  lie  bail  failed  to  collect,  ns  well  as  for  % 
those  he  aetnally  received.      A  dangerous  liability,  | 
tliurefoii;,  attaclied  to  tlio  office  ;  and  not  without  refu-  | 
Goii  was  it  argued  iu  tlie  town -nice  ting  of  17GG  tliat  j 
"  collecting  taxes  hatl  laid  tliu  foundation  for  the  ruia 
of  many  fuiuilics."     So  much  was  the  office  avoided  1 
that  as  early  us  1710,  tlie  meeting-house  bell  being 
cracked,    ono    Daniel    Legaree   offered     to    mend 
"  ujxm  condition  of  his  being  freed  from  being  chose   ' 
a  Constable;"  and  the  pieeint-t  arcepted   the  offer, 
providing  that  "if  anything  should  happen  whereby 
[the  bell]  should  be  melted  or  broken,  tliat  [Legaree] 
will  return  the  same  weiglit  of  the  same  metal  that  ho 
receives."     At  the  March  town-meeting  of  1761,  John 
Adams  says,  *'  when  I  had  no  suspicion,  I  heard  my 
name   pronounced  in  a  nomination  of  surveyors  of 
highways.      I   waa  very  wroth,  because  I  knew    no 
better,  but  said  nothing.     My  friend  Dr.  Savil  cania 
to  me  and  told  me  that  he  had  nominated  me  to  pre- 
vent mo  fi'om  being  nominated  as  constublo.     'For,* 
said  the  doctor,  '  they  make  it  a  rnlo  to  comj)el  every 
man  to  serve  either  as  constable  or  surveyor,  or  to 
jiay  a  fine.' "     This  was  quite  true  ;  nor  could  John 
Adams  well  have  failed  to  know  it.     He  Wl  prabably 
thought  that,  as  a  college  graduate  and  student  of 
law,  ho  woidd   be  exempted   from   the  common  rule. 
If  he  did  think  so,  he  should   have  known   better. 
There  were  no  exemptions  allowed ;    and,  indeed,  it 
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was  one  of  the  rough  town-meeting  joke*  to  elect  men 
constables  who  had  never  served,  and  make  them  pay 
tlie  fine.  For  instance,  in  1734,  Josiali  (^uincy,  then 
a  young  man  of  twenty-five,  was  elected  ;  and  the 
record  reads^  "  Mr.  Josiah  Quincy  refused  to  serve, 
and  paid  his  fine  down,  being  five  pounds."  So  John 
Borland,  belonging  to  one  of  the  few  wealthy  families 
in  the  town,  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England 
society  and  subsequently  a  Tory,  was  chosen  consta- 
ble in  1756,  though  then  excused  from  serving;  but 
in  1757  he  was  chosen  again  and  appears  to  have 
served.  In  1744  General  Joseph  Palmer,  being  then 
fifty-eight,  a  man  of  fortune  and  a  deat^on,  was  duly 
chosen  constable  at  the  annual  March  meeting  over 
which  he  was  at  the  time  presiding  as  moderator. 
But  he  "refused  serving  as  incompatible  with  his 
clnirch  office."  In  1728,  Moses  Belcher  was  chosen  ; 
and  he  <lec'laring  non-acceptance,  William  Fields  was 
next  chosen.  Fields  also  declaring  his  non-acoep- 
tance,  "John  Adams  being  by  a  majority  of  votes 
chosen,  he  declared  his  acceptance."  In  1735  no  less 
than  twenty-five  pounds  were  paid  in  as  fines  for  non- 
acceptance,  and  those  fines  were  looked  upon  as  so 
considerable  a  source  of  revenue  that  in  1730  it  was 
voted  tliat  the  money  paid  in  on  this  account  should 
be  for  the  benefit,  not  of  the  town  as  a  wliole,  but  of 
the  particular  precinct  in  which  the  person  who  paid 
it  might  live.  Colonel  John  Qnincy's  only  son,  Nor- 
ton, was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1756,  and  two 
years  later,  at  a  town  -  meeting  held  on  Septeml)er 
11th,  he  was  duly  chosen  constable.  A  week  after- 
wards another  town-meeting  was  held.  Colonel  John 
Quincy  was  then  a  man  of  nearly  seventy,  and  for 
almost  fifty  years  he  had   been  the  roost   prominent 
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personage  in'tlio  town.  He  was  looked  up  to  with 
that  respeist  which  in  the  popuhii-  luind  alwiiys  accom- 
punies  advaiiuiiijf  yuara  attsociateil  witli  high  piiblia 
office.  The  oUI  uinn  sceniK  to  have  thunglit  tlie  choioa 
of  his  Bull  as  town  constable  an  act  dciugatury  to  him- 
self ;  so  he  went  into  the  meeting,  and,  as  the  record 
says,  '^  desired  his  son  might  bo  exuused  fi'om  serving 
constable."  Among  tlioso  to  whom  this  request  was 
addressed  there  could  not  have  been  many  who  i-e- 
meiiibered  a  time  when  the  man  wlio  made  it  liad  not, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  presided  at  town -meetings. 
They  wero  not  wanting  in  deference  to  years  and 
standing;  and,  if  they  would  defer  to  any  one,  they 
would  surely  defer  to  him.  But,  clearly,  tliey  thought 
that  Colonel  Quincy  was  now  demanding  fur  himself 
and  hia  an  excm|)tion  from  pnbliu  service  which 
amounted  to  little  less  than  a  denial  of  equality. 
Such  an  ossiiinption  of  superiority  was  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  towD  government.  And  so,  the 
record  proceeds,  "after  reasons  offered,"  the  request 
to  be  ezeu3e<1  was  *'  passed  in  the  negative,"  and  the 
town  treasurer  was  directed  "  to  call  on  said  Norton 
(Juincy  for  his  fine."  Ap|>arently  the  old  man  felt 
this  slight,  as  he  regarded  it,  deeply,  for  Itis  name 
does  not  i^in  appear  in  the  town  records,  though  it 
was  nine  years  yet  before  lie  died.  But  young  Norton 
Quincy  accepted  the  rebuke  in  the  true  B]>irit  He 
paid  his  fine ;  and  tho  next  year,  when  the  town  again 
chose  him  constable,  he  quietly  accepted  the  office  and 
performed  its  duties. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

COLONIAL  WARS  AND  TOWN  CONTENTIONS. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  there  is  no  trace  whatever 
of  the  Indian  wars  to  be  found  in  the  Braintree  records, 
and  yet  it  does  not  need  to  be  said  tliat  Braintree  could 
not  have  escaped  its  share  of  the  burdens  of  that 
severest  New  England  trial  when,  and  when  only  in 
New  England  history,  the  enemy  was  at  almost  every 
door.  The  long  struggle  with  the  French  was  carried 
on  at  a  distance,  and,  so  far  as  Massachusetts  was  con- 
cerned, entailed  heavy  drafts  for  men  and  money ;  but 
no  camp-fire  smoke  was  seen  or  hostile  shot  heard 
within  the  colony's  limits.  The  forays  of  the  llcvolu- 
tion  were  limited  to  the  coast  and  one  short  memorable 
inarch  to  Concord.  The  war  of  1812  caused  for  Mas- 
sachusetts nothing  more  than  needless  alarms  along 
the  shore.  The  Rebellion  was  fought  out  at  a  distance. 
Not  so  the  Indian  wars.  The  struggle  then,  where  it 
was  not  actually  over  the  hearthstone,  was  at  the  thres- 
hold. Braintree  was  one  of  the  more  fortunate  towns. 
Though  a  few  wretched  Indians  lingered  within  its 
limits  down  even  to  the  middle  of  the  next  century, 
the  groat  plague  of  1G16  had  in  the  vicinity  of  "  the 
Mount  "  done  its  work  thoroughly.  Rum  and  small- 
pox finished  what  little  pestilence  had  left.  Accord- 
ingly, Braintree  was  never  called  upon,  until  King 
Philip's  war,  for  anything  more  than  men  and  money. 

The  first  draft  of  this  kind  was  in  August,  1G45.    A 
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wat  with  Faasacus  ami  the  Niirrajjanaetta  was  tlieu 
throateiiiiig,  mid  Major-Oeneial  Gibbons,  he  who  hiul 
been  a  uompanioii  of  Mortuira  ut  tlie  Mount  WolIiiitUtii 
of  the  ohl  May-pole  dftys,  was  sent  out  in  coniinaiid  of 
a  force  of  two  luindrod  men.  lli-uintreo,  Weymouth 
and  Dorchester  were  oi-dered  to  furnish  three  horses, 
with  saddles  and  bridles,  "  to  be  at  Boston  by  seven 
o'tilock  in  the  morning,  the  18th  of  thisCth  month,"  to 
accompany  (leneral  Gibbons ;  and  it  was  Mr.  Toraiison, 
of  the  Bratntree  clmrt'li,  who  was  selected  "to  sound 
the  silver  trumpet  along  with  his  army."  Among  the 
eommissary  stores  of  this  exi>edition  were  included  — 
"  Bread,  tonn  thonsatid  ;  heif,  six  hogsheads  ;  fish,  tenn 
kintalls,"  etc.,  —  "  ationg  water,  one  hogshead  ;  wine 
at  your  ]>loasni-e  ;  beere,  one  tunu."  These  preparations 
proved  too  iniii^h  for  the  sava<;us  and,  it  has  already 
been  said,  they  succumbed  before  a  blow  was  stniok. 

Again  in  1653,  the  commissioners  of  the  ooafederaoy 
of  New  England  colonies  "  conceived  themselves  called 
by  God  to  make  a  present  war  against  Ninigret,  the 
Niantio  sachem,"  and  the  next  year  it  fell  to  Maaaa- 
chusetts  to  raise  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  soldiers, 
foot  and  horse,  to  go  forth  in  that  cause.  Braintree's 
quota  was  fonr  men.  Simon  Willard,  of  Concord,  was 
in  command,  and  he  mustered  liis  foi-ee  at  Dedham  on 
the  9th  of  Oi;tobor,  1655,  and  Iwl  it  off  through  ProT- 
idence  to  tho  shores  of  Long  Island  Sonnd.  In  fifteen 
days  he  was  hack  at  Dedham,  having  accomplished  a 
military  promena<le. 

Twenty  years  later  came  King  Philip's  war,  and 
Braintree  is  said  now  to  have  received  a  scratch  from 
the  wildcat's  claw.  An  insignificant  Indian  raid  oo- 
curred,  an<l  four  persons  were  killed,  —  "  three  men 
and  a  woman.     The  woman  they  earned  about  six  or 
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seven  miles,  and  then  killed  her  and  hung  her  up  in  an 
unseemly  and  barbarous  manner  by  the  wayside  lead- 
ing from  Braintree  to  Bridgewater."  In  consequence 
of  the  alarm  occasioned  by  this  raid,  a  sort  of  fron- 
tier post  was  es^blished  on  the  Bridgewater  road,  and 
Bichard  Tliayer,  the  same  who  a  few  years  later 
})osed  as  claimant  of  the  whole  Braintree  townshi]) 
by  virtue  of  the  Wampatuck  deed,  was  put  in  charge 
of  it.  Thayer  was  evidently  a  man  of  a  type  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  Massachusetts  at  all  periods  of 
its  history,  men  in  whom  the  elements  of  the  brag- 
gart and  the  impostor  are  compounded,  and  who,  hav- 
ing an  unbounded  assurance,  seek  to  live  by  their 
wits.  So  now  Thayer,  who  had  been  "  impressed  "  as 
one  of  Brain  tree's  quota,  was  conspicuous  for  spread- 
ing noisy,  false  alarms,  and  afterwards  claimed  the 
glory  of  capturing  one  Jolni  Indian  ;  tliough  his  par- 
ticipation in  tliis  last  exploit  was  by  others  denied, 
while  the  poor  savage  was,  furthermore,  represented 
as  being  at  the  time  he  was  mcode  a  captive  '^  so  feeble 
and  weake  that  he  came  creeping  under  the  fences, 
and  not  able  for  any  action,  being  without  arms." 
Nevertheless  Thayer  afterwards  brought  in  a  bill  for 
services  and  disbursements,  amounting  to  thirteen 
pounds,  which  the  "Military  Committee  of  Brain- 
tree" promptly  disallowed.  In  1G75  the  town  was 
called  ui)on  to  furnish  nineteen  men  for  active  duty, 
seven  of  tliem  mounted.  These  figures  now  have  an 
inconsiderable  sound,  and  convey  but  a  slight  idea  of 
the  stress  of  war  ;  yet  a  call  for  nineteen  men  was  to 
Braintree  of  1G75,  with  its  ninety  families,  as  lieavy  a 
draft  AS  a  call  for  GOO  men  from  those  inhabiting  the 
same  territory  during  the  war  of  the  Ilebellion,  a  lit- 
tle less  than  two  centuries  later.^ 

*  Assuiniiig  tlio  population  of  Brnintreo  to  have  been  500  in  1075,  — 
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Tn  1G90  ciime  the  Frciioli  war,  and  Bi-aintree  was 
[galled  upon  to  furiiiiili  thirteen  men  for  this  ill-fated 
Quebec  expedition  undor  Sir  William  Phipi>B.  The 
fate  of  those  inun  was  hard.  Tho  town  records  tell  it 
ill  a  way  not  to  he  improved  upon  :  — 

"  The  9lli  of  August  tliere  went  soliliere  to  Canailo,  in  tlie 
year  IIJOO,  and  the  smallpox  was  aboi'd,  and  they  died  sis  of 
it  J  four  thrown  overboard  at  Cnpe  Aim,  Coipoi'al  Juhu  Pnr- 
iiieiiter,  Isiiiak  Thayer,  Kijhraim  Coj)tlftnd  and  Ehenezer 
Owen,  tlicy  ;  and  Samuel  Bas  aud  John  Cheny  was  thrown 
Dvcrboard  at  Nantaskett." 

Two  more  of  the  thirteeii,  making  eiglit  in  all,  died 
shortly  after  vcaeliing  home :  yet,  according  to  the 
Bev.  Cotton  Mather,  "during  the  nhsenca  of  tho 
forces  tho  wheels  of  prayer  in  New  England  had  been 
continually  going  round."  From  the  beginning  thia 
Bxjiedition  had  not  been  popular  in  Braintrea.  The 
young  men  refused  to  be  iinprosscd,  and  Col.  Edmund 
Quincy,  on  whom  had  fallen  the  duty  of  supplying  tho 
contingent  called  for,  had  been  forced  to  write  to  old 
Governor  Bradatreet,  then  the  licad  of  the  provisional 
government,  that  there  were  among  those  impressed 
in  Braintree  "  but  two  or  three  wlio  will  go.  I  can 
do  no  more,  without  there  be  some  sent  for,  and  made 
Bxaniplo  to  tho  rest.  To  behold  such  a  spirit  is  of  an 
awful  consideration." 

The  French  and  Indian  war  was  followed  by  a  long 
period  of  quiet ;  and  after  the  division  of  the  Br^ntree 
shurch  had  been  effected  there  was  little  about  whieU 

iiid  in  1083,  it  GoiuiBled  of  "  about  ninety  oi  liumlre.l  fomiliet  ti  tlu 
moaf'-^a  Utj  of  nineteen  men  in  that  jsar  would  Iibtb  been  eqni*- 
ilent  to  ft  levy  of  250  men  from  Qninoy  alone  in  lBGl-5,  wlisn  tlie 
popolu^anwu  returned  at  6,748.  The  largeat  number  of  men  who 
mlialed  from  Quincy  in  any  dim  year  of  tLe  Rebellion  «■■  3lM  in  18(11. 
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the  town  was  under  any  call  to  agitate  itself,  though  in 
point  of  fact  there  was  one  matter  which  seems  to  have 
stirred  the  local  waters  to  their  lowest  depth :  indeed 
it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  during  the  ninety 
years  which  elapsed  between  the  close  of  King  Philip's 
war  and  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  Braintree  was 
ever  so  excited  over  any  emergency  in  public  affairs, 
as  it  was  in  1736,  over  a  controversy  with  one  Thomas 
Vinton  concerning  the  obstruction  caused  to  the  pas- 
sage of  alewives  up  into  the  Braintree  ponds  by  the 
dam  in  the  Monatiquot  at  the  old  iron- works.  Vinton 
had,  in  1720,  purchased  the  hind  on  which  the  iron- 
works stood.  The  attempt  to  maimfacture  iron  there 
had  years  before  been  finally  abandoned  as  unprofit- 
able ;  but  the  dam  which  furnished  water-power  was 
still  standing,  and  it  seems  to  have  obstructed  for  no 
sufficient  cause  the  passage  of  the  fisli  up  the  river 
during  the  spawning  season.  It  is  singular  now  in 
studying  the  course  of  earlier  town-life  on  the  Mas- 
sachusetts seaboard,  to  notice  the  importance  of  the 
alewives.  "  Their  ai\nual  return  *  with  such  longing 
desire  after  the  fresh-water  ponds  '  —  as  an  old  chron- 
icler writes — was  the  most  important  event  of  the 
year."  ^  Long  now  unheard  of  and  unthought  of  in 
Braintree,  a  century  and  a  half  ago  these  "historic 
fishes  "  not  only  vexed  town-meetings,  but  because  of 
them  tlie  whole  community  was  wrought  to  such  a 
pitch  of  excitement  that  it  took  the  law  into  its  own 
hands.  There  was  never  any  other  similar  experience 
in  the  town's  history.  The  matter  must  long  have 
been  under  discussion  among  the  people,  and  there 
was  much  feeling  in  regard  to  this  vested  private 
right  wliich  ran  counter  to  a  public  right  in  no  way 

*  Bliss,  Colonial  Times  on  Buzzard's  Bay,  100-0. 
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lesB  vested.  At  last  the  issue  was  brought  up  for  1 
action  by  an  mtkle  in  the  warniiit  for  a  tuwit-tnect-  I 
iiig  called  for  tlie  lOtli  of  March,  1736.  The  ur.  J 
tide  reail :  —  "  To  consider  and  determine  on  some  1 
effectual  means  of  giving  tlio  Fiah  free  passage  up  th«  1 
River  at  tlie  Iron  works  &cj"  and,  after  wai-m  dfi-  I 
bate,  a  committee  was  apj)oiiited  to  treat  with  Mr.  I 
Vinton  for  tlic  surrender  of  his  rights.  At  a  sjtecia]  ' 
meeting  called  a  month  later  to  receive  tlie  report  of  I 
this  committee,  its  ohairman,  Lieut.  Joseph  Crosby,  J 
stated  verbally :  — 

"  'riiat  lliey  liad  been  witli  Mr.  Tliomas  Vinton  and  hi 
asked  of  liiin,  un  wluit  terms  he  wuidd  quit  liia  Claim  to  (] 
River  aforesaid,  To  whiuh  (they  aaiil)  he  nnulo  tig  answer],  j 
and  Mr.  Vintun  being  [>i-eseut  at  the  meeting,  TLe  modera'*    ' 
tur  [Betijaiain  NeulJ  put  the  Qnettlion   lo  liiiii,  whether  he 
would  part  with  his  Right  in  tlie  River,  To  whicli  he  made 
answer,  that  ho  wouhl  not  sell  his  Riglit  therein  on  any 
tcarma  whatsoever.     Tlie  moderator  tlien  put  the  Question 
to  the  meeting  whether  they  would  defend  their  lUghts  in 
said  River  against  the  claims  of  all  persons,  whatsoever.  It 
passed  in  the  affirmative,  against  which  John  Hunt  entered 
dissent.     Then  the  Question  was  put  Whether  they  woold 
raise  money  to  defrey  the  charge  that  may  arise  in  defend- 
ing their  Rights,  It  jiassed  in  tlie  alBrmative,  against  which 
Ensign  John  Hunt  and  Benjamin  Ludden  dissented. 

"Then  Voted,  That  One  Hundred  Puunds  shall  be  aa> 
sessed  on  the  Town  (if  need  be)  tu  defrey  the  charge  of  de- 
fending their  Rights  abovesaid. 

"  Then  the  Question  was  put,  whether  they  would  chose  .- 
a  Committee  To  Take  care  that  the  River  be  kept  clear  of 
all  obstructions  to  the  passage  of  the  Fish,  and  to  prosecute 
in  the  Law  all  such  as  shall  liinder  or  obstruct  their  passage 
in  Said  River.     It  passed  in  the  affirmative." 

The   committee   now  appointed  was  eapeciaUy  an- 
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tliorized  to  submit  the  whole  matter  in  dispute  to  a 
reference  of  "  indifferent  men,"  if  Vinton  would  con- 
sent to  so  doing.  He  would  come  to  no  terms ;  and 
apparently  the  committee  was  afraid  to  do  anything. 
In  any  event,  its  action  certainly  was  not  energetio 
enough  to  meet  the  views  of  the  townsmen,  and  an- 
other meeting  was  held  on  the  23d  of  August.  A 
vote  was  then  passed  tliat  *'*'  all  such  things  as  obstruct 
the  Passage  in  l^pnaticut  River,  in  any  part  thereof 
be  removed."  It  was  further  voted  not  to  continue 
the  former  committee,  nor  to  add  to  it  other  *^meet 
Persons ; "  but  a  wholly  new  committee  was  chosen, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  "  The  Ilonble.  Leonard  Vas- 
sal, Esq."  This  committee  appears  to  have' had  re- 
course at  once  to  high-handed  measures.  They  pulled 
the  dam  down ;  thus  summarily  abating  what  the  town 
regarded  as  a  public  nuisance.  In  consequence  of  this 
action  another  town-meeting  was  held  on  the  14th  of 
September,  at  which  Mr.  Benjamin  Neal,  a  member 
of  the  committee,  was  chosen  moderator.  It  was  then 
voted  that  the  committee  should  be  empowered  to  de- 
fend all  individuals  against  any  action  which  Mr. 
Vinton  might  bring,  "  excepting  any  charg  Mr.  Vin- 
ton shall  or  may  recover  of  any  person  or  persons  by 
making  out  a  Riot." 

Tliree  weeks  later  still  another  special  meeting  was 
called,  and  a  vote  was  passed  offering  Vinton  three 
hundred  pounds  in  bills  of  credit  if  he  would  quit- 
claim to  the  town  all  his  right  in  the  river,  and  dis- 
continue legal  proceedings  against  those  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  pulling  down  of  the  dam.  "Mr. 
Vinton  being  present,  declared  his  acceptance  of  the 
Towns  offer,  and  promised  to  comply  with  their  de- 
mands, concerning  a  Deed  of  his  Right  in  said  River.' 
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It  was  then  voted  that,  after  the  oouimittoe  had  dons 
what  thoy  sliouM  ece  cause  to  do  about  clearing  the 
liver,  Mr.  Vinton  should  be  at  "  liberty  to  take  away 
the  remainder  of  tlio  stuff,  at  any  time  at  his  leisure." 

Yet  another  meeting  was  held  before  this  matter 
was  fully  disjKtsed  of.  There  seems  to  liave  been  a 
Btrong  feeling  that  the  town  had  dealt  too  liberally 
with  Vinton.  Accordingly,  the  meeting  had  hanlly 
come  to  order  and  chosen  its  inod^ator  when  "  I'etcr 
Marquand  appeared  and  declared  that  he  had  no 
warning  to  the  meeting,  and  therefore  detiired  his  de- 
acnt  might  be  entered  against  the  meeting  and  all 
that  niigiit  be  therein  Transacted,"  Nevertheless,  the 
town  proceeded  to  tax  itself  to  the  amount  of  the 
tlnt!0  hiindi-cd  pounds  which  it  had  agreed  tn  pay  Mr. 
Vinton.  But  its  action  did  not  paas  without  a  strong 
protest  from  the  minority.  No  less  than  twenty-fonr 
persons  insisted  upon  liaving  their  names  recoi-ded  ia 
opposition. 

In  the  record  for  the  year  1757  there  is  anotlier 
passage  which  shows  in  a  curious  way  bow  thoroughly 
the  parliamentary  system  had  become  a  part  of  politi- 
cal habit.  In  the  rough  towu-meedng  they  evinced 
as  much  respect  for  precedent  as  wa«  shown  at  West- 
minster. They  had  their  customs,  with  all  the  force 
of  law.  The  question  was  on  the  eleetiou  of  select- 
men.    The  record  is  as  follows :  — 

"  The  votes  being  called  for  hrot  in  and  examined  it  ap- 
peared that  Coll.  Joeiali  Quincy,  Mr.  Jonatlisn  Allen,  Mr> 
Denjamin  Purler  were  cliosen  by  a  majority  of  votes,  CapL 
Richai'd  Brackett  and  Cnpt.  Eben  'Hiayer,  Junr.,  were 
cliuaun  according  to  the  usual  cuBtoni  of  said  Town  as  liav- 
ing more  votes  than  any  others,  and  were  Declared  Select- 
men by  the  Moderator  according  to  tlio  custom  of  said 
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Town.  Upon  which  and  much  Dispute  Respecting  the  Le- 
gallity  of  the  aforesaid  choice,  Messrs.  William  Penniman, 
Samuel  Bass,  Peter  Adams,  Jonathan  Rawson,  Ehenezer 
Adams,  John  Adams,  John  Hunt,  Samuel  Bass,  Junr., 
Josiah  Capen,  and  John  Clark  Entered  their  Dissent  against 
the  proceedings  of  the  said  meeting.  After  much  Debate 
Respecting  the  Legallity  of  Capt  Brackett  and  Capt. 
Thayers  choice  as  Selectmen  the  Question  was  put  by  the 
Modr.  whether  the  Town  would  then  confirm  said  choice. 
Voted  and  passed  in  the  affirmative." 

The  last  struggle  with  the  French  and  Indians  was  at 
this  time  already  two  years  old.  Braddock  had  been 
defeated  before  Fort  Duquesne  in  July,  1755,  and  in 
May,  1750,  war  between  Great  Britain  and  France  was 
formally  declared.  It  was  the  great  administration 
of  William  Pitt,  and  the  province  resounded  with  war- 
like preparations  as  exi)edition  on  expedition  went 
forth  ;  but,  through  all  tlic  din,  Braintree  scorns  to 
have  pursued  the  absolutely  even  tenor  of  its  ancient 
ways.  In  the  records  of  the  town  there  is  no  trace  of 
famous  events.  The  usual  town-meetings  were  held, 
but  even  less  than  the  usual  interest  attached  to  them. 
Questions  of  commons  and  ways  were  discussed ;  fines 
were  imposed  or  remitted  ;  schools  were  provided  for  ; 
and  from  XGO  to  £150  was  annually  ordered  to  be 
levied  to  meet  current  expenses :  but  of  the  stress  of 
war  in  the  form  of  calls  for  men,  supplies  and  money 
there  is  no  indication.  Yet  these  must  have  come  and 
been  felt,  and  that  severely,  for  a  partial  examination 
of  the  provincial  muster-rolls  has  shown  that  between 
1756  and  17G0  more  than  two  hundred  Braintree 
men  did  military  service.  Some  were  impressed ;  the 
greater  niunber  volunteered.  Twenty-eight  took  part 
in  the  unfortunate  Crown  Point  expedition  of  1756, 
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serving  during    tliat   season  only.     ITutdliinaoi 
tliat  "  when  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  went  baclt  to  J 
Canada,  tlie  provincial  army  broke  iij»  and  returnetl  to   ■ 
the  governuient  in  whieb  it  bad  been  raised.     Many  ' 
bad  deserted  and  mure  bad  died  while  tbe;  lay  en- 
camped.    Many  died  upon  tbe  road,  and  many  died 
of  tbe  eamp  distemper  after  they  wei-e  at  borne." 

The  following  year  the  eapitnlation  of  Fort  William 
Ilcnryto  Montcalm  and  the  Bubsequcut  massacre  o{    '. 
its   garriann  by  savagea  spread  a  panic  all   through  I 
New  England.     Those  living  west  of  the  Connecticut  J 
were  ordered  to  destroy  their  wheel  carriages  and  to  J 
drive  in  their  cattle,  while  the  anthorities  hoped  to  [ 
liuld  the  line  of  that  river.     Nearly  the  whole  military  I 
force   of    the  colony  was    called  to  arms,  and,  froni 
IJraintru*^,  Ciipt.  Petur  Thayur'a  coinjiany  was  niarched 
as  far  as  Roxbury.     Tbey  lay  there  in  camp  for  some 
days ;  and  then,  the  alarm  having  Gubsided,  returned 
borne.     Sonao  seven  or  eight  Braintree  men  are  known 
to  have  been  in  the  garrison  of  Fort  William  Henry 
at  tbe  time  of  tbe  Bui-render. 

The  next  year,  in  response  to  the  strong,  personal 
apx>eal  of  Pitt,  Massachusetts  put  forth  what  abe  then 
supposed  to  he  her  utmost  efforts.  A  levy  of  seven 
thousand  men  was  ordered.  Forty-five  hundred  only 
could  be  raised  by  voluntary  enlistment,  and  tbe  re- 
mainder hail  to  be  drafted.  They  composed  part  of 
tbe  force  intended  to  operate  against  Ticotulcroga,  at 
tbe  head  of  which  Lord  Howe  was  killed.  In  it  were 
at  least  thirty  men  from  Braintree  ;  and  dnnng  the 
same  season  twelve  more  enlisted  on  tbe  ship  of  war 
King  George.  The  year  ensuing  (1769}  Haw  the 
fall  of  Quebec,  and  brought  the  war  to  a  practical 
close.     While  Wolfe,  with  his  regulars  niQYed  agiunst 
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Quebec,  the  provincial  levies  relieved  the  garrisons  of 
Nova  Scotia.  To  tliis  force  Braintree  contributed  a 
quota  of  some  forty  men,  while  more  took  part  in  the 
operations  under  Amherst  which  resulted  in  the  fall 
of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point. 

The  terms  of  enlistment  during  this  war  were  short, 
and  the  name  of  the  same  man  often  appears  more 
than  once  on  the  rolls.  But  during  those  three  years 
it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  Braintree  furnished, 
apart  from  the  promenade  of  Captain  Thayer's  com- 
pany in  August,  1757,  one  hundred  different  men  for 
actual  service.  The  population  of  the  town  was  then 
about  two  thousand,  of  whom  some  five  hundred  were 
males  above  sixteen.  From  this  it  would  appear  that 
at  least  one  man  in  each  Bve  of  those  belonging  to  the 
town,  who,  during  the  war,  were  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  was  put  into  the  field. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


THE  BEVOLDTIONART  EPOCH. 

Wixn  the  close  of  tlte  Frencli  war  a  new  generation 
came  on  the  Briiiiitrce  stage.  Tlie  last  recorded  ap- 
pearance of  Jolin  Qiiincy  at  the  town-meetings  was 
ill  Se]>tenil>er,  1758,  ami  Deacon  Jolin  Adams,  though 
a  selectman  in  1758,  was  not  again  chosen  to  that 
oHico,  and  died  two  years  later.  But  in  1761,  though 
hisi  name  does  not  appear  on  the  records,  the  younger 
John  Adams  has  asserted  that  he  was  chosen  surveyor 
of  highways,  and  from  this  time  forward  his  presenoe 
in  the  town  made  itself  perceptibly  felt.  The  active, 
inquiring  mind  was  at  work  impelled  by  all  the  ner- 
vous energy  of  youth. 

Meanwhile  now  issues  began  to  take  shape.  The 
report  in  favor  of  selling  the  north  cominona,  and  thus 
finally  disposing  of  a  matter  of  long  standing  contro- 
versy, was  presented  at  the  town-meeting  of  April  1, 
1765,  jnst  ten  days  before  Parliament  passed  the 
Stamp  Act.  When  the  news  of  the  passage  of  that 
act  reached  New  England  it  caused  prodigious  excite- 
ment everywhere.  In  Braintree  John  Adams  took 
the  matter  up  at  once.     He  says,  — 

"  I  drew  up  a  peti^on  to  the  selectmen  of  Bruntree,  and 
pTocared  it  to  be  signed  by  a  nnmber  of  the  respectable  in- 
liabitants,  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  town  to  instruct  tbeir  rep- 
resentative in  rclntion  to  the  stamps." 

The  town  met  in  tlio  Middle  Precinct  meeting-lionse 
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on  the  24th  of  September.    Norton  Quincy  was  chosen 
moderator.     Mr.  Adams  then  goes  on,  — 

''  I  prepared  a  draught  of  instructions  at  home  and  carried 
them  with  me.  The  cause  of  the  meeting  was  explained  at 
some  length,  and  the  state  and  danger  of  the  country  pointed 
out ;  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  instructions,  of 
which  I  was  nominated  as  one.  We  retired  to  Mr.  Niles' 
house ;  my  draught  was  produced,  and  unanimously  adopted 
without  amendment,  reported  to  the  town,  and  acce[)ted 
without  a  dissenting  voice.  These  were  published  in  Dra- 
per's paper,  as  that  printer  first  applied  to  me  for  a  copy. 
Tliey  were  decided  and  spirited  enough.  They  rang  through 
the  state  and  were  adopted  in  so  many  words,  as  I  was  in- 
formed by  the  representatives  of  that  year,  by  forty  towns, 
as  instructions  to  their  representatives." 

These  instructions  were  printed  in  the  Boston  Ga- 
zette of  October  14,  1705,  and  in  comparing  them 
with  some  of  an  opposito  nature  coming  simultane- 
ously from  the  town  of  Marblchcad,  a  correspondent 
of  the  Evening  Post  picked  out  at  the  time  one  para- 
graph as  "  worthy  to  be  wrote  in  letters  of  gold,"  It 
was  the  following :  — 

"We  further  Recommend  the  most  Clear  and  explicit 
assertion  and  vindication  of  our  Rights  and  Liberties  to  be 
entered  on  the  Public  Records  that  the  world  may  know  in 
the  Present  and  all  future  Generations,  that  we  liave  a  clear 
knowledge  and  a  just  sense  of  those  Rights  and  Liberties  and 
that  with  submission  to  devine  Providence,  we  never  can  be 
slaves." 

The  «inthorsliip  of  this  paper  brought  the  young 
Braintrce  lawyer  into  popular  prominence,  and  upon 
the  18th  of  the  following  December  the  town  of  Boston 
retained  him  to  appear  with  Gridley  and  Otis  before 
the  Governor  and  Council  in  support  of  the  memorial 
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praying  that  the  coiirta  of  l:iw  might  bo  opened.  It 
was  a  week  Iiituv,  on  CliristniHS  day,  that  he  and  \i\* 
wifa  "di-auU  tva  at  Gi-ai  id  father  Quiiioy'ii"  at  Mount 
Wollaston,  and  found  the  "  old  gGutleinan  inquisitivfl 
about  the  bearing,"  A  few  days  af tor,  referring  to  tlio 
dangers  of  the  times,  ha  wrote  in  Ids  diary,  —  "  Liut 
the  towns  and  tlie  representatives  renounce  every  stamp 
man  and  every  trimmer  next  May  I "  Tliat  slow  and 
familiar  process  of  {lopular  eilucation  through  wliieb  a 
whole  people  is  gradually  worked  up  to  the  war  pit«h 
was  now  going  on.  It  was  the  smne  process  in  1765 
wbicli  had  been  witnessed  in  England  one  bundi-ed  and 
thirty  years  before,  and  which  was  again  to  b«  wit- 
nessed in  America  ninety  yoara  laUtr,  —  tlie  process 
by  which,  as  tho  necessity  for  action  becomes  gradu- 
ally apparent,  the  spirit  of  oonserviitism,  cxjiri'ssi-d 
through  doubts  and  fears  and  efforts  at  compromise, 
is  slowly  overcome.  During  the  winter  of  1765-6, 
young  John  Adams  probably  felt  some  anxiety  in  re- 
gard to  the  attitude  of  Braintree,  for  the  North  Pre- 
cinct, he  afterwards  declared  in  a  letter  which  has  been 
printed,  was  at  that  time  "  a  very  focus  of  Episcopal 
bigotry,  intrigue,  intolerance  and  persecution."  The 
local  Episcopal  influence  was  certainly  great,  and  one 
of  its  prominent  representatives  was  on  the  board  of 
selectmen.  On  the  other  hand,  so  intense  was  the  pop- 
ular feeling,  that  politics  had  now  fairly  taken  pos- 
session of  the  orthodox  Massachusetts  pulpiL  For 
instance,  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Gay,  of  Ilingharo,  had 
preached  a  Tlianksgiving  sermon  in  which  he  incul- 
cated distinctly  submission  to  authorityand  a  resource 
to  "  prayers  and  tears,  not  clubs."  This  discourse 
greatly  disturbed  the  Ilinghara  people,  who  persuaded 
themselves  that  their  worthy  iiastor  had  the  8tam|>8  iq 
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his  house,  and  they  even  threatened  to  go  and  search 
it  for  them.  The  feeling  was  not  allayed  when,  the 
next  Sabbath,  Parson  Smith,  of  Weymouth,  preached 
a  sermon  in  the  Ilingham  pulpit  in  which  he  recom- 
mended obedience  to  good  rules  and  a  spirited  opposi- 
tion to  bad  ones,  interspersed  with  a  good  deal  of  ani- 
mated declamation  upon  liberty  and  the  times.  A 
month  later  Parson  Wibird  alarmed  his  parishioners 
by  announcing  the  following  as  the  text  of  his  dis- 
course :  —  "  Hear,  O  heavens,  and  give  ear,  O  earth  1 
I  have  nourished  and  brought  up  children,  and  they 
have  rebelled  against  me."     John  Adams  goes  on  :  — 

"  I  began  to  suspect  a  Tory  sermon  on  the  times  from  this 
text,  but  the  preacher  confined  himself  to  spirituals.  But,  I 
expect,  if  the  tories  should  become  the  strongest,  we  shall 
hear  many  sermons  against  the  ingratitude,  injustice,  dis* 
loyalty,  treason,  rebellion,  impiety,  and  ill  policy  of  refusing 
obedience  to  the  Stamp  Act.  The  church  clergy,  to  bo 
sure,  will  be  very  eloquent.** 

Major  Miller  was  then  one  of  the  board  of  select- 
men. The  Millers,  the  Veaseys  and  the  Clevcrlys 
were  all  churchmen,  and  their  names  will  presently  be 
found  in  the  town  records  as  those  of  political  '*  sus- 
pects ;  "  but  none  the  less  we  get  from  John  Adams' 
diary  not  unpleasant  glimpses  of  those  thus  compos- 
ing a  Jiittle  knot  of  Church  of  England  loyalists  and 
conservatives  in  a  Massachusetts  country  town  of  the 
pre  -  revolutionary  period.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a 
]>en-and-ink  sketch  of  him  who  was  subsequently  the 
teacher  of  the  deserted  and  fallen  church  :  — 

"  December  20,  1758.  Tuesday.  Being  the  evening 
after  Christmas,  the  Doctor  [Savil]  and  I  Rj>ent  the  evening 
with  Mr.  Cleverly  and  Major  Miller.  Mr.  Cleverly  was 
cheerful,  alert,  sociable  and  complaisant ;  so  much  goo<l  sense 
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and  good  knowledgu,  au  iiiuoU  good  Uuiiior  mid  routeutinuuti    ' 
and  isu  much  poverty,  are  not  to  bo  found  in  any  other  house) 
I  believe,  in  this  {ii-ovince.     I  am  amazed  that  a  luau  of  hit 
ingenuity  and  spi'iglitliueaa  can  bo  bu  ehiftlu&s." 

And  again,  at  tbe  time  of  the  resistance  to  the 
Stamp  Act:  — 

"  December  29, 1765.     Sunday.     The  church  people  ara^  i 
many  of  them,  favurere  of  tho  Stani))  Act  at  present.    Major 
Kiillor,  forsooth,  in  very  fearful  tliut  iliey  wilt  be  atomachftA  I 
at  liome,  and  augry  and  reaentfuL     Mr.  Veasey  inaiata  upoa  I 
it,  timt  we  ought  to  [tay  our  proportion  of  the  public  burdeiub  f 
Mr.  Cleverly  ia  fully  convinced  that  they,  that  is  Pailiamenl,  I 
have  a  right  tu  tax  us  ;  lie  thiiika  it  ia  wrong  to  go  on  vi    ~ 
huaineea;  we  liud  better  stop  and  wait  till  Spring,  till  w<  i 
hear  from  home.     He  aaya  wo  [tho  patriots]  put  the  belt 
face  upon  it;  that  lettcre  have  been  received  in  Boston,  from 
tho  greatest  nior<:]miitji  in  the  nation,  blaming  our  proceed- 
ings, and  that  ttio  merchants  don't  second  ns.  .  .  .  He  says 
tliat  things  go  on  here  oxactly  as  Uiey  did  in  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  I.,  '  tliat  blessed  saint  and  martyr.' " 

Then  a  few  days  later :  — 

"January  10,  1766.  Friday.  Mr.  Cleverly  here  in  tho 
evening.  He  says  he  is  not  so  clear  as  hewaa  tliat  tlie  Par- 
liament has  a  right  to  tax  us ;  he  rather  thinks  it  has  not 
Thus  the  contagion  of  the  times  has  caught  even  that  Ingot 
to  pasalve  obedience  and  non-reaiatance ;  it  has  made  him 
waver.  It  is  almost  the  first  time  I  ever  knew  him  con- 
verted, or  even  brought  to  doubt  and  heaitate  about  any  of 
his  favorite  points,  aa  the  autliority  of  Parliament  to  tax  ui 
was  one.  Nay,  ho  used  to  assert  positively  that  tlie  King 
was  as  absolute  in  tlie  plantationa  as  tlie  Great  Turk  in  hia 
dominions." 

Ab  the  day  in  March  approached  when  town  ofRcera 
for  17GG-T  wci-c  to  lie  chosen,  Itiitinti-ee  was  alive  with 
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excitement  and  intrigue.  The  church  party  was  anx- 
ious not  to  lose  the  degree  of  influence  it  still  had,  and 
its  members  accordingly  professed  to  have  seen  new 
light.  This  fully  accounted  for  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Cleverly  was  not  so  dear  as  he  had  been  that  Parlia- 
ment had  the  right  to  tax  the  colonies;  and,  indeed, 
was  inclined  to  think  it  had  not.  For  selectmen  the 
Episcopal  faction  proposed  a  combination  ticket, — 
Colonel  Josiah  Quincy  and  Major  Ebenezer  Miller, 
the  former  being  a  stanch  patriot.  At  last  the  day  for 
the  town-meeting  came,  and  John  Adams,  who  long 
afterwards  spoke  of  it  as  *^  the  first  popular  struggle 
of  the  Revolution  in  the  town  of  Braintree,"  thus  at 
the  moment  described  what  took  place :  — 

"  My  brother  Peter,  Mr.  Etter,  and  Mr.  Field,  having  a 
number  of  votes  prepared  for  Mr.  Quincy  and  me,  set  them- 
selves to  scatter  them.  I'he  town  ha<l  been  very  silent  and 
still,  my  name  had  never  been  mentioned,  nor  had  our 
friends  ever  talked  of  any  new  selectmen  at  all,  excepting 
in  the  South  Precinct ;  but  as  soon  as  they  found  there  was 
an  attempt  to  be  made  they  fell  in  and  assisted,  and  al- 
tliough  there  were  six  different  hats  with  votes  for  as  many 
different  persons,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  scatter- 
ing votes,  I  had  the  major  vote  of  the  assembly  the  first 
time.  Mr.  Quincy  had  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty 
votes.  I  had  but  one  vote  more  than  half.  .  .  .  Etter  and 
my  brother  took  a  skillful  method.  .  .  .  Many  persons,  I 
hear,  acted  slyly  and  deceitfully  ;  this  is  always  the  case. 
...  Mr.  Jo.  Bass  was  extremely  sorry  for  the  loss  of  Major 
Miller  ;  he  would  never  come  to  another  meeting.  Mr.  Jo. 
Cleverly  could  not  account  for  many  things  done  at  town- 
meetings." 

This  was  the  meeting  at  which  the  popular  party 
achieved  only  a  partial  victory,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
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"  the  nortli  end  people,"  after  voting  for  "  Cornet 
Bass  "  once,  "  withtliew  for  le  fresh  men  t,"  and  wliilu 
tlicy  were  congregated  before  the  bar  of  Ebeuezar 
Tliayer'j)  tavern,  just  across  the  road,  another  vots 
wau  tuken,  and  their  candidate  defeated.  A  fortnight 
lat«r,  on  the  18th  of  Maruh,  the  newly  clio»en  seleob- 
man  met  Major  Miller,  who,  though  a  Tory  then  and 
afterwards,  waa  a  worthy  man  and  useful  member  of 
his  ohufch  and  town.  Tbo  successful  candidate  gave 
this  account  of  the  interview :  — 

"  Went  to  Waymoutli ;  ...  on  my  return  stopped  at 
Mr.  Jo.  Boas's  for  the  jiapera.  [Tliis  was  the  laveiii  ftt  ths 
centre  of  the  Nurth  ]*re<:iiict.]  Mujur  Miller  souii  afteiv  j 
wards  came  in,  and  liu  and  I  luuked  on  eaoh  otlier  without  | 
wrath  or  i>hai)io  or  fj;nilt,  at  least  without  any  great  dogreo 
of  either,  though  I  must  own  I  did  not  feel  exactly  ai  I  lued 
to  in  liis  company,  and  I  am  sure  by  his  face  and  eyei  llut 
he  did  not  in  mine.  .  We  were  very  aocial,  ete." 

Six  weeks  later  Mr.  Adams  wrote :  — 

"  May  4.  Sunday.  Returning  from  meetuig  tliis  morn- 
ing, I  saw  for  the  first  time  a  likely  young  buttonwood  tree, 
lately  planted  on  the  triangle  made  by  the  three  roads,  by 
tlie  house  of  Mr.  James  Bracket.  The  tree  is  well  set,  well 
guarded,  and  has  on  it  an  inscription, '  The  Tree  of  Liber^, 
and  cursed  is  ho  who  cuts  this  tree  !'...!  never  heard  a 
hint  of  it  till  t  saw  it,  but  I  hear  that  some  persona  grum- 
ble, and  threaten  to  girdle  it." 

Planted  at  a  point  almost  exactly  midway  between 
the  site  of  tlio  old  stone  meeting-house  of  the  previ- 
ous century  and  the  place  where  Christ  church  then 
stood,  —  a  point  where  the  Plymouth  road,  winding 
Boston-ward,  turned  sliarply  to  the  north,  and  was 
joined  by  the  town-way  leading  to  the  landiug  on  the 
river,  —  a  more  prominent   spot  on  wliich  to  set  a 
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Liberty  Tree  could  not  have  been  selected  in  Brain- 
tree.  John  Adams  must  have  gone  by  it  each  Sab- 
bath as  he  walked  or  drove  with  his  young,  newly 
married  wife  from  the  old  dwelling  at  the  foot  of 
Penn's  Hill  to  the  meeting-house,  shortly  before  they 
came  to  Bracket^s  tavern,  after  passing  the  Episcopal 
church.  Whether  that  "  likely  young  buttonwood  " 
remained  there  and  throve,  or,  neglected  during  the 
troubled  years  that  ensued,  was  allowed  to  languish 
and  die,  does  not  appear.  No  other  mention  of  it  is 
recorded  ;  and,  so  long  ago  that  no  tradition  of  it 
lingers,  it  vanished  away  from  what  is  now  the  busy 
centre  at  which  four  crowded  thoroughfares  meet. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  1766,  news  of  the  repeal  of 
the  Stamp  Act  reached  Boston  and  was  the  cause  of 
general  rejoicing.  For  some  reason  the  event  was  not 
noticed  in  Braintree,  which  John  Adams  pronounced 
"insensible  to  the  common  joy,"  declaring  that  a 
duller  day  he  did  not  remember  to  have  passed.  Yet 
there  was  a  town-meeting  held,  and  Ebenezer  Thayer 
was  chosen  representative.  Two  more  town-meetings 
were  held  that  year,  at  each  of  which  the  question  of 
granting  compensation  from  the  treasury  of  the  prov- 
ince to  the  sufferers  by  the  August  riots  of  1765  in 
Boston  came  up  for  discussion.  Like  many  other 
towns,  Weymouth  for  instance,  Braintree  at  first  in- 
structed its  representative  to  vote  against  the  proposed 
indemnity.  The  inhabitants  desired  "  att  all  times  to 
bear  tlieir  testimony  against  such  unlawful  and  abu- 
sive practices,  but  as  they  were  in  no  wise  accessary 
to  the  miscliief  committed  tliey  do  not  judge  they  can 
be  justly  charged  with  the  Damages."  At  another 
meeting  held  in  December,  Mr.  Thayer  was  instructed 
to  vote  for  indemnity. 
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In  tlie   fullowing  March,  Norton  Quincy  and  Jolm  J 
AilaniB  were  nguin  elucted  selectmeo,  and  Major  Mil-   I 
ler  appeal's  at  the  head  of  tliu  fen co- viewers  and  sax-  J 
veyoi-H  of  higliways;  but  the  next  year  Jotin  Adams,  I 
vvlio  was  tbcii  ill  active  law  practice  in  Boston,  askod  ] 
to  bo  excused  from  furtlier  service.     Not  only  did  tliA  I 
town  excuse  liim,  but  it  passed  u  formal  vota  thank-  | 
ing  hiiD  "  for  liia   services  as  selectuinu  for  two  yean  I 
past."     There  is   no   other  case  of  such   a  vote   of  1 
tlianks,  and  tliu  occasion  for  it  docs  nut  appear.     Mr, 
Adams   may   liave   declined   to   receive   ])ay  for   bis   I 
services ;   but   if  he   did,   the   fact  was   not  stated.  J 
Tliongli  fast  riaiug  into  professional  eminence,  he  v 
nt  the  time  a  man  of  only  thirty,  and  thei'e  seems 
reason  why  a  town  which  for  generations  hiul  seen 
coliiufla  and  jinlyes  and  connsi^Iiora  serving  it  as  select- 
men should  liave  been  especially  grateful  to  the  bod 
of  Deacon  Adams  because  he  filled  for  a  brief  period 
the  office  to  which  his  fatlier  had  been  thirteen  times 
elected.     It  would  seem  probable,  therefore,  his  ser- 
vices  were,  for   reasons   which   do   not   now  appear, 
known  to  have  been  of  peculiar  value. 

After  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  there  was  a 
lull  in  political  agitation, — the  action  of  Parliament 
"hushed  into  silence  almost  every  popular  clamor, 
and  composed  every  wave  of  popular  disorder,"  and 
it  was  asserted  that  the  people  of  Massachusetts  were 
then  "as  little  inclined  to  tumults,  riots,  seditions,  as 
tliey  were  ever  known  to  be  since  the  first  fouudationa 
of  the  government."  *  Tlie  calm  did  not  last  long.  It 
was  in  March,  17G6,  that  the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed, 
and  in  &Iay,  17(>7,  Charles  Townshend  bronght  before 
the  House  of  Commons  the  first  of  those  Itevenue 
■  Juliu  Adanu,  IIVjIi,  ii.  203. 
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Acts  which  culminated  seven  years  later  in  the  Bos- 
ton Port  Bill.  The  popular  alarm  over  Townshend's 
initial  measure  is  next  reflected  in  the  record  of  town- 
meetings,  and  the  warrant  for  that  in  Braintree  at 
wliich  John  Adams  declined  reelection  as  selectman 
contained  an  article  for  tlio  town  to  agree  upon  ^^  some 
effectual  Method  to  promote  Economy,  Industry  and 
Manufactures,  thereby  to  prevent  the  unnecessary  im- 
]K)rtatIon  of  European  commodities,  which  threaten 
the  country  with  poverty  and  Ruin." 

This  was  in  March,  1768,  and  a  few  months  later 
the  rumor  crept  abroad  that  regiments  of  British 
soldiers  were  to  be  brought  from  Halifax  and  Ireland 
to  overawe  the  Massachusetts  colony.  Boston  again 
took  the  lead  in  agitation,  and  a  formal  committee 
from  its  town-meeting  waited  on  Governor  Bernard, 
asking,  in  view  of  the  well-authenticated  cliaracter  of 
the  rumor,  that  the  General  Court  slionld  be  called 
together.  It  was  not  supposed  that  this  request  would 
be  complied  with ;  but  the  refusal  to  comply  with  it 
gave  the  popular  leaders  a  pretext  for  taking  the  next 
step  to  which  they  now  saw  their  way,  and  the  town  of 
Boston  by  circular  letters  invited  all  the  other  towns 
to  choose  delegates  to  a  convention.  As  Hutchinson 
said,  this  act  '^  had  a  greater  tendency  towards  a 
revolution  in  government  than  any  preceding  measure 
in  any  of  the  colonies.  The  inhabitants  of  one  town 
alone  took  upon  them  to  convene  an  assembly  from 
all  the  towns,  that,  in  everything  but  in  name,  would 
be  a  house  of  representatives."  This  was  the  exact 
state  of  the  case.  The  appeal  was  direct  to  the  New 
England  town  system.  In  tliat  system,  acting  through 
town-meetings  called  in  a  strictly  legal  way,  the  jK)pu- 
lar  leaders  saw  the  material  for  a  complete  political 
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organization.  The  units  being  of  one  mind,  the  way 
was  opon  to  a  ruorgunizatioii  of  the  wholu  ;  antl  the 
hIow  grawtli  u(  a  hiintheil  ami  thirty  years  wati  now  to 
produce  its  results.  Without  having  recourse  to  any 
suddenly  improvised  politieal  raaehiuery,  with  uo  noiae 
or  confusion,  but  aoting  quietly  through  their  occiia- 
tomed  local  organizations,  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts were  in  the  most  naturaJ  manner  conceivable 
about  in  one  moment  to  take  the  management  of  their 
affairs  into  their  own  hands. 

In  this  work  Braintree  only  did  its  share.  John 
Adams  had  removed  to  Boston,  and  was  now  busy 
with  his  lawbooks;  tltougb  both  this  year  and  the 
year  alter  he  drew  up  the  Boston  instruL'tions  to  its 
representatives.  When  tlie  ]lraintrco  town-meeting 
WiU  held,  on  the  2Gth  of  S.-pteiiihcr,  Colonel  Josiah 
Quincy  and  Ebenezer  Thayer  were  chosen  to  i«pre- 
sent  the  town  iu  the  pi-oiKiscd  convention.  A  letter 
of  instructions  to  them  was  at  the  same  meeting  read 
and  approved,  and  ordered  to  be  spread  on  the  reo- 
ords,  two  p^es  of  which  are  covered  by  it. 

These  instruction B — and  during  this  period  many 
similar  papers  were  entered  in  the  recordB  of  the 
town  —  are  no  longer  interesting  reading.  Though 
historically  of  value,  they  relate  to  issues  long  since 
decided,  and  set  forth  principles  which  few  now  take 
the  trouble  to  dispute.  Generally  well  written,  though 
in  the  somewhat  turgid  style  of  the  day,  they  almost 
always  show  a  clear  idea  iu  the  mind  of  him  who  pre> 
))ared  the  paper,  not  only  of  what  was  wanted,  but  of 
the  means  through  which  it  was  proposed  to  get  it 
That  such  papers  should  have  emanated  at  ouce  from 
so  many  towns  in  the  province  shows  the  generally 
high  standard  of   political   thought  then  prevailing. 
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Nor  wcro  these  pa]>ers  the  work  of  a  few  leaders  in 
advance  of  the  people.  The  whole  popular  column 
was  moving  together.  The  instructions,  prepared  by 
committees,  were  read,  discussed  and  understood  in 
town-meeting.  Those  of  Weymouth  were  cast  in  the 
same  mould  as  those  of  Braintree.  It  was  one  voice ; 
and  it  emitted  no  uncertain  sound.  It  was  the  voice 
of  an  intelligent  people  moving  by  an  accustomed 
path  towards  a  given  end  which  they  distinctly  saw. 
Hence  there  was  nothing  strange,  irregular  or  mob- 
like in  their  action.  Even  wlicn  engaged  in  a  revolu- 
tion they  elaborately  argued  every  measure,  and  took 
each  new  step  in  careful  conformity  with  law  and 
precedent. 

Between  September,  1765,  and  September,  1776, 
there  are  seven  of  these  state  papers,  as  they  may 
properly  be  called,  entered  at  lengtli  on  the  Braintree 
records,  filling  eighteen  cK>sely- writ  ton  folio  pages. 
The  town's  instructions  to  its  representative  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Stamp  Act  come  first  in  the  series ;  the  last 
in  it  18  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Between 
these  are  the  instructions  to  Colonel  Quiiicy  and  Eb- 
eiiezer  Thayer,  delegates  to  the  Boston  convention  of 
September,  1768;  the  resolutions  of  March  1,  1778, 
in  response  to  the  circular  report  of  the  committee  of 
correspondence  of  the  Boston  town-meeting  of  October 
28,  1772 ;  the  report  and  resolves  on  taxation  without 
representation  of  March  11,  1774 ;  the  brief  instruc- 
tions of  January  23,  1775,  to  Deacon  Joseph  Palmer, 
town  delegate  to  the  Provincial  Congress  held  at 
Cambridge;  and,  March  15tli,  the  full  covenant  for 
non-iini>ortation,  non-consumption  and  non-exportation 
then  recommended  by  the  Continental  Congress. 

Events  now  moved  rapidly.     On  the  18th  of  the 
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following  Deuuiiiber,  the  tea  was  tlirown  into  the 
ducks  of  Bostan,  Deacon  Palmer's  son  from  Bi-aiatrcQ 
aiding  in  ttie  work.  On  tUu  1st  of  tliu  following 
June,  Governor  Ilutvliiuson  sailed  away  into  lif(^long 
exile,  and  the  satuo  day  the  Boston  Port  Bill  went 
into  effect.  During  June,  also,  the  Genei-al  Court 
ftpjminted  five  dulegutea  to  rejirosent  tlie  ])rovino8  in 
the  first  ContincntiLl  Congreaa;  and  Angiutt  10th, 
John  Adains  set  off  with  liia  colleagues  fur  l*liiladi:l- 
jihta.  Laving  piijviously  moved  his  wife  and  family 
hack  to  Braintree  from  their  home  in  Queen  Sti-eet, 
Boston.  On  the  22d  of  August  Brnintrce  «pi>ointtid 
Deacon  Palmer,  Colonel  Thayer  and  Captain  Puniii- 
man  it»i  delegates  to  the  oounty  convention,  and  like- 
wise its  committee  of  con-cspoudunco ;  a  larger  body 
of  six,  ut  the  liuad  of  which  was  Norton  Quincy,  was 
likewise  instructed  to  act  as  a  sort  of  committee  of 
piihlic  safety. 

For  this  latter  eomniittoe  there  was  tlieu  supposod 
to  be  8{)ecial  nceil  in  Braintree.  The  town  powder 
was  stored  in  a  small  building  on  the  common  iu  the 
North  Precinct,  and  some  anxiety  was  felt  as  to  its 
safety.  Owing  to  the  presence  of  the  Churcli  of 
England  people,  the  North  Pi-ecinct  was  looked  upon 
OB  a  Tory  hot-hcd.  Party  feeling  there  certainly  ran 
high,  "and  veryliai-il  words  and  threats  of  blows 
ujmn  both  sides  were  given  out."  In  the  course  of 
the  month  of  September,  Genei'al  Gage  sent  two  com- 
panies of  soldiers  over  to  Charlestown,  and  secured 
some  ammunition  stoi-ed  there.  This  led  to  a  tuinul- 
tuoHS  gathering  the  noxt  day  at  Cambridge,  and  tlie 
excitement  soon  spread  Ui rough  the  neighboring 
towns.  Mrs.  John  Atlains  then  tells  tlie  story  of 
what  occurrad  iu  Braintree :  — 
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"The  report  took  here  on  Friday,  and  on  Sunday  a 
soldier  was  seen  lurking  about  the  Common,  supposed  to  be 
a  spy,  but  most  likely  a  deserter.  However,  intelligence  of 
it  was  communicated  to  the  other  parishes,  and  about  eight 
o'clock  Sunday  evening  there  passed  by  here  about  two 
hundred  men,  preceded  by  a  horse-cart,  and  marched  down 
to  the  powder-house,  from  whence  tliey  took  the  powder, 
and  carriefl  it  into  the  other  parish,  and  there  secreted  it 
I  opened  the  window  upon  their  return.  Tliey  passed 
without  any  noise,  not  a  word  among  them  until  they  came 
against  this  house,  when  some  of  them,  perceiving  me, 
asked  mo  if  I  wanted  any  |>owder.  I  replied,  '  No,  since  it 
is  in  such  good  hands.*  The  reason  Uiey  gave  for  taking  it 
was  that  we  liad  so  many  Tories  here  they  dared  not  trust 
us  with  it ;  tliey  had  taken  Vinton  ^  in  their  train,  and  upon 
their  return  they  stopped  between  Clevei'ly*s  and  Etter*8 
and  called  upon  him  to  deliver  two  warrants.  Upon  his 
producing  them,  they  put  it  to  vote  whether  they  should 
burn  them,  and  it  passed  in  the  afRrmativo.  They  then 
made  a  circle  and  burnt  them.  They  tlien  called  a  yoto 
whether  they  should  huzza,  but,  it  being  Sunday  evening,  it 
passed  in  the  negative.  They  called  upon  Vinton  to  swear 
that  he  would  never  be  inntrumcntal  in  carrying  into  execu- 
tion any  of  thdio  new  acts.  They  were  not  satisfied  with 
his  answers;  however,  they  let  him  rest  A  few  days 
afterwards,  upon  his  making  some  foolish  speeches,  they 
assembled  to  the  amount  of  two  or  three  hundred,  and 
swore  vengeance  upon  him  unless  he  took  a  solemn  oatli. 
Accordingly,  they  chose  a  committee  and  sent  it  with  him  to 
Major  Miller*s  to  see  that  he  complie<l ;  and  they  waited 
his  return,  which,  proving  satisfactory,  they  dispersed. 
This  town  appeara  as  high  as  you  can  well  imagine,  and, 
if  necessary,  would  soon  be  in  arms.  Not  a  Tory  but  hides 
his  head." 

*  (.^aptain  John  Vinton,  afterwards  of  the  Continental  Army ;  but 
then  deputy  sheriff.     (Vinton  Memorial^  57-01.) 
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The  powder  was  removed  on  Sunday,  September 
ih,  and  tbu  alarm  eauaed  aiooiig  the  Episcopalians 
ly  Buuh  proceeding  was  naturally  great.  Their  syni- 
nthizera  were  ahiiost  wliully  confined  to  Boston,  and 
ccoi'dingly  eicaggcrated  nimorH  auon  began  to  get 
urrency  there  o£  tlie  dangers  to  whitih  Mr.  Winslow 
lid  the  menil>ers  of  the  Braintreo  society  were  ex- 
jjosiid.  Lexington  and  Concord  were  still  six  months 
in  the  futui-e,  and  public  feeling  had  not  yet  reachud 
the  pitch  of  intolerance  to  whieh  it  subsequently  rose ; 
accordingly  theso  rumors  so  scandalized  the  law- 
abiding  sentiment  of  Braintree,  that  early  in  October 
the  matter  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  an  adjourned 
town-meeting,  wliich  passed  a  vote  declaring  the  i-e- 
port  "Malicious,  false  and  injurious,  au<!  calculated 
to  defame  this  Town  ...  we  being  as  ready  to  allow 
that  right  of  private  judgment  to  others  which  we 
claim  for  ourselves." 

Three  years  more  passed  away  before  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Tories  in  Braintree  became  open  and  pro- 
nounced, and  during  the  intervening  time  they  were 
i!crtainly  treated  with  no  little  forbearance.  Even 
after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  bad  been  read 
from  the  North  Precinct  pulpit  and  entered  in  the 
records  of  the  town,  Mrs.  Adams,  on  the  2dth  of 
September,  177G,  wrote  to  her  husband:  —  "The 
church  is  opened  here  every  Sunday,  and  the  king 
prayed  for,  as  usual,  in  open  defiance  of  Congresa." 
In  reply,  he  expressed  his  surprise  at  "prayers  in 
public  for  an  abdicated  king,"  and  declared  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  heard  anywhere  in  the  coun- 
try except  Kew  York  and  Braintree.  "This  prac- 
tice," he  addeil,  "is  treason  against  the  state,  and 
cannot  bo  long  tolerated."     Outwardly,  and  in  other 
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respects,  Mr.  Winslow  was  probably  more  discreet, 
but  it  has  already  been  observed  that  he  felt  bound  by 
his  ordination  oath  to  conform  literally  to  the  ritual ; 
and  he  did  so,  until  at  last  the  long-suppressed  popu- 
lar feeling  found  open  expression.  In  June,  1777,  a 
town-meeting  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing 
upon  a  list  of  those  persons  dwelling  in  Braintree  who 
were  '*  esteemed  inimical "  to  the  popular  cause.  The 
names  of  nine  persons  were  reported,  among  them 
being  those  of  the  rector,  Mr.  Winslow,  Mr.  Cleverly, 
—  John  Adams'  neighbor,  —  and  Major  Miller,  a  few 
years  before  one  of  the  selectmen,  and  to  these  nine 
names  the  town  by  vote  added  four  others.  All  of 
the  persons  named  it  was  then  voted  were  ^*  esteemed 
inimical,"  and  William  Penniman  was  chosen  to  pro- 
cure evidence  of  their  disloyalty  and  lay  it  before  the 
court. 

The  coming  event  had  cast  its  shadow  before,  and 
on  the  2d  of  April,  Mrs.  Adams  wrote :  — "  The 
Church  doors  were  shut  up  last  Sunday  in  conse- 
quence of  a  presentiment ;  a  farewell  sermon  preached 
and  much  weeping  and  wailing ;  persecuted,  be  sure, 
but  not  for  righteousness'  sake."  The  action  of  the 
town  two  months  later  was  in  the  nature  of  a  formal 
indictment  of  the  whole  society,  for  among  the  names 
of  those  recorded  as  "  inimical "  were  its  rector,  its 
wardens  and  all  its  leading  members.  Yet  Mr.  Wins- 
low alone  would  seem  to  have  left  the  town,  his  occu- 
pation being  gone.  Against  the  other  members  of 
the  society  proceedings  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
pressed,  and  afterwards  they  all  became  good  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  their  names  again  appearing  in 
the  Braintree  and  Quincy  records,  and,  at  last,  on  the 
stones   in  the   little  Episcopal  graveyard.     Later,  a 
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%1'tain  ainoiiut  of  property  in  Braiitti'ee  was  Beizct] 
uid  8oIt]  because  of  Tory  owuorship,  but  it  belonged 
chiefly  to  non-iosiilents.  Tbua  the  Tory  persecution 
iu  Rraiutree,  though  it  unquestioniiitly  made  tlie  lives 
of  tliose  suspected  iiiisei-uble  enough  at  tlie  time, 
Beems,  ho  far  as  actual  residents  in  the  towit  wei-G 
concerned,  to  have  resulted  only  in  the  expatriation 
of  Samuel  Quincy  and  the  Kev.  Edward  Winslow. 
The  other  susjHiCts,  quietly  accepting  tlie  situation, 
made  the  best  of  it ;  anil,  as  is  not  umisnal  in  such 
cases,  found  it  in  the  close  far  leas  unendurable  than, 
doubtless,  they  bud  gloomily  anticipated. 

Returning  to  the  autumn  of  1774,  after  the  seizuro 
of  the  powder  on  the  4th  of  Soptcmbor  Bi-aintrcc  was 
alive  with  rumors  and  military  pre])aration.  On  her 
way  borne  fioiii  a  visit  to  Sah'iii,  ilis.  Adams  8toj>pcd 
at  her  house  in  Boston,  and  thence  wrote  to  Iier  hus- 
band on  September  24tli :  — 

'"In  time  ot  [leace  prepare  for  war'  (if  tliis  may  be 
called  a  Ume  of  ]»eace)  reaonnda  throagliout  the  coantry. 
Next  Tuesday  they  are  warned  at  Braiiitree,  all  above  lif- 
teen  and  under  sixty,  to  attend  with  tlieir  arms ;  and  to 
train  once  a  furtni^Iit  from  that  time  is  a  acLeina  which  lies 
much  at  the  heart  with  many." 

She  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  a  conspiracy  among 
the  negroes  in  Boston,  which,  it  was  supposed,  had 
just  been  discovered,  and  she  adds,  — 

"  There  is  but  little  said,  and  what  steps  they  will  take  ia 
consequence  of  it  I  know  not.  I  wish  most  sincerely  tliere 
was  not  a  slave  in  the  province  ;  it  always  appeared  a  must 
initjuitouB  sclienie  tu  me  to  fight  ouraelveH  for  what  we  are 
dally  robbing  and  plundering  from  those  who  have  as  good 
a  right  to  freedom  as  we  have.  You  know  my  mind  on  thia 
subject." 
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In  the  form  of  covenant  "  very  unanimously " 
adopted  in  the  Braintree  town-meeting  of  15th  March 
following  the  date  of  this  letter  tliere  ap])oars  this 
clause,  — 

'*  We  will  neither  import,  or  purchase  any  slave  imported 
siuce  the  first  day  of  December  last,  and  will  wholly  discon- 
tinue the  slave  trade ;  and  will  neither  be  concerned  in  it 
ourselves,  nor  will  we  hire  our  vessels,  nor  sell  our  commod- 
ities or  manufactures  to  those  who  are  concerned  in  it*' 

The  two  utterances,  taken  together,  are  significafit, 
for  Mr.  Adams  returned  from  Philadelphia  in  Octo- 
l>er,  1774,  and,  having  passed  the  winter  at  home,  it 
was  lie,  doubtless,  who  drafted  the  covenant.  As 
soon  as  the  covenant  was  adoi>ted  ho  came  forward 
with  another  re|)ort  as  chairman  of  a  committee  on 
minute-men,  in  accordance  with  the  rocommendations 
o<mtJiine<l  in  whi(;h,  it  was  voted  to  niiso  three  com- 
])anicH,  one  in  each  prrcinct,  to  be  composed  of  f<n'ty- 
one  men  each,  inchuling  ofiicers.  Provision  had  al- 
ready been  made  in  January  for  military  drill,  and 
payment  for  attendance  thereat ;  and  now  the  minute- 
men  in  j>rompt  attendance  were  to  receive  "one  shil- 
ling and  four  i>ence  per  day  for  one  day  in  every 
week,  and  the  selectmen  were  directed  to  supply  the 
officers  of  tlie  three  companies  with  money  to  pay  ofif 
said  men  day  by  day ;  "  and  if  there  were  no  funds 
in  the  treasury  they  were  to  borrow  on  the  town's 
credit.  The  affair  of  Lexington  and  Concord  occurred 
on  the  19th  of  April,  and  on  the  24th  the  adjourned 
town-meeting  directed  the  selectmen  to  "  dismiss  Mr. 
Kice,  their  Grannnar  School  master,  as  soon  as  their 
present  engagements  are  expired."  Evidently  it  was 
thought  there  was  no  money  for  anything  but  men 
and  munitions  ;  and  ten  days  later  Mrs.  Adams  wrote 
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to  Iter  hiiabunil :  —  "  Mr.  Rit;e  is  going  into  the  army.  I 
SlU  captuin  of  a  cotiipuuy.  Wu  liavu  »o  school.  I  f 
know  not  what  to  do  with  John,"  Tliia  John  was  her- 1 
oldest  son,  Julin  Quiuuy,  then  a  boy  of  seven,  to  I 
whom,  eighteen  months  later,  elie  again  refers  as  hav- 
ing "  become  [>ost-ridor  from  Boston  to  Braiiitvee." 

It  wae  the  general  belief,  after  the  alTair  of  Lexing^  I 
ton  aiiil  Concui'il  hail  tightened  the  lines  about  Doston^ 
that  the  need  of  supplies  would  oblige  General  Gage  | 
to  send  out  boat  parties  along  tlie  shoro  under  pn^  J 
tectioii  of  the  tleet.  As  one  of  the  salt-water  neigb-  J 
burhoods,  the  North  Precinct  was  accordingly  in  great 
and  perpetual  tcri-or  of  forays.  On  the  4tli  of  May, 
Mi-s.  Adams  wrote  :  —  "There  has  been  no  descent 
upon  tlie  seaeoast.  Guards  are  regularly  liept." 
The  willow  of  Josiah  Qiinicy,  Jr.,  wlio  had  died  only 
a  few  weeks  befoi-e,  was  then  at  the  house  o£  her 
father-in-law  in  the  North  Precinct,  —  the  house,  al- 
ready referred  to,  in  which  President  Josiah  Quiucy, 
of  Harvard  College,  subsequently  lived  and  died.  On 
Saturday,  April  29th,  Mrs.  Adams  went  to  see  her 
there,  "  and  in  the  afternoon,  from  an  alarm  they  had 
she  and  her  sister  with  three  others  of  the  family, 
took  refuge  with  [Mrs.  Adams]  and  tarried  all  night" 
A  little  later  Colonel  Quiney  arranged  with  Deacon 
Ilolbrook,  of  the  Middle  Precinct,  for  a  place  of  re- 
treat, if  he  needed  one  ;  and  Mr.  Cranch,  who  lived  at 
Gennantown,  did  the  same  with  Major  Bass.  Mrs. 
Adams  hei-self  secured  a  refuge  at  the  house  of  her 
husband's  brother. 

So  things  went  on  from  day  to  day,  the  now  inev- 
itable  conflict  drawing  always  nearer.  At  last,  on 
Sunday  morning,  May  21st,  Braiutree  had  a  veritable 
alarm,  —  the  enemy  was  actually  at  its  door.     Throe 
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8l(K>ps  and  a  cutter  had  come  out  from  Boston  harbor 
'  and  dropped  anchor  in  Weymouth  fore-river,  not  far 
'  from  Germantown.  Before  six  o'clock  alarm-guns 
were  heard,  and  shortly  after  the  bells  began  to  ring. 
Then  at  tap  of  drum  the  minute-men  fell  in  on  the 
training-field.  The  panic  was  great,  especially  in 
Weymouth,  and  men,  women  and  children  came  flock- 
ing over  the  Plymouth  road  and  down  Penn's  Ilill 
to  Braiutree.  The  wildest  rumors  were  circulated. 
Three  hundred  men  had  been  landed  I  They  were 
marching  into  Weymouth  village  !  They  were  com- 
ing to  Germantown !  Meanwhile  the  companies  of 
minute-men  came  rapidly  in,  showing  sufficiently  well 
what  a  hornet's  nest  the  region  was.  Tliey  came  from 
distances  of  twenty  miles  and  more,  but  those  from 
Brain  tree  were  naturally  among  the  first  on  the  ground. 
Elihu  Adams,  a  younger  son  of  Deacon  John  Adams, 
wlio  afterwards  died  of  dysentery  contracted  in  camp 
during  the  siege  of  Boston,  was  in  command  of  the 
Braiutree  com]>any,  and  also  one  of  the  party  whicli 
went  out  to  drive  the  marauders  away  from  Sheep 
Island,  where  they  were  foraging.  Tliis  they  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  without  loss  to  themselves. 

Through  all  these  events  Mrs.  Adams  wrote  that 
her  house,  being  on  the  main  road,  was  a  scene  of  last- 
ing confusion.  "Soldiers  coming  in  for  a  lodging, 
for  breakfast,  for  supper,  for  drink,  etc.  Sometimes 
refugees  from  Boston,  tired  and  fatigued,  seek  an 
asylum  for  a  day,  a  night,  a  week."  More  than  fifty 
years  afterwards,  while,  during  his  term  as  President, 
John  Quincy  Adams  was  passing  a  few  of  the  sum- 
mer weeks  at  Qnincy,  an  elderly  gentleman  named 
Cary,  a  resident  of  Bridgewatcr,  called  on  liim  one  day 
in  relation  to  some  appointment  to  office,  and  Mr. 
Adams  noted  in  his  diary,  — 
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"  Cury  oalceil  luu  if  I  reiuonibureil  a  com]>any  of  niiUlJa 
wlio,  about  the  lime  of  lli«LalllBof  Lexington  in  1775,ciinio 
down  from  Uiiilya water,  and  passed  the  niglit  at  my  fntliur's 
liouae  and  bani,  ut  tlic  foot  of  Ponii's  Hill,  and  in  the  mi<Ut 
of  whom  my  father  jilocod  mn,  then  a  boy  between  seven 
and  eight  years,  and  I  went  through  tlie  manual  exorcise  of 
the  musket  by  word  of  cuiumnnd  from  one  of  them.  1  told 
tiim  1  remembered  it  as  distinctly  as  if  it  had  been  but 
week.     He  auid  lie  was  one  of  that  company.  "  ' 

A  few  weeks  after  this  scene  in  tlie  Peun's  Hill  barn 
John  Adama  wua  writing  to  his  wife  from  I'iiiladeU 
phia: — "Let  me  cautioa  you,  iny  dear,  to  bo  ujran 
your  guard  against  tha  multitude  of  afifriglits  aiid 
alarms  which,  I  fear,  will  surround  you  ;  "  but  a  little 
later  he  exelainis, — "  Oh,  that  I  were  a  soliliur!  I 
will  bo  !  I  iun  roailiug  uiibtiry  hooks.  Everyhtxly 
must,  and  will,  and  shall  be  a  soldier !  " 

All  this  was  in  May.  At  last,  on  the  morning  of 
Saturday,  Juno  ITth,  a  heavy  cannonading  to  tito 
northward  awoke  the  town  at  early  dawn.  Tlio  Itrit- 
ish  ships  of  war  in  Boston  Plarbor  were  firing  at  the 
breastwork  which  had  been  thrown  up  the  night  before 
on  the  crest  of  Bunker's  Hill.  The  only  records  wLidi 
have  come  down  to  us  showing  how  that  day  was 
passed  by  those  dwelling  in  Braintroe  are  found  in  a 
letter  from  Mrs.  Adams  to  her  husband,  and  in  the 
later  recolleutions  of  her  son.^  Itcstless  with  exoite- 
inent  and  suspense,  unable  to  shut  out  the  noise  of  the 
distant  cannon,  the  mother,  theu  a  woman  of  a  little 
liioi-c  than  thirty,  taking  witli  her  the  child  of  eight, 
went  out  to  the  neighboring  Penn's  Hill,  aud  climbing 
to  its  sunnnit,  looked  towards  Boston.     It  was  a  clear 
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June  day  of  intense  heat,  and  across  the  blue  bay  they 
saw,  against  the  horizon,  the  dense  black  volume  of 
smoke  which  rolled  away  from  the  burning  houses  of 
Charlestown.  Over  the  crest  of  the  distant  hill  hung 
the  white  clouds  which  told  of  the  battle  going  on  be- 
neath the  smoke.  There  was  withal  something  quite 
dramatic  in  the  scene  ;  but,  as  tlie  two  sat  there  silent 
and  trembling,  the  child's  hand  clasped  in  that  of  the 
mother,  thinking  now  of  what  was  taking  place  before 
their  eyes,  and  now  of  the  husband  and  father  so  far 
away  at  the  Congress,  they  little  dreamed  of  the  great 
future  for  him  and  for  the  boy  to  be  surely  worked 
out  in  that  conflict,  the  first  pitched  battle  of  which 
w«is  then  being  fought  before  them. 

Nearly  sixty  years  later,  when  recalling  those  events 
to  memory,  the  son  spoke  of  "  the  deep  and  awful  agi- 
tation of  that  day ; "  ^  but,  with  that  same  "deep  and 
awful  agitation  "  still  surging  in  lier  breast,  tlie  very 
next  day,  in  the  country  quiet  of  a  June  Sunday,  the 
mother  wrote :  — 

"  The  battlo  began  upon  our  intrcnchnients  upon  Bunker's 
Hill  Sntunlay  morning,  about  three  oVlock,  and  lias  not 
ceased  yet,  and  it  is  now  three  o'clock  Sa1)bath  afternoon. 
Charlestown  is  laid  in  ashes.  It  is  expected  they  will  come 
out  over  the  Neck  to-night,  and  a  dreadful  battle  must  en- 
sue. Almighty  God,  cover  the  heads  of  our  countrymen, 
and  be  a  shield  to  our  dear  friends  !  How  many  have  fallen 
we  know  not.  The  constant  roar  of  the  cannon  is  so  dis- 
tressing that  we  cannot  eat,  drink,  or  sleep.  My  bursting 
heart  nuist  find  vent  at  my  pen.  *  The  race  is  not  to  the 
swift,  nor  tlie  battle  to  the  strong ;  but  the  God  of  Israel  is 
lie  that  giveth  strength  and  jK)wer  unto  his  [)cople.  Trust 
in  him  at  all  times,  ye  people,  pour  out  your  hearts  before 
him  ;  God  is  a  refuge  for  us.'  " 

'  Memoirs^  viii.  545. 
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Tlioro  wei-o  no  servk-es  Iielil  that  Sunday  iu  tlio 
North  Pi-ecinfit  niee ting-house,  nor  bad  tliere  beeii  on 
thu  BuntLiy  before.  "  They  delight  in  molesting  us  on 
the  Sabbuth,"  wrote  Mrs,  Adums.  Itut  at  lust,  on 
the  25tli  of  Jnne,  "we  have  wit  under  our  own  vino 
in  quietiiesa ;  have  heai-d  Mr.  Tuft.  Tho  good  man 
was  eanicat  and  pathetic;  I  could  forgive  his  weitlc- 
neaa  for  the  sake  of  his  sincerity."  Nor  did  her  own 
paiitor  fully  meet  the  spiritual  needs  of  this  lady,  for 
presently  slie  Hpeaks  of  him  as  "  our  inanitiiatc  old 
baclielor,"  whtmi  she  "  could  not  bear  to  Iiear ; "  and 
then  saya  that  be  "  made  the  best  oration  (he  never 
prays,  you  know)  I  ever  heard  from  him."  Two  com- 
panies of  Bikldit'i-s  wei'e  now  stationed  in  tho  town,  — 
that  of  Oaptiiiu  Turner,  at  Germautown,  and  that  of 
Captain  Vinton,  at  Squantum.  Presently  they  were 
engaged  in  small  affairs  in  tlie  harbor;  but,  before 
this,  their  presence  led  to  a  town-meeting  episode 
wliieb  showed  bow  the  lessons  of  liistory  were  in- 
grained in  the  i>eop)e :  tlie  descendants  of  the  Puri- 
tans bore  freshly  in  memory  tbe  fact  that  Cromwell 
had  with  Ins  soldiery  dispersed  tbe  Long  ParliuuenL 
Tiie  town  was  to  cboose  a  representative.  Colonel 
Palmer  and  Mr.  Tlmyer,  dwelling  in  different  prfr 
oincts,  were  opposing  candidates,  and  Captain  Vinton*! 
company  was  largely  composed  of  men  from  Mr. 
Thayer's  precinct.  Tbe  meeting  was  held  on  the 
12tb  of  July,  and  again  Mrs.  Adams  tells  what  took 
place :  — 

"  Colonel  Pnlnier  is  the  man.  There  was  a  considerable 
muster  upon  Thnyer's  side,  and  Vinton's  company  marclieil 
u|i  in  order  to  nsaist,  but  got  sadly  disajijioiuted.  Newcomb 
insiHtcd  U|Min  it  thnt  no  man  should  vote  who  was  in  the 
army.    He  hod  no  notion  of  being  under  tlie  military  power  j 
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said  we  might  be  so  situated  as  to  have  the  greater  part  of 
tlio  people  engaged  iii  the  military,  and  then  all  |>ower  would 
be  wrested  out  of  the  hands  of  the  civil  magistrate.  He 
insisted  upon  its  being  put  to  vote,  and  carried  his  point 
immediately." 

During  the  night  of  the  9th  of  July,  a  body  of  three 
hundred  volunteers  put  out  in  whale-boats  from  Ger- 
man town  an<l  crossed  over  to  Long  Island,  where  they 
seized  some  cattle,  sheep  and  prisoners,  and  brought 
them  off  without  being  discovered  from  the  vessels 
lying  near.  Their  emulation  being  fired  by  this 
achievement,  a  few  days  later  another  party  put  off 
from  Moon  Island,  opposite  Squantum,  in  open  day, 
and  fired  the  house  and  barn  which  the  previous  party 
had  spared.  Though  exposed  to  a  sharp  fire  from 
the  enemy's  ships,  the  whole  force  returned  in  safety, 
and  only  one  of  the  covering  party  on  the  Moon  was 
killed.  Then  all  the  companies  guarding  the  south 
side  of  the  bay  were  ordered  to  go  to  Nantasket,  and 
cut  and  bring  away  the  ripened  grain.  While  there, 
and  under  the  eyes  of  several  men-of-war,  they  crossed 
over  in  their  whale-boats  and  set  fire  to  the  light-house. 
Ileturning,  they  were  fired  upon  and  pursued,  but  got 
back  without  loss.  General  Gage  thereupon  sent  a 
force  of  carj>ciiters,  under  guard  of  thirty  marines,  to 
repair  the  building,  and  caused  a  new  lamp  to  be  set 
up.  In  consequence  of  this,  on  Sunday  evening,  the 
29th,  a  body  of  men  went  off  from  Squantum  in  the 
whale-boats,  surprised  and  overcame  the  guard,  killing 
the  lieutenant  in  command  and  one  man,  and  com- 
pletely destroyed  the  buildings.  Returning  with  their 
prisoners  tliey  were  hotly  pursued,  but  escaped  with 
the  loss  of  one  man  killed  ;  who,  two  days  after,  was 
buried  from  Germautown.     These  were  the  only  mili- 
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ia.ry  opei'atioiiH  undertakoti  from  Quincy  Buy  duriug 
the  Biego  of  ItoHton ;  and  though,  iia  Mis.  Adams 
wi-ote,  they  were  hi  tlieiusctves  l>iit  trifliug  affairs,  yet 
they  served  "  to  iuura  our  meu  and  hatdeti  them  to 
danger." 

The  summer  waa  hot  and  dry.  There  was  meat  to 
he  had  ni  ahundaiice,  but  at  one  thit»  it  seemed  proh- 
ahl«  the  oori)  crop  would  prove  a  failure,  and  famind 
might  thus  ho  added  to  war.  Tea,  coffee  and  sugar 
heL-ame  very  scarce,  but  "  whortleberries  and  milk  we 
ai-e  not  obliged  to  commerce  for."  The  (;ampa  abont 
Boston,  swarming  with  raw,  untrained  levies,  wci-o  not 
]>raperly  i>ulioed,  nor  wei-e  tlie  food  and  mode  of  life 
suuh  as  the  men  wore  accustomed  to.  As  a  matter  of 
course  sickness  ensued.  The  state  of  continual  ex- 
citement and  alarm  in  which  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
boring tuwns  had  long  been  living  naturally  predis- 
jHtsud  them  to  disease,  and  when  the  camp  sicknesa 
took  the  form  of  dysentery  it  soon  became  epideuiio 
and  spread  rajiidly.  Tlien  followed  some  weeks  of 
terrible  trial.  It  was  a  time  of  pestilence.  In  Brain- 
tree  Mr.  Wibird  was  stricken  down,  and  all  tliroiigh 
August  and  September  the  Sabbath  services  were  not 
observed.  There  was  almost  no  house  which  did  not 
count  sonm  dcaal ;  and  two,  three,  and  oven  four  fune- 
rals would  take  place  in  a  day. 

"  The  small-pox  in  the  natural  nny  was  not  more  mortal 
tlian  thb  distemper  has  proved  in  this  and  many  neighboring 
towns. . .  -Kirs.  Uundall  has  lost  her  daughter.  Mrs.  Bracket 
Iters.  Mr.  Thomas  I'hayer  his  wife.  I  know  of  eight  tliii 
week  who  have  been  buried  in  tliis  town.  ...  In  eiic  weeks 
I  count  five  of  my  near  connections  Itud  in  the  grave.  .  .  . 
And  such  is  the  distress  of  the  neighborhood  tliat  I  can 
scarcely  find  a  well  person  to  assist  in  looking  after  the  sick. 
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Mr.  Wibird  lies  bad,  Major  Miller  is  dangerous,  and  Mr. 
Gay  is  not  expected  to  live.  .  .  .  We  have  fevers  of  various 
kinds,  the  throat  distemper,  as  well  as  the  dysentery  pre- 
vailing in  this  and  the  neighboring  towns.  .  .  .  Sickness  and 
death  are  in  almost  every  family.  I  have  no  more  shocking 
and  terrible  idea  of  any  distemper,  except  the  plague,  tlian 
this.  ...  So  mortal  a  time  tlie  oldest  man  does  not  re- 
member." 

So  wrote  Mrs.  Adams  to  her  husband.  His  brother 
Elihu,  who  had  just  taken  a  commission  in  the  army, 
was  among  the  earliest  victims.  Returning  home  at 
that  time,  John  Adams  had  started  back  to  Philadel- 
phia on  the  26 til  of  August,  and  between  that  day 
and  the  8th  of  September  there  were  eighteen  persons 
buried  in  the  Middle  Precinct  alone.  The  disease  was 
supposed  to  be  contagious,  so  that  watchers  and  nurses 
could  be  obtained  only  with  difRculty ;  and  the  sus- 
tained physical  stniiii  upon  the  well  soon  nuule  thoni 
sick.  Mrs.  Adams'  own  house  was  a  hospital.  A  ser- 
vant was  first  taken  down ;  she  herself  was  then 
seized  ;  another  servant  followed,  and  then  one  of  her 
children  ;  a  third  servant  fell  sick,  and  had  to  be 
moved  to  Weymouth,  where  she  afterwards  died. 
Thitlier  Mrs.  Adams  followed  her  to  be  by  the  bed- 
side of  her  own  mother,  and  from  thence,  on  October 
1st,  she  wrote,  in  an  agony  of  grief,  to  her  husband,  — 

"  Have  pity  upon  me !  Iiave  pity  upon  me,  O  thou  my 
l>eloved,  for  the  liand  of  God  presseth  me  sore.  Yet  will  I 
be  dumb  and  silent,  and  not  open  my  mouth,  because  Thou, 
O  Lord,  hast  done  it.  How  can  I  tell  you  (O  my  bursting 
licart !)  tliat  my  dear  mother  has  left  me !  After  sustaining 
sixteen  days*  severe  conflict,  nature  fainted,  and  she  fell 
asleep.  At  times  I  was  almost  ready  to  faint  under  this 
severe  and  heavy  stroke,  separated  from  thee^  who  used  to 
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be  a  conifortei'  to  me  in  afllictiuii ;  but,  blotiaetl  be  God  1  liia  ^^| 
ear  ia  not  beLivy  tliut  He  cannot  hoar,  but  He  bu  bid  us  call  ^^| 
uiHiii  tliiu  iu  Lima  uf  trouble."  ^B 


ujHiii  lliiu  iu  Lima  uf  trouble. 

Ten  diiya  nftor  this  letter  was  written  Col,  Joaiah 
Quincy  watcluid,  from  an  iipiier  window  of  his  house, 
the  ship  tliat  bore  Ooneral  Gage  down  the  liarbov  ou 
his  way  home  to  England.  The  pane  of  gliiss  is  still 
pi-cacFveii  on  which  he  then  sci-atched  a  record  of  tliu 
incident.  But  six  inonttis  more  were  to  pass  before 
tlie  evacuation  of  Boston.  Dui-ing  tliat  time  the  ajv 
prehension  of  attack  along  the  Braiutree  shore  wtu 
uontiuna) ;  hut  those  dwelling  there  had  become  ao- 
euatomod  to  it,  and  took  the  alarms  more  quietly. 
Colonel  Quincy  wiote, — 

"  Although  we  have  five  companiea  stationed  near  ns,  yet 
tlie  shells  thrown  from  the  floating  batlaries  and  tlie  fiat- 
bottomed  boats  wliich  row  with  twenty  oars,  carry  fifty  men 
cncli,  and  are  ilufuiuluil  with  cannon  and  swivula,  keep  us 
un<ler  perpetual  apprehension  of  being  attacked  whenever  wo 
shall  become  an  object  of  sufliciBnt  magnitude  to  excite  the 
attention  of  our  enemies.  Our  circuinHtances  are  truly  mol- 
oncholy,  and  grow  ratlier  worse  tlian  better." 

Towards  the  end  of  October  the  sickness  abated, 
and  OS  the  winter  came  on  the  sitnation  became  in 
every  way  more  endunible.  Money,  it  woa  true,  had 
already  become  scarce.  Paper  currency  was  at  a  din- 
conut  of  ten  per  cent.,  and  a  silver  dollar  was  a  great 
rarity.  Prices  had  begun  to  rise.  Those  of  foreign  ^ 
goods  had  doubled.  Molasses  was  an  article  in  com' 
mon  household  use ;  its  ordinary  price  had  risen  from 
twenty-five  cents  a  gallon  to  forty.  Of  the  domestic 
products,  corn  was  sixty<five  cents  a  bushel,  rye  eighty, 
hay  twenty  dollars  a  ton,  and  wood  three  dollars  and 
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a  half  a  cord.  Meat  was  abundant.  The  condition 
of  the  people  was,  therefore,  in  no  way  unbearable ; 
and,  though  Boston  was  in  a  state  of  siege  only  ten 
miles  away,  with  the  exception  that  tlie  greater  part 
of  the  able-bodied  men  were  away  in  camp,  life  went 
on  in  Braintree  much  as  usual. 

This  continued  until  March,  the  war  and  its  inci- 
dents being,  meanwhile,  the  great  subject  of  discussion. 
Humors  of  what  was  going  on  in  camp  and  iix  Congress 
were  abundant.  Among  others,  there  came  a  story, 
which  was  industriously  bruited  about,  that  Hancock 
and  John  Adams  had  both  left  Philadelphia,  and 
sailed  for  England  from  New  York,  on  board  an  Eng- 
lish man-of-war.  In  other  words,  they  had  proved 
traitors.  In  the  morbid  condition  of  the  public  mind, 
even  this  absurd  story  gained  credence.  Angry  dis- 
putes took  place  in  Braintree  taverns,  and  ''  some  men 
were  collared  and  dragged  out  of  the  shop  with  great 
tlireats  for  reporting  such  scandalous  lies."  Norton 
Quincy,  then  one  of  the  selectmen,  seems  to  have  been 
especially  excited  over  the  calumny.  Though  a  man  of 
indolent  temper,  he  went  so  far  as  to  offer  his  own 
life  as  a  forfeit  for  that  of  the  husband  of  his  niece, 
should  the  report  prove  true  ;  but,  a  mere  war  rumor, 
it  was  soon  forgotten.  Indeed,  the  beginning  of  new 
military  operations  soon  drove  all  such  wild  ideas  out 
of  the  people's  heads. 

On  the  3d  of  March  the  sound  of  heavy  cannonad- 
ing from  the  direction  of  Boston  warned  the  people 
of  Braintree  that  new  movements  were  on  foot.  The 
militia  were  all  mustered,  and  marched  away  with 
three  days'  rations.  Scarcely  a  man  was  left  in  town, 
and  the  place  of  those  serving  as  seacoast  guards  was 
filled  by  others  from  the  interior. 
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"  I  liavo  jtiBt  i-itturiiod,"  wrotu  SIra,  Ailuma,  "  from  Peitn'i 
;Iill,  wlierc  I  Luvu  been  eiltiiig  tu  hear  Lhu  uniaiiii|,'  r 
iaiiiioii,  anil  from  wlionce  I  cuuM  nee  every  shell  wliicli  wa« 
lirown.  ...  I  went  lo  beJ  about  twelve,  anil  rose  ajrtiiii  & 
itile  after  one.     I  could  no  more  sleep  tbaii  if  I  bad  been 
u  the  engagement ;  the  rattling  of  tbe  winduwa,  tlie  jar  of 
ho  house,  the  continual  ruar  of  twenty-four  poundeia,  and  ( 
ho  bursting  of  tthella.     About  bic  tbia  morning  lliero  was  J 
(juiet.     I  rejuice<l  in  a  few  bourn'  cahn.     I  heai'  we  gut  j)ob-   | 
Gesgion  of  Doi'chuster  Hill  hut  nigliL" 

Three  days  later,  she  spealca  of  tho  militia  ob  all 
returning,  and  of  her  great  itiaappointment  that  nu- 
thing  more  was  ctfuetod  tlian  the  occupation  of  Dof-  j 
Chester  Fleiglits.  "  I  lioped  and  ex^iected  more  inipor-  I 
tant  and  decisive  scenes.  I  would  not  have  sufTeretl 
all  I  liave  fur  two  anch  hillM."  A  fortnight  later 
the  evacuation  of  Boston  had  been  decided  upon. 
'^  Between  seventy  and  eighty  vessels  of  various  sizes 
are  gone  down  and  lie  in  a  row  in  fair  sight  of  tliia 
place,  all  of  which  api>ear  to  be  loaded."  The  fear  of 
niaranding  parties  was  so  great  at  Uiis  time  that  the 
shores  ha<l  to  be  guarded  nightly,  and  the  town,  while 
authorizing  the  selectmen  to  pay  tlie  public  moneys  in 
their  hands  over  to  the  provincial  treasurer,  added  tbe 
words,  —  "  IIo  i-emoving  bis  ofRce  Ten  miles  at  least 
fri>m  Boston  or  any  other  Seaport  Town."  To  tbe 
same  effect,  imdcr  date  of  the  18tb  of  Match,  wbcn  an 
adjourned  town-meeting  was  to  have  been  held,  the 
following  entry  appears  in  the  records  :  — 

"  Tbe  inhabitants  being  obliged  to  guard  the  shores  to  pre- 
vent tbe  threatened  duin;^es  from  the  abipa  which  lay  in  the 
harbor  with  tho  troops  aboard,  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to 
25tb  instant,  at  one  o'clock  P.  M." 

Tliree  days  later.  Colonel  Quincy  reported  as  fol- 
lows to  General  Washington  :  — 
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*'  Since  the  8hi|)8  and  troops  fell  down  below,  we  had  been 
apprehensive  of  an  attack  from  their  boats,  in  parsuit  of 
live  stock ;  but  yesterday,  in  the  afternoon  we  were  happily 
relieved  by  the  appearance  of  a  number  of  whale-boats, 
stretching  across  our  bay,  under  the  command  (as  I  have 
since  learned)  of  the  brave  Lieut.-Col.  Tupper,  who  in  the 
forenoon  had  been  cannonading  Uie  ships,  with  one  or  more 
field-pieces,  from  the  east  head  of  Thompson's  Island,  and 
I  suppose  last  night  cannonaded  them  from  the  same  place, 
or  from  Spectacle  Island.  This  judicious  manceuvre  had  its 
genuine  effect ;  for,  this  morning,  the  Admiral  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  ships,  except  one  of  tlie  line,  came  to  sail,  and 
fell  down  to  Nantasket  Road,  where  a  countless  number  is 
now  collected." 

At  the  same  time  Mrs.  Adams  wrote,  — 

'*  From  Fenn*s  Hill  we  have  a  view  of  the  largest  fleet 
ever  seen  in  America.  You  may  count  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred and  seventy  sail.  They  look  like  a  forest.  .  .  .  To  what 
quarter  of  the  world  they  are  bound  is  wholly  unknown ; 
but  it  is  generally  thought  to  New  York.  Many  people  ^re 
elated  with  their  quitting  Boston.  I  confess  I  do  not  feel 
so.  'Tis  only  lifting  a  burden  from  one  shoulder  to  the 
other,  which  is  perhaps  less  able  or  less  willing  to  support 
it.  .  .  •  Every  foot  of  ground  which  they  obtain  now  tliey 
must  fight  for,  and  may  they  purchase  it  at  a  Bunker  Hill 
price.** 

And  in  reply  John  Adams  exclaimed,  — 

*'  We  are  taking  precautions  to  defend  every  place  that  is 
in  danger,  the  Carolinas,  Virginia,  New  York,  Canada.  I 
can  think  of  nothing  but  fortifying  Boston  Harbor.  I  want 
more  cannon  than  are  to  be  had.  I  want  a  fortification  upon 
Point  Alderton,  one  upon  LovelFs  Island,  one  upon  George's 
Island,  several  upon  Long  Island,  one  upon  the  Moon,  one 
upon  Squantuni.  I  want  to  hear  of  half  a  dozen  fire-ships, 
and  two  or  three  hundred  fire-rafts  prepared.     I  want  to 
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hear  of  row-galle ji,  fliwtbg  bttttartas  built,  and  boons  bud 
aerow  the  ehannel  io  the  nanowSi  and  FattMOUX  d$  FHm 
•link  in  it  I  with  to  hear  that  you  are  tranJating  Brain- 
tree  eommona  into  the  channel/* 

Though  the  body  of  tho  English  .fleet  took  its  depar- 
ture for  Halifax  during  the  month  of  Maroh,  a  few 
vessels  lay  at  anchor  in  the  outer  harbor  or  emised 
about  the  bay  for  several  weeks  longer.  They  seemed 
reluctant  to  give  up  all  pretence  of  maintaining  a  hold 
on  Boston.  At  the  end  of  May,  Mrs.  Adams  wrote :  -^ 
**  We  have  now  in  fair  sight  of  my  uncle*s  [Norton 
Quinqr*s  house,  at  Mount  Wollaston]  the  ^Commo- 
dore,' a  thirty-six  g^  frigate,  another  large  vessel,  and 
six  small  craft*'  At  last  military  movements  were 
made  under  orders  from  the  patriot  authorities  looking 
to  the  occupation  of  the  islands,  and  on  Friday,  the 
14th  of  June,  Ezekiel  Price  wrote  in  his  diary :  —  ^*  I 
went  to  Squantum,  and  spent  the  day  there,  where  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  the  agreeable  sight  of  the  harbor 
of  Boston  being  wholly  cleared  of  those  pirates  and 
])lundercrs,  which  this  day  conq)lcted  two  years  since 
tliey  had  shut  up  the  port  and  harbor  of  Boston.  The 
Continental  troops  were  assisted  by  the  Colony  troops 
and  tlie  militia  of  the  neighboring  towns  ;  all  of  which 
iHihavcd  with  tlieir  usual  braveVy,  courage  and  resolu- 
tion." ^  In  consequence  of  these  inoveinents  tlie  last 
remnant  of  the  fleet,  ^^  *"  Commodoi^ '  and  all,"  put  to 
sea  upon  the  day  named,  and  ^^  not  a  transport,  a  ship, 
or  a  tender  [was  next  day]  to  be  seen."  Braintree,  in 
common  with  her  sister-towns  on  Boston  Bay,  was 
thereafter  allowed  to  rest  in  peace. 

So  far  as  Massachusetts  was  concerned,  the  War  of 
Independence  now  entered  upon  a  new  stage.    Neither 

1  Proc,  lla$$.  nist,  8oc,  Not.  1803,  p  257. 
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any  longer  was  the  enetny  on  the  hearthstone,  nor  was 
the  struggle  a  novelty.  The  glow  of  excitement  which 
stimulated  and  made  easy  the  first  patriotic  movement 
had  passed  away.  In  its  place  came  a  consciousness 
of  the  drag  and  drain  of  a  seemingly  endless  war.  In 
this  respect  the  experience  of  one  generation  is  but  a 
repetition  of  that  of  another.  The  ugly  details  of  the 
past  are  forgotten,  while  whatever  there  was  of  heroic 
about  it  stands  out  clean-cut  and  prominent.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  selfish,  venal  spirit  of  the  present 
makes  itself  painfully  apparent,  and  is  supposed  always 
to  be  of  recent  development,  —  one  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  race  degenerate.  A  careful  examination  of 
the  record  reveals  a  different  story.  The  years  be- 
tween 1860  and  1865  will  lose  nothing  by  contrast 
with  those  between  1776  and  1782.  In  each  case  the 
conflict  opened  on  a  people  wild  with  patriotic  ardor. 
All  were  burning  to  do  Bom<»tliing  ;  many  could  not 
do  too  much.  Money  was  poured  out  like  water :  regi- 
ments formed  as  if  by  magic.  Self-sacrifice  was  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  life  in  the  presence  of  trial  as- 
sumed an  unknown  charm.  For  the  time  being  a 
whole  people  had  become  heroic. 

Then  came  the  reaction.  The  realities  of  war  began 
to  be  felt.  Enlistments  fell  oflE  in  1776,  as  they  3id 
in  1 862.  It  grew  harder  to  procure  men  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  more  pressing  need  of  men.  Values 
were  unsettled.  Prices  rose.  The  poorer  and  more 
selfish  natures  began  to  show  the  baseness  of  which 
they  were  capable.  The  voice  of  the  croaker  was  loud 
in  the  land.  The  contractor  grew  rich;  the  patriot 
poor.  It  seemed  as  though  the  war  would  never  end ; 
not  a  few  were  forward  to  express  the  wish  that  it  had 
never  begun.  The  weak,  the  craven  and  the  mean 
longed  for  quiet  and  the  flesh-jiots. 
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Even  while  the  town  clerk  of  Braintrce,  in  obedi- 
ence  to  tlie  mandate  of  the  Provincial  Council,  was 
entering  the  Declaration  of  Inde|)endence  on  tlie  rec- 
ords, ^*  there  to  remain  as  a  per|)etual  memorial/'  — 
only  three  months  after  the  last  British  ship  had  been 
driven  from  Boston  Harbor,  —  even  thus  early  Mrs. 
Adams  wrote  as  follows  to  her  husband  :  — 

'*  I  am  sorry  to  see  a  spirit  so  venal  prevailing  every- 
where. When  our  men  were  drawn  out  for  Canada,  a  very 
large  bounty  was  given  Uiem ;  and  now  another  call  is  made 
upon  us.  No  one  will  go  without  a  large  bounty,  though 
only  for  two  months,  and  each  town  seems  to  Uiink  its  honor 
®°gsged  in  outbidding  the  oUiers.  The  province  pay  is  forty 
sliillings.  In  aildition  to  that,  Uiis  town  voted  to  make  it  up 
six  pounds.  They  then  drew  out  tlie  persons  most  unhkely 
to  go,  and  they  are  obliged  to  give  three  pounds  to  liire  a 
man.  Some  pay  the  whole  fine,  —  ten  pounds.  Forty  men 
are  now  drafte<]  from  this  town.  More  than  one  half,  from 
sixteen  to  fifty,  nro  now  in  tlio  service.  Tliis  motliod  of 
conducting  will  create  a  general  uneasiness  in  the  Continen- 
tal army." 

She  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  rage  f<n'  privateer- 
ing which  prevailed,  and  adds  that  ^^  vast  numbers  " 
were  employed  in  that  way. 

Before  entering  further  into  the  burden  which  the 
war  then  imposed  on  Brain  tree,  in  connnon  with  all 
other  Massachusetts  towns,  it  will  be  well  to  try  to 
form  some  idea  of  the  strength  which  was  there  to 
bear  the  burden.  What  was  the  population  of  the 
town  during  the  Revolution?  —  and  what  was  its 
wealth?  The  census  of  1766  gives  the  population 
at  2,433,  that  of  1776  at  2,871,  and  that  of  1790 
at  2,771.  During  the  war,  therefore,  taken  as  one 
period,  the   population  of   Braintrce  ran  up  to  close 
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upon  8,500  soiils,  for  in  the  course  of  seven  years 
nearly  the  quarter  part  of  a  full  generation  grew  up, 
the  child  of  eleven  "becoming  the  adult  of  eighteen. 
Of  these  3,500,  the  males  above  sixteen  years  of  age 
must  have  luimbered  not  less  than  875.  Experience 
has  always  shown  that,  for  the  practical  purposes  of 
war,  men  above  forty  years  of  age  are  useless.  As 
members  of  a  home-guard  and  during  short  ])eriods 
of  service,  they  can  be  made  more  or  less  effective ; 
but  the  bivouac,  long  marches  and  unaccustomed  fare 
break  them  down.  Tlicy  are  not  ecpial  to  campaign 
exposure.  Consequently  not  more  than  two  thirds  at 
most  of  the  men  above  sixteen  in  any  community  are 
properly  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Those  above  forty 
years  of  age,  and  the  halt,  the  lame  and  the  blind, 
nnist  be  exempted.  During  the  years  1776  to  1782, 
therefore,  the  whole  arms-bearing  popuLition  of  Brain- 
tree  did  not  exceed  600  at  the  outside.  It  probably 
fell  considerably  short  of  that  number. 

As  i-espccts  available  wealth,  it  is  far  more  difficult 
to  fix  on  any  safe  basis  for  estimate.  This  subject 
has  alremly  been  considered.  It  has  l>ecn  stated  tliat 
the  Bnaintree  people  during  the  colonial  period  had 
substance,  but  very  little  of  what  would  now  be  called 
quick  capital.  In  other  words,  they  had  nothing 
which  could  readily  be  turned  into  money.  They 
owned  the  houses  in  which  they  lived,  their  farms, 
{arm  buildings  and  stock.  They  had  clothes  and 
some  furniture.  A  few  had  money  out  at  interest ; 
and  others  were  in  debt.  To  this  general  rule  of  no 
available  means  there  were,  of  course,  in  an  old  town 
like  Brain  tree,  a  few  exceptions.  Such  were  Colonel 
Quincy,  Major  Miller,  General  Palmer,  and,  possibly, 
Mr.  Thayer.    John  Adams  was  not  an  exception  to  it. 
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lie  tiail  notliing  except  his  hoiiac  in  Qiiccii  Street  1 
IWUiii,  aii>l  till!  fui-m  at  Petui'ii  Hill.     Tliu  farm  liis  ] 
wife  tried  to  manage.     Ftsw  luetr  wure  more  capable,,  j 
and  yet  in  Supt^iniber,   1777,  she  wrote  to  liim,  —  J 
"  Unleas  ynii  return,  what  little  property  you  jiosseaB  J 
will  be  lost.  .  .  .  Afl  to  wliat  is  hi^i-o  under  my  imme-  J 
diate  iuB{H;ctton,  I  do  the  beat  I  can  with  it     But  ill 
will  not,  at  the  high  pii<!e  labor  is,  pay  its  way." 
This  was  the  common  experience.     The  Penn*s  Ilill^ 
farm  also  affords  a  basis  on  which  to  make  an 
proximate  eatimato  of  the  wealth  of  the  tuwn.     One  i 
I>art    of   that    farm    consisted  of    thirty-five  acres  o{  ' 
ai'able   land,   with   a  house,   bam   and   other   build-  i 
ings.     Witli  this  jmit  went  eighteen  acres  of  paslui-o.  I 
Bonght  ill  1774  the  cost  of  the  pro]»erty  was  .£440,  or 
Jill,4S0.     In  17(>d  lliere  wera  821  houses  in  Braintree, 
occupied  by  S57  families,  end  ten  yean  later,  at  the 
time  of  the  war,  the  number  of  houses  may  have  in- 
creased to  400.     That  bouglit  by  John  Adams  was 
one  of  tlie  better  sort.     Judging  by  the  sum  paid  for 
it,  an  estimate  of  $1,000  to  a  house  and  a  family 
would  seem  to  be  liberal,  and  is  probably  excessive  ; 
for  in  the  town  there  were  some  paupers  and  many 
poor  people,  wlio,  living  from  haqd  to  mouth  only, 
never  acuumulatcd  anything.     The  owners  of  farms 
were  accountcil  the  rich  men.     The  sinn  o£  $400,000 
would  tlius  represent  the  aggregate  accumulated  wealth 
of  Braintree  in  1776. 

Such  being  the  strength,  —  600  men  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  with  an  accumulation  of  $400,000  be- 
hind  them,  —  it  remains  to  consider  tlie  burden.  Thia 
is  no  less  diflicult  correctly  to  estimate  than  the  other. 
The  rolls  show,  for  instance,  that  Braintree  furnished 
1,600  men  for  military  duty  in  the  ooursa  of  the  war. 
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besides  a  large  number  (of  which  there  is  no  record) 
who  served  on  the  water.  And,  again,  in  one  single 
year  (1781)  it  assessed  itself  $600,000  to  buy  beef 
for  the  army  and  pay  the  town  expenses.  But  the 
#600,000  were  paid  in  paper  currency,  and  the  term 
of  service  of  the  men  was  apt  not  to  exceed  three 
days.  Such  figures  only  serve  to  falsify.  During  the 
Revolution  Braintree  did  not  contribute  either  1,600 
men  or  a  million  dollars,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
her  inhabitants  did  not  number  the  one  or  have  the 
other.  The  drain  was  doubtless  heavy  enough,  but  it 
was  at  least  limited  by  the  total  resources. 

In  considering,  then,  the  Braintree  enlistments, 
those  for  short  periods  must  be  left  out  of  the  ac- 
count. A  service  of  one  or  two  days  in  guarding  the 
sliore  may  have  been  a  summer  picnic,  with  an  agree- 
able spice  of  danger,  but  in  no  sense  was  it  war.  The 
men  engaged  in  that  service  were  not  sohlicrs.  They 
were  mere  members  of  a  posse  comitatus.  The 
shorter  enlistments  also  should  hardly  be  taken  into 
account.  Indeed,  experience  has  shown  that  m  actual 
war  there  is  no  more  cruel  way  of  wasting  blood  and 
treasure  tlian  sending  to  the  field  men  enlisted  for  a 
few  weeks  or  months.  Almost  never  are  they  of  any 
real  service. 

A  Mr.  Partridge,  of  Duxbury,  one  of  a  committee 
who  waited  on  Wasliington  in  October,  1776,  asked 
him  whether  enlistments  for  one  year  would  not  Suf- 
fice, lie  exclaimed  in  rei)ly,  —  "  Good  God  !  gentle- 
men, our  cause  is  ruined  if  you  engage  men  for  only 
a  year.  You  must  not  think  of  it.  If  we  hope  for 
success  we  must  liave  men  enlisted  for  the  whole 
term  of  the  war."  This  course  was  too  Spartan  ;  the 
weaker,  the  more  wasteful  and  more  murderous  ono 
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f  sliort  enlistments  was  pursued.  AocoriUiigly,  inen 
rero  cnlistud  in  Hrnintice  fur  the  Canotln  exjicilitiou 
Li  177<j,  for  tlie  liliode  Inland  exjuditions  in  1777  and 
778,  and  for  tliu  Penobscot  exiwdition  of  1779  ;  utli- 
ra  went  down  to  garrison  tlie  costla  in  the  harbor, 
r  were  atationed  ut  HuU.  Furnishing  and  equipping 
hese  men  went  far  toward  exhansting  tlio  town;  but 
t  was  playing  at  war.  The  long  term  Continentnla 
wei-e  the  men  who  did  the  work.  Tliey  were  at  Long 
Island,  and  they  were  at  Stony  Point ;  they  forced 
Durgoyne's  intrenclnnents,  and  captui-ed  Rahl's  Hes- 
sians ;  they  bore  the  heat  of  Monmouth,  and  utormetl 
the  redoubt  at  Yorktown.  This  was  war.  The  ques- 
tion is  always,  —  How  many  of  these  men  did  the 
town  put  into  the  field  7  I'ienics  and  summer  prom- 
enades do  not  count. 

So  also  as  regards  taxes  and  supplies.  Tliat  the 
RtrcsB  on  tlio  towns  during  the  Revolution  was  grout 
is  indisputable.  They  were  called  on  for  money  and 
they  were  called  on  for  men,  for  clothes  and  for  meat. 
But  tlie  figures  are  apt  to  be  expressed  in  Continental 
currency.  Thci-c  was  no  iinancial,  as  there  was  no 
military,  folly  which  the  New  England  people  did 
not  commit  during  the -Revolution.  Throughout  they 
showed  that  the  town-meeting  is  ill  adapted  to  war. 
They  tried  to  make  patriotism  a  substitute  for  tlie 
provost-guard.  They  issued  false  money.  They  regu- 
lated prices.  They  mobbed  those  who  preferred  not 
to  exchange  good  merchandise  far  worthless  paper. 
It  was  not  in  them  to  do  what  Frederick  II.  did  in 
Prussia,  —  take  the  men  they  needed  and  the  supplies 
tliey  needed,  and  finish  up  the  work  in  hand.  Tliat 
would  have  l>ecn  war ;  and  to  war  with  this  grim 
visage  the  government  of  the  people  by  the  people  is 
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distinctly  averse.  Even  in  1757,  when  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  protecting  the  hearthstones  of  New  England 
against  tomahawk  and  the  Frenchman, — even  then, 
when  there  came  down  from  Fort  William  Henry 
"  almost  every  day  despatches  from  the  General  to  the 
New  England  colonies,  urging  for  troops  and  assistr 
ance,"  —  even  at  that  supreme  moment  the  Braintree 
town-meeting  instructed  its  representative  "  to  use  his 
best  endeavours  to  prevail  with  the  General  Court  to 
Project  and  pursue  some  better  and  less  oppressive 
Method  of  raising  soldiers  .  .  .  tlian  that  of  Fine 
and  Impress."  As  it  was  in  1757,  so  was  it  in  1777 
and  again  in  1862.  What  New  England  did  was  to 
campaign  interminably,  under  town-meeting  inspira- 
tion, with  infinite  and  unnecessary  loss  of  life  and 
waste  of  money. 

As  resjKJcts  Brain  tree's  contributions  to  tliis  waste  of 
money  during  the  War  of  In(k»pcndencc,  the  records 
are  suggestive,  but  exaspcratingly  vague.  Though  full 
of  votes  alluding  to  reports  and  statements  at  the  time 
made,  but  since  lost,  they  contain  almost  no  exact 
figures,  and,  even  when  8ui)plemontcd  by  the  state 
archives,  they  fail  to  piece  out  the  story.  One  thing 
stands  out  in  tliem  liard  and  apparent :  the  early, 
eager  zeal  soon  vanished.  Not  only  during  the  years 
which  followed  could  few  recruits  be  obtained  from 
among  the  townsmen,  but  the  town  would  not  submit 
to  a  draft ;  and  in  September,  1777,  and  again  in 
June,  1780,  and  July,  1781,  the  Braintree  town-meet- 
ing formally  voted  to  indemnify  the  militia  officers 
for  any  fine  they  might  incur  by  omitting  to  draft 
men  when  recjuired  so  to  do  by  the  General  Court. 
Committee  after  committee  was  then  appointed  to  fill 
up  the  quota  by  going  out  to  hunt  up  men   in  other 
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jwnB,     Tho   iiihaliitants   were   finally   diviilud    into 
lasses,  and  eauh  eliiss  was  calleil  upon  somewlioro  to 
ecure  its  recruits.     Tlie  pcKirost  ami  worat  material 
a  tlie  coDiiniiiiity   was    tlius    cullccted    together  and  ■ 
iwept  into  the  ranks  of  Washington's  army.     In  1781, 
'or  instance,  Captain  Joseph  Baxter,  one  of  the  townj 
ecruiting  eomniittee,  had  a   long  wrangle  with  thaJ 
electnioii  of  I^ston  over  a  wret«he«l  bounty-jurojwr  | 
named  Williams.     Both  parties  claimed  him  as  one  ' 
of  tlieir  quota.     The    Boston  agents  had  given   him 
fifteen    guineas,  and  Captain    Baxter  "was  drove  to 
every  extremity  to   prove  the  jnstness  of  his  claim  i 
to  said  Williams,  but  finally  obtained  him  ;  "  tliougb  J 
a  year  later  Braintree  had  to  |uiy  over  to  Boston  tho  j 
Sinn  of  £2\  "to  refund  to  them  the  money  paid  by 
thom  "    to  thi^  particular  exemplar  of  Kevoliitionnry 
])atriotism :  and  a  large  portion  of  tho  heroes  of  '7G 
were  men  of  this  stamp,  whose  names,  and  after  them 
those  of  their  widows,  were  inscribed  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury on  the  indiscriminate  penaion-rolla  of  an  ovei^ 
grateful  people.     But  recurring  to  the  matter  of  en- 
listments, the  records  of  the  year  1780  indicate  the 
most  severe  stress.     They  read  as  follows,  the  meeting 
being  held  in  the  Middle  Precinet  meetingJiouse  on 
the  27th  of  June.     The  motion  was 

"  To  make  an  offer  to  such  persons  as  will  engage  to  go 
into  the  Service. 

"  After  a  cniisiderable  debate  upon  the  matter,  it  was 

"  Voted,  To  give  each  man  One  Thousand  Dollars  as  a 
Bounty,  also  Half  a  Buehel  of  Corn  for  Every  Day  from  the 
Time  they  mai'cli  to  the  time  they  are  discharged  or  leave 
the  army  ;  and  also  half  a  bushel  of  Corn  for  every  Twen^ 
milea  tliey  shall  be  from  home  when  discharged  ;  and  also 

"  Voted,  Tlial  the  town  will  jmy  tliem  the  Forty  shillings 
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per  montli  promised  by  the  State,  in  hard  money,  if  the 
soldiers  enable  tlie  Town  to  Receive  the  said  40/  from  the 
State.  Unless  it  will  best  sute  Uie  soldiers  to  Receive  it  from 
the  State  themselves. 

"  Votedf  The  Selectmen  should  give  Security  to  the  per- 
sons that  shall  engage  pursuant  to  the  foregoing  vote ;  and 
also  the  Selectmen  Procure  the  Com  at  Harvest,  and  Store 
it  for  the  men  until  they  return. 

"  General  Palmer  generously  gave  into  the  hands  of  the 
moderator  One  Thousand  and  Eighty  Dollars,  to  be  equally 
divided  among  tlie  thirty-six  men  that  shall  iirat  engage  in 
the  six  montlis'  service  as  a  Reinforcement  to  the  Continental 
Army.     For  which  the  thanks  of  the  Town  were  voted  him. 

"  The  Familys  of  such  men  as  sliall  engage  for  the  Term 
of  six  montlis  shall  be  supply*d  by  the  Selectmen  with  Com, 
Wood,  or  such  other  articals  as  they  stand  in  need  off,  which 
is  to  be  charge  and  Reducted  from  the  wages  of  that  ]>er8on, 
which  is  to  be  paid  him  in  Corn  u}>on  his  Returning  home." 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  held  the  next  day  it  was 
further  voted  to  exempt  from  tax  all  notes  issued  by 
the  town  for  money  loaned  it  to  procure  men.  Two 
days  later  the  town  again  met,  and  then 

"  The  Committee  Reported  that  they  had  Inlistcd  thirty- 
one  men,  and  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  Inlisting  the  other 
five  men  which  is  wanting  to  com]>lete  the  first  36  men 
called  for,  and  likewise  a  part  or  all  the  nine  men  Required. 

"  General  Palmer  generously  made  the  same  offer  to  the 
nine  men  as  he  did  to  the  36  men,  —  that  was  thirty  dollars 
each  ;  for  which  the  Thanks  of  the  Town  was  again  Voted 
him." 

At  an  adjourned  meeting,  held  on  the  5th  of  July, 
it  was, 

"  after  a  Long  Debate,  Voted  that  the  officers'  pay,  includ- 
ing the  State's  pay,  be  made  equal  to  a  Private." 
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At  anotber  mljonmed  meeting  on  the  lOtli, 
"  Llie  Votiis  lliut  was  j>a>it  on  tliat  day  (5tli)  Conceiiiiitg  tha 
olliciira'  pay  being  all  disaiiniil'd  aiul  void,  Volal,  To  giva 
eacb  oiTicer  tbat  sluill  g<i  from  tliia  Town  fuv  llie  ibree 
montlis'  service  Five  Iluiulred  Dollara,  being  the  same  sum 
us  wus  Voted  the  aoliliers  as  a  Bounty  ;  altio  vot«d  the  ofli- 
iioi-a  tbe  same  jiay  fiom  tbe  'J'own,  Exi-lusive  of  their  otlier 
jHiy,  as  the  Hultliers  Rcvisivc.  Cap.  Newcomb  appeared  to  go 
tijHin  tlio  eDcoumgemeiit" 

Tlie  calls  for  men  were  incessant  until  17S2.  A 
new  crop  of  fighting  luaterml  had  tlien  matured,  for 
tlie  boy  not  yet  twelve  when  the  skirmish  at  Concord 
bridge  l4)ok  j)lace  was  eiglitctn  at  the  surrender  of 
Yurktown.  Between  1775  and  1782,  as  nearly  a^  can 
now  he  estimated,  Braintree  sent  into  the  field  about 
550  men,  eiilifitud  for  jienoda  of  six  months  or  over. 
The  number  of  men,  aa  well  as  the  length  of  enlist- 
ment, varied  with  the  different  years.  In  1775,  for 
instance,  besides  militia  to  guard  the  coast,  tlie  town 
sent  not  less  than  150  men,  enlisted  to  the  close  of 
the  year,  into  Washington's  army  about  Boston.  In 
1776  about  120  men  were  furnished.  In  1777  sonid 
seventy  were  enlisted  for  three  years.  In  no  year 
were  less  than  forty  sent,  except  in  1781,  when  tlie 
enlistment  ap^iears  to  have  been  for  four  months 
only.  Under  this  system  tlie  same  men  in  tlie  course 
of  a  seven  yeai-s'  war  may  have  enlisted  several  times. 
It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  even  estimate  the  por- 
tion of  Braintree'a  600  arms-bearing  men  who  actually 
served  in  the  Continental  army,  though  it  is  probably 
safe  to  say  that  tbe  number  did  not  fall  below  300. 
For  shorter  terms  and  in  the  militia  every  man  in 
town  capable  of  bearing  them  bore  arras.  The  aver- 
age force  of  Continentals  which  the  town  kept  in  tbe 
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field  would  seem  to  have  been  about  seventy  men. 
There  is  no  record  of  the  number  of  those  who  were 
wounded,  or  who  died  in  battle  or  in  camp;  nor 
do  the  figures  which  have  been  given  include  those 
who  served  on  the  sea.  Indeed,  it  is  only  through 
incidental  mention  in  the  letters  of  Mrs.  Adams  that 
we  even  know  that  privateering  was  all  the  rage 
among  tlie  young  men  of  Braintree.  Yet  not  only 
did  she  so  describe  it  in  1776,  but  five  years  later, 
in  December,  1781,  she  sent  to  her  husband  at  the 
Hague  the  names  of  no  less  than  twelve  Braintree 
boys  captured  in  the  British  Channel  on  the  privateer 
Essex,  from  Salem,  and  then  confined  in  Plymouth  jail. 
"  Ned  Savil,"  "  Job  Field  "  and  *'  Josiah  Bass  "  were 
unmistakable  North  Precinct  names,  and  doubtless 
several  score  of  others  saw  service  in  this  same  way. 
Nor  was  it  a  service  lightly  to  be  spoken  of.  The 
supplies  and  munitions  of  war  ]>icked  up  by  the  Yankee 
privateers  went  far  toward  keeping  Washington's  army 
in  the  field. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  men  were  concerned,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  Revolutionary  land  and  sea  service 
combined  ke2)t  at  least  a  fourtli  part  of  the  effective 
arms-bearing  force  of  Braintree  continually  employetl 
from  1775  to  1782.  They  were  drawn  away  from  all 
peaceful  occupations,  and,  in  place  of  l>eing  producers, 
they  became  consumers  ;  and  what  the  consumption  of 
the  war  amounted  to  now  remains  to  be  considered. 
During  the  three  years  prior  to  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord—  that  is,  l)etween  1772  and  1774  —  Braintree 
raiscil  annually  by  taxation  the  sum  of  £150  provincial 
money,  or  $500,  to  meet  current  town  exjKjnses ;  the 
precinct  or  church  levy  being  a  distinct  charge.  In 
177G  the  sum  of  £1,176  was  raised  under  three  separate 
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votes.  This,  too,  was  in  Iian]  money,  for  even  aa  late 
as  December  of  that  year  silver  was  liiit  ten  per  oeiit. 
jireniiiim.  I'liu  nest  year  the  amount  raised  was 
Xl,500.  tnilian  corn  was  still  only  five  aliillings  a 
Litshel,  its  oi-dinary  pi-ice  being  fonr  Hliiltings  ;  but  rye 
liiul  iloubleil,  selling  for  twelve  shillings,  while  rum  liad 
gone  up  from  tbree  to  eight  shillings,  and  moluaiiea 
was  not  to  be  had.  In  May,  177S,  the  sum  of  ^14,000 
was  ordered  to  be  assessed  innncdiately,  for  in  April 
a  requisition  in  kind  of  shirts,  shoes  and  stockings  had 
lieen  made  on  the  town.  A  similar  requisition  for 
blankets  had  been  made  in  January,  1777.  In  June, 
1779,  another  requisition  of  sliii-ts,  shoes  and  stockinga 
was  made,  the  town  to  furnish  "  a  number  of  these 
articles  equal  to  oue-sevontli  Part  of  the  Mule  Inhab- 
itants above  the  Age  of  sixteen  yciii'S;"  from  which 
possibly  it  might  be  inferred  that  Braintree  then  had 
nearly  one  himdred  men  in  service.  In  January  the 
Bcleutmcn  luid  been  ordered  to  procure  one  thousand 
bushels  of  grain  for  the  town,  and  in  November  a  levy 
of  XC,000  was  voted  "  toward  defraying  the  charges 
of  the  same."  The  currency  was  now  fast  losiug  its 
value,  —  how  fast  may  be  inferred  from  tlie  fact  that 
in  place  of  the  former  allowance  of  twopence  a  head 
for  killing  old  blackbirds,  in  May,  1780,  the  sum  of 
thii'ty  shillings  was  voted,  whilu  the  three  shillingB  a 
day  for  labor  on  the  highways  became  seven  pounds 
ten  R])illings.  Indeed,  there  were  no  longer  any  quotar 
hie  prices.  Calico  was  from  thirty  to  forty  dollars  per 
yai-d,  molasses  twenty  dollars  a  gallon,  sugar  four  dol- 
lars a  pound.  In  May,  1780,  the  selectmen  were 
ordered  to  secure  com,  so  as  to  be  prepared  to  give 
those  who  enlisted  half  a  bushel  of  it  a  day  instead  of 
money.     In  July  a  requisition  come  for  shirts,  shoes, 
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stockings  and  blankets,  and  another  for  horses ;  in 
September  a  third  for  23,400  pounds  of  beef,  and  in 
December  yet  a  fourth  for  44,933  additional  pounds  of 
beef.  In  August  it  was  voted  to  raise  £120,000,  and  in 
October  .£60,000  more.  At  the  same  time  the  select- 
men were  directed  to  "  wait  on  Colonel  Quincy  and 
know  of  him  whether  he  will  lend  the  Town  a  sum  of 
hard  money."  It  nowhere  appears  whether  he  did  so ; 
but  he  would,  even  if  he  had  the  "  hard  money  "  in 
hand,  have  been  quite  justified  in  declining  further 
money  transactions  with  tlie  town,  as  his  last  experience 
in  that  way  had  afforded  convincing  proof  that  the 
same  spirit  Mrs.  Adams  noticed  in  August,  1776,  not 
only  prevailed,  as  she  asserted,  "  everywhere,"  but  it 
pervaded  the  financial  no  less  than  the  military  sys- 
tems. The  New  England  town  organization  was  in 
1776  no  more  exempt  from  jobbery  than  the  Conti- 
nental government  then,  or  the  government  of  the 
United  States  ninety  years  later.  For  years  ugly 
stories  circulated  in  the  town  in  regard  to  a  ^^  hard 
money"  loan  made  to  it  by  Colonel  Quincy  during 
the  fervid  period  of  1775,  until  at  last,  though  not 
before  1796,  the  facts  of  the  transaction  were  made 
public.  It  then  appeared  that  the  whole  sum  bor- 
rowed was  X150,  of  which  JBIOI  only  had  reached  the 
treasury  of  the  town,  the  remaining  .£49  having  been 
retained  for  their  own  use  by  tliree  of  the  selectmen 
of  1776,  respectively  bearing  the  titles  of  Colonel, 
Deacon  and  Major,  all  of  whose  names  were  given, 
though  two  of  them  were  then  dead  ;  and  the  brief 
report  closed  with  the  statement  that  this  sum  of  JC49 
**  has  not  as  yet  been  accounted  for." 

The  debts  duo   from  the  town  to  those  who  "  ad- 
vanced money  for   the  purpose  of  hiring  men  in  the 
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reara  1775,  et*;.,"  were  not  paiO  uuti)  after  1791 ;  and  I 
ntliemcantiiDti  those  who  hiul  thus  loaned  to  the  com-  J 
nunity  in  the  time  of  its  need  became  ohjecta  of  re*  I 
(roach  and  pojiiilar  odium,  and  tliey  are  referred  to  iu  I 
he  Braialreu  records  as  "  certain  Persons  who  caU  I 
heinselves  Bufferers  by  shifting  their  securitiea  for  1 
Doney  Lent  fu  the  Town ; "  tlicse  "  certain  persona,"  I 
t  ap[>ears,  not  unreasonably  declined  to  allow  the  I 
town  to  discharge  iU  debts  iu  a  currency  for  which  I 
the  town-meeting  liad  formally  authorized  its  colleo*  ] 
tors  to  receive  "one  Dollar  of  the  New  Emission  in 
Lieu  of  Forty  Dollars  of  the  old  Emission  or  one  J 
Dollar  in  Silver  in  the  Lien  of  one  Iluudi-etl  and  I 
twenty,"  | 

The  position  in  which  the  collectors  of  taxes  found  ' 
themselves  placed  was,  also,  scarcely  less  difficult  than 
tliat  of  the  holders  of  pahlio  obligations.  It  baa  al- 
ready been  stated  that  ia  those  days  and  under  the 
laws  then  in  force,  after  the  warrant  for  the  tax  ievy 
was  delivered  to  the  constable  be  became  peraonally 
liable  for  the  amount  specified  in  it  It  was  a  debt 
from  him  to  the  town ;  and,  if  he  f^ed  to  collect  any 
part  of  it,  for  that  part  he  became  responsible,  and 
must  make  it  good  or  go  on  record  as  a  defaulter. 
Looking  over  the  mysterious  entries  in  the  Braintree 
town  records  now,  —  and  tliose  entries  will  be  found 
duplicated  in  the  records  of  all  the  Massachusetts 
towns,  —  it  is  difficult  to  see  bow  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary period  any  constable  could  have  performed 
bis  duties,  or  any  town  treasurer  kept  his  accounts. 
The  confusion  was  inextricable.  It  seema  at  last  to 
have  settled  itself  on  some  basis  reached  by  compro- 
mise,  and  deemed  "  about  right," 

But  in  1780  tho  Massacliusetts  towns  had  received 
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their  lesson  on  the  subject  of  "  fiat "  money,  though 
they  had  not  yet  paid  in  full  for  it.  The  country  was 
flooded  with  counterfeit  bills,  the  regular  issues  were 
discredited,  and  but  half  of  the  £200,000  assessment  of 
1780  was  ever  collected.  In  1781  the  sum  of  £1,400 
in  specie  was  raised,  and  the  town  as  usual  was  called 
on  for  beef  and  clothing  in  kind.  In  1782  only  £700 
were  raised,  but  the  requisitions  for  men  and  supplies 
still  came  in.  In  March,  1783,  tlie  old  record-book, 
which  had  served  for  fifty-two  years,  was  full,  and 
when  the  town  clerk  bought  a  new  one  he  noted  on  its 
first  page  that  its  price  was  "  Five  Silver  Dollars ;  '* 
and  "  a  Days  Work  on  Highways,"  instead  of  being 
^^  sott "  at  £7  10s.  per  day,  was  fixed  at  three  shillings. 
The  paper- money  delusion  was  then  over,  and  effectu- 
ally disposed  of  for  two  generations.  Indeed,  for  long 
years  it  was  supi)osed  to  be  finally  killed  in  English- 
speaking  America,  as  to  say  that  a  thing  ^^  was  not 
worth  a  continental"  passed  into  the  speech  of  the 
people  as  the  proverb  expressing  complete  absence  of 
value  ;  but  later  years  have  proved  again  that  nations 
learn  slowly,  and  that  few  sleights  of  hand  have  more 
lasting  fascination  for  the  average  man  than  what  has 
been  happily  termed  "  the  currency  juggle." 

In  view  of  the  requisitions  in  kind,  and  the  utter 
confusion  of  the  currency,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
was  tlie  real  money  cost  of  the  War  of  Independence. 
Braintree  went  into  it  in  excellent  financisil  condi- 
tion, —  a  condition,  indeed,  which  theoretically  was 
almost  ideal,  for,  as  the  result  of  the  sale  of  its 
common  lands,  it  had  interest-bearing  securities  in  its 
treasury  from  which  it  derived  an  income  sufficient 
to  defray  three  fourths  of  its  whole  annual  expenses. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  town  were,  therefore,  as  nearly 
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ixempt  from  taxation  aa  people  dwelling  in  a  civilized  | 
jomiDunity  can  hope  to  bu,  for  the  total  aunual  muni-  1 
sipal  levy  exacted  from  2,500  uoids  was  but  $270,  or  I 
less  than  eleven  cents  oacli ;  nor  was  tliere  any  system  I 
at  indirect  taxation.     Of  course  sucli  a  state  of  ufTain  | 
oould  continue  only  so  long  as  the  lessotiit  of  thrift  i 
ind  economy  which  generations  of  hard,  close  living 
bad  ground  into  the  lives  of  the  people,  lasted  and 
were  binding  as  unwritten  laws  upon  thorn.     The  tima 
inevitably  must  have  come  when  the  absence  of   any 
sense  of  public  burden  would  liave  led  to  extravaganoe    i 
and  corruption  ;  but  in  1770  that  time  was  far  distant 
The  town  then  was  a  capitalist,  —  a  very  considerable  J 
inoaey-tender  for  tbat  day,  —  holiliug  in  its  treasury  I 
the  bonds  of  many  of  its  more  prominent  inLabitants, 
bearing  interest  and  secured  by  the  mortgage  of  real 
estate.    In  the  course  of  the  Kevolutiooary  troubles  all 
this  aceunmlation  disappeared,  and,  when  peace  came 
at  last,  Braintree  was  heavily  in   debt.     The  annual 
tax  levy,  which  before  the  war  was  only  £160,  after 
it  became  XI, 000.     Tlie  cases  o£  individual  hardship 
must  have  been  many  ;  but,  fortunately,  there  were  in 
those  days  few  who  lived  on  fixed  incomes.     Indeed, 
the  minister  was  almost  the  only  such  person   who 
could  be  suggested.     All  others  were  dependent  for 
support  on  their  hands,  or  the  produce  of  their  fields. 
Taxes  and  the  increased  price  of  labor  more  than  used 
up  the  whole  pro6ts  of  industry,  and,  during  the  entire 
Revolutionary  period,  the  people  were  eating  into  their 
accumulated  substance.     Braintree,  it  has  beeu  seen, 
kept  an  average  of  at  least  seventy  men  in  the  Conti- 
nental  army,  besides  Uie   indeterminate  number  em- 
ployed in  the  Massachusetts  service  on  its  uniformly 
unfortunate  iudependent  expeditious  to  Maine,  Rhode 
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Island  or  the  like.  While  it  is  impossible  even  to 
approximate  the  cost,  expressed  in  hard  money,  of  the 
men  employed  in  the  enterprises  last  referred  to,  it 
would  certainly  not  seem  out  of  the  wsiy  to  average 
the  daily  charge  of  those  serving  in  the  Continental 
army  at  three  shillings,  or  fifty  cents,  per  day,  which 
woidd  include  food,  clothing  and  munitions,  as  well  as 
pay ;  any  possible  margin  of  excess  in  this  allowance 
serving  as  an  offset  for  expense  incurred  on  all  ac- 
counts not  included  in  the  Continental  service.  Es- 
timated on  tliis  far  from  extravagant  basis,  the  War 
of  Independence  could  not  liave  cost  the  inhabitants 
of  Braintree  less  than  $100,000  in  money.  It  has 
been  seen  that  this  sum  was  probably  equivalent  to  a 
quarter  part  of  the  entire  accumulation  since  the  set- 
tlement of  the  town.  That  one  fourth  part  of  the 
whole  substance  of  the  comnumity  should  have  been 
thus  consumed  in  distant  military  operations  seems 
incredible  ;  and  the  statement  of  the  fact  should  cause 
in  subsequent  generations  a  realizing  sense  of  the 
obstinate  spirit  of  independence  which  nerved  the 
patriot  side.  In  1786  the  population  was  not  yet  so 
large  as  it  had  been  ten  years  before,  in  1776,  and  a 
long  period  of  terrible  depression  followed  the  return 
of  peace.  The  stress  had  indeed  been  great,  and  the 
loss  of  men  and  means  oppressive  ;  but  none  the  less 
Braintree  had  been  fortunate,  —  the  war  bad  never 
once  crossed  the  boundary  of  the  town. 

The  military  contribution  of  Braintree  to  the  War 
of  Independence  was  limited  to  men  and  supplies. 
She  furnished  no  officer  who  rose  to  high  command, 
or  evinced  marked  soldierly  qualities.  Deacon  Joseph 
Palmer  was  commissioned  brigadier  -  general ;  but, 
though  a  man  of  active  nature  and  full  of  enterprise 
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of  a  certain  sort.  Palmer  waa  llit^ii  sixty  years  of  age. 
Ilia  caiiipaigniiig  duys  wore  past.  Full  of  zeal,  he 
was  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  subsequently  vmy  active  dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Boston;  but  UU  largest  expei-ience 
was  as  coinmuiuler  of  the  Mussacliiisetts  contingent  in 
the  unfortunate  "  secret  expedition  "  of  September, 
1777,  planned  to  drive  tlie  Biitisli  from  Khode  Island. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  wretched  failure  of  tlie  expedi- 
tion was  not  to  1)0  laid  at  General  Palmer's  door ;  but 
&Irs.  Adams  conld  not  refrain  from  saying  in  a  letter 
to  her  husband,  —  "I  know  you  will  be  mortified,  but 
if  you  want  your  arms  crowned  with  victory,  you 
ehoulj  not  appoint  what  General  Gates  calls  dreaming 
deacons  to  conduct  tboni." 

During  the  later  years  of  the  struggle  John  Adams 
was  absent  from  the  country.  In  November,  1777, 
he  came  home  from  Philadelphia,  and  then,  while 
Btill  at  Braintree,  was  selected  to  represent  the  Cod> 
gross  in  Europe.  All  arrangements  haTing  been  made, 
the  frigate  Boston  reported  in  Boston  Harbor  to  carry 
him  abroad,  and  in  February  it  lay  at  anchor  in  Nan- 
tasket  Beads.  On  the  morning  of  tlie  IStli,  Mr. 
Adams  left  his  house  at  Penn's  Hill,  and  accompanied 
by  his  son  John  Quincy,  a  boy  of  ten,  drove  down  to 
Norton  Quincy's,  at  Mount  Wollaaton,  on  the  Ger- 
mantown  road.  His  wife  did  not  accompany  him ; 
most  probably  she  did  not  feel  equal  to  it.  Hardly 
bad  he  got  to  Norton  Quincy's  when  a  boat  from  the 
frigato  pulled  up  to  the  beach.  In  it  was  Captain 
Tucker,  of  the  Boston.  Coming  up  to  the  bouse  lie 
joined  Mr.  Adams,  who,  after  writing  a  few  hurried 
lines  to  his  wife,  walked  down  to  the  shore,  and,  bid- 
ding good~by  to  Norton  Quincy,  the  party  was  rowed 
across  the  bay  to  the  frigate.     Aa  the  fatiier  and  the 
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young  lad  drew  away  from  the  familiar  land,  they 
could  not  but  have  cast  liouiesick  glances  back  to  it ; 
for  it  was  midwinter,  and  the  British  were  masters  of 
tlie  sea.  But  ^^  Johnny/*  his  father  wrote,  behaved 
"  like  a  man.**  ^ 

Mr.  Adams  returned  after  an  absence  of  eighteen 
months,  reaching  Braintree  on  the  2d  of  August,  1779. 
He  came  home  on  the  French  frigate  La  Sensible,  and, 
strange  to  say,  he  and  his  young  son  were  landed  on 
the  very  beach  of  the  Mount  WolListon  farm,  close  to 
Norton  Quincy*o  house,  from  which  they  had  embarked 
in  Commodore  Tucker*s  barge  a  year  and  a  lialf  be- 
fore.^ To  those  dwelling  in  the  monotony  of  the  quiet 
Massachusetts  town  it  was  as  if  the  returned,  ocean- 
tossed  wanderers  had  suddenly  dropped  from  the  skies. 
A  week  later  a  town-meeting  was  held  for  the  purpose, 
among  other  things,  of  choosing  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention which  was  to  meet  at  Cambridge,  on  the  1st 
of  September,  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  state  con- 
stitution. It  was  voted  to  send  only  one  delegate,  and 
'^  the  Honble.  John  Adams,  Esq.,  was  chosen  for  that 
purpose.'*  The  convention  met,  and  while  in  attend- 
ance upon  it,  with  the  draft  of  the  instrument  the 
preparation  of  which  had  been  committed  to  him' 
still  incomplete,  Mr.  Adams  was  again  sent  abroad, 
and  left  Braintree  on  the  13th  of  November,  shortly 
before  the  setting  in  of  what  his  wife  afterwards  wrote 
to  him  was  "  the  sublimest  winter  I  ever  saw.  In  the 
latter  part  of  December  and  beginning  of  January 
there  fell  the  highest  snow  known  since  the  year  1740  ; 

^  Familiar  Jjeiters  of  John  Adams  and  his  Wife^  320;  J.  Q.  Adams, 
Memoir Sy  xii.  277. 
'  J.  Q.  Adams,  Memoirs^  ix.  12. 
'  Vroc,  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Nov.  1800,  pp.  88-f>2. 
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md  from  that  time  to  [tlie  vloae  of  Febmarj]  Uio 
Bay  has  been  frozen  bo  hard  that  j>co])Ie  have  walked, 
•ode  and  sledded  over  it  to  Huston.  It  was  frozen 
across  Nantaakct  Itoad  so  that  no  vessel  conld  come 
in  or  go  out  for  a  month  after  the  storms."  But,  like 
most  steadily  severe  winters,  uiibrokeu  by  raiu  or  thaw, 
hat  of  1T80  was  healthy,  tlie  people  of  Braiutree  suf- 
eriDg  only  for  need  of  fuel ;  in  tliat  resiwct  sharing 
to  a  small  extetnt  in  tba  hardships  of  Washington's 
army  in  its  New  Jersey  cantonments,  where,  in  the  cold- 
est winter  of  the  century,  tlie  suow  lay  two  foet  deep 
about  soldiers  insnfliciently  supplied  with  cither  food 
or  elotbcs,  and  the  turm  of  eidistnient  of  a  large  part 
of  whom  expired  with  the  year. 

It  was  not  nntil  the  summer  of  1788,  when  the  war 
had  hcitii  closed  for  more  than  five  years,  that  Mr. 
Adams  returned  to  Braintree,  and  in  July,  1784,  his 
wife  bad  joined  him  in  London.  Fifty-six  yeai'a  later 
Josiah  Quincy,  then  a  man  verging  upon  seventy,  de- 
scribed }iow  be,  a  boy  of  twelve,  went  witli  his  mother 
[q  June  to  bid  Mi's.  Adaina  farewell  before  she  left  tlie 
bouse  at  the  foot  of  Penn'a  Hill,  not  again  to  return 
to  it,  for  her  voyage  across  the  Atlantic.  "  I  remem- 
ber her  a  matronly  beauty,  in  which  i-espect  she  yielded 
to  few  of  her  sex,  full  of  joy  and  elevated  with  hope. 
L^eace  had  just  been  declared.  Independence  obtained, 
ind  she  was  preparing  to  go  from  that  humble  man- 
sion to  join  the  husbaud  she  loved  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James."  ' 

1  Whitnej,  Commtmoralivt  Diicaurte,  I&IO,  p.  CS- 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

EXHAUSTION. 

It  was  in  November,  1779,  four  years  and  a  half 
before  his  wife  left  Braintree  to  join  him  in  London, 
that  John  Adams  left  with  James  Uowdoin  and  Samuel 
Adams,  his  associates  on  the  committee  of  the  Cam- 
bridge convention,  his  unfinished  draft  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Constitution  of  1780.  On  the  22d  of  the  fol- 
lowing May  "  the  freehohlers  and  other  inhabitants  of 
Braintree  qualified  to  vote  in  the  choice  of  a  Reprc- 
scntative  "  —  so  the  record  ran  —  met  in  the  Middle 
Precinct  meeting-house  and  made  choice  of  Rich- 
ard Cranch  to  the  General  Court ;  at  the  same  time 
"  the  male  Inhabitants  of  said  Town  of  the  age  of 
Twenty-one  Years  and  upwards  '*  were  assembled  to 
consider  of  the  form  of  government  agreed  on  by  the 
convention.  *'  The  Form  being  Read,  The  Town 
thought  proper  to  choose  a  Committee  to  take  the 
same  under  consideration  and  Report  upon  the  ad- 
journment.*' A  committee  of  fifteen  was  accordingly 
selected,  with  General  Palmer  at  its  head.  This  was 
by  no  means  the  first  time  in  recent  years  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Braintree  had  met  to  consider  questions 
of  fundamental  law ;  and,  indeed,  nothing  could  be 
more  characteristic  than  the  formal  and  deliberate 
manner  in  which  they  imiformly  approached  the  sul>- 
ject.  They  seemed  fully  impressed  with  its  impor- 
tance.    In  February,  1778,  the  Articles  of  Confcdcra- 
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tion  ami  Perpetual  Union  then  drawn  up  Ly  the  Coi 
tiiKtntal  Congrass  had  bfen  Bubniittcd.  The  Bi-aiiitree 
record  states  lliat  in  the  town-meeting  these  arlidcs 
were  "  distinctly  and  Repeatedly  read  and  maturely 
considered."  They  were  approvcit  except  in  one  point. 
Tlic  action  of  the  town  ujxtn  this  was  signiiieant,  aa 
showing  Iiow  jealous  tlie  ordinary  New  Eiiglander  was 
of  his  local  independence,  and  what  a  vast  educational 
work  tlien  rcniaincii  to  ho  done  before  a  stable  Federal 
constitutiou  had  any  cliance  of  adoption.  It  was  pro 
vided  in  tlie  Aiticles  of  Con fetle ration  of  1778  tliat 
Congi-esa  should  "have  tike  sole  and  exclusive  right 
and  power  of  determining  on  i>e&ce  or  war."  For  1 
necessary  provision  the  town  of  Bniintree  formally 
snhniitted  tliu  following  absurd  substitute :  —  "  Tha 
United  SUitua  in  C'ongr,;as  Asseinblwl  shall  first  obtain 
the  approbation  of  the  Legislative  Body  of  each  of  tlie 
United  States,  or  the  major  yaH  of  them,  before  they 
shall  determine  on  peace  or  war." 

At  this  Bame  time  the  General  Court  having  seen 
fit,  as  Bancroft  expresses  it,  to  form  themselves  into  a 
constituent  convention,  sabmitted  a  draft  of  a  state 
constitution  for  approval  by  the  people.  It  was  con- 
sidered in  a  Braiutree  town-meeting  held  on  the  ISth 
of  April.  Having  been  read,  it  was  referred  to  a 
committee  of  fifteen  to  take  tlie  same  "  under  Consid- 
eration and  Iteport  upon  tlie  adjournment."  CapL 
Peter  B.  Adams,  a  younger  bi-other  of  John,  was 
chairman  of  this  committee.  A  month  later  it  re- 
ported tliat  those  composing  it  "  did  not  approve  "  of 
the  proposed  government,  and  "  it  I)eing  put  to  tlia 
members  present,  thirteen  was  in  favor  of  the  form, 
seventy-four  against  it." 

It  lias  been  asserted   tliat  the  history  of  the  world 
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contains  no  record  of  a  people  whicli,  in  the  institution 
of  its  government,  moved  with  the  caution  which 
during  1779  and  1780  marked  the  proceedings  of 
Massachusetts,^  and  the  truth  of  this  statement  was 
certainly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Braintree.  The 
committee  of  fifteen,  of  which  General  Palmer  was 
chairman,  included  among  its  titled  members  one  gen- 
eral, two  colonels,  two  majors,  one  captain,  one  lieu- 
tenant, two  deacons  and  a  judge,  and  for  two  weeks  it 
liad  tlie  draft  of  the  proposed  constitution  under  care- 
ful advisement.  It  was  understoo<l  to  have  been 
framed  in  large  part  by  tlieir  own  fellow  townsman ; 
but  when,  on  the  5th  of  June,  the  committee  reported 
the  instrument  back  to  the  town-meeting,  it  recom- 
mended ''  sum  alterations  and  amendments,  which 
being  read  to  the  Town  was  Voted  and  axcepted," 
General  Palmer  was  then  chosen  a  delegate,  in  place 
of  Jolin  Adams,  to  attend  the  convc^ntiou  wliich  was 
to  perfect  the  draft.  The  first  election  under  the  Con- 
stitution was  held  on  the  4th  of  the  following  Septem- 
ber, and  in  Braintree  106  votes  were  cast  for  gov- 
ernor, of  which  John  Hancock  received  95,  and  James 
Bowdoin  11. 

In  1780  the  war,  so  far  as  Braintree  was  concerned, 
entered  on  the  dreary,  dragging  stage  which  preceded 
its  close  two  years  later.  It  was  in  May  of  this  year 
that  Charleston  was  captured  by  the  British  forces, 
and  in  August  Gates  was  defeated  at  Camden  by 
Cornwallis  ;  while  the  next  month  occurred  the  trea- 
son of  Arnold  and  the  execution  of  Andre.  In  May 
the  Braintree  town-meeting  fixed  the  price  of  a  day's 
work  on  the  highways  "  at  seven  pounds.  Ten  shillings 
and  all  other  Labour  in  the  usual  proportion,"  and 

»  Bancroft  (ed.  1870),  vi.  300. 
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^rs.  Adaina  wrote  to  her  liiiBband,  —  "  Our  jiooi-  ol 
currency  is  breiitliing  its  last  gasp."  This  was  tliu  ycnc 
alieaily  leferred  to  as  that  of  the  most  sovcre  sLrcsa, 
wlieii  fovty-tivo  men  wore  called  for  from  llraiiitree, 
or  what  practically  amounted  to  one  man  out  of  each 
eight  who  were  still  left  capable  of  bcariug  arms, 
'I'he  difiiculty  foniid  in  raisiug  that  large  quota  of  re- 
cruits has  been  described,  as  well  as  liow  the  town 
practically  nulliliud  the  action  of  th^  General  Court 
by  voting  "to  Indenmify  the  militia  OBicera  fi-oni 
any  Finus  that  may  be  lay'd  on  thuui  for  Ommitting 
or  neglecting  to  Dmnght  the  men  when  liequiied. 
Mrs.  Adams  was  quite  justified  in  writing,  —  "Tli 
efforts  ara  great,  and  we  give,  this  campaign,  nion^ 
tliau  half  our  property  to  defctnd  the  other,  lie  whA 
tarries  from  the  field  catmot  i>ossibly  cam  auflicient 
at  homo  to  rewanl  him  who  takes  it."  In  September, 
at  the  very  time  of  Arnold's  treason,  a  "  Silver  money 
Tax "  was  ini])osed,  and  in  October  Mre.  Adams 
wrote  telling  bow  flour  was  a  dollar  and  a  half  a 
pound,  and  mutton  nine  dollars,  —  "  Money  scarce ; 
plenty  of  goods;  enormous  taxes."  As  if  to  make 
mattei-s  worse,  the  General  Court  had  passed  a  legal 
tender  act  intended  to  bolster  up  the  rapidly  vauish- 
ing  vnlno  of  the  paper  money,  and  during  the  first 
month  of  thi:  following  year,  1781,  Mrti.  Adums  agitin 
wrote  to  Mr.  Adams,  —  "A  repeal  of  the  obnoxious 
tender  act  has  passed  the  House  and  Senate.  The 
Governor,  as  has  been  heretofore  predicteil,  when  any- 
thing  not  quite  popular  is  in  agitation,  lias  the  gout, 
and  is  confined  to  bed.  A  false  weight  and  a  false 
balance  are  an  abomination,  and  in  that  light  this 
tender  act  nuist  be  viewed  by  every  impartial  person. 
Who  but  an  idiot  would  believe  tliat  forty  were  equal 
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to  seventy-five  ?  But  the  repeal  gives  us  reason  to 
hope  that  .  .  .  the  heavy  taxes  which  now  distress  all 
orders  will  be  lessened.  .  •  .  Yet  our  state  taxes  are 
but  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  when  compared  with 
our  town  taxes.** 

So  affairs  continued,  until,  on  the  28th  of  January, 
1783,  exactly  two  years  from  the  day  on  which  Mrs. 
Adams  wrote  the  >vords  just  quoted,  her  husband  put 
his  name  at  Versailles  to  the  preliminary  articles  of 
peace.  The  long,  seemingly  endless  war  was  at  last 
over,  and  now  the  pcoj)le  of  Braintree,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  State,  began  to  feel  the  full  effects 
of  the  reaction  which  followed.  The  financial  col- 
lapse was  complete ;  business  and  enterprise  seemed 
dead,  and  labor  in  little  demand.  The  discontent 
was  general,  and  an  inferior  set  of  political  leaders 
cropped  out.  It  was  the  time  before  Shays'  insurrec- 
tion. Yet,  so  far  as  tlio  record  sliows,  tlie  town  of 
Braintree  had  now  fallen  back  into  the  accustomed 
ways;  the  regular  town-meeting  was  held,  and  the 
usual  action  taken  at  it,  the  great  question  of  the  day, 
of  course,  relating  to  finances,  for  they  were  in  dire 
confusion.  The  valuation  for  work  done  on  the  high- 
ways had  fallen  from  the  nominal  paper  price  of  '140 
a  day  in  1781  to  fifty  cents  in  1782,  and  in  the  collec- 
tion of  taxes  a  dollar  in  silver  was  ordered  to  be  ac- 
cepted in  lion  of  f  120  in  Continental  currency.  The 
schools  had  been  reopened ;  and,  though  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  was  still  in  existence,  its  work  had 
ceased.  But  there  was  one  subject,  besides  the  town 
debts  .and  the  badness  of  the  times,  which  now  wor- 
ried T^raintrce.  The  General  Court  had  passed  an 
act  dctcMiniiiins:  the  leijal  limits  of  the  Sabbath.  Ac- 
cordingly  the  warrant  for  the  March  meeting  of  1783 
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Dontuiiied  nil  nrtiulo  "  that  the  towii  may  advise 
Uwieon  aud  act  as  tliey  shall  tbiuk  most  agreeable  to 
the  Sacied  Law  of  God."  When  the  nieuting  had 
aMembltid,  Deitcou  Ilolhrook,  of  the  MidtUe  Precinct, 
wat  chosea  nimlcrutor,  and  a  vote  was  passed  "  that  it 
should  bo  deemed  a  disoiiler  for  any  person  to  go 
upon  the  tieuts  in  the  meeting-house  with  their  fttet." 
finally  the  iivtiele  relating  to  the  Lord's  Day  was  re- 
Een-ed  to  a  coitimitteu  of  seven,  of  which  Joshua  Hay- 
ward  was  cliaii-ntan.  The  report  of  this  committee 
waft  presenb^d  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  and,  after 
two  readings,  was  accepted  and  approved.  No  exti-act 
oan  do  jnstii'e  to  it.  As  the  critiuism  of  an  individual 
town-meeting  upon  a  solemn  legislative  act,  it  is 
aniipiG  and  characteristic.  After  stating  that  uud«r 
tlie  terms  of  the  act  in  question  the  Sabbath  was  cur- 
tailed six  hours  on  tlie  ground  that  there  were  "  de< 
feraut  opinions  among  the  sober  and  Consciencions 
Persons  of  the  some,"  the  report  proceeded  as  fol- 
lows :  — 


"  A  very  Blender  excuse  indeed  te  whom  ought  we  to 
hearken  to  tlio  Great  Governor  of  tlie  world  or  to  the  Voice 
d[  tliQ  sober  and  consciencious  People,  a  senimilur  excuse 
uitcc  was  given  by  a  King  of  Goils  nntieiit  People  for  his 
iliiiobeiliunco  of  a  sjiccinl  coiiiiii.'iii<l  Lccilhkd  lie  fonreil  llio 
|>eo])le  but  tba  inspired  Profits  Introgative  Answer  was 
batli  the  Lord  as  great  dilght  in  burn  offerings  and  Nuui- 
fice  AS  in  obeying  tlie  Voice  of  the  Lord  behold  to  obey  is 
better  tlicin  saiiriRce  and  to  hearken  tlian  the  fat  of  Raniba. 
We  cannot  conceive  that  the  diference  of  opinion  or  tlie 
Tear  of  the  People  ought  to  cauae  an  abolition  of  tliat  sacred 
command  ye  fourth  Coinuiandmeiit  but  that  it  ouglit  to  have 
il  duo  extent  at  one  oiid  or  the  other,  perhaps  in  some 
Future  day  this  sober  and  Conecieutious  party  may  request 
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an  other  part  of  six  hours  more  to  be  abolished  and  so  on, 
untill  Uiat  Great  and  most  Interesting  command  becomes 
null  and  void,  not  by  the  traditions  of  men,  but  by  the  Law 
of  the  State." 

The  next  formal  instructions  approved  by  the  town 
were  three  years  later,  when,  in  the  summer  of  1786, 
Massachusetts  was  seething  with  that  spirit  of  discon- 
tent which  a  few  mouths  afterwards  culminated  in 
Shays'  rebellion. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  individually  the  New 
England  community  then  felt  jmor.  Those  who  could 
had  borrowed  at  usurious  interest  to  pay  taxes,  and 
now  no  one  had  any  ready  money.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, seeing  no  way  out  of  the  evil  which  sur- 
rounded them,  the  people  of  Braintree  seem  to  have 
shared  to  the  full  in  the  general  discontent,  and  in 
May,  1786,  after  choosing  a  representative,  a  committee 
of  nine  was  aj)pointed  to  prepare  instructions  for  liim. 
This  committee  was  further  directed  to  present  these 
instructions  to  the  town  "  for  their  ap])robation  pre- 
vious to  their  being  delivered  to  the  representative.'* 
Accordingly,  at  the  adjourned  meeting  three  weeks 
later  the  instructions  were  submitted,  and,  in  the  words 
of  the  record,  "  were  debated  upon  untill  it  was  dark  in 
the  house,  and  the  inhabitants  Dispersed  without  pass- 
ing any  Vote  whatever."  Ten  days  later  a  special 
town-meeting  was  summoned  to  further  consider  the 
instructions,  and  anew  committee  of  five  was  appointed. 
The  town  was  now  clearly  bent  on  action,  for  it  gave 
its  committee  thirty  minutes  only  in  which  to  consider 
the  subject.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  moderator 
called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  the  committee  sub- 
mitted its  report.  The  town's  representative  was 
thereupon  instructed  to  use  his  efforts  to  secure  the 
following  results :  — 
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"1st.  To  remove  tbo  Court  [Stato  Lcgitslature]  from 
Boston . 

"  2dly.  To  Tax  all  Public  Secuiitiea. 

"  Silly.  To  Tai  money  oo  Iiiiliil  anil  on  Intel-est. 

"  4tlily.  To  Iiowor  llm  Sullcry  uf  (iliice  men. 

"Sllily.  Make  Land  a  Tender  for  all  ilvbu  at  tlie  Price 
it  stood  at  wUeti  the  delits  were  contracted. 

"  Gthly.  To  take  soma  measur  to  ])reveiit  tlio  growing 
Power  of  AltoriiejB  or  Uarrintera  at  Law."  ' 

This  was  in  July.  In  September  foUowing,  three 
inniitlia  hefove  Shays'  outbrenk,  ttiese  iiistructioiia  were 
more  fully  nmtiiretl  at  aiiotlier  town-meeting.  In  their 
iiiKil  sluipe  thuy  brentliod  tho  full  couimniiistic  spirit 
of  the  time,  and  cotitnuit  singularly  with  the  better 
paiK^rs  of  ten  years  before.  A  new  set  of  men  had 
come  forward  in  town  affairs  who  could  neither  write 
English  nor  grasp  principles  of  political  action.  Brain- 
tree  accordingly  now  indulged  in  the  following  rhe- 
torical boinbiutt :  — 

"  The  clouds  are  gathering  over  our  heads  pregnant  with 
the  most  gloomy  aspects,  we  abhor  and  detest  violent  meas- 
mcs.  To  Ay  to  Clubs  or  Armes,  to  divert  the  impending 
Ruin  the  consequences  of  which  would  render  us  easy  vic- 
tims to  foreign  and  inveterate  foes.  Mo  as  Loyal  Subjects 
and  Gytizenij  inflamed  witit  true  Patriotism  we  feel  ourselves 
chearfully  willing  to  lend  our  aid  at  all  times  m  supporting 
the  dignity  of  Government,  but  in  as  much  as  there  are 
numerous  Grievances  or  intolerable  Burthens  by  some  means 
or  other  lying  on  the  Good  Subjects  of  this  republic.  Our 
Eyes  under  Heaven  are  upon  the  Legislature  of  this  Common- 

'  Sea  the  articles  in  wnrrant  for  town-mseting  held  in  Groton  at  tLia 
time,  Ptm.  Jfu.i.  Uitt.  Sac.  3eriM  II.  i.  2tK>-d00i  and  die  caiuet  of 
Iiublio  dUcoiituiit  eiiiinientcil  in  tliu  publisliod  nieitiuriHl  of  tlie  Wor- 
ueettiT cuMiity  convendoii  wliicli  inet  nt  I-eiceater,  Augiut  IG,  six  week* 
after  the  h)wu-iuuBtiiig  iu  Uruintno.     Hurry,  Miuiachutelta,  iii.  22&. 
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MTcalth  and  their  names  will  shine  Brighter  in  the  American 
annals  hy  preserving  the  invaluable  Liberties  of  their  own 
People  Uian  if  they  ware  to  Gary  the  Terror  of  their  Armcs 
as  far  as  Gibralter." 

Then  followed  in  ten  specifications  a  statement  of  tho 
grievances  complained  of,  and  the  remedies  suggested 
therefor.  These  it  is  needless  to  repeat.  What  tho 
people  really  objected  to  was  paying  their  debts.  The 
machinery  through  which  debts  were  collected  was 
consequently  i>eculiarly  obnoxious  to  them.  In  regard 
to  it  they  expressed  themselves  as  follows  :  — 

"  2dly.  That  tho  Conrt  of  Common  Pleas  and  the  General 
sessions  of  the  Peace  be  removed  in  perpetuam  rei  Memo- 
riam. 

"  Gthly.  Wo  humbly  request  that  there  may  be  such  Laws 
conq)iled  as  may  crush  or  at  least  put  a  proper  check  or 
restraint  on  that  order  of  Gentlemen  denoniinated  Lawyers 
tho  completion  of  whos  modern  rondtict  ap])oars  to  us  to 
tend  ratlicr  to  tho  dtstruction  than  the  preservation  of  this 
Commonwealth.*' 

Yet  in  this  matter,  also,  the  town-meeting  would 
seem  to  have  served  as  a  safety-valve.  The  discontent, 
for  which  some  ground  did  exist,  there  found  expres- 
sion ;  and  the  peoj>le  felt  better  for  it.  The  spirit  of 
dissatisfaction  at  least  had  its  say,  and  afterwards, 
when  the  time  for  decisive  action  came,  the  town 
arrayed  itself  on  tlie  right  side.  In  December  the 
disturbances  in  the  western  counties  occurred,  and 
courts,  confronted  by  bayonets  and  hickory  clubs,  had 
to  be  adjourned.  On  the  12th  of  January  Governor 
Bowdoin's  appeal  to  law-abiding  citizens  was  issued, 
and  tho  Suffolk  militia  were  called  out.  In  a  few 
hours  a  comi>any  was  organized  at  J5rackett's  Corner, 
iu  Braintree  North  I^recinct,  and  on  the  19th  of  Jan- 
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lary  il  innvclicd  awaytowanU  the  Connecticut,  as  part  J 
•t  Colonel  Uikdlani's  regiment.  It  waa  L-oniposeil  of'l 
tliirty-eiglit  men  besides  the  officers,  ami  npon  the  raltlj 
ai-u  found  all  tlw  old  Iliaiiitrce  immes.  On  the  22«lJ 
of  the  following  Februai'y  these  nioii  wera  disbanded  1 
at  Northampton,  and  the  expense  incurred  by  tW-1 
State  on  tlieir  account  was  £154  ds.  4d. 

The  vigorous  action  of  the  aiithoiities  had  put  down  1 
the  I'ioters;  but  the  depth  of  discontent  may  be  iu-  1 
ferred  fi-otn  the  popular  otlium  which  seems  to  liava-  j 
attached  ti>  the  authorities  for  so  doing.     Take  Bra 
ti-ee,  for  instance.     In  April,  1780,  Governor  Bowdoin  ] 
had  received  there  41  votes,  —  all  that  were  cast.    One  I 
year  Liter,  having   in  that   year  notually  saved   uivil'J 
government   to  the  State,  he  j-eceived  40  votes,  aiul 
General  Lincoln,  liis  niiiitary  agent   in  tiie  work  of 
suppression,  3,  while  his  op[>OQCiit,  Hancock,  had  181. 
Yet  time,  in  which  to  let  matters  adjust  themselves, 
was  all  that  now  was  needed.     Twelve  months  later, 
when  John  Adams  i-etnrned  from  England,  after  nine 
years  of  absence,  ho  B|>oke  of  tlie  inci-casc  of  population 
a3  "  wonderful."     As  compared  with  what  lie  had  seen 
in  Europe,  lie  was  amazed  at  the  plenty  an<l  cheapneSB 
of  provisions,  though  the  scarcity  of  money  was  cer- 
tainly very  great.     The  industries  of  tlie  country  ho 
found  in  a  iniicli  better  condition  than  bo  0K[>ccted. 
Politically  the  state  of  affairs  was  less  to  his  taste,  and 
he  wrote  that "  the  people  in  a  course  of  annual  elec- 
tions ha<l  discarde<l  from  their  confidence  alntost  all 
tlio  old,  Btanncli,  tirm  ^uitnots  who  conducted  the  Rev- 
olution, and  bad  calle<l  to  the  helm  pilots  nmcb  more 
sellish  and  nnich  loss  skilful."      On    this    point    tlie 
Braintree  re(»>rds  bear  lasting  testimony  to  the  correct- 
ness of  bis  jiidgnient. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

RECUPERATION. 

During  tlie  next  few  years  no  matters  of  consider- 
able importance  would  seem  to  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  town.  The  jjeoplo  were  hard  at  work 
repairing  the  losvses  of  war.  The  complaint  was  loud 
over  the  crushing  weight  of  taxation,  and  it  was 
heavy  as  compared  with  the  halcyon  days  already 
referred  to  before  the  Revolution,  when  the  tax-gath- 
erer hardly  made  his  presence  felt ;  yet  even  now  the 
burden  was  absolutely  light.  In  Braintree,  for  in- 
stance, the  levy  was  about  ^3,300  a  year,  whereas  in 
the  later  colonial  years  it  had  been  but  a  little  over 
$250  ;  this  seemed  a  large  increase,  but,  after  all, 
$3,300  a  year  amounted  only  to  $1.20  to  each  indi- 
vidual in  the  town,  while  a  century  later  the  regular 
annual  levy  was  $12  to  each  individual.  Apportioned 
in  this  way  among  the  entire  population,  the  taxes 
levied  to  pay  the  war  debts  of  the  Revolution  were  at 
the  time  of  Shays'  insurrection  not  one  tenth  part  of 
what  has  since  become  customary. 

And  now,  the  pressure  of  war  being  no  longer  felt, 
the  old  questions  which  had  for  years  lain  dormant 
.igain  presented  themselves.  The  division  of  the 
county  and  the  annexation  to  the  town  of  contiguous 
territory  included  in  other  townships  were  agitated 
once  more.  Standing  subjects  of  debate  sixty  years 
before,  it  seemed  as  though  the  town-meeting  would 
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lever  hoar  the  last  of  them.  How  l>est  to  take  care 
)f  the  town  j)ooi-  was  another  inattei'  of  couteutioii ; 
"or  the  iwor  the  town  hud  always  with  it.  One  party 
ulliereil  to  outdoor  relief,  —  helpiug  the  indigent  at 
he\v  homes,  tho  way  whicli  liad  always  heen  pursued  ; 
mother  party  wished  to  huild  a  poor-hoiiae,  and  pro- 
ride  only  for  tliose  who  wei-e  paiij>crs,  and  in  it.  It 
was  the  old  fautiliar  question,  und  Braintreu  was  slowly 
I  working  out  a  solution  of  it.  At  last,  in  1785,  the 
party  of  innovation  carried  its  point,  and  the  town 
ordered  that  an  alnishouso  should  bo  huilt  '"'■  iu  the 
form  of  a  Bari-ack,  to  he  thirty-three  feet  in  len^h 
and  sixteen  feet  wiile."  But  the  otlier  party  sne- 
cceded  iu   having   this  vote  i-econsidered  at  another  j 

meeting,    held  during    the  same    month.      The  next  ' 

Bpriiig,  the  ah'nuhouso  people  foiinil  tlienmelves  again 
a  majority,  and  they  not  only  voted  the  building  but 
eiincbed  the  matter  by  adding  tJiat  this  vote  should 
not  bo  reconsidered  at  any  future  meeting  unless  one 
hundred  and  seveuty-three  members  of  tlie  town  were 
there  present.  This  was  a  new  principle  introduced 
into  tlie  conduct  of  town  business.  Mo  sucli  restric- 
tion on  the  [K>wcr  of  a  town-meeting  had  ever  been 
attentpted  before,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
no  ono  recorded  his  dissent  to  it  now.  Itut  under 
tliis  vote  the  almshouse  was  built,  and  tlie  town  poor 
moved  into  it;  the  overseer  receiving  X3  lOs.  for  Lis 
services  the  first  year,  and  his  successor  XC  for  the 
second  year. 

The  need  of  a  reorganization  of  the  schools  also 
began  to  make  itself  felt.  In  1790  an  attempt  was 
made  to  divide  the  town  into  districts.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  matter,  but  its  rei>ort, 
when  it  made  ono,  was  rejected,  and  tlie  town  decided 
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to  go  on  111  the  ancient  way,  having  "  a  Gramcr  School 
keej>t  nine  months,  three  in  cacli  precinct  beginning 
in  the  North  and  so  on  to  the  Mithlle  and  South." 
This  action  seems  to  have  caused  great  discontent  in 
the  North  Precinct.  Those  living  tliere  felt  that  they 
were  numerous  enough  and  sufKciently  prosperous  to 
have  a  school  of  their  own.  Tliey  naturally  did  not 
like  sending  their  children,  during  three  of  the  nine 
months'  yearly  schooling,  two  miles  away  to  the  Mid- 
(ile  Precinct,  and,  during  another  three  months,  four 
miles  away  to  the  South  Precinct.  Yet  the  only  al- 
ternative to  so  doing,  under  the  arrangement  which 
the  town  had  voted,  was  to  give  the  children  but  three 
months'  schooling  a  year ;  and  this  was  what  the  vote 
really  meant.  Accordingly,  the  question  of  political 
se])aratioii  suddenly  awoke  from  long  sleep.  The  cen- 
tury was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  this  question  had 
been  agitated  during  its  earlier  years,  —  at  a  time 
which  no  man  now  active  in  town  affairs  could  reinem- 
l>or.  Sixty  years  before  it  had  come  up  for  serious 
consideration,  and  been  refen*ed  to  a  committee  of 
eight  of  which  John  Quincy  wn.s  chairman.  The  re- 
]K)rt  of  this  committee  was  unanimous  and  favored 
the  proposed  division  ;  but  the  reception  it  met  with 
in  town-meeting  was  emphatic.  The  townsmen  of  that 
day  had  evidently  come  to  the  meeting  prepared  to 
take  the  matter  into  their  own  h.ands.  The  report 
having  been  read,  the  record  proceeds  as  follows :  — 

"  After  which,  upon  a  motion  made  the  question  was  put 
whether  the  agreement  of  tlie  conunittee  should  be  voted 
article  by  article,  and  it  passed  in  tlie  negative. 

"The  question  was  then  put  whether  all  the  articles 
thereof  should  be  voted  upon  at  once,  it  passed  again  in  the 
negative. 
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"'n>e  Question  was  tlien  iigain  put  wlietliur  tli«y  wuuM 
cce|>t  of  tlie  Hujiuvt  of  tlm  said  Coiiiitiittee.  It  iiiifisoil 
gain  ill  the  iiegalivo. 

'*  Aft«r  this,  iii>un  a  motion  luaile,  the  Qiiestton  was  jiiit 
rlietlier  they  wuulil  Recuiisider  their  lust  vote,  viz.,  of  noi)- 
cceptaiica,  and  it  was  voted  in  tlio  uffiriimtive. 

'*Tlieii  again,  tlie  Question  was  put,  wiiethei'  tliey  would 
«eejit  of  tlie  liugioi't  uf  tliu  Cuniiuiltee,  aiid  it  pusHL-d  in  thu 

"'Upon  wliich  the  meeting  was  dUinisged." 

This  took  ]>lace  iu  Jaiiiiarj,  1729;  nnd  at  anoUier 
owu-u)t!ctiii^  li«ld  in  the  fullowitig  May  the  report 
ran  aguiu  bniiiglit  ii[i,  and  ttie  cjiiGstioii  was  jmt 
I'lietliei'  tbti  town  would  recutisidet-  iU  furiueF  action ; 
and  it  passed  in  tlie  negative.  It  is  almost  neeillcsa 
to  !uld  tliat  nolliiitg  more  was  Jieard  on  tin;  mibjuct  of 
dividing  the  town.  Tlie  people  allowed  tliftt  tliey 
were  not  i-catly  for  it,  and  the  customary  leaders  who 
seem  to  have  worked  the  plan  up,  were  coinjielled  to 
drop  it. 

But  even  in  the  Mow  Kngland  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  passage  of  sixty  yeara  changed  conditions 
aoinewhat ;  and  now  wlieu  in  May,  lTi)0,  an  article 
looking  to  a  territorial  division  of  the  town  was  in- 
serted in  the  warrant,  the  town-meeting  dismissed  it 
only  after  considerahle  debate.  Then  in  the  latter 
part  of  that  year  one  hundred  and  twenty  inhabitants 
of  tlie  North  Precinct,  and  fifteen  iuliahitants  of  those 
portions  of  Doi-cliestcr  and  Milton  lying  immediately 
south  of  the  Neponset,  joined  in  a  petition  to  the 
General  Court  that  the  regions  in  wliich  they  lived 
might  be  incorporated  together  as  a  distinct  town. 
The  petition  cnnie  before  the  Senate  for  its  action  in 
January,  1791.  While  it  was  still  pending  a  Brain- 
tree  town-meeting  was  cnlle<l  to  consider  it. 
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Tho  struggle  between  the  precincts  took  place  over 
tlie  clioice  of  moderator,  and  the  record  says  that 
"  after  a  long  dispute  it  was  finally  voted  to  chuse  the 
moderator  by  ballot,  and  Maj.  Stephen  Pennimau 
was  chosen  by  93  votes  out  of  152."  In  other  words, 
the  Middle  and  South  precincts  were  united  against 
the  North,  and  outnumbered  it.  A  committee  of  six 
was  then  chosen  to  appear  before  the  Legislature  by 
counsel  to  oppose  the  division  of  the  town,  and  its 
reiircscntativo  was  instructed  to  use  his  influence  to 
tho  same  end.  Nor  did  the  other  precincts  desist 
from  their  opposition  to  the  inevitable  so  long  as 
opposition  to  it  could  be  made.  The  dislike  to  any- 
thing which  looks  like  politicjil  dismemberment  seems 
ingrained ;  and,  in  the  case  of  New  England,  it  is 
dilTicult  to  say  which  the  people  most  object  to, — 
the  surrender  of  local  indei)en<lenee  through  consoli- 
dation, or  the  Hnp|M)S(»d  loss  of  local  in(liicn(!c  through 
soparaticm.  Action  towards  cither  has  never  failed  to 
awaken  a  conservative  feeling,  whicli  saw  nothing  but 
])<>litical  disaster  in  not  kocj)ing  things  exactly  as  they 
tlien  were.  Tliis  was  tlio  experience  of  Brain  tree  in 
17iU;  and  in  S(»ptembcr  of  that  year  anotlicr  town- 
meeting  was  held  which  voted  to  put  forth  one  last 
efTort  before  tlic  legislative  committee  in  behalf  of  the 
ancient  limits.  It  was  unavailinjx-  On  the  22d  of 
February,  1792,  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  years, lack- 
ing three  months,  after  its  original  incorporation  as 
Braintrcc,  the  North  Precinct  was  set  ofT,  and  ordered 
to  be  called  by  the  name  of  (iuincy.  This  act,  also, 
was  signed,  as  governor  of  the  State,  by  John  Han- 
cock, who  liad  liimself  been  born,  brought  up  and 
found  a  wife  in  the  territory  thus  made  a  town. 

It  lias  already   been  explained  *  how  the  name  of 
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Quinoy  cbanccil  to  be  Bulcutuil.  At  tlio  tinio,  ttie 
elioiuQ  wua  not  wholly  aati»fuctoi'y,  Oovm'nur  Ilun- 
cock  was  then  at  thelicightof  that  jMi-soual  popiihirity 
which  iio  enjoyed  iu  Muasachusctta  to  a  degi-eo  which 
no  other  public  niuti  had  siiieu  equuUud,  aud  thm-e 
vmva  those  who  did  not  fui'get  that  he  was  a  native  of 
the  North  I'ltcinct.  They  wanted  tlie  new  town  to 
be  nikined  after  biin.  Rieliai'd  Cranch,  who,  it  will 
be  reiuenibei-eil,  had  selticted  the  name  of  Quincy,  woa 
at  this  time,  and  in  the  absence  of  John  Adanis,  the 
leading  citizen  of  the  town.  He  had  man-ied  tlie  eldest 
danglitcr  of  Parson  Smith,  of  Weymouth,  wliuise 
fiistcr,  Abigail,  two  yeui-s  ufterwai-da,  iu  17G4,  became 
the  wife  of  John  Adams.  Consequently,  &Ir,  Ciiindi 
and  John  Adams  wei-e  bi'othei-s-in-law,  and  their 
wives  were  g r a u.l -.laughter a  of  Col.  John  (Joincy. 
Hence,  probably,  the  selection  of  the  name.  Subse- 
(jnently  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  at> 
well  as  (^niuey's  flrst  iKiatniaster,  Ifiehard  Craneh  in 
now  remembered  through  his  son  and  among  lawyers, 
in  connection  with  that  series  of  reports  which  con- 
tain the  early  decisions  of  Marshall. 
.  On  the  eighth  of  March,  two  weeks  after  the  act  in- 
corjMirating  it  was  |)assed,  Quincy  held  its  fii'st  town- 
meeting,  and  chose  Major  Ebenezer  Miller  at  the  head 
of  its  board  of  Helectmen,  thus  showing  that  Major 
Miller's  former  Clmrcb  and  Tory  ])i'oclivitieB  were  not 
lemembcred  against  him.  At  the  meeting  in  May 
for  the  choice  of  a  representative  the  question  of  the 
town  name  was  brought  up,  and  a  stixtng  effort  made  to 
have  it  changed  to  Hancock.  After  what  ia  reported 
to  have  been  a  long  and  somewhat  heated  disoussion,  it 
was  voted  by  a  naiTow  majority  not  to  take  up  the 
article  in  the  warrant  relating  to  the  matter.     Tliia 
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settled  tlie  question ;  and  the  name  of  Quincy,  thus 
preserved,  has  since  been  multiplied  and  made  familiar 
in  connection  with  other  and  larger  towns  in  regions 
which  had  then  hardly  been  explored. 

The  political  history  of  Quincy  as  recorded  in  the 
town-books  during  the  thirty-eight  years  which  next 
ensued  shows  few  points  of  general  interest.  It  was 
a  period  of  peace.  The  people  had  in  a  great  degree 
made  good  the  losses  of  the  war,  and  they  were  intent 
on  bettering  their  condition.  Year  after  year  the  town 
offices  were  fdled,  the  regular  appropriations  made, 
new  roads  laid  out,  and  local  (piestions  discussed.  One 
generation  went  off  the  stage ;  another  came  upon  it. 
An  almshouse  was  built  on  the  old  Coddington  farm  in 
1815  at  a  cost  of  »il?l,973.18 ;  and  when  in  the  same 
year  the  town-hall  and  school-house  was  burnt  down, 
the  buihling  which  sufficed  for  both  purposes  was 
presently  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  »f2,100.  Through  long 
years  the  (piestion  of  where  the  new  building  should 
stand  —  whether  "  adjoining  the  burying-ground,"  or 
*'  adjoining  Mr.  Quincy's  sheds,"  or  "  north  of  Mr. 
IlurreU's  house,"  or  "opposite  the  ciigine-houRC ''  — 
was  earnestly  discussed.  Finally  it  was  i)laced  next 
the  burying-grouiid.  It  was  then  only  eight  years 
since  this  had  been  inclosed.  In  it  lay  tlie  bones  and 
dust  of  four  generations  that  had  lived  and  died  in  the 
North  Precinct.  It  stood  by  the  side  of  the  Plymouth 
road,  an  oi)en  and  uncared  for  connnon,  in  which  the 
swine  ran  at  large  and  cattle  grazed.  Nor  was  there 
in  this  apparent  desecration  anything  offensive  to  New 
England  eyes.  The  gravestones  were  rooted  up  by  hogs 
and  trodden  down  by  cows  ;  the  children  played  among 
them  :  but  it  had  been  so  from  the  beginning,  and  that 
it  should  be  so  now  wronged  no  one's  sense  of  fitness. 
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On  poiiita  suuli  us  these  tliu  fiitbuis  were  tlie  reversa  of 
i-efjiieil,  anil  before  tlio  burying-gioiiiiil  Wii3  fenced  in 
(iiiotlier  generation  had  to  grow  h|>  with  a  nicer  sen»e 
of  decency.  At  last,  in  1809,  a  number  of  the  inliab- 
itaiits  biiiight  up  tlie  rights  of  patiaiige,  herbage  and 
pasturage  on  the  bit  of  ground  in  whieli  their  ancei»- 
titia  lay,  and,  throng!)  John  Qiiincy  Adams  and  Josiuli 
Quiney,  conyeyed  it  tu  the  town,  to  be  thereafter  "  set 
aside  as  exchisively  a  piaee  of  hnnian  burial." 

But  incidentidly  the  I'econU  of  the  Massachusetts 
towns  of  the  cailiL-r  years  of  tlie  nineteeuUi  ecntury  are 
niit  to  be  snggGKtive.  They  reveal  eoiiditiona  whieli 
have  a  speeiea  of  middle-age  flavor.  For  instance,  in 
1792  it  was  voted  in  Qniiicy  "  to  have  Hospitals  in 
town  for  the  puri>09e  or  benefit  of  those  who  chuse  to 
have  the  sniatlpnx."  And  again,  in  1809,  at  a  sj>eeiid 
town-meeting,  the  subject  of  vaccination  was  discussed, 
and,  after  prolonged  debate,  the  majority  decided 
against  it.  I'iracy,  or,  as  it  was  more  delicately  coltcil, 
privateering,  had  strong  attractions  then  for  the  more 
adventurous  spliits.  Tlie  United  States  was  at  i>ea<» 
with  the  worhl,  but  England  and  Franco  vrnvM  nt  war; 
accordingly,  on  August  12,  1793,  jiiBt  as  the  French 
reign  of  terror  began,  Benjamin  Beale,  Richard  Craneh 
and  Moses  Black  were  made  a  standing  committee  "  to 
Bee  that  there  bo  not  any  privateers  fitted  out  fiom  tliis 
place  by  any  of  the  Citizens  of  the  United  States  or 
others  against  any  of  the  beligerent  jMwera,  in  order 
that  a  strict  neutrality  be  kept  between  ns  and  tJiem." 
Having  thus  <Iispo3ed  of  international  questions,  local 
affairs  next  occupied  the  attention  of  tlic  town,  and  the 
hours  wei-G  fixed  at  which  '*  for  the  futni'e  the  Bell  tola 
on  Sunday  fur  beginning  divine  service."  A  few  years 
later,  in   1804,  the  singers  are  granted   twenty-five 
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dollars  "  to  procure  a  bass  viol  for  the  use  of  the  con- 
gregation ; "  and  in  1818,  Mr.  Daniel  Hobart  is 
"  authorized  and  directed  to  keep  the  boys  in  order 
in  the  meeting-house  on  Sundays."  All,  be  it  remem- 
bered, by  formal  votes  of  nineteen  ill  century  town- 
meetings. 

The  separation  of  the  precincts  had  thus  once  more 
united  town  and  parish,  and  the  political  and  religious 
organization  fell  natundly  back  to  just  what  it  was 
a  whole  century  before.  The  town  again  regulated 
every  detail  of  church  management.  In  1810  the 
selectmen  were  ^'  authorized  to  a]>point  a  sexton  and 
to  mark  out  his  duty ; "  and  two  years  later  it  was 
made  a  part  of  the  sexton's  duty  "  to  ring  the  bell  at 
twelve  o'clock  at  noon  and  nine  o'clock  at  night."  The 
nine  o'clock  evening  bell  was  the  New  England  curfew, 
aud  originated  in  a  real  and  general  need  at  a  time 
when  watches  wore  an  exponsivo  luxury  within  the 
reach  of  the  rich  only,  and  cliea]>  clocks  had  not  yet 
Iieen  invented.  Through  seventy  years  after  1810  the 
nine  o'clock  curfew  rang  regularly  in  Quincy  from  the 
meeting-house  tower. 

The  church  singing  was  also  matter  of  grave  dis- 
cussion. The  introduction  of  llezekiah  Bass  and  the 
"great  bass  viol  "  into  the  choir  in  1804  had  not  been 
unopposed.  Indeed  an  ancient  and  conservative  wor- 
shipper was  so  offended  thereat  that  he  rose  from  his 
seat  and  inoontinently  departed  from  the  edifice,  re- 
marking as  he  went  that ''  he  did  not  want  to  go  to 
Go<rs  House  to  hear  a  great  fiddle."  But  the  bass  viol 
proved  merely  the  edge  of  the  entering  wedge,  and  in 
1821  the  question  was  agitated  whether  it  would  not 
be  well  to  have  the  selectmen  hire  a  "  professed  Master 
of  Sacred  Musick." 
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Tim  siilury  of  tlie  minister  al»o  eugage<l  tlio  attuu-  I 
ion  of  thu  town  lianlly  loss  iluiiiig  this  ixitiml  timii  it  j 
lail  a  ct^titnry  and  a  liiilf  before,  in  the  ilaya  of  I'amuii  1 
Tunijisun.     Mr.  Whitney  Imd  always  i-eceivwl  five  hiift-  ] 
ilretl  dollars  a  year,  wliieli  smn  —  such  was  the  ininio-  \ 
>ility  of  that  timu — hail  for  a  hnudred  ant]  seventy  j 
real's  been  eoiisideroil  "  a  conifurtuble  siipjurt  in  this  | 
lavt  of  tho  world,"  '     To  tliia  stated,  contraet  salary  j 
I  ho  ti)wn  bad,  by  annual  vote,  been  in  the  custom  of 
adding  a  fiiither  buiu  of  one  of  two  hundi-etl  dollars.  J 
lu  1808  Mr.  Whitney  aski-d  to  have  his  stipend  in-  1 
la-easBd  to  eight  hnndi'ed  dollars  ;  but  the  i-cquest  was  1 
not  complied  with.     la  April,  1811,  he  addressed  ait  1 
other  letter  to  hia  parisliiouers  on  the  subject  asking  J 
that  his  salary  bo  increased  to  I^SGO.     This  letter  wan  * 
referred  to  a  conimitteo  wlik-h  in  due  time  rcixirtctl 
that  the  [mfitor's  request  was  wliolly  reaaonable,  aiid 
that  bis  "  salhiry  was  inadequate  to  bis  suitable  miun- 
tenanee;"  Init  in  view  of  "  the  nncertain  and  fluctu- 
ating state  of  our  public  affairs,  tlie  great  enibari-ass- 
nient  under  which  we  at  present  suffer,  and  the  threat- 
ening prospoet  of  still  greater,"  a  ])ost]ionument  of  the 
question  was  recommended.     A  vote  of  three  hundred 
dollai's  additional  salary  for  the  current  year  was  then 
passed.     But  from  this  corresixindence  it  would  seem 
]iot  unfair  lo  infer  the  cluinge  of  values  and  the  stan- 
dard of  living  had  been  such  that  a  salary  of  (900  in  a 
Massachusetts  town  of  1810  was  about  the  equivalent 
of  a  salary  of  X90,  or  S^SOO,  a  century  and  a  half  be- 
fore.   Tliis  it  would  also  tie  found  ^  is  not  far  from  the 
proportionate  inorease  in  the  cost  of  labor  during  tbe 
same  period. 

1  Hem.  Hilt,  of  Boston,  ii.  4nU. 

»  Rt/M)rt  {Utaii.)  0,1  the  Statistic,  of  Labor,  1885,  201-312. 
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The  "  threatening  prospect "  in  public  affairs  here 
alhuknl  to  was  the  impending  war  with  Great  Britain 
of  1812-14.  Quincy  was  a  Fedcmlist  town.  John 
Adams,  true  to  his  old  patriotic  and  Revolutionary 
instincts,  was  an  earnest  supporter  of  the  Madison 
administration,  wliich  his  son,  John  Quincy,  was  then 
representing  at  St.  Petersburg;  but  his  townsmen 
were  on  the  other  side.  Warm  passages  used  to 
occur.  Nearly  seventy  years  afterwards  a  Quincy 
boy  of  that  time  gave  the  following  entertaining  ac- 
count of  one  such  incident.  It  is  merely  necessary  to 
premise  that  the  gentleman  referred  to  in  it  was  a 
near  neighbor  of  Mr.  Adams',  and  in  his  time  the 
most  useful  citizen  of  Quincy :  — 

"  I  remember  very  well  at  a  social  dinner-party  in  time 
of  the  war,  wlicn  the  political  element  ran  perhaps  as  high 
as  ever  it  did,  that  I  had  the  honor  as  well  as  pleasure  to 
stand  behind  the  I*rosidcnt's  chair  as  waiter.  Directly  on 
his  left  was  seated  Thomas  Greenleaf,  a  violent  Federalist, 
who  was  bearing  down  upon  the  old  gentleman  with  more 
zeal  than  discretion.  The  President  bore  it  as  long  as  he 
could,  when  ho  raised  his  left  hand  and,  instead  of  bringing 
it  down  on  Mr.  Grcenlcaf's  head,  which  ho  might  }>erhaps 
liave  done  with  as  much  pro])riety,  he  brought  it  down  u}>ou 
the  table  near  him  with  a  force  that  made  the  plates  and 
glasses  rattle,  and  exclaimed  in  a  voice  that  could  not  be 
misunderstood,  *  Tom  Grecnleaf,  hold  your  tongue!  you 
are  always  down  on  me  when  there  is  no  occasion  for  it.' 
The  scene  which  followed  reminds  me  of  that  passage  which 
says,  *  There  was  silence  in  Heaven  for  half  an  hour.* " 

But  at  this  time  Mr.  Grecnleaf  represented  much 
more  nearly  than  the  old  ex-President  what  was  the 
prevailing  political  sentiment  in  Quincy.  At  every 
annual  election  from  1812  to  1815,  Governor  Strong, 
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lio  Feilei-alUt  ami  anti-war  candiiUte,  pollod  nearly  1 
lii-ee  votes  to  his  opponent's  one.     His  smallest  imk-  ] 
urity  was  in  1812,  when  lie  liad  one  liunilred  and  J 
weiity-seven     votes    to    fifty-niue    cast   for    Elbridgo  J 
uerry.     Tlic  secont)  war  with  Oi-uat  Britain  accord-  | 
ingly  left  no  niore  marks  than  the  old  French  wan  ] 
on  the  town  ruooi-d-hook ;  and,  indeed,  owing  to  t 
disloyal  and   almost  treasonable  action  of  the  sUits   I 
government,  tlie  Quiticy  militia  were  ealle<l  out  l>itt 
twice,  niai-eliiiig  once  to  South  Boston  and  once  to  Co-  * 
hasset.     An  absurdly  largo  town  bounty,  in  addition  I 
to  the  state  ])ay,  was  voted  to  those  called  into  service 
in  June,  1814  ;  but  one  short  experience  sufficed,  aud  1 
ill  December  tliis  vote  was  "  so  far  i-ojMjaled  as  not  tA  I 
operate  in  fittnre."     Yet  at  this  time  tliu  nneasiuess 
was  gi'eat  in  thu  scapoi't  towns.     The  British  ships  of 
war  were  always   hovering  on  the  coast,  and  in   tlic 
autumn  a  flotilla  ascended  the  Connecticut,  destroy- 
ing more  tlian  a  score  of  vessels.     Edmund  Quincy, 
in  his  life  of  his  father,  President  Josiah  Quincy  of 
Harvard  College,  has  vividly  reproduced  the  seusa- 
tions  in  those  days  of  the  dwellers  on  Quincy  Bay  :  — 

"  A  general  sense  of  personal  insecurity  prevailed  all 
alonjr  tlie  sualioiinl.  ...  In  tlieHO  npjiroheiisiona  the  fannly 
lit  (Jiiiiiiiy  hiid  ^i<hI  rciujiiii  tt)  sliuro.  For  Llio  eutaUs  buiiiiils 
on  Uio  ououli,  mill  tllu  fears  of  tmut  attai^ku  and  foraging 
jMirticB  wliicli  had  Imunted  the  roof  thirty  years  before  re- 
turned again  to  disturb  its  repose.  Every  sliip  enters  and 
le.ives  the  port  of  Boston  in  full  view  of  the  windows  of  tlie 
house,  and  it  niay  well  be  believed  that  a  sharp  lookout  was 
ke|it  up  in  the  direction  of  the  lighthouse.  The  first  naval 
spectacle  discoi'ned  from  tlio  post  of  observation,  however, 
was  a  memorable  and  an  auspicious  one.  It  was  the  en- 
trance of  tlie  '  Constitution  '  into  the  barbor,  on  the  20tb  of 
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August,  1812,  after  the  capture  of  tlie  *  Guerriere/  .  .  . 
Toward  evening  the  frigate  (recognized  as  the  *  Constitu- 
tion ')  came  in  under  full  sail,  and  dropped  her  anchor  be- 
side Rainsford  Island  —  then  the  Quarantine  Ground.  The 
next  morning  a  fleet  of  armed  ships  appeared  oiT  Point 
Alderton.  As  they  rapidly  approached,  the  '  Constitution  ' 
was  observed  to  raise  her  anchor  and  sails,  and  go  boldly 
forth  to  meet  the  apparent  enemy ;  but,  as  tlie  frigate  passed 
the  leader  of  the  fleet,  a  friendly  recognition  was  exchanged, 
instead  of  the  expected  broadside.  They  joined  company, 
and  the  '  Constitution  '  led  the  wiiy  to  Boston.  It  was  the 
squadron  of  United  States  ships,  then  commanded  by  Com- 
modore Ilodgers,  unexpectedly  returning  from  a  long  cruise. 

'*  A  few  days  afterwards,  Hull,  who  had  just  taken  Uie 
'  Guerriere/  came  with  Decatur  to  breakfast  at  Quincy.  .  .  . 
This  breakfast  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  my  own  recollec- 
tions. I  was  a  very  little  child,  but  I  remember  perfectly 
well  sitting  on  Decatur's  knee,  playing  with  his  dirk,  and 
looking  up  at  his  h.anilsoinc  face,  the  beauty  of  which  struck 
even  my  childish  eyes,  and  which  I  slill  sconi  to  see  look- 
ing at  me  from  out  the  far  past.  ...  As  I  have  already 
reLited,  every  ship  that  enters  or  leaves  the  harbor  can  be 
seen  from  the  windows  of  the  house.  And  as  the  trium- 
phant entry  of  Hull  in  the  *  Constitution/  after  his  victory 
over  the  *  Guerriere,*  had  been  discerned  from  the  post  of 
observation,  so  was  the  departure  of  Lawrence  in  the  *  Chesa- 
peake *  on  his  fatal  quest  of  the  *  Shannon,'  —  doomed  to 
*  give  up  the  ship,'  but  only  with  his  life  ;  and,  with  the 
telescope,  the  *  meteor-flag  of  England  '  could  be  seen  from 
time  to  time  flying  at  the  masthead  of  men-of-war  that 
))rowlcd  about  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  so  that  it  was  no 
idle  foar  which  suggested  the  jnobability  of  a  midnight  visit 
from  a  party  of  foragers  or  pillagers  to  that  solitary  shore. 

"  One  Sunday  there  was  an  alarm  that  the  enemy  had 
landed  at  Scituate,  a  dozen  miles  away.  The  news  was  an- 
nounced in  the  meeting-house  during  Divine  service.     The 
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congregation  wiis  dismissed  at  once,  and  the  village  was  all 
astir  witli  excitement.  The  bell  rang,  the  drums  beat  to 
arms,  and  the  volunteer  companies  marched  to  meet  tlie 
enemy.  It  is  unnecessai*y  to  say  that  they  did  not  find  him. 
...  I  suppose  it  was  on  the  Sunday  following  tliis  false 
alarm  tliat  the  militia  companies,  in  uniform,  attended  ser- 
vice to  return  tlianks  for  their  escape  fi*om  the  assaults  of 
their  enemies ;  though  it  may  have  been  after  some  more 
real  and  nearer  danger.  But  the  circumstance  made  a  deep 
impression  on  my  young  mind  by  tlie  deliglitful  variety  it 
gave  to  the  usual  monotony  of  Sunday." 

It  was  at  this  time  that  tho  to^vn  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  confer  with  similar  eonimittees  of  the  towns 
of  Ilingham  and  Weymontli,  to  devise  ^^  some  meas- 
ures for  the  safety  and  protection  of  this  and  those 
towns  against  tho  assaults  of  tho  enemy."  But  the 
enemy  did  not  come ;  and  the  actual  contribution  of 
Qiiincy  to  tho  burden  of  tho  war  of  1812  was  prac- 
tically limited  to  the  sum  paid  in  l)ounties,  and  a 
special  state  tax  of  nine  hundred  dollars.  One  coast- 
ing schooner  also,  owned  in  tiie  town,  while  on  her 
way  from  the  Penobscot  to  (Juincy,  was  boarded  off 
Gloucester  from  an  ambitious  privateer  out  of  that 
port,  and,  after  some  '*  ferocious  conduct"  on  tho  part 
of  tlie  c:i])tor.s,  was  carried  into  Marbleliead.  What 
individuals  from  among  tiie  youth  of  Qiiincy  may 
have  served  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  or  fought  in  the 
naval  battles  of  Hull,  Decatur  and  Bainbridge,  no- 
where appears.  The  official  record  of  the  town  in  this  ^ 
war  is  unpleasantly  meagre. 

The  sum  raised  by  taxation  for  town  expenses  in 
1815  was  $4,000,  which  covered  also  the  expenses  of 
the  church.  The  growth  of  the  appropriation  was  very 
slow.     In  1792  it  had  been  X350,  or  *1,1G0,  of  which 
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£75  liacl  been  on  account  of  the  schools.  Of  these 
there  was  still  but  one,  —  the  grammar  school  at  the 
centre,  —  while  the  germs  only  of  outlying  district 
schools  were  to  be  found.  During  the  first  ten  years 
of  inde])endent  town  life  (1792-1801)  the  average 
annual  levy  by  taxation  was  ftl,680,  or  about  f  1.60  to 
an  inhabitant  on  account  of  both  town  and  parish  ;  but 
by  1800  the  annual  appro])riations  had  increased  to 
$2,100,  and  thence  to  *3,300  in  1810.  In  1820  they 
were  't4,000.  Four  years  later  the  town  was  separated 
from  the  parish,  and  accordingly  the  appropriation 
for  that  year  fell  to  $2,800.  In  1829  it  was  $3,500. 
Perhaps  a  fivefold  increase  in  forty  years.  The  long 
period  of  immobility  was  drawing  to  a  close. 

Up  to  1824,  tlie  great  items  of  expense  were  the 
church,  the  schools  and  the  town  ])oor;  after  1824 
they  were  the  schools  and  the  |K>or.  Tliesc  have  both 
been  elsewhere  referred  to.  It  has  been  seen  that  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  town  poor  tiironglioiit  the  col- 
onial period  was  out  of  all  proiwvtion  to  what  it  has 
been  since.  In  1812,  for  inst'ince,  $1,000  was  raised 
for  that  purjwse,  while  only  $785  was  riiised  for  the 
schools  and  $800  for  the  church.  In  1813  the  poor 
cost  $1,065,  or  as  much  as  botli  the  scliools  ($800) 
and  tlie  church  ($850)  combined.  A  reform  was  then 
instituted,  and  in  1819  the  scliools  cost  $1,000,  while 
the  church  cx)st  $850,  and  the  poor  had  been  reduced 
to  $770.  In  1824  their  cost  had  been  still  further 
reduced  to  $028,  while  that  of  the  scliools  had  risen 
to  $1,150  ;  but  the  poor  yet  occasioned  one  quarter 
part  of  the  whole  tax  levy.  Meanwhile  the  highway 
tax  did  not  appear  in  the  estimates  at  all,  for  it  was 
still,  as  in  1700,  paid  in  kind,  or,  as  the  vote  of  April, 
1825,  read,  "  For  each  Day's  work  one  Dollar,  for  each 
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yoke  of  oxen  one  dollar  per  Day,  for  each  Horse  and 
Cart  one  dollar  per  Day,  for  each  plow  fifty  cents  per 
Day,  and  for  each  ox-Cart  twenty-five  cents  per  day." 
In  1829  the  total  assessment  was  1^3,668.  Of  this, 
$1,563  was  for  the  supi)ort  of  the  scliools,  the  master 
at  the  centre  grammar  school  receiving  $500,  for  which 
sum  regularly  paid  he  had,  it  has  already  been  seen, 
agi'ced  four  years  previously  ^^  to  give  up  all  other 
business  and  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  school." 
The  school  committee  was  further  allowed  $5  for  **  ink 
and  bix)oms,"  which  wei'o  all  the  ^^incidentals"  then 
recognized,  and  $60  for  fuel.  The  district  schools 
were  allowed  from  $30  to  $120  each.  For  their  ser- 
vices as  selectmen,  assessor  and  overseers  of  the  }MX>r, 
Messrs.  Souther,  Wood  and  Taylor  received  resi)cc- 
tively  $70.28,  $30.14'  and  $25.68.  For  the  repair  of 
highways  $600  was  deemed  sufficient.  One  thousand 
d<)llai*s,  or  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole,  was  ai>- 
propriated  to  the  sup|>ortof  the  poor. 

Sncli  were  the  simplicity  and  economy  of  a  town 
which  now  counted  a  population  of  2,200  souls,  and 
which  was  at  hist  rapidly  growing  in  wealth,  for  its 
assessed  valuation  in  1830  exceeded  $800,000.  The 
burden  of  taxation,  when  compared  either  with  popula- 
tion or  wealth,  was  scarcely  a  sixth  part  of  what  it 
afterwards  became,  and  the  amount  appropriated  for 
the  education  of  each  child  in  the  public  schools,  which 
half  a  century  later  was  sixteen  dollars  a  year,  was 
then  but  three.  Without  entering  into  any  compar- 
ison of  the  schools  or  the  roads  of  1830  with  those  of 
1880,  it  may  confidently  be  asserted  that  the  years 
between  1810  and  1830  were  in  Quincy  the  golden 
period  of  the  old  Massachusetts  town  government. 
Never  before  had  it  been  so  strong,  so  pure  and  so 
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systematic  as  then  ;  never  had  it  done  its  work  so  well. 
It  was,  in  fact,  an  absolutely  model  government  ^^  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  peoj>le." 

That  this  was  so  was  due  in  part  to  the  condition  of 
the  town  itself,  and  partly  to  the  influence  of  one  man. 
In  1810  the  population  of  Quincy  was  still  thoroughly 
homogeneous ;  and  it  liad  not  ceased  to  be  so  in  1830. 
It  was  the  original  Massachusetts  stock  ;  the  }>eople 
were  the  children  of  the  soil.  Still  following  the  old, 
simple  vocations,  they  were  either  tillers  of  the  soil,  or 
the  citizens  and  tradespeople  who  did  the  work  and 
supplied  the  wants  of  those  who  tilled  the  soil.  They 
composed  a  single  religious  society,  worshipping  in 
one  meeting-house.  Each  knew  the  other;  they  were 
almost  memliers  of  the  same  family ;  nor  had  the 
];>olitical  family  become  too  numerous.  It  numbered 
about  1,300  in  1810,  and  alx>ut  2,200  in  1830.  As 
respects  worhlly  condition  those  com po.siiig  it  were  not 
far  separated.  No  one  was  rich,  and  most  of  those 
who  took  any  part  in  town  affairs  were  well  to  do. 
There  was  no  alien  element ;  that  is,  no  one  lived  in 
the  town  and  had  interests  outside  of  it.  The  town 
partook  also  of  the  spirit  of  that  era  of  gootl  feeling 
which  followed  the  war  of  1812.  The  old  Federalists 
were  then  absorbed  in  the  party  which  supported  the 
administration  of  Monroe,  until  at  last  during  the  six 
years  1825-30  the  opposition  in  Quincy  never  threw 
more  than  nine  votes  on  election  day,  and  in  1828-9 
it  was  limited  to  a  single  vote.  The  largest  vote  the 
town  ever  threw  before  1831  was  217  in  1824,  when 
Governor  Eustis  was  chosen.  It  then  gave  a  heavy 
majority  to  the  defeated  Federalist  candidate  ;  a  part- 
ing salute,  as  it  were,  fired  over  the  grave  of  that 
political  party.     Then  followed  the  presidential  elec- 
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tion  of  1824,  and  every  vote  cast  (140)  was  for  tlie 
Ailaiiis  electoral  ticket.  Nor  did  the  Jackson  De- 
mocracy obtain  any  foothold  in  the  town  during  the 
next  four  years ;  for  in  November,  1828,  the  Adams 
electoral  ticket,  defeated  in  the  country  at  large,  Iiad 
140  votes  in  Quincy  out  of  a  total  of  143. 

These  circumstances  were  all  favorable  to  a  good 
administration  of  affairs.  The  people  were  well  to  do ; 
but  they  looked  closely  to  their  taxes,  and  they  had  a 
traditional  hori*or  of  waste.  Corruption  in  public  office 
was  pi*actically  unknown.  The  scsUe  of  town  expenses 
was  so  limited  that  no  item  was  too  small  to  escape 
notice.  The  sum  of  five  doUara  unnecessarily  spenty 
or  spent  for  an  unaccustomeil  purpose,  might  lead  to 
a  town-meeting  discussion.  Prior  to  1810  all  busi- 
ness ha4l  been  done  in  a  loose,  unsystematic  way.  The 
annual  appro])riations  were  made  by  vivd  voce  vote ; 
the  treasurer  I'cccivcil  the  money  which  the  constable 
collected ;  and  the  selectmen  drew  it  out  and  jmid  it 
over  to  the  minister,  the  schoolmaster,  and  those  who 
cared  for  the  town's  poor.  No  reiK)rt  or  estimates  were 
made  ;  no  papers  were  placed  on  file.  Everything 
was  done  on  a  general  understanding.  A  cruder,  less 
organized  systt^ni  could  not  be  inuigincd.  All  that 
i;ould  be  said  was  that  it  was  natural,  and,  like  most 
natural  things,  it  worked  well  under  the  circumstances. 
As  the  town  increased,  some  one  was  needed  to  or- 
ganize such  a  degree  of  system  as  the  new  conditions 
demanded.  That  some  one  ap})eare<l  in  Thomas  Green- 
leaf, —  the  natnral  leader  and  administrator  of  a  Mas- 
sachusetts town  during  the  period  which  immediately 
preceded  and  followed  the  war  of  1812,  while  the 
colonial  gentry  still  controlled  Massachnsetts  through 
the  old  Federal  organization.     As  a  public  man  gen- 
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erated  by  the  New  England  town  system,  Mr.  Green- 
leaf  was  as  typical  in  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  as  Jolm  Qiiincy  was  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  or  as  Edmund  Quincy  was  in  the  sixteenth. 
The  only  difference  was  that  the  period  of  immobility 
in  which  they  lived  was  closed  by  him,  —  "  the  ages 
of  monotony  "  extending  through  two  full  centuries, 
of  which  it  has  been  well  said  they  "  had  their  use, 
for  they  trained  men  for  ages  when  they  need  not  be 
monotonous."  ^ 

Boston  born,  Mr.  Greenleaf  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1790 ;  and  coming  to  Quincy  to  live  in  1803, 
he  remained  there  until  his  death  in  1854.  lie  speedily 
began  to  take  an  active  interest  in  town  affairs,  and  he 
showed  how  useful  in  a  local  way  a  man  of  character, 
fair  parts  and  good  business  capacity  can  always  be. 
Mr.  Greenleaf  was  a  man  of  property,  and,  it  has 
already  been  seen,  a  strong  Fcideralist.  In  1808,  and 
for  thirteen  consecutive  years  thereafter,  he  was  chosen 
to  represent  the  town  in  the  General  Court.  He  was 
then  the  leading  man  in  Quincy,  and  so  continued 
until  towards  1840,  when  the  growth  of  the  democratic 
clement  superseded  him.  In  his  day  he  organized 
the  town's  business,  and  he  did  it  admirably.  Every- 
thing was  systematized.  The  change  began  about 
1812,  when  the  charge  of  the  town  poor  had  grown 
to  be  a  scandal.  Under  Mr.  Greenleaf's  close  busi- 
ness management  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  poor 
was  reduced  by  more  than  one  half,  and  his  reports  on 
the  subject,  entered  in  full  in  the  records,  are  as  inter- 
esting to-day  in  presence  of  that  still  unsolved  problem 
of  pauperism  as  they  were  when  written,  more  than 
seventy  years  ago. 

'  Quoted  by  J.  A.  Doyle  from  Bnpeliot.'s  Phi/sirs  and  Politics  as  llio 
motto  for  the  English  in  America^  The  Puritan  Colonies. 
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Having  reilnccil  tho  care  of  the  poor  to  a  system, 
Mr.  Greenleaf  turned  his  attention  to  other  matters. 
Insensibly,  but  steadily,  the  method  of  conducting  die 
town  business  in  all  its  bittnches  was  brought  into 
order.  In  March  the  annual  town-meeting  took  place. 
Over  this  Mr.  Greenleaf,  as  matter  of  course,  pre- 
sided as  modei*ator.  The  full  list  of  town  officera  was 
chosen,  and  the  various  articles  in  tlie  warrant  were 
referred  to  si>ccial  committees.  The  meeting  tlieu 
adjourned.  In  April  another  meeting  was  held,  and 
the  committees  on  the  almshouse,  the  schools,  the  town 
lands  and  the  tiiwn  finances  presented  their  reports, 
which  were  in  writing,  and  entered  into  every  detail. 
They  were  all  spread  on  the  record.  Another  ad- 
journment was  then  had,  and  in  May  the  appropria- 
tions were  voted.  Everything  was  thus  made  public 
and  of  record ;  and  eveiything  was  o])en  to  criticism 
and  debate.  As  a  system,  under  the  conditions  then 
existing,  it  did  not  admit  of  improvement,  and  the 
so-called  democratic  methods  which  later  succeeded  it 
were  a  mere  degradation  of  government. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  under  tliis  rdgime  the  town 
prospered.  The  debt  incurred  during  the  war  of  1812 
was  paid  off,  as  was  also  a  new  debt  incurred  for  re- 
building the  town-hall  and  school-house  burned  to  tho 
ground  in  1810;  and  through  good  financial  manage- 
ment this  result  was  bnmght  about- witli  no  increase 
of  tiixation.  Apart  from  tlie  sup))ort  of  the  church, 
the  total  town  levy  of  1818  was  less  than  $2.00  to  an 
inhabitiuit.  Thus  as  the  end  of  the  provincial  period 
drew  near,  there  w;is  in  Qnincy  a  conditltm  of  general 
good  feeling  and  prosperity  such  as  the  town  had  not 
before  known.  It  showed  itself  in  various  ways. 
John  Adams  was  then  closing  his  h)ng  life.    The  wife 
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wlio  had  watched  the  smoke  of  Bunker's  Hill  from  the 
heights  on  the  Plymouth  road  beyond  the  old  Brain- 
tree  farmliouse  had  died  in  1818,  and  the  son  who 
then  stood,  a  little  boy,  by  her  side,  was  at  the  head 
of  the  national  cabinet  and  soon  to  be  chosen  presi- 
dent. The  meeting-house  of  1732  still  stood  on  the 
training-field  ;  but  it  was  old  and  out  of  repair.  The 
townspeople  began  to  talk  of  a  new  edifice  more  in 
keeping  with  their  increased  numbers  and  wealth. 
Under  these  circumstances,  John  Adams,  in  June, 
1822,  moved,  as  he  expressed  it,  ^^  by  the  veneration 
he  felt  for  the  residence  of  his  ancestors  and  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  and  the  habitual'  affection  he  bore  to 
the  inhabitants  with  whom  he  had  so  liap])ily  lived  for 
more  than  eighty-six  years,"  —  thus  moved,  he  con- 
veyed to  the  people  of  the  town  a  tract  of  quarry-land, 
from  which  the  material  for  the  building  they  wished 
inifj^ht  in  ])art  bo  derived.  A  special  town-meeting  was 
c'alled  in  July  to  take  action  on  this  matter,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  wait  on  the  ex-President  and 
express  to  liim  the  gratitude  with  which  his  townsmen 
received  his  gift.  They  were  instructed  to  say  that, 
highly  as  the  inbabitants  of  Quincy  estimated  the  ad- 
vantages that  would  result  from  the  gift  itself,  they 
valued  it  more  as  coming  from  one  who  by  his  i)atri- 
otism  had  shed  honor  on  his  native  place,  and  ^^to 
whom,  under  the  smiles  of  Providence,  we  are  so 
largely  indebted  for  our  independence  and  prosperity 
as  a  nation."  So  gratified  was  the  old  man  by  this 
cordial  expression  of  kind  feeling  that  he  at  once 
added  to  his  former  gift  not  only  a  deed  of  further 
lands,  but  the  whole  of  his  private  library,  consisting 
of  some  three  thousand  volumes.  Again  the  town  met 
and  spreafl  upon  its  records  further  and  even  warmer 
expressions  of  gratitude  and  veneration. 
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Immediate  steps  wore  taken  towards  ereottng  the 
new  meeting-house,  but  not  until  April,  1826,  were  ar- 
rangements so  far  {lerfected  that  a  building  eommittee 
was  appointed.  Thomas  Greenleaf  vras  its  ehairman. 
Daring  that  summer,  and  before  work  of  oonstniction 
was  began,  John  Adams  died.  He  was  over  ninety,  and 
his  life  thus  covered  one  half  of  the  whole  settlement 
of  the  town,  lacking  only  two  years.  The  old  order 
of  things,  like  the  old  meeting-house  symboUoal  of  it, 
was  about  to  pass  away.  A  new  generation,  with  other 
eostoms  and  modes  of  thought,  was  fast  coming  to  the 
front,  and  it  was  fit  and  proper  that  the  transition 
should  be  strongly  marked.  It  vras  strongly  marked^ 
On  the  4th  of  July,  1826,  the  town  celebrated  with 
special  rejoicings  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  indepen- 
dence. It  was  celebrated,  as  its  sturdiest  supporter 
had  fifty  years  before  predicted  it  would  be,  as  ^*  aday 
of  deliverance,  vfith  pomp  and  parade,  with  shows, 
games,  sports,  guns,  bolls,  bonfires,  and  illumiimtions.'* 
On  that  fair,  glad  day  —  in  tlie  midst  of  peace  and 
prosperity  and  political  good  feeling,  with  the  sound 
of  joyous  bells  and  booming  guns  ringing  in  his  ears, 
wiUi  his  own  toast  of  ^^  Independence  forever "  still 
lingering  on  the  lips  of  his  townsmen  —  the  spirit  of 
the  old  patriot  passed  away.  But  he  hail  lived  to  see 
with  his  own  eyes  that  ^^  ravishing  light  and  glory  "  the 
distant  rays  of  which  had  reached  him  in  1776,  and  he 
had  found  that  the  end  was  indeed  ^^  more  tlian  worth 
all  the  means.'* 

Warned  of  the  approaching  event,  President  John 
Quincy  Adams  had  left  Washington  on  tlie  morning 
of  the  4th  of  July,  and  at  Baltimore  he  received  word 
of  his  father's  death.  He  reached  Quincy  on  the 
morning  of  the  13th,  the  funeral  having  taken  place 
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on  the  7tli,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  concourse  of 
jKJople.  The  following  Sunday,  wlien  the  church-bell 
rang,  he  went  to  the  ohl  North  Precinct  meeting-house, 
and  a  few  hours  later  he  thus  recorded  his  feelings :  — 

"  I  liave  at  no  time  felt  more  deeply  afTccted  by  [my  fa- 
therms  death]  than  on  entering  the  meeting-house  and  taking 
in  his  pew  the  scat  which  ho  used  to  occupy,  having  directly 
before  me  the  pew  at  the  left  of  the  pulpit  whicli  was  his 
father's,  and  where  the  earliest  devotions  of  my  childhood 
were  performed.  I'lie  memory  of  my  father  and  mother,  of 
their  tender  and  afTectionato  care,  of  the  times  of  peril  in 
which  wo  then  lived,  and  of  the  hp|)es  and  fears  which  left 
their  impressions  upon  my  mind,  came  over  me,  till  involun- 
tary tears  started  from  my  eyes.  I  looked  around  the  house 
with  inquiring  tlioughts.  Where  were  those  I  was  then  wont 
to  meet  in  this  house  ?  I'he  aged  of  that  time,  the  pastor 
by  whom  I  had  been  baptized,  the  deacons  who  sat  before 
the  comnntnion  talde,  have  all  long  since  dop.irtnd.  Those 
then  in  the  meridian  of  life  have  all  followed  them.  Five 
or  six  persons,  then  children  like  myself,  under  the  jiericxl 
of  youth,  were  all  1  could  discern,  with  gray  hairs  and  fur- 
rowed cheeks,  two  or  three  of  them  with  families  of  a  suc- 
ceeding generation  around  them.*' 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  ERA  OF  CHANGE. 

TiiE  original  migration  from  Old  to  New  Enghnd 
oeased  before  1640.  No  steady  westward  movement 
of  population  across  the  Atlantic  again  set  in  until  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  nor,  even  wben 
it  did  set  in,  did  it  gain  any  great  volume  until  after 
the  year  1830.  It  was  accordingly  remarked  by  lU- 
frey  in  his  History  of  New  England  that  probaUy 
there  was  no  county  in  England  where  in  1825  the 
strain  of  English  blood  was  so  free  from  all  foreign 
admixture  as  it  was  among  the  people  of  Cape  Cod* 
Up  to  the  year  1800  the  same  thing  might  have  been 
said  of  Quiiicy.  Tlie  original  settlers  bore  all  of 
tlicm  English  names.  There  were  scarcely  any  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,  and  sneh  exceptions  as  there  were  — 
some  eight  or  ten  in  two  hundred  and  forty — indi- 
cated a  French  and,  possibly,  a  Norman  origin.  All 
of  these  names  are  recorded  before  1728.  A  few 
Scotchmen,  the  prisoners  of  Dunbar,  may  have  been 
landed  in  lV»ston  in  1651,  and  sent  out  to  the  iron- 
works ;  ^  but,  if  such  was  the  case,  they  did  not  leave 
a  single  ^^  Mac  "  behind  them  in  Brain  tree.  In  1762 
there  was  a  small  infusion  of  German  blood,  —  **  poor, 
sufiFering  Palatines.*'  But  these  people  mostly  went 
away  ten  years  later  to  join  more  prosperous  oommu- 

'  See  an  interesting^  paasafj^  on  tlib  aubject  in  Robbing*  200(A  MU" 
ton  AnniverBary  Ail  dress,  20-1. 
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nities  of  their  own  race  at  the  eastward,  and  a  few 
only  remained  to  perpetuate  the  German  face  under 
Anglicized  names.  There  were  a  certain  number  of 
negroes  in  the  town,  —  sixty-six,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1765,  —  the  descendants  of  slaves  owned  by 
the  Quincys,  Vassals,  Apthorps  and  Borlands  ;  and 
their  names  —  l*ompey,  Cajsar  and  Scipio ;  Samson 
and  Fidelia ;  Psyche,  Dutchess  and  Flora  —  read 
strangely  in  the  old  records  of  marriages  and -deaths. 
In  a  few  years  more  these  had  wholly  disappeared, 
and  the  vacant  s})ace  made  by  the  removal  of  the  old 
stairway  in  the  meeting-house  was  presumably  without 
occupants.  When,  in  1792,  the  North  Precinct  of 
Braintrce  was  set  off  as  Quincy,  the  names  appended 
to  the  petitions  were  all  English  names,  —  names, 
nearly  every  one  of  which  had  appeared  in  tlie  town- 
book  for  a  century.  Old,  familiar  English  patro- 
nynn'cs  all.  An  Irishman  or  an  Irish  name  was  as 
strange  find  as  nmch  a  matter  of  wonderment  as  a 
Frenchman  or  a  German,  and  more  than  an  African 
or  Indian. 

Nor  had  there  as  yet  been  anything  to  cause  the  in- 
flux of  a  new  population.  Even  down  to  1825  the  in- 
dustries of  the  town  had  not  multiplied.  It  was  still 
the  old  farming  community  already  described,  —  a 
conmnmity  made  up  of  those  who  tilled  the  soil,  and 
those  who  supplied  the  tillers'  wants.  More  than  a 
century  and  a  half  before  an  iron  foundry  had  been 
established  in  "  the  Woods,"  but  it  had  soon  col- 
laj)sed,  for  "  it  was  found  that  every  i)ound  of  iron 
made  cost  more  than  two  ]K)unds  imported  from  Eu- 
roj)e  ;  "  and  only  beds  of  cinders  and  slag,  and  old 
bits  of  petrified  foundation  on  the  banks  of  Furnace 
Brook   marked    where   the    experiment   had    failed. 
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Even  the  tradition  of  it  liad  died  away,  and  as  late  as 
1GU9  John  Marsluill  wrote  in  his  diary  that  ^*  the 
winkIs  swarniod  ninch  with  bears  —  many  were  killed, 
and  more  es4!aiK*d  "  —  while  for  years  afterwards  die 
region  thei-eahoiit  was  the  hannt  of  the  deer.  Again, 
sliortly  after  1750,  the  ix>or  refngees  who  settled  at  * 
Gerniantown  had  sought  to  gain  a  living  by  making 
glass.  Kut  such  glass  as  they  made  was  of  the  coars- 
est description,  for  which  even  then  there  was  small 
demand  ;  and  this  atteni})t  soon  sliared  the  fate  of  the 
iron-works.  The  little  capital  ventured  in  it  was  lost 
But  these  wei*e  ]>reniature  attempts  at  tlie  introduc- 
tion of  strange  industries.  It  was  not  so  with  ship- 
building, or  with  the  stone  dei)osits  of  tlio  town.  The 
dwellers  along  Quincy  bay,  in  common  with  all  other 
seaboard  Yankees,  toi)k  natnnilly  and  kindly  to  salt 
water,  and  the  shi)>-yards  throve  at  Bi-aintree  from  an 
early  day  nntil  that  change  of  [M>licy  took  place  which 
c'^iuscd  the  Uiiilvd  States  to  withdniw  sis  a  com|Mitit4M' 
for  the  carrying  traile.  This  was  not  nntil  after  18C0. 
^leanwhilc  up  to  1825  the  stone  deposits  of  the  town  I 
remained  undisturbed  ;  but  that  year  the  site  of  a  -. 
(piarry  was  seeured  for  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  J 
Association,  and  then  the  change  took  place.  The 
fame  of  (Quincy  granite  was  now  to  spread  far  and 
wide.  The  existence  and  durable  chanictcr  of  the 
stone  had,  it  is  true,  long  been  known  ;  but  up  to  this 
time  it  had  been  worked  only  on  the  surf.ice.  The 
coarse,  rough,  glacier-tumbled  boulders  which  lay 
scattered  over  tlui  north  and  south  conunons  had  alone 
been  used.  In  Boston,  King's  Clia|)el  was  built  of  this 
material  between  1749  and  1752,  and  later  the  fa- 
mous old  Hancock  mansion  on  Beacon  Hill.  At  that 
time  they  had  so  little  conce})tion  of  the  extent  of  this 
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syenite  formation,  that  in  Brain  tree  mueli  alarm  was 
felt  lest  the  use  of  the  stone  for  buildings  in  other 
towns  would  exliaust  the  supply.  For  years  the  sub- 
ject was  discussed  at  each  town-meeting,  and  new 
measures  of  ever-increasing  stringency  —  protective 
measures  —  were  devised  to  aveii;  the  threatened 
dearth.  Accordingly,  in  1753,  immediately  after 
King's  Chapel  was  finished,  a  vote  was  })assed  forbid- 
ding the  further  removal  of  boulders  from  the  commons 
ihitil  otherwise  ordered  \  for,  if  the  drain  went  on,  un- 
checked, there  would  not  be  enough  stone  in  Braintree 
for  the  town's  own  use  I  The  difficulty  seems  to  have 
been  that,  with  the  tools  then  in  use,  they  wei^^unaUe 
to  work  into  the  rock.  The  King's  Chapel  stone,  it  is 
said,  was  broken  into  a  degree  of  shape  by  letting 
large  iron  balls  fall  upon  the  heated  blocks.  At  last, 
upon  one  memorable  Sunday  in  1803,  there  appeared 
at  Newcomb's  Tavern,  in  the  centre  of  the  North  Pre- 
cinct, tiiree  men,  who  called  for  a  dinner  with  which 
proj)erly  to  celebrate  a  feat  they  had  just  successfully 
l)erformed.  The  fear  of  the  tithingman  not  restrain- 
ing them,  they  had  that  day  split  a  large  stone  by  the 
use  of  iron  wodgca.  Their  names  were  Josiah  Bemis, 
George  Stearns  and  Michael  Wild.  It  was  indeed  a 
notable  event,  for  the  crust  of  the  syenite  hills  was 
broken. 

Quarries  were  then  opened,  but  at  first  oidy  slowly 
and  in  a  small  way.  The  men  did  not  yet  know  how 
to  work  the  rock,  nor  ha<l  they  the  necessary  tools  and 
appliances.  Such  stone  as  was  taken  out  was  roughly 
dressed  for  use  as  door-steps,  foundations  and  g^ble 
walls.  There  were  two  problems  still  unsolved  :  one 
related  to  handling  and  dressing  the  rock ;  the  other 
to  its  carriage.     Both  of  these  problems  Solomon  Wil- 
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lard  iiiid  Gildley  Bryant  solved.  Neither  of  these  two 
remarkable  men  were  Quincy  born.  Willaril  camo  of 
Miiiiie  stock  ti'aiis  plan  ted  to  Putei-sbaiii,  in  Worcefr- 
ter  County ;  and  Bryant  was  of  that  Scituate  family  i 
wliiuli  Beventy-five  years  before  liod  furnished  Brnin- 
trco  its  active- minded  iniaist^r.  While  Willard  laid 
open  the  quarry  and  devised  the  drills,  the  derricks 
and  the  shiipi:),  Bryant  was  Iitdliling  a  railway. 

This  famous  sti'uctnro  marked  an  epoch  not  only 
in  the  history  of  Quiucy,  Lnt  in  that  of  the  United 
States;  and  in  every  sehoul  history, it  is  mentioned  aa 
the  most  noticeable  event  during  tlie  administration  of 
the  yoi^ger  Adams.  Its  projector,  Gridley  Bryant,  j 
has  given  liis  account  of  how  ho  camo  to  constniet  it,  ; 
and  of  the  obstai^lcs  hu  had  to  overcome,  llts  story 
of  private  apathy  and  legislative  obstruction  reads 
like  a  repetition  of  the  similar  exjierience  of  Geoi^ge 
Stephenson  at  nearly  the  same  lime  in  England;  and, 
while  his  project  won  looked  u[mn  as  "  visionary  and 
chimerical "  on  the  exchange,  at  the  State-house  it 
was  solemnly  argued  that  corporations  in  abundance 
already  existed,  and  that  it  was  wrong  to  take  peo- 
ple's 1an<l  nniler  eminent  domain  for  piir|>oses  of 
mure  than  questionable  utility.  Finally  the  success  of 
the  cnt«r))rise  was  altogether  duo  to  the  mimiflcenoe 
and  public  spirit  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  and 
energetic  of  Boston  merchants  at  a  period  when  Itoa- 
ton  still  boasted  of  a  race  of  merchants  foremost  in 
foreign  trade,  —  Col.  lliomos  Mandasyd  Perkins.  He 
siq)plied  all  the  funds  needed  to  build  the  railway, 
over  which,  on  the  7th  of  October,  1826,  Bryant 
passed  the  first  train  of  cars.' 

This  railway  was  operated,  always  by  horse-power, 
'  Mtn.  UUl.  of  liotton,  ir.  116-30. 
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for  about  forty  years.  At  last,  it  having  then  been 
for  a  time  in  disuse,  its  franchise  was  purchased  by 
the  Old  Colony  Railroad  Company.  The  ancient 
structure  was  completely  demolished  and  a  modem 
railroad  was  built  on  the  right  of  way.  This  was 
formally  opened  for  traffic  on  October  9,  1871,  forty- 
five  years  and  two  days  after  the  original  opening  iu 
182G.  There  is  a  certain  historical  fitness  in  the  fact 
that,  through  the  incorporation  of  the  Granite  railway 
into  the  Old  Colony  railroad,  the  line  which  connects 
Plymouth  with  Hoston  has  become  the  original  rail- 
road line  in  America. 

After  1826,  under  the  strong  impetus  given  to  it 
by  the  building  of  the  railway  and  the  growing  shaft 
on  Bunker  II ill,  the  granite  business  of  Quincy  devel- 
oped rapidly;  and,  as  the  years  went  on,  it  revolution- 
ized the  town.  Its  influence  was  everywhere  felt,  — 
in  habits,  aiul  mo<1es  of  life  and  thought,  and  iu 
politics.  One  by  one  the  old  traditions  gave  way. 
Business  was  no  longer  done  as  formerly.  Firms 
grew  up  j)osscssing  large  means  and  euii)loying  many 
laborers,  and  a  steady  tide  both  of  wealth  and  [)opu]a- 
tion  set  iu.  As  compared  with  the  statistics  of  simi- 
lar growth  which  has  gone  on  during  the  same  time 
at  the  great  commercial  centres  of  the  country,  the 
figures  representing  the  growth  of  the  Quincy  granite 
business  are  not  large.  Boston  and  St.  Louis,  New 
York,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco  have  accustomed 
the  minds  and  eyes  of  modern  Americans  to  industrial 
strides  on  a  wholly  diflferent  scale.  Tliose  cities  deal 
in  workmen  by  the  thousand  and  in  products  by  the 
million.  Against  such  exhibits  no  New  England 
town  can  have  anything  to  show  which  would  cause 
surprise,  their  figures  amounting  at  most  to  the  mod- 
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eat  statistics  of  a  i>ros]>ci-oiis  triiile.  It  is  so  with 
Qiiinuy  granite.  In  tlie  liaril,  slow  work  of  pi-odm^iiig 
it  >io  litrge  fui'tunes  were  made,  uo  ei-owtled  coiiiniu- 
iiitieti  gi'uw  111).  Oil  tlie  eastern  flopo  of  the  Blue 
Jlill  lange,  wlieiti  in  1825  tho  Miltoii  and  QuiH«y 
woods  still  stood,  is  a  village  containing  a  jiopidatiun 
larger  than  wns  tlie  ]M>piilatiou  uf  Quincy  in  1830. 
Tho  creaking  of  the  derrick,  the  blows  of  the  sledge, 
and  tlie  ulielc  of  tlie  hammer  are  everywhere  heard 
from  tlie  week-day  mortiing  to  its  aight ;  aud  frooi 
year's  end  to  year's  end  the  bloeks  of  sjilit  and  chis- 
elled syenite  jia^a  out  in  a  steady  stream.  Yet  in  tlia 
great  aggregates  of  inodent  life  it  all  represents  hut 
the  labor  of  a  few  hundi'cd  incu,  and  the  well-ennicil 
return  on  the  nut  large  capital  of  a  dozen  enter]ti'iBing 
firms.  But  in  this,  as  in  other  local  industrial  re- 
si>cets  to  he  presently  referred  to,  it  will  bo  found  to 
be  merely  a  (juestion  of  scale  ;  and  the  results  of  now 
and  extended  business  enterprises  on  pi'evious  aud 
existing  social,  economical  and  political  systems  and 
conditions  which  through  the  last  sixty  years  have 
been  working  themselves  out  in  the  country  as  a 
whole  on  the  largest  imaginable  scale,  to  the  astonislt- 
nicnt  aud  perplexity  of  those  concerned  in  it  as  well 
as  of  an  observing  world,  —  all  these  results  can,  it 
will  lie  found,  be  seen  and  studied  in  little,  in  the 
experience  of  the  individual  town.  Similar  causes 
have  produced  the  same  results  ;  and  the  transforma- 
tions, puzzling  from  their  magnitude,  which  have  . 
taken  place  on  the  latter  stage  of  the  whole,  can  best 
be  explained,  as  well  as  witnessed,  in  the  compara- 
tively simple  cliauges  o£  the  single  unit. 

The  period  of  iiumobility  and  sameness  had  come 
tu  on  end,  and  the  quickening  was  felt  not  only  every- 
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where,  but  in  all  sorts  of  ways  ;  so  stone-working  was 
not  the  only  new  industry  which  about  1830  began  to 
make  its  influence  felt  in  Quincy.  For  more  than  a 
century  and  a  quarter  there  had  then  been  one  tan- 
nery in  the  town,  and  at  a  later  day  there  were  sev- 
eral. The  earlier  tanneries  were  strange,  primitive 
establishments.  The  vats  were  oblong  boxes  sunk  in 
the  ground  close  to  the  edge  of  the  town  brook  at  the 
point  where  it  crossed  the  main  street.  They  were 
without  either  covers  or  outlets.  The  beam-house  was 
an  open  slicd,  within  wliich  old,  worn-out  horses  cir- 
cled round  while  the  bark  was  crushed  at  the  rate  of 
half  a  cord  or  so  a  day  by  alternate  wooilen  and  stone 
wheels,  moving  in  a  circular  trough  fifteen  feet  in  di- 
ameter. In  the  early  years  of  tlio  last  century  the 
prices  were  as  primitive  as  the  methoils ;  for,  while 
green  hides  sold  for  threepence  and  dry  hides  for 
sixpence  a  jxiund,  the  taiined  article  brouglit  but 
twelvcpcnce.*  Tlien  and  long  afterwards  the  dress, 
especially  of  the  working  classes,  was  largely  com|)osed 
of  leather,  out  of  which  as  a  material  leggings  and 
brooclu^s,  coats  and  shirts  were  made,  as  well  as  shoes 
and  gloves.  Working  in  leather  was  therefore  one  of 
the  connnon  vocations  in  fill  New  England  towns,  and 
those  who  worked  in  it  were  referred  to  in  the  records 
as  cordwainors,  than  which  no  calling  was  more  frc- 
qncntly  specified ;  while  sealers  of  leather  were  offi- 
cers elected  at  each  annual  town-meeting. 

Consefinently,  as  markets  and  means  of  communi- 
cation develoj)efl,  it  wjis  natural  that  the  Quincy  peo- 
ple shonld  drift  into  shoeniaking.  They  did  so  as 
matter  of  course,  and  as  early  as  1795  the  business 
had  taken  root ;  the  pioneer  firm  in  it  making  in  that 

*  Pat  tee,  Old  Braiutrce  aiul  Quincy,  004-5  n. 
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yeiir  nine  humlreJ  ami  iifty-oiie  pairs  of  shoes,  paying 
fur  Bucli  as  were  Iiatitl-sewetl  two  dollars  a  dozen  pair. 
Ill  1822,  a  large  southein  ti-ade  was  opened,  and  thirty 
yvai-a  later  it  seemed  for  a  time  not  iiiipi-obahle  tliat 
Qiiiiicy  might  vie  with  IJroekton,  Lynn  or  Marlhor- 
oiigh  as  a  great  eentre  of  this  iudustiy  ;  but  the  War 
of  the  KobeUion  dealt  a  heavy  blow  to  Quincy's  south- 
ern trada,  and  tliti  rapid  development  elsewhere  of 
miicliiiie-uiade  work  left  its  old-fashioned  ii]etlio<ls  far 
huhind. 

Nevertheless,  the  presence  in  the  town  of  this  indus- 
try, together  with  that  of  stone-cutting,  greatly  influ- 
enced its  character,  uausing  it  to  reflect  with  singular 
precisian  the  lui-gcr  change  going  on  in  the  country  as 
a  whole.  The  population  was  radically  transformed. 
A  new  race,  of  different  blood  and  religion,  had  come 
in.  The  native  New  Englander  seemed  to  pass  out 
of  the  fields  into  the  shnps,  and  men  of  foreign  blood 
tocik  his  i>Iace.  In  1830  the  Congregational  mceting- 
hoHse,  —  though  then  called  "tlie  Stone  Temple,"  — 
and  the  Episcopal  church  were  still  the  only  buildings 
in  the  town  in  wluuh  religions  services  were  held. 
Mass  had  onoo  or  twice  been  observed  in  dwelling- 
houses.  In  1831  a  Universalist  society  was  organized, 
and  in  1832  the  society  built  for  itself  a  house,  the 
pastor  of  the  day  asserting,  it  is  said,  among  other 
tilings,  that  "  the  old  parish  worshipped  a  man,"  a 
mural  tablet  in  memory  of  John  Adams,  surmounted 
by  his  bust,  having  been  placed  in  the  new  church 
building.'  In  1834  another  such  house  was  built  by 
ati  Evangelical  Congregational  society;  and  a  third 
by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  in  1838.  From  the  time 
Sir  Christoi>her  Gardiner,  leaving  his  wooded  hum- 

>  Cornell,  liaUtectioiu,  08. 
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mock  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Neponset,  fled  into  the  for- 
est in  March,  1G31,  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  there  is  reason  to  sni)pose  that  no 
communicant  of  the  Church  of  Rome  had  a  permanent 
abode  in  Braintree  or  Quincy ;  and,  writing  in  1766, 
John  Adams  used  the  expression,  already  once  quoted, 
that  a  certain  most  unusual  thing  w<as  *^as  rare  an 
appearance  [in  New  England]  as  a  Jacobite  or  a  Ro- 
man Catholic,  that  is,  as  rare  as  a  comet  or  an  earth- 
quake."^ Even  as  late  as  1838  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics could  boast  of  no  consecrated  edifice  in  Quincy. 
The  opening  of  the  granite  quarries  brought  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  in,  and  the  story  connected  with  the 
firat  celebration  of  the  Mass  in  the  ancient  Puritan 
town  runs  thus  :  — 

"  Late  in  the  year  1 82G  a  gentleman  called  to  see  Presi- 
dent J.  Q.  Adams,  who  was  then  at  homo.  He  introduced 
himself  as  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  and  gave  his  name 
as  Rev.  Father  Pendergast.  He  told  the  President  that  he 
came  to  visit  the  Catholics  of  this  vicinity  and  administer 
the  sacraments  to  them,  and  being  a  stranger  he  made  bold 
to  ask  Mr.  Adams  for  information  as  to  how  he  could  find 
the  Catholics.  The  President  received  him  very  kindly, 
and,  after  some  conversation,  called  in  John  Kirk  [an  Irish- 
man in  his  employ  for  many  years]  and  introduced  Father 
Pendergast.  The  news  soon  spread  through  the  village 
that  *  the  Priest  had  come.'  Confessions  were  heard  that 
nijL(ht,  and  early  next  morning  the  first  IVLass  was  cele- 
brated." ^ 

A  few  years  afterwards  there  were  many  of  the 
faith  in  Quincy :  but  they  were  immigrants  and  they 
were  poor  ;  the  narrow  but  tradition.il  prejudice 
against  them  and  their  f.iith,  also,  was  strong,  and 

>   Works,  iii.  4.50.  «  Quincy  Monitor,  May,  1880. 
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•low  to  be  oatgrown.  Even  as  late  ae  1855  there 
were  those  in  the  town,  and  among  tliem  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  selectmen  for  tliat  year,  who  an- 
grily demanded  that  the  elaborate  granite  gateway  of 
a  new  cemetery  should  be  taken  down  because  it  had 
a  cross  carved  upon  it ;  ^  and  the  consecration  of  the 
ground  was  opposed  as  a  Papist  custom  inconnstent 
with  the  idea  of  a  Massachusetts  bniying-place.  It 
was  thirteen  years  after  Father  Pendergast  is  said 
to  have  made  his  call  on  Mr.  Adams  before  an  oo* 
oasional  Mass  vras  celebrated  in  the  small  West 
Quincy  school-house ;  and  then  and  long  after,  under 
the  combined  Native  American  and  anti-Catholic  feel- 
ing, Massachusetts  was  in  a  dangerous  mood.  The 
Ursuline  convent  school  in  Charlestown  had  not  long 
before  been  destroyed  by  a  mob ;  and  now  in  West 
Quincy  those  of  the  district  who  held  other  religious 
views  expelled  the .  Catholics  from  the  school-house. 
Fortunately,  better  counsels  and  a  kinder  feeling  pro- 
vailed,  and  after  a  short  time  the  services  were  re- 
newed ;  nor  were  they  again  disturbed.  In  1842 
tliere  were  about  one  hundred  Catliolics  in  Quincy ; 
in  1888  there  were  more  woi-sliippers  in  tlie  three 
Catholic  churches  than  in  all  the  other  eight  religious 
edifices  of  the  town  combined. 

^  Putteo,  Old  liruhUrte  and  Quincgf  ICl. 
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THE  QUINCT  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

If  the  multiplication  of  sects  and  churches  after 
1830  was  considerable,  that  of  schools  was  still  more 
so.  In  the  matter  of  education  the  state  of  things  had, 
indeed,  then  become  such  that  it  was  obvious  a  change 
of  system  must  be  made.  The  old  centre  grammar 
school  could  no  longer  be  made  to  suffice.  Its  condi- 
tion and  methods  have  already  been  described,  and  in 
1827  the  school  committee,  of  which  Thomas  Greenleaf 
was  then  chairman,  reported  the  whole  number  of  chil- 
dren in  all  the  Bchools  ns  four  hundred  and  sixty-ono. 
Of  these,  twenty-five  only  —  nineteen  boys  and  six 
girls  —  were  over  fourteen  yeai*s  of  age,  so  early  even 
at  that  late  period  did  the  schooling  stop.  In  order  to 
relieve  tlie  centre  of  an  excessive  attendance,  two  winter 
schools  under  masters *  — called  in  the  reports  "men's 
schools,''  to  distinguish  them  from  the  old  dames' 
schools  for  children  —  had  been  opened,  but  this  meas- 
ure failed  to  bring  the  wished-for  relief.  The  increase 
of  scholars  was  such  that  seven  score  children  of  all 
ages  were  throughout  the  winter  crowded  into  the 
single  school-room  at  the  centre,  there  to  be  taught  by 
one  master,  who  was  paid  five  hundred  dollars  a  year, 
aided  by  one  fcm.ile  assistant,  who  was  paid  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  dollars.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  committee  of  1827  suggested,  not  "  for  immediate 
adoption,  but  for  deliberjitc  consideration,"  the  idea 
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ai  biiilJiiig  a  Becond  stiliool-hoiise,  wliii:h,  it  stated, 
would  "  ufford  an  immediate  and  uffuctunl  reliiif  for 
iitaay  years."  Accordingly,  iiftur  two  years  of  "  delib- 
erate consideration,"  t)ie  town,  ia  1820,  voted  to  bnild 
three  nuwuctiool-liuusea,  at  widely  separated  points,  and 
tlie  scalti  and  economy  of  seliool-buuse  construction  in 
voguQ  may  bu  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  1830  twt> 
of  these  then  newly  constructed  building;s,  standing 
within  nine  miles  of  Boston,  cost  respectively  $523  and 
$422.  Bnt  even  this  addition  to  its  faoilititis  failed  to 
satisfy  the  town.  A  pernicious  idea  had  gained  foot- 
ing that  it  was  desirable  "  to  briug  tlie  school  to  every 
man's  door ;  "  and  instead  of  concentrating  children  so 
titat  they  might  be  divided  according  to  age  and  taught 
by  several  teachers  iu  graded  schools,  the  mistaken 
polipy  of  neigldiorliood  schools  of  all  ages  niulor  one 
teacher  was  adopted.  Acoordtngly,  the  noxt  year, 
after  a  sharp  struggle  in  which  tlie  t^wn  divided  by  a 
vote  of  84  to  T8,  it  was  decided  to  build  two  mora 
Bcliool-houaes.  The  Deighbothood  aohool  system  was 
thus  definitely  fixed  upon. 

That  this  should  hare  been  so  was  in  some  respects 
unfoi-tnnate,  bnt  it  was  probably  necessary.  It  was  a 
mistake  naturally  incident  to  government  through 
town -meeting,  and  mei'cly  one  more  proof  that  those 
incotings  are  not  inspired.  Having  fortunately  no 
infinite  wisdom  to  guide  and  dwarf  them,  they  go  stol- 
idly on,  working  their  way  in  human  and  common- 
place fashion  through  almost  infinite  waste  and  failure 
to  a  certain  degree  of  success.  Tlie  process  ia  slow 
and  expensive.  Accordingly,  the  policy  as  respects  its 
schools  fixed  on  by  Quincy  in  tlie  town-mciiting  of 
March  8,  1831,  remained  its  policy  for  over  forty 
years.     From  an  educational  point  of  view  it  was  al- 
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together  wrong.  The  school  was  near  the  child's 
home,  but  at  the  school  the  child  learned  the  least 
possible.  The  grading  of  scholars  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  incompetent  teachers  wasted  their  time 
trying  to  impart  a  little  knowledge  to  many  children 
of  various  ages.  It  was  like  carrying  on  war  through 
the  same  town-meeting  machinery ;  and  a  more  waste- 
ful system  could  hardly  have  been  devised.  From  the 
money  point  of  view  it  did  not  cost  much,  for  in  1827 
tho  annual  appropriation  was  (f  3  for  each  scholar,  and 
the  neighborhood  system  only  increased  it  in  1831  to 
♦3.G7.  In  1840  it  had  fallen  to  $2.89,  and  it  was 
only  $3.81  in  1850.  Not  until  1868  did  the  annual 
cost  per  scholar  increase  to  over  $10.  The  town  had 
then  so  grown  that  what  at  first  was  a  neighborhood 
system  had  become  a  system  sufficiently  centralized. 

Yet  even  then,  though  the  public  schools  had  for 
years  been  more  or  less  graded,  and  a  Romewh.at  better 
instruction  was  possible,  the  system  in  vogue  had  little 
to  commend  it ;  and  again  the  unit  reflected  the  con- 
dition of  the  aggregate.  The  teaching  was  almost 
wholly  conflned  to  verbal  memorizing,  and  that  singu- 
lar mental  exercise  known  as  parsing,  or  the  mechan- 
ical application  of  certain  rules  of  grammar  to  words 
and  sentences.  Tlicse  rules  never  had  any  meaning  to 
the  scholars,  nor  did  the  knowing  how  to  parse  in  any 
way  afTect  the  scholar's  mode  of  speaking  or  writing 
his  mother-tongue.  It  was  the  same  with  arithmetic. 
It  was  taught  by  rule.  This  was  that  old-fashioned 
schooling,  so  called,  which  is  still  eommonly  supposed 
to  have  been  simple,  but,  in  some  iinexidained  way, 
peculiarly  thorough.  Accordingly  there  are  not  a  few 
wlio  lose  no  oj)i)ortunity  to  refer  to  it  with  respectful 
regret.     In  j)oint  of  fact,  in  no  true  sense  of  the  word 
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was  it  (iitlier  siinjile  or  Uiorougli.  By  force  of  contitatit 
i tu ration,  em pliaHized  by  occauiotial  Mljij>i)iiigs,  tlie  «:luUl 
did  iiuleetl  liavo  certain  rules  and  foruiiiluB  so  iuk- 
presseil  on  tlio  memory  timt  tbey  iievev  altcrwarda 
tailed  from  it ;  but  so  did  the  lioi'se,  tlie  dog  and  tbu 
parrot.  Onu  and  tbe  same  metiiod  of  iostruetion  was 
apiilietl  to  all,  human  aud  bi-ute.  It  was  purely  a 
luattcr  of  memovizing  and  imitation  ;  tbe  observing 
Wiii  reasoning  fueultieii,  it  was  supposed,  —  if,  indeed, 
any  Uionght  was  given  to  tliem,  —  wquld  develop 
tliemselvcs.  Since  the  days  of  the  "  Learned  School- 
master,"  Benjumin  lumpiion,  subool  inetlioils  in Qnincy 
had  become  iiioru  elaborate  and  far  more  exiHiUsive ; 
tJio  child  was  taught  more,  suuli  as  it  was,  because 
it  went  to  seliool  more  Iioura,  and  there  were  mora 
teacliers  and  butter  text-books  :  but,  so  far  as  iiitelli- 
gencfl  of  method  and  system  was  concerned,  tliere  had 
been  little  change  and  no  considerable  improvement. 
Nor  were  the  results  anything  to  bo  proud  of.  Tlio 
average  grailuate  of  tbe  grammar  school  in  1 870  could 
not  road  with  case,  nor  could  ho  write  an  ordinary 
letter  in  a  legible  hand  and  witli  words  correctly 
Biwlled. 

Nor  in  these  resi>0Gt3  were  the  schools  of  Quiney 
voi-se  than  those  of  its  sister  towns.  This  was  at  one 
time  confidontly  asserted  ;  and  the  friends  of  every 
system  which  breaks  down  under  investigation  always 
assort  that  such  system  was  notoriously  defective  at 
the  precise  point  where  the  investigation  took  place. 
In  the  case  of  the  (Juincy  schools  it  was  nothing  of  the 
sort.  They  were,  prior  to  1870,  quite  as  good  as  tho 
avei-age  of  Massachusetts  town  schools ;  and  this  ti\y 
]>e!ired  very  eleariy  as  tbe  i^esnit  of  carcfid  ini|uii'ic3 
nnulo  )iy  itgcnts  of  tbu  State  li«iai\l  of  Etlncation  in 
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1879.  It  was  then  found  that  in  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  towns  in  Norfolk  Comity  the  educational 
methods  in  use  were  the  same  that  had  been  imine- 
morially  in  use.  They  were  qiieerly  primitive.  Chil- 
dren were  still  taught  to  spell  orally  and  in  classes, 
and  the  writing  was  limited  to  what  was  done  in  the 
copy-books.  Accordingly,  when  told  to  write  a  letter 
of  a  few  lines,  many  pupils  showed  at  once  that  they 
had  never  been  taught  even  the  mechanical  part  of  a 
written  exercise,  while  certain  of  the  teachers  actually 
would  not  permit  their  schools  to  be  subjected  to  so 
unheard-of  a  test.  Their  scholars  were  taught  to 
parse,  and  say  the  multiplication  table ;  writing  letters 
was  no  part  of  school  work !  Out  of  eleven  hundred 
scholars  in  two  hundred  and  twelve  schools  who  used  in 
composition  the  adverb  "  too,"  no  less  than  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  spelled  the  word  incorrectly.  The 
three  words  "  wliosc,"  "  whicli  "  and  "  scholar  "  wcro 
given  out  for  written  spelling,  and  while  there  were 
fifty-eight  different  wrong  spellings  of  "  which,"  there 
were  one  hundred  and  eight  of  "  whoso  "  and  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  of  "  scholar."  For  thoroughness 
and  magnitude  these  examin.itions  were  probably  never 
surpassed.  They  included  the  schools  of  twenty-four 
towns,  returning  five  tliousand  scholars.  The  tests,  of 
the  simplest  and  most  ordinary  description,  were  con- 
fined to  showing  tlie  results  actually  obtained  in  read- 
ing, writing  and  ciphering.  There  was  no  escape  from 
the  conclusions  reached,  for  tlie  published  fac-similes 
of  the  examination  papers  spoke  for  themselves.' 
In  1873  doubts  as  to  the  value  of  the  results  ob- 

'  Spo  Report  of  Examination  of  Scliolnrs  in  Norfolk  Connty,  in  tlie 
Forty-third  Anunni  Uopurt  (1^0)  of  the  Mnssnchusetts  Boartl  of 
Ethicntion. 
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tained  tlirougli  the  methods  then  long  in  use  had  for 
some  time  been  forcing  themselves  on  the  minds  of 
those  composing  the  Quincy  school  committee.  They 
referred  in  their  reports  to  the  condition  of  ^  immo- 
bility" which  seemed  to  prevail.  There  were  now 
twenty-seven  schoob  in  tlie  town,  in  which  thirty-two 
teachers  were  at  work  on  twelve  hundred  scholars. 
The  annual  cost  of  teaching  each  scholar  exceeded 
fourteen  dollars.  Thus  since  1830  the  number  of 
those  taught  had  increased  much  less  than  threefold, 
while  the  cost  of  teaching  them  had  increased  over 
fifteen  fold.  Under  these  circumstances  it.  was  ob- 
vious that  a  great  waste  of  public  money  was  steadily 
going  on.  The  cost  of  the  article  purchased  had 
been  immensely  increased,  without  any  corresponding 
improvement  in  its  quality.  It  was  perfectly  true  the 
schools  had  been  humanized.  Boys  were  no  longer 
compelled  by  way  of  punishment  to  chisp  each  other's 
hands  across  the  top  of  an  overheated  stove  until 
holes  were  burned  in  their  clothes ;  nor,  supplied  with 
raw-hides,  were  they  made  to  whip  each  other,  while 
the  master  stood  over  them  and  himself  whipped  that 
one  who  setMued  to  slacken  in  his  blows.^  Scenes  like 
these,  worthy  of  Dotheboys  Hall,  wei*e  reminiscences 
of  the  past.  But  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  ehililrcn  when  they  left  school  read  more  fluently^ 
or  wrote  more  legibly,  or  computed  with  more  facility 
than  had  their  fathers  and  mothers  before  them. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  connnitteo  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  the  town  was  not  si>ending  an  undue 
amount  on  its  schools,  yet  certainly  not  more  than  fifty 
]>cr  cent,  of  what  it  did  spend  was  spent  eflfectively. 
The  whole   thing  needed  to   be   reformed ;    but  the 

»  i^uincy  Vatriut,  February  21,  1871. 
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ineinl)Grs  of  tlio  committee  A\A  uut  feel  themselves 
qualifieil  to  I'efot'iii  it.  They  tliei'ef(>it>  stated  the  case 
to  the  town,  and  naked  for  iiiitliorit.y  to  employ  a 
specialist  as  a  su]>criiitcndciit. 

In  tlic  spring  of  ISTS  the  dejire<l  authority  was 
given.  The  result  was  tliat  reform  in  Hchool  methods 
which,  known  as  the  "Qiiincy  system,"  within  tho 
next  few  yoara  excited  far  and  wide  an  almost  unpre- 
cedented interest  and  discussion.  Tlie  essence  of  the 
system  was  simple,  nor  was  it  in  any  re.i|H!ct  new.  It 
was  a  jirotest  against  tho  old  mcrhiuiiuni  mt^thoda. 
There  was  to  he  soniethiiig  in  the  schools  besidea 
memorizing  and  tho  application  of  formulas.  The 
child  was  no  longer  to  be  taught  on  the  same  princi- 
ples that  dops  and  parrots  were  taught.  Tho  reason- 
ing and  observing  faculties  were  to  bo  api«;aled  to. 
The  object  always  to  ho  kept  in  view  was  a  practical 
one,  A  race  of  men  and  women  woni  to  l>c  iiroducwl 
wlu)  might  imleptl  not  be  alile  readily  to  commit 
tilings  to  memory  or  to  repeat  rules  ont  of  a  grammar; 
thoy  would  tiot  bo  diaoipliucd  in  t)io  aiioieut  vxy,  but 
tliey  would  be  accustomed  to  observe  and  think  for 
tlicmselvcs,  and  at  least  to  read  and  write  English 
with  ease  and  decently.' 

This  reform  was  the  work  of  the  superintendent 
then  employed,  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  F.  W. 
Parker,  who,  attaining  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the 
Union  army  during  the  Rebellion,  after  its  close  had 
studietl   elementary  instruction  as  a  science  in  Ger- 

'  The  iKicl'ms  fcnliirnR  of  tlie  so-ctillod  Qiiincj  nyBlem  wore  let 
ruKli  nt  (lin  liti-n  in  n  pniwr  iiitillpct  Tlio  Now  Iteimrtiiro  in  Uie 
Cbinmnn  SilinxU  of  Qiiiiicy,  wliicli  v.-u  priiitorl  in  pninplilet  form, 
nnil  |iii«s«il  rniiidly  tliroiiich  sat  oilitioiis,  oxoiting  much  public  d!ion»- 
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mauy,  and  now  put  tbe  results  of  hit  studies  in 
tioe  in  the  Quinoy  schools.  What  he  did  attnafced 
almost  at  onoe  the  notice  of  educators.  He  was,  of 
course,  severely  criticised  by  the  adherents  of  the  oU 
system,  who  vigorously  asserted  that  what  was  'ijood 
in  his  methods  was  not  new,  and  that  what  was  new 
was  not  good.  The  assertion  that  the  results  pro* 
duced  by  the  old  system  were  not  satisfaetoiy  was 
angrily  denounced  as  a  slur  on  the  well-eanied  fame 
of  Massachusetts.  Even  if  such  things  were  tme,  it 
was  said,  thoy  ought  not  to  be  published  to  the  wotldy 
for  they  gave  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the  oommoo 
school.  The  educational  journals  referred  to  the 
arguments  of  Mr.  Parker's  friends  as  **  monumental 
displays  of  ignorance,"  and  it  required  the  anaa- 
swerable  facts  of  the  Norfolk  County  investigation  to 
satisfy  them  that  the  earlier  condition  of  affiurs  in  the 
Quincy  schools  was  both  correctly  stated  and  not  ex- 
ceptional. All  this  noisy  discussion  did  but  spread 
far  and  wide  the  fame  of  Mr.  Parker's  efforts,  and 
strangers  soon  began  to  come  to  Quinoy  to  see  what 
tlio  thing  amounted  to.  Then  they  came  to  study  it. 
Finally,  the  town  schools  became  an  educational  cu- 
riosity for  the  display  to  the  world  of  the  new  system. 
Visitors  troo]>0(l  to  Quincy  by  hundi*cds,  and  at  times 
thoy  crowded  the  seliool-roonis  to  such  a  degree  that 
they  became  a  serious  hindrance  to  instruction. 

Nor  were  the  means  of  acquiring  a  higher  education 
in  Quincy  now  limited  to  its  schools.  The  way  to 
self-culture  had  been  thrown  wide  o])en  to  every  one 
who  wished  to  tread  it,  for  a  free  access  to  books  was 
no  longer  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  rich  or  the 
educated.  In  1871  the  sum  of  ^2,500  was  at  the 
annual  town-meeting  voted  towards  the  establishment 
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of  a  fi-ee  public  library,  provided  aii  equal  sum  could 
be  raised  by  private  subscriptiou.  At  tliat  time  the 
town  practically  had  no  collection  of  books  in  it  which 
was  open  to  all.  Accordingly,  as  it  liad  been  in  tlie 
beginning  so  it  remained  down  to  the  year  1846, 
when,  for  those  who  could  afford  to  buy,  the  railroad 
made  the  bookstores  of  the  city  accessible :  but,  so 
far  as  the  bulk  of  inhabitants  were  concerned,  they 
neither  had  any  books  within  their  reach,  nor  did  they 
know  how  to  use  them.  Tlie  purpose  of  John  Adams 
in  giving  his  library  to  the  town  had  wholly  failed  of 
accomplishment.  When  he  did  it  he  had  his  own 
youth  in  mind ;  for,  brought  up  in  the  Braintree  of 
former  d.iys  a  country  lad  wholly  cut  off  from  tlie 
means  of  a  larger  education,  he  had  been  compelled 
to  break  out  his  own  way  to  success,  and  his  wish  in 
ohi  age  was  to  remove  the  obstaclos  wliich  liad  im- 
pe<1o<l  liiin  from  the;  paili  of  future  generations  of  his 
townsmen.  Out  of  narrow  means  he  accordingly  en- 
dowed an  academy,  and  he  gave  to  it  his  own  library, 
the  collection  of  a  lifetime.  His  motives  were  gen- 
erous; but  he  could  not  foresee  the  changes  of  the 
future.  M.any  of  the  books  thus  given  wore  rare  and 
valu.able;  but  students  were  few,  and  they  found 
what  they  wanted  more  easily  elsewhere.  For  popu- 
lar use  the  collection  was  almost  ludicrously  inappro- 
priiite.  The  scholar  and  the  public  man  would  feel 
at  home  in  it,  but  to  the  average  frequenter  of  the 
modern  public  library  it  was  much  what  a  rare  edition 
of  Shakespeare  or  of  Milton  is  to  one  as  yet  untaught 
to  road. 

Such  was  the  situation  in  1871  when  the  move  in 
behalf  of  a  modern  public  library  was  made.  The 
conditional  ♦2,500  recpiired  to  be  obtained  by  private 
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aubiici-iptioik  lo  suuuro  tlio  town  endowment  was  » 
raised,  and  in  the  antmnn  of  1871  tliere  waa  opened 
in  Quinoy  one  of  those  institntiona,  undreiimed  of  in 
fonnor  times,  which  may  withont  t^xaggei-iition  be 
called  the  universitiea  of  tlie  jiooi'.  The  eryiug  need 
which  existed  for  something  of  the  kind  at  once  bu- 
oame  apparent.  The  public  library  was  thi-onged 
with  yoimg  people,  and  during  the  next  twelve  montlis 
iicnily  forty-fivo  thousand  volumea  were  hoirowod. 
AROordingly,  it  at  once  assumed  &  foremost  pluco 
among  the  educational  influences  of  the  town. 

The  gift  of  a  public  library  building  to  Quincy  nine 
years  lat«r  wiis  one  of  those  incidents,  both  interesting 
and  in  this  case  peculiar,  which  have  of  lato  years 
shown  in  New  England  how  much  private  muuificcuce 
can  in  its  results  be  relied  upon  to  excel  all  forms 
of  public  bounty.  Designed  by  the  most  original  and 
brilliant  architect'  of  his  day,  the  Crane  Memorial 
Hall  commemorates  in  a  typical  way  one  who  was 
liimself  singularly  typical  of  New  England  and  of 
Quinoy.  Bom  of  old  Braintrce  stock,  Thomas  Crane 
had  gone  to  the  centre  grammar  school,  and  wor> 
8hipi>ed  in  the  old  North  Precinct  meeting-house  until 
he  became  a  man.  He  had  then  in  tlie  year  1827  gone 
away,  as  so  many  others  went  then  and  later,  seeking 
his  fortune.  A  stone-cutter  by  trade,  ho  settled  in 
New  York  city,  and  there  mai'ried  and  had  children. 
A  plain,  straightforward,  energetic  man,  he  gradually 
amassed  a  fortune,  and  at  last  died  in  New  York, 
April  1,  1875,  in  his  seventy-second  year.  Though 
ho  often  came  back  to  (Juincy  as  a  visitor,  he  never 
was  an  inhabitant  of  the  town  from  the  time  he  left  it 
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111  1827.  The  members  of  Ins  family  had  few  associa- 
tions with  it.  Yet  when  the  husband  and  father  died, 
their  thoughts  turned  to  his  old  Masstichusctts  home 
as  the  place  where  he  would  most  have  desired  to 
have  his  memorial  stand.  It  seemed  proper  also  that 
it  should  stand  there  ;  for,  of  all  the  many  young  men 
who  early  and  late  had  gone  out  from  the  town, 
Thomas  Crane  had  been  the  most  successful.  Deal- 
ing all  his  life  in  the  granite  which  underlaid  his  na- 
tive place,  his  success  had  been  due  to  the  possession 
of  those  qualities  which  made  New  England,  lie  was 
honest ;  he  was  temperate  ;  he  was  religious ;  he  was 
energetic  and  enterprising  and  patient.  Ilis  life  was 
wholly  unassuming,  and  when  he  died  not  many  in 
Quincy  remembered  that  such  an  one  had  ever  lived 
there.  His  name  is  now  and  will  long  be  a  household 
word  in  the  place  where  he  passed  his  youth,  and  from 
which  he  went  forth  ;  nor  could  a  better  example  of 
native  strength  and  homely  virtues  be  held  up  before 
its  children  for  imitation. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  ALIEN  INFD810N. 

TiiEHE  is  ii  <iegrco  of  iiMlividuality  in  the  business 
hititoi-y  uf  QiiiiKiy  since  tlio  year  1830,  and  conse- 
quently a  ctii-tuin  intei'est  nttiiclies  to  it,  owing  to  tlia 
fact  that  it  eenti'eJ  mainly  in  tlie  syenite  which  nii- 
durlaid  the  aoi\.  Tlie  town  dealt  in  its  native  stone. 
Tlio  reli[puiia  ilovelopincnt  had  also  a  ecitain  character 
of  ita  own.  It  van  liliorul.  Indecil,  the  nttui-  nl>- 
fiencc  of  Calvinism,  or  strong  orthodoxy,  in  the  tenets 
of  those  inhabiting  the  North  Precinct  and  Qiiincy, 
is  so  marked,  and  so  unusual  for  a  Massachusetts 
community,  that  it  cannot  escape  notice.  The  Unita- 
rian movement  nnder  Ciianuing's  lead,  it  haa  already 
been  seen,  excited  no  surprise  among  those  who  re- 
called the  teachings  of  Lemuel  Briant.  On  the  con< 
trary,  the  tendency  in  Quincy  then  was  towai'ds  Uni- 
vei-salism.  Thomas  Ci'ane,  for  instance,  (eeliug  a 
strong  religions  craving  which  tlie  teachings  of  Mr. 
Whitney  did  uot  satisfy,  found  what  tio  ncoiled,  not 
in  the  Braintiee  church,  where  Dr.  Stori-s  still  held  up 
the  rigid  belief  of  the  fathers,  but  in  the  broader 
Christianity  of  "  Father  "  Hosea  Ballon.  The  young 
stone-cutter  would  walk  twenty  miles  of  a  Sunday  to 
list«n  to  Ilia  favorite  preacher.  No  orthodox  chnrch 
ever  struck  root  in  Quincy.  In  matters  of  education 
the  individuality  of  the  town  was  less  marked.  The 
schools  were  much  like  the  schools  elsewhere,  and  the 
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sudden  development  of  the  "  Quincy  system  "  came 
from  without,  and  was  largely  a  matter  of  chance. 
None  the  less,  it  was  something  that  such  a  movement 
was  possible.  It  showed  a  mental  receptiveness,  a 
faculty  of  accepting  new  ideas  and  responding  to 
thoni,  which  was  in  keeping  with  the  whole  religious 
and  political  record  of  the  community  which  John 
Wheelwright  had  first  taught.  The  soil  was  kindly  to 
the  reformer,  and  his  labors  brought  forth  speedy 
fruits.  Politically,  also,  the  later  history  of  Quincy 
was  not  without  its  individuality  and  significance. 
The  old  and  new  elements  were  always  at  work  in  it 
Sometimes  the  one  would  attain  a  mastery,  and  its  in- 
fluence would  forthwith  appear  unmistakably  in  town- 
nicetiug,  and  stamp  itself  on  the  records ;  then  tlio 
other  would  by  degrees  assert  itself,  and  the  ancient 
order  of  things  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  restored. 
The  old  political  habits  and  traditions  coidd  not  be 
destroyed ;  and  yet  the  rapid  infusion  of  foreign  ele- 
ments would  tlirough  long  periods  of  time  seem  to 
obliterate  them.  Absorption  and  educ<ition  went  on 
continually ;  the  new  affected  the  old,  and  the  old 
gvsidujilly  influenced  the  new.  Again,  the  process 
whicli  upon  tlie  large  scale  was  working  itself  out  all 
over  the  continent,  in  Quincy  can  be  studied  in  detail. 
Here  was  one  of  the  individual  units  of  which  the 
other  was  the  aggregate. 

After  the  formation  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, all  through  the  administrations  of  Jefferson 
and  Madison,  including  the  war  of  1812,  it  has  been 
seen  that  Quincy  politically  was  a  strong  Federalist 
town.  Down  even  to  the  year  1824  it  stood  firmly 
out.  In  1823,  Dr.  Eustis  was  elected  governor  over 
Harrison  Gray  Otis,  the  candidate  of  the  old  Fed- 
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eralists ;  but  Qnincy  nono  tho  less  gavo  Mr.  Otis  a 
majority  of  66  in  a  total  vote  of  204.  Nor  did  it 
change  under  defeat ;  for  the  next  year  it  gave  63  ma- 
jority against  Governor  Eustis,  though  his  election  in 
the  State  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  Then  came  tho 
presidential  campaign  of  1825,  and  the  Fe<leral  party 
disappeared  forever.  In  Quinoy  all  were  Adams 
men,  and  they  so  remained  until  long  after  the  elec- 
tion of  four  years  later.  But  now  the  Jackson  de- 
mocracy began  to  make  its  ])resence  felt,  though  its 
growth  was  very  slow.  In  November,  1830,  ex-Presi- 
dent J.  Q.  Adams  was  brought  forward  as  a  candidate 
for  Congress  in  the  Plymouth  district.  In  Quincy 
Mr.  Adams  received  76  votes  to  10  oast  for  tlie  Jack- 
son candidate.  At  the  next  state  election  Marcus 
Morton,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor,  had 
14  votes,  wliilo  Governor  Lincoln  received  211. 
Then  gi'iulually  a  change  came.  A  now  element  had 
found  its  way  into  the  town.  Tho  old  agricultural 
interest  was  no  longer  the  only  interest.  In  1837 
more  than  five  hundred  hands  were  employed  in  the 
(juarries.  TJie  greater  portion  of  these  were  not 
Quincy  born ;  many  of  them  were  foreigners,  espe- 
cially Irisli,  and  Catholics;  nu)re  yet  were  Ameri- 
cans, from  New  Hampshire.  Tliese  last  were  a  sturdy, 
rough,  floating  ]K>puhition,  with  little  knowledge  of 
town  traditions,  and  less  respect  for  them  ;  and  with 
a  strong  general  disposition  to  vote  the  Democratic 
tielcet.  They  did  not  live  in  Quincy,  but  came  down 
from  the  north  in  the  spring  to  get  a  sunnner's  work  ; 
and,  at  the  season  of  their  coming,  stage-coach  after 
st'ige-coaeh  from  Ik)ston  would  be  loaded  down  with 
them  and  tlieir  luggage.  In  Marcli  they  voted  for 
Isaac  Hill,  or  his  Democratic  nominee,  in  New  Ilamji- 
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shiro ;  and  in  November  they  voted  for  Marcus  Mor- 
ton in  (iuincy.  They  were  a  foreign  voting  element ; 
but  there  was  also  a  new  domestic  voting  element 
which  had  now  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  shoe- 
making  population  had  greatly  increased.  This  was 
of  a  wholly  different  type  from  the  stone- working 
I>opulation.  The  day  of  great  shoe-factories  and 
machine-made  work  was  yet  distant,  and  the  men  and 
women  who  made  shoes  as  a  trade  worked  mainly 
at  their  homes;  but,  as  an  occupation,  shoemaking 
lacked  the  manliness  and  robust,  out-door  vigor  of 
stcmc-cutting.  The  shoemaker  worked  day  in  and 
day  out  in  the  little  ill-ventilated  cobbler's  room  at- 
tached to  the  dwelling,  —  a  room  which  in  winter  was 
heated  by  a  stove  and  smelled  of  burnt  leather.  He 
stuck  to  his  last ;  and,  in  doing  so,  he  talked  a  great 
deal  of  politics  and  of  political  issues,  thoroughly  can- 
vassing all  men  iu  public  life,  from  President  Jackson 
down  to  Mr.  Grcenleaf,  the  traditional  moderator  at 
town-meeting.  The  shoemaker  was,  as  a  ride,  not  a 
Federalist ;  but  he  did  not  vote  the  Democratic  ticket 
in  the  Scimo  way  the  quarry-man  voted  it.  His  was 
not  that  rough  and  somewhat  turbulent  indciiendence. 
Intellectually,  ho  was  of  a  finer,  keener  type ;  physi- 
cally, he  did  not  sustain  the  comparison  well.  He 
was  apt  to  be  round-shouldered  and  hollow-chested, 
thin  and  long-limbed.  He  lacked  the  muscle  of  the 
stone-cutter.  In  politics  he  was  inclined  to  admire 
what  he  called  "  smartness  "  rather  than  grasp  ;  and, 
though  he  woidd  not  vote  for  a  convicted  luiave,  he 
felt  a  good  deal  of  lurking  kindness  for  the  successful 
rascal,  and  an  absolute  contempt  for  the  well-inten- 
tioned dolt.  He  loved  political  intrigue  and  combina- 
tion, and  could  be  depended  upon  by  the  wire-puller ; 
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though  he  aoon  saw  through  the  merely  loud-Toioed 
demagogue. 

Such  were  the  political  elements  which  betweeu 
1880  and  1840  b^;an  to  mingle  and  contend  for 
mastery  in  the  Quincy  town-meeting.  First  were 
those  of  the  old,  native  stock,  living  by  agriculture, — 
slow,  conservative  and  generally  disposed  to  show 
much  deference  to  the  opinions  of  the  gentiy.  Next 
came  tiie  quarry-men,  composed  of  noisy,  muscular, 
hard-living  native  Americans,  with  small  reverence. 
Then  the  foreign-bom  Catholics,  who  instinctively 
sided  against  all  settied  political  traditions.  Lastiy, 
tiie  shoemakers,  mainly  Americans,  but  disinclined  to 
the  old  ways  and  the  old  leaders ;  and  disposed  to  man- 
age things  by  intrigue  and  combination,  without  inuoh 
regard  to  precedent  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that 
in  the  presence  of  such  elements  as  these  the  downfall 
of  the  local  gentry  influence  was  a  mere  question  of 
time.  The  spirit  of  democracy  was  afloat  in  die  land, 
and  the  movement  which  had  carried  Jackson  into 
the  Presidency  ou  the  larger  theatre,  on  tiie  smaller 
was  destined  soon  to  drive  Thomas  Greenleaf  out  of 
the  management  of  town  affairs.  The  growth  year  by 
year  of  the  vote  cast  for  Marcus  Morton  marks  tlie 
advance  of  tiie  tide.  In  1829  ho  received  one  ballot 
only;  and  in  1832  lie  had  but  20.  In  1835  he  had  got 
up  to  42,  and  the  next  year  to  148.  Two  years  later 
the  revolution  in  public  opinion  was  complete,  and 
Marcus  Morton  polled  260  votes  to  172  for  Edward 
Everett,  then  governor  and  seeking  a  reelection. 
The  size  of  the  vote  showed  also  the  rapid  increase  of 
the  population  under  the  new  business  development 
In  1830  only  138  ballots  were  oast  in  the  state  elec- 
tion ;  in  1840  the  number  had  increased  more  than 
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fivefold,  aggregating  700.  This,  it  is  true,  was  a 
presidential  election,  and  a  very  exciting  one, — the 
famous  hard-cider  and  log-cabin  campaign.  But  the 
presidential  election  of  1828  was  also  an  exciting  one, 
in  which  a  Quincy  man  was  a  candidate.  Yet  in 
1828  only  123  votes  were  cast,  or  scarcely  a  sixth 
part  of  tliose  cast  in  1840. 

In  the  town,  as  in  the  nation,  the  process  of  absorp- 
tion and  amalgamation  was  now  to  be  gone  through 
with.  The  inrush  of  foreign  elements  had  been  too 
rai)id.  It  tended  to  unsettle  everything.  Nor  did  it 
soon  stop.  Up  to  this  time  the  agriculturists  —  the 
farm-hands  —  had  been  mainly  Americans.  The  Irish 
now  began  to  take  the  place  of  these  men  in  the 
fields ;  while  the  new  generation  of  Americans  either 
found  employment  in  shops  and  mechanical  pursuits, 
or  became  shoemakers.  The  more  adventurous  and 
enterprising  wont  to  the  cities,  or  sought  tlicir  for- 
tunes in  the  West.  But  the  result  of  it  all  was  a 
complete  change  in  the  charjicter  of  the  town.  It  was 
a  change  also  for  the  worse. '  The  old  order  of  things 
wa.s  doubtless  slow,  conservative,  traditional ;  but  it 
was  economical,  simple  and  business-like.  The  new 
order  of  things  was  in  all  respects  the  reverse.  The 
leaders  in  it  prided  themselves  on  their  enterprise, 
their  lack  of  reverence  for  tradition,  their  confi- 
dence in  themselves  ;  but  they  were  noisy,  unmethod- 
ical, in  reality  incompetent,  and  much  too  often 
intemperate. 

Accordingly,  neither  the  business  record  nor  the 
moral  record  of  the  town  w.os  now  creditable.  There 
was,  as  respects  the  first,  no  absolute  corruption  ;  the 
method  of  doing  business  was  simply  loose.  The 
town  debt  was  an  illustration.     It  was  a  small  afFair, 
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iimoiuiting  to  aiily|ii  few  thousaiul  dollars,  wlien,  in 
1837,  Congress  jMtsaeii  an  act  for  the  distribution  of 
t)ic  surplus  national  revenue.  Under  the  openitiun 
of  tins  act  uo  less  a  simi  tlian  $5,148  fell  to  the  share 
of  Qnincy,  ami  was  i-eynlai'ly  aj>pi'oi)riateJ  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  tnwii  <lel>t.  It  ahmilil  have  aiiiBfed  to 
extinguish  it ;  yet  the  very  next  year  the  debt  was 
larger  than  ever.  The  snrplua  was  muiIJIciI  away. 
The  expenses  cxeeeJod  the  appropriations ;  the  de- 
iicienctes  were  not  provided  for ;  the  treasury  was 
falling  into  a  system  of  yearly  arrears.  So  also  on 
the  moral  side.  In  1835,  and  again  in  183(1,  a  niuve- 
nient  was  made  in  the  direction  of  temperance  reform, 
tlirougli  the  insertion  of  an  article  in  the  warrant  of 
eacii  year  to  see  if  the  town  would  instruct  tlie  se- 
lectmen not  to  license  places  for  the  sale  "  of  Rum, 
Brandy,  Qin,  or  otlior  Spirituous  liquors."  After  a 
sharp  struggle,  tho  projmsition  was  rejected  in  1835 
by  a  majority  of  two  only  in  a  total  vote  of  158. 
At  the  election  of  that  year  138  votes  were  thrown 
for  Governor  Everett  to  42  for  Marcus  Morton. 
Tho  next  year  Morton's  vote  inci-eased  to  148,  and 
the  pro[)osal  uot  to  license  was  defeated  hy  38  nta- 
joi-ity ;  nor  was  it  again  renewed.  The  growth  of 
sentiment,  on  the  contrary,  was  distinctly  in  the  other 
direction.  Tlirce  years  later,  in  18S9,  Morton  re- 
ceived 326  votes  to  231  cast  for  Everett ;  the  Jackson 
Democracy  was  in  full  ascendency.  And  now  tho 
seventeenth  article  iu  the  warrant  for  the  annual 
meeting  waa  "  to  know  if  the  Town  will  allow  a  tem- 
]>erate  nsc  of  ardent  spirits  to  the  Paupers  when  they 
woi'k  on  tlie  road  or  farm,"  and  by  a  vote  of  06  to  8G 
it  was  so  ordered.  The  same  year  the  mysterious  dis- 
appearance of  tho  ooiitonts  of  a  cask  of  rnm  stored  at 
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the  almshouse  was  made  the  subject  of  a  jocose  para- 
graph ill  a  formal  report  made  to  the  town  by  one  of 
its  committees. 

But  the  slow  phase  of  transition  through  which 
Quincy  was  now  passing  is  marked  most  distinctly  in 
the  supiK)rt  it  accorded  to  John  Quincy  Adams  than 
in  any  other  one  thing.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  re- 
peat that  the  phase  referred  to  was  not  peculiar  to 
Quincy.  It  was  a  popular  movement  which  originated 
in  the  West,  and  spread  all  over  the  country.  An- 
drew Jackson  was  itis  political  exponent.  Ilis  methods 
were  its  methods.  The  nation,  therefore,  was  its  field ; 
but  its  spirit  and  peculiarities  can  be  most  closely 
studied  in  the  town.  It  is  needless  to  say,  also,  that 
J.  Q.  Adams  was  no  less  obnoxious  to  the  new  spirit 
than  the  new  spirit  was  to  him.  He  had  met  it  before 
in  the  country  at  large,  and  been  forc(Ml  to  succumb  to 
it.  He  was  now  to  moet  it  in  his  own  town.  IJidike 
his  father,  Mr.  Adams  had  never  been  closely  iden- 
tified with  his  birMi place.  Indeed,  from  that  February 
day,  in  1778,  when,  a  boy  of  ten  going  witli  his  father 
to  Europe,  he  got  into  Commodore  Tucker's  barge  on 
Mount  Wollaston  beach  to  be  rowed  out  to  the  frigate 
Boston  fit  anchcu'  in  the  offing,  to  tlie  time  when,  in 
1829,  he  came  home  a  defeated  candidate  for  reelection 
to  the  Presidency,  —  a  period  of  lialf  a  century,  — 
he  was  almost  a  complete  stranger  in  Quincy.  Still, 
he  loved  the  old  town,  and  was  fond  of  telling  how 
during  the  siege  of  Boston  he  used  to  go  up  on  Penn's 
Hill  every  evening  to  see  the  shells  thrown  by  be- 
sieged and  besiegers,  and  how  he  never  .afterwards 
drove  over  that  hill  witliout  watching  the  squirrels  and 
wrens  running  and  flying  about,  whose  ancestors'  nests 
he  had  taken  m.any  a  time  wlien  a  boy.^     So,  in  spite 
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of  the  lialf  century  of  absence  and  a  natural  coldness 
tuaniier,  Ihu  Lusvusiucn  u£  uld  EiiglUli  duitcviit  siiw  in 
him  one  of  thuinsolves.  Accordingly,  in  1824  the  town 
gave  the  Adams  electoral  ticket  a  unanimous  vote ;  and 
in  tlie  camimigu  of  four  years  later  Ids  victoi'ioua  oppo- 
nent received  only  thi-ee  ballots  in  (jidncy.  lietwcen 
lii30  and  1830,  Mr.  Adaina  was  four  times  elected  to 
Congress  from  the  Plymouth  district,  of  which  Quincy 
was  then  a  part.  At  each  election  he  hud  almost  the 
entire  vote  of  the  town.'  In  1833  ho  was  the  candi- 
date of  tlie  AiiU-lMasonio  jtarty  for  governor,  and  in 
Qninoy  ho  had  HO  votes  to  07  for  the  two  otlit;r  can- 
didates. In  1836  the  change  began,  and  two  years 
later  Morton,  the  Democratic  caudidata  for  governor, 
had  88  majority  over  ICvei-ott  in  a  vote  of  432.  Not- 
withstanding thia,  Mr.  Adams  still  hold  tlio  town,  re- 
oeiving  183  votes  to  7G  oast  for  three  other  candidates. 
Two  years  later,  in  the  Harrison  campaign,  Quincy 
was  closely  contested.  Mr.  Adams,  owing  to  hia  anti- 
Blavery  course  in  Congress,  was  peculiarly  obnoxious 
to  the  Democrats.  The  Harrison  ticket  had  a  phirality 
of  5  votes  in  the  town  out  of  a  total  of  700,  but  Marcus 
Morton  for  governor  ran  48  votes  ahead  of  John 
Davis.  Mr.  Adams,  though  receiving  20  more  votes 
than  Governor  Davis,  the  head  of  the  ticket  on  which 
he  ran,  yet  fell  3  behind  his  own  opponent,  William 
M.  Jackson,  who  had  349  votes.  In  1842  thei-o  wasa 
general  oollapse  of  the  Whig  party.  John  Tyler  was 
Pi'esident,  and  the  Democracy  was  altogether  in  the 
ascendant.     In  Quincy,  Morton  bad  a  plurality  of  31 

<  TLn  exact  votua  nt  each  eleotion  were  u  fullows:  —  NoTeniber  1, 
ISIO:  Adnnii, 70  i  Uayliai,2i  Thoni[uion,  10.  April  1, 18.13:  AJaini, 
104;  Linooln,  3l);  Doaii,  11.  Nmeniber  10,  \Ki\:  Adnms,  135; 
llrawsr,  1.    NuTonilHirl4,ia3a:  Adoma,  nS;   Uuouln,  l);  Uurrull,  1. 
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and  Mr.  Adams,  though  handsomely  leading  his  ticket^ 
was  again  beaten,  Ezra  Wilkinson  receiving  289  votes, 
or  4  more  than  he.  Philosophizing  over  this  result  in 
his  diary,  ho  remarked  that  "  the  jieople  are  a  wayward 
master."  In  1844  took  place  the  exciting  struggle 
which  preceded  the  Mexican  war,  and  Polk  was  elected 
over  Clay.  In  his  district  Mr.  Adams  had  two  oppo- 
nents, and  as  the  election  drew  near  he  looked  forward 
"  with  scarcely  doubting  anticipation  '*  to  his  own 
defeat  In  Quincy  the  vote  was  close,  but  the  Dem- 
ocrats maintained  their  ascendency,  though  "  consist- 
ing," as  Mr.  Adams  wrote,  "of  transient  stone-cutters 
from  New  Hampshire."  George  Bancroft,  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate,  received  8  votes  more  than  Governor 
Briggs  ;  but  this  time  Mr.  Adams  had  the  satisfaction 
of  running  over  40  votes  ahead  of  the  Whig  presi- 
dential ticket,  receiving  345  votes  to  312  cast  for 
Isaac  Hull  Wright,  liis  Democratic  opponent.  The 
election  of  184G  was  the  last  in  which  Mr.  Adams  was 
concerned.  That  was  a  year  of  Whig  triumph,  and 
even  in  (Quincy  the  Whig  candidate  had  a  large  ma- 
jority. As  for  Mr.  Adams,  he  seemed  to  have  out- 
lived tlie  opposition  to  him,  and  liis  pjirting  majority 
from  Quincy  was  a  gratifying  one.  It  spoke  of  ear- 
lier times.  He  received  232  votes  to  213  cast  for  five 
different  opponents. 

Like  the  others,  this  last  vote  in  Quincy  was  signifi- 
cant. To  a  certain  degree  only  was  it  personal.  Tho 
town  was  entering  upon  a  new  and  distinct  phase  of 
transition  wliich  already  began  to  show  itself  in  tlie 
election  returns.  In  November,  1845,  the  Old  Colony 
railroad  was  opened  to  travel,  and  from  that  time 
Quincy  became  a  suburb  of  Boston.  Not,  of  course, 
that  the  change  made  itself  felt  at  once.     The  people 
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wont  on  ill  tlicir  aGciistomcd  ways  ;  but  none  the  leaa, 
from  tUo  beginning  of  1846  the  country  village  (fov  it 
atill  waa  a  conntry  village  then)  and  the  city  wore  in 
quiclc  and  easy  conn«lion.  The  rest  was  a  mere  qiios- 
tiun  of  time;  and,  indeed,  it  was  twenty-five  years 
before  the  transition  was  cun)[>lt:te.  The  Buccessfiil 
organization  of  n.  suburban  land  company  in  the  uorth- 
ern  ])art  of  tlie  town  in  1670  marked  the  event.  Bos- 
ton again,  jnat  two  liundred  and  forty-five  years  later, 
had  enlargctnent  at  Mount  Wollaston,  and  Qiiincy 
beciime  a  speuies  of  sleeping  apartment  conveniently 
near  to  the  gi'e:it  city  coiinting-rooin. 

In  1875  tlio  [lopulation  was  returned  at  0,155,  or  a 
little  more  than  fourfold  tlmt  (2,201)  of  1830,  and  the 
order  of  change  from  tlie  agricidtnral  village  to  the 
siilmrban  town  can  ho  hrioHy  rccaiHtidated,  Upon  tlio 
original  yeoman  and  farm-hand  faaiiis  the  quarry-men 
liad  lirst  como  in  from  outside  ;  while  at  the  same  time 
Ibti  yonng  townsnien  had  gone  out  of  tbo  fields  into  tho 
sliop,  abandoning  tlio  plough  and  the  scythe  for  tlie 
desk  and  the  awl.  Then  came  tho  Irish  laborer,  work- 
ing in  the  quaiTies,  on  the  roada  and  as  farm-hands, 
hringing  with  liim  the  eburch  of  Rome,  and  combining 
with  the  stone-cutter  to  vote  the  Democi-atiu  ticket. 
Last  of  all  apiMiai-ed  the  dweller  near  the  city,  having 
store,  office  or  counting-room  iu  Boston,  and  regarding 
Quincy  simply  as  a  place  convenient,  at  which  his 
family  lived  and  he  slept  This  last  class  to  a  very 
great  degree  absorbed  the  descendants  of  the  original 
settlers,  and  the  whole  maaa  gradually  reaolved  it- 
self into  the  modem  town  community.  But  certainly 
the  change  from  Parson  Tompson  and  Teacher  Flynt, 
an<)  Judge  (Jnincy  and  Deacon  Bass  to  the  modem 
stone-cutter,  clork  and  mercliant  waa  noticeable.     Nor 
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as  an  historical  study,  though  the  stage  was  small,  were 
the  characters  of  the  several  periods  devoid  of  interest. 
The  final  change  in  tlie  character  of  the  town  thus 
began  with  1846.  Less  than  two  years  later  John 
(^uincy  Adams  died.  The  annexation  of  Texas  had 
then  been  effected,  and  the  war  with  Mexico  was  over. 
A  new  political  question  had  forced  its  way  to  the 
front,  and  slavery  was  the  impending  issue.  Quincy 
was  never  a  pro-slavery  town.  The  quarry-men  and  the 
Irish  voted  the  Democratic  ticket ;  but  the  old  native 
element  had  always  sympathized  with  Mr.  Adams 
during  his  long  struggle  in  Congress,  and  among  his 
townsmen  his  teachings  had  not  been  lost.  Many  of 
them  were  Democrats ;  but  they  were  the  old  Jaclcson 
Democrats,  who  had  grown  up  opposed  to  the  local 
Federalist  and  gentry  rule  of  men  of  tlie  Thomas  Green- 
leaf  type,  and,  once  they  were  satisfied  that  Democracy 
meant  tlie  spread  of  African  slavery,  their  revolt  was 
a  foregone  conclusion.  But  they  were  slow  in  coming 
to  that  conviction ;  for  these  men  were  closely  iden- 
tified with  tlic  leather  interests,  and  the  Quincy  boot- 
makers dealt  largely  with  the  South.  The  break  came 
in  1848.  The  conscience  Whigs  of  Massachusetts  then 
refused  to  vote  for  General  Taylor,  and  the  Barnburn- 
ers of  New  York  refused  to  vote  for  Lewis  Cass.  The 
two  factions  met  at  Buffalo  in  August  of  that  year, 
and  nominated  a  separate  ticket  with  Martin  Van 
Buren  at  its  head.  The  political  effect  of  this  in 
Quincy  was  singular,  and  showed  how  deep  the  Con- 
gressional action  of  J.  Q.  Adams  had  sunk  into  the 
minds  of  the  people  there,  though  the  majority  of  them 
had  twice  voted  against  him.  In  November,  1848,  the 
Democratic  party  practically  disappeared  in  the  town. 
The  Whig  party,  which   had  always  supported   and 
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elected  en-Prosiilent  Adams,  for  llie  t'lmo  Itcing  retained 
its  HtrengtU.  it  ua»t  24G  vuLus  for  Cieuerul  Tuylur, 
liaving  ca^t  314  for  Mr.  Cl:ty  four  years  befure.  Rut 
tliQ  I^omocratic  strength  full  from  824  to  212,  wliile 
the  DCW  liberty  i>iLi'ty  roso  from  08  to  170.  Iloraco 
Mann,  Mr.  Adams'  siieeessor  iu  Congress,  received  a 
majority  of  458,  tu  a  total  vote  of  558.  A  week  later 
came  tlie  state  election,  and  the  Democratic  vote  fcQ 
to  34,  while  the  Free-Soil  vote  ran  up  to  250,  just  fail- 
ing of  a  plurality. 

The  work  of  political  dittintegration  had  now  fairly 
begun.  The  Whig  organization  was  crumbling  away, 
while  the  Democratic,  except  in  its  foreign  vote,  was 
honeycombed  with  anti-slavery  sentinienL  The  I'^-ee- 
Soilers,  as  they  were  calleil,  held  the  balance  of  power. 
So  things  went  on  until  1854,  Then  the  general  col- 
lapse came,  and  in  Quinoy  it  was  complete.  As  usual, 
tlte  result  of  political  disintegration  was  at  first  in  no 
way  what  those  who  had  been  eng^cd  in  bringing  it 
about  either  anticipated  or  desired.  For  more  than 
a  dozen  years  they  had  been  working  to  break  np  tlio 
old  parties,  neither  of  which  could  in  the  least  bo  de- 
pended on  wlien  any  question  of  slavery  was  at  issue. 
Both  were  afraid  of  it,  and  the  Democracy  were  at 
heart  false  n)>on  it.  To  break  up  the  old  organiza- 
tions, and  form  a  new  one  on  an  ntiti-slavcry  l>asis 
was  the  darling  wish  of  the  agitators.  Prominent 
among  these  was  Charles  Francis  Adams,  who,  all 
his  earlier  life  a  resident  in  Boston  and  one  of  its 
representatives  in  the  legislature,  had  upon  his  fa- 
ther's death  become  a  citizen  of  Quincy.  Mr.  Ad- 
ams  in  1848  bi-oke  away  from  the  Whig  party,  and 
was  a  ciiiidi<late  for  the  Vice-Presidency  on  the  ticket 
with  Von  Biiren.     He  was  now  htboring  to  build  up 
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the  Free-SoU  party,  and  in  1853  he  had  in  Qiiincy 
been  made  the  victim  of  a  wretched  political  intrigue 
among  the  foreign  Democratic  voters  of  the  town. 

A  convention  was  then  to  be  held  to  revise  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State.  Quincy  was  entitled  to  two 
representatives,  and  it  was  understooil  in  the  town 
that  the  Democrats  and  Free-Soilers  would  unite,  each 
party  naming  one  delegate.  The  Free-Soilers  were 
true  to  their  part  of  the  agreement,  and  on  the  first 
ballot  a  Democrat  was  chosen.  Mr.  Adams  was  the 
candidate  of  the  Free-Soilers ;  but  the  Democratic 
party  of  Quincy,  as  elsewhere,  was  largely  made  up 
of  Irish,  and  here  again  was  developed  in  local  town 
experience  one  of  those  race  characteristics  wliich  on 
the  larger  scale  and  the  broader  theatre  constitute 
problems  of  history.  The  Irish  as  a  class  never,  then 
or  afterwards,  liked  Mr.  Adams,  and  politically  looked 
askance  at  him.  Just  as  the  native  Yankee  clement, 
sprung  from  the  old  English  stock,  did  like  John 
(Quincy  Adams  because  in  him,  in  spite  of  an  outward 
coldness  and  restraint  of  manner,  they  recognized  one 
of  themselves,  so  the  Irish  did  not  like  his  son,  be- 
(3ause,  Celts  themselves,  they  instinctively  saw  in  him 
those  characteristics  of  English  and  Saxon  origin  which 
a  few  years  later  contributed  in  so  marked  a  degree  to 
tlie  success  of  the  representative  of  the  country  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James  during  the  trying  diplomatic  epi- 
sodes of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  Quick  of  impulse, 
sympathetic,  ignorant  and  credulous,  the  Irisli  race 
have  as  few  elements  in  common  with  the  native  New 
Englanders  as  one  race  of  men  well  can  liave  with  an- 
other. Belonging  to  different  branches  of  the  same 
family,  the  two  have  for  centuries  grown  up  amid 
surroundings  wholly  unlike ;  and  when  the  Irishman 
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comes  ill  contact  witli  a  public  man  in  whom  tlie  cliar- 
Bcteristica  of  New  Eiiglaud  arc  ingrained,  the  stnuU 
I>olitioian  and  village  intriguer  finds  a  rich  field  in 
whiuU  to  work,  ready  to  Ida  hand.  It  was  so  in 
Qiitucy  in  1853.  StoricB,  ludicrously  false  hut  im- 
))licitly  believed,  were  tjuietly  cii^enlated  among  the 
Ii-ish  as  tu  the  course  Mr.  Adams  had  pursued  years 
l>eforo  in  tho  Massachuaetta  legislature  in  regard  to 
(!om|)ensutiun  for  the  destruction  of  the  convent  school 
on  Mouut  Benedict,  and  when  the  day  came  enough 
of  them  were  induced  to  withhold  their  votes  fi-om 
him  to  bring  about  his  defeat.  It  was  simply  a  case 
of  bad  faith  and  village  intrigue ;  but,  for  the  Irish  of 
Quincy,  it  waa  locally  as  unwise  and  ill-considered  an 
act  as  they  could  well  have  been  guilty  of.  As  usual, 
they  hud  been  worked  u])on  to  tlicir  own  injury;  nor 
had  they  long  to  wait  for  the  fruits  of  their  folly. 

Tlie  incident  occiiiTcd  in  March,  1853,  and  cxcitoil 
deep  feeling  in  the  town  ;  for  already,  in  tbo  disinte- 
gration of  parties,  the  deep-seated  popular  antipathy 
to  foreigners,  and  especially  to  the  Irish,  was  making 
itself  felt :  and  the  curious  feature  in  it  locally  was 
that  Mr.  Adnnis,  by  far  the  most  prominent  political 
character  in  Quincy,  was  one  of  the  few  native  Ameiv 
icans  in  the  town  who  did  not  share  in  that  antipathy. 
None  the  loss,  the  latent  hostility,  amounting  to  race 
hatred,  was  there,  and  tlio  occasion  only  was  needed 
to  bring  it  itito  violent  action.  In  November,  1853, 
the  proposed  revision  of  the  state  constitution,  ttie 
work  of  tho  convontion  chosen  in  the  previous  March, 
was  rejected,  and  twelve  months  later  the  town  waa 
swept  fi-oin  its  moorings  by  the  Native  American  ui>- 
I'ising  of  the  year  1854,  As  by  magic,  the  old  party 
lines  disapiieared.     In  Quincy  the  Know-Nothiiig  (as 
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it  was  called)  candidate  for  governor,  a  man  not  be- 
fore heard  of  in  politics,  received  649  votes  to  140 
divided  among  three  other  candidates.  The  foreign 
element  stood  helpless.  The  old  party  leaders  were 
not  so  much  sent  to  the  rear,  as  they  were  left  out  of 
sight  and  mind  in  the  senseless  rush.  The  slavery 
issue  was  forgotten  in  the  presence  of  race  prejudice. 
It  was,  as  the  result  showed,  but  one  phase  of  politi- 
cal disintegration  ;  the  old  coUapsed  as  the  new  crys- 
tallized :  but,  for  the  moment,  it  seemed  to  the  anti- 
slavery  workers  as  if  their  labors  had  resulted  in 
chaos;  they  had  endeavored  to  inspire  tlie  popular 
mind  with  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  instead  they  had 
evoked  a  demon  of  hate. 

Nowhere  did  this  spirit  of  intolerance  rage  more 
strongly  than  in  Quincy.  It  required  four  whole 
years  to  allay  it ;  and  in  1857,  when  the  Know-Nothing 
candidate  for  governor  was  overwhelmingly  defeated 
in  the  State  at  large,  in  Quincy  he  had  more  than 
one  hundred  plurality.  Quarry-man  and  shoemaker 
united  against  the  Irish.  At  last,  in  1858,  the  anti- 
slavery  issue  asserted  its  supremacy,  and  the  Kepub- 
lican  party  came  solidly  to  the  front.  Even  then 
Quincy,  reflecting  its  unassimilated  constituency, 
worked  but  slowly  back  to  its  moorings ;  and  accord- 
ingly, in  the  great  Lincoln  campaign  of  1860,  when 
the  Kcpnbliean  ticket  received  a  majority  of  44,000 
ill  the  State,  in  (Juincy  it  had  only  a  plurality.  Again 
in  1802,  the  year  of  deepest  discouragement  during 
the  war,  Quincy  was  one  of  those  towns  in  which  Gov- 
ernor Andrew  fell  behind,  his  Whig  and  Democratic 
opponent  receiving  87  more  votes  than  he.  Yet  in 
the  State  Andrew  had  over  28,000  majority.  Like 
the   constituencies  of   certain  of   the  western   states, 
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that  of  Quinoy  consisted  largely  of  different  foreign 
elements,  wliieli,  wliilu  they  clearly  predominated  over 
the  old,  homoj^ciieous,  native  element,  yut,  fi-oin  race 
antipatliy,  would  not  combiiio  with  each  otlier;  aad 
hence  came  confusion.  But,  aa  is  usual  under  sueli 
ciroumstaiiees,  time  worked  a  remedy ;  only,  iu  tliia 
case,  the  arena  of  action  heing  amnll,  tlie  remedy  camo 
ijniekly ;  and,  in  the  crucial  election  of  1864,  Quiney 
at  lost  aqiiavijly  ranged  itself  on  the  loyal  side,  tlio 
Ijincoln  ticliet  receiving  a  majority  of  234  in  a  total 
vote  of  less  than  a  thousand.  Indeed,  all  the  other 
elements  were  then  united  against  the  Irish  vote  and 
that  large  faction,  composed  of  the  croakers,  the 
fiiult-fuuliug  and  the  oLlierwiso-miiidod,  which  never 
fails  to  make  its  presence  felt  under  the  i 
pressure  of  war. 
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THE  REBELLION. 

First  and  Last  Quincy  did  its  full  sharo  in  the  work 
of  educating  New  England  and  tlie  Nortli  up  to  the 
\H)\ut  of  facing  and  overcoming  the  Itebcllion.  It 
also  was  not  wanting  later.  Yet,  as  in  the  War  of 
Indei)endence  so  now,  the  largest  contribution  of  the 
town  \yi\s  neither  in  men  nor  in  money,  though  as  re- 
spects both  the  calls  were  honored.  As  Jolni  Adams 
was  the  great  contribution  of  Braintreo  North  Pre- 
cinct to  the  llcvolution,  so  his  grandson,  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  was  the  great  contribution  of  Quincy 
in  the  Kcbellion.  When  the  war  broke  out  Mr. 
Adams  represented  the  (Juincy  district  in  Congress, 
lie  had  been  elected  in  1858,  on  the  final  subsidence 
of  the  Native  American  deluge,  and  in  18G0  ho  was 
reelected  on  the  Lincoln  ticket.^  In  March,  1801, 
his  first  Congressional  term  being  just  completed,  he 
was  nominated  by  Mr.  Lincoln  as  minister  to  Great 
Britain.  In  May  he  left  the  country,  and  he  re- 
inaincil  abroad  until  the  summer  of  1808.  His  ser- 
vices in  London  are  i)«art  of  the  (Juincy  war  record, 
but  they  do  not  belong  to  local  history. 

^  In  noitlior  of  tlinse  elections  did  Mr.  Adamn  receive  a  majority 
▼oto  in  Qniiiny.  In  both  lie  received  more  votes  than  any  one  else  on 
the  ticket  with  him  ;  hut  while,  in  the  election  of  IH-'iS,  he  had  a  plu- 
rality of  50  votes,  in  that  of  18C0  hia  opponent,  Loverett  Saitoiistall, 
had  17  more  votes  than  he,  405  to  448,  with  7  scattering^. 
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In  other  respects  the  record  of  Quinoy  in  the  Re- 
bellion was  in  no  way  remarkable.  The  town  did  its 
share*  It  freely  contributed  money  and  supplies,  and 
it  sent  out  men.  But  of  the  men  it  sent  out,  whether 
to  the  army  or  the  navy,  there  were  none  who  rose  to 
distinction.  At  the  close  of  the  Rebellion  as  before 
it.  Deacon  Joseph  Pahuer,  the  lievolutionary  briga- 
dier-general, was  still  Quincy's  ranking  o£Bcer.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  tliat  is,  between  the  years  1861  and  1865, 
the  population  of  the  town  was  about  6,750,  wliile  its 
valuation  was  returned  at  a  little  less  than  four  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  It  could  number  probably  2,200 
men  capable  of  lieariug  anus.  First  and  last  it  sent 
into  the  field  ahnost  one  entire  regiment,  or  954  men, 
757  of  whom  enlisted  for  tlie  full  term  of  thi*ee  years. 
Of  the  whole  number,  89  were  killed  in  battle  and  18 
died  in  rebel  prisons.  In  all  105,  or  one  in  every 
nine  who  went  out,  lost  their  lives.  Still  others  were 
maimed.  But  a  Quiucy  lad,  a  niend>er  of  one  of  the 
families  the  name  of  which  is  most  often  found  in  the 
more  recent  records  of  the  town,  fell  in  the  very  first 
action  of  the  war.  On  the  10th  of  June,  1861,  oc- 
curred the  affair  at  Big  Bethel,  Va.,  and  young  Theo- 
dore Wintlirop  was  killed.  For  days  after  the  coun- 
try rang  witli  iiis  name  ;  nor  is  it  yet  forgotten.  At 
the  same  time  Fraueis  L.  Souther,  of  Quiney,  was 
mortally  wounded.  A  mere  boy,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Ilaueoek  Light  Guard,  as  the  Quiney  company 
was  called,  and  had  gone  with  it  when  llie  Fourth 
Iteginient  of  Massaehusetts  militia  was  rushed  off  to 
Fortress  Monroe.  His  companions  presently  sent  his 
body  home,  and  it  was  buried  in  his  native  town. 
Afterwards  many  others  were  killed  or  died,  and  war's 
mortality  beeanie  a  thing  of  course  ;  but  it  was  the 
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sudden  tidings  of  young  Souther's  death,  coming  in 
those  early  days  of  June,  1861,  which  first  caused  the 
people  of  Quincy  to  realize  that  their  young  men  had 
gone  out  to  actual  battle. 

The  money  cost  of  the  Rebellion  to  the  towns  of 
Massachusetts,  apart  from  what  their  inhabitants  then 
or  later  contributed  in  national  taxes,  was  not  large* 
In  the  case  of  Quincy  it  amounted  to  less  than  $50,- 
000,  including  the  subscriptions  of  citizens  to  bounty 
funds.  In  1861  the  town  owed  $35,000  ;  in  1865  it 
owed  $57,000.  The  whole  increase  of  debt  due  to  the 
war  was  not  equal  to  one  per  cent,  of  the  valuation. 
Neither  was  the  rate  of  taxation  between  1861  and 
1865  peculiarly  high,  or  the  increase  of  it  rapid.  In- 
deed, the  era  of  extravagance  and  heavy  expenditure 
foUowed  the  Rebellion  rather  than  marked  its  pro- 
gress. Nor  was  the  excessive  taxation  subsequently 
imposed  the  result  of  an  cfTort  to  <;loar  off  burdens 
due  to  the  war.  On  the  contrary,  the  debt  yearly 
grew  larger,  so  that  while  between  1861  and  1865,  the 
war  period,  the  rate  of  taxation  increased  but  one 
third,  and  the  debt  but  $35,000,  in  the  four  years  of 
peace  which  followed  the  rate  of  taxation  increased' 
eighty  per  cent.,  while  the  debt  was  $16,000  larger  in 
1869  than  it  had  been  in  1865.  Compared  with  that 
of  the  Revolution,  the  war  burden  of  the  Rebellion, 
whether  in  men  or  in  money,  wjvs  for  Quincy  light 
and  easy  to  be  borne.  In  the  Revolution  there  was 
no  general  government  or  system  of  national  taxation 
to  fall  back  upon.  The  states  had  to  meet  the  requi- 
sitions directly  ;  sind  the  states  made  their  calls  upon 
the  towns.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  alreatly  seen  that 
Braintree  then  sent  into  the  field,  first  and  last,  two 
men  out  of  every  three  capable  of  bearing  arms,  while 
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a  fourth  part  of  tho  wholo  wealth  accuDiulatal  through 
a  century  anil  a  half  was  consumod  in  the  sti-ugglu. 
During  thu  Kt:hell!un  not  two  men  in  live  did  military 
duty,  nor  waa  tlio  accuuiuluted  wealth  [liminiiihed  at 
all.  On  tho  contrary,  even  allowing  far  an  altered 
standard  of  vahie,  in  I8G5  the  towu  was  unqueatiou- 
nhly  richer  than  it  was  \a  18G0. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

TOWN-MEETINGS  AGAIN. 

TnE  close  of  the  Rebellion  left  Quincy  a  town  of 
nearly  7,000  population,  and  from  that  time  forward 
the  increase  both  in  numbers  and  in  wealth  was  rapid. 
The  last  vestiges  of  village  life  now  passed  away,  and 
the  suburban  town  assumed  shape.  This  change 
could  not  take  place  without  bringing  up  new  prob- 
lems for  solution  ;  and  again  the  experience  of  the  in- 
dividual town  reflected  th«'it  of  the  common  country,  for 
first  Jind  most  important  of  tliese  new  j>roblcms  was  that 
relating  to  municipal  government.  It  was  one  thing 
to  m<anage  the  affairs  of  a  small  village  community 
through  the  machinery  of  town-meetings  ;  it  was  qui  to 
another  to  manage  those  of  a  phice  numbering  apoi>- 
ulation  of  12,000.  In  1830  the  annual  appropriation 
for  necessary  town  expenses  was  f  4,500.  It  has  been 
seen  how  this  sum  was  voted  by  a  small  body  of  men, 
all  knowing  each  other  well,  having  a  community  of 
interest  and  acting  under  a  usage  which  had  the  force 
of  law.  Forty-five  years  later,  in  1876,  the  annual 
appropriation  was  $116,000,  and  the  articles  in  the 
warrant  had  swollen  from  half  a  dozen  in  number  to 
nearly  forty.  The  character  of  the  town-meeting  also 
had  changed.  In  i)lace  of  the  few  score  rustics  fol- 
lowing the  accustomed  lead  of  the  parson  and  squire, 
and  asserting  themselves  only  when  they  thought  that 
their  traditions  or  equality  were  ignored,  —  in  place 
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of  this  small,  easily-managed  body,  there  was  met  a 
heterogeneous  mass  of  men  numbering  hundreds,  jeal- 
ous, unaeqiiainted,  and  often  in  part  bent  on  carrying 
out  some  secret  ari-augement  in  which  private  interest 
overixxle  all  sense  of  public  welfare.  To  maintain  in 
tiiese  meetings  that  degree  of  order  which  is  necessary 
for  transacting  business  in  a  methodical  way  was  not 
e^isy,  and  the  umltifarious  affairs  of  a  year  were  to  be 
attended  to  in  a  single  day.  Town  officera  were  to  bo 
elected  ;  the  appropriations  were  to  be  considered  and 
voted  ;  the  policy  of  tlie  town  on  all  disputed  points 
was  to  be  decide<t.  These  points  also  included  every- 
thing,—  education,  roads,  health,  tem})erance;  for,  as 
the  result  of  growth,  the  functions  of  municiiial  gov- 
ernment expanded  and  branched  out  until  simplicity 
had  become  a  tradition.  The  poll-lists  contained  the 
ifames  of  more  than  two  thousand  votera.  For  these 
to  come  together  as  one  legishitive  Inxty,  and  ])a8S 
ii|N)u  numerous  and  diilicult  questions  in  a  few  houi*s, 
would  at  first  seem  so  im|K)ssible  that  the  suggestion 
of  siu^h  a  Kcheme  of  municipal  govern inent  as  a  new 
idea  of  his  own  would  cause  any  ]H)liti(Mil  thinker  to 
be  looked  upon  na  a  foolish  theorist.  The  thing  was 
practical  Hiui])Iy  bceuuse  it  was  habitually  done.  But 
to  adapt  the  old  village  system  to  the  new  town  con- 
ditions was  the  problem  which  (^uiiicy,  in  common  with 
many  other  Massachusetts  towns  still  clinging  to  the 
ancient  ways,  found  forced  upon  it.  Nor  is  the  town- 
meeting  in  its  actual  working  fully  understood.  Since 
De  Tocqueville  brought  it  into  wide-world  notice,  this 
New  England  institution  has  been  often  descril)ed 
and  infinitely  lauded  :  but  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  one  in  ten  of  those  who  have  philosophized 
over  town-meetings  ever  attended  one,  much  more 
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ever  took  part  in  one.  Yet,  without  having  done  so, 
it  is  as  (lifRcult  to  understand  the  practical  working 
of  the  system  as  it  is  to  describe  war  without  ever 
having  served  in  an  army  or  seen  a  battle.  The  ideal 
town-meeting  is  one  thing ;  the  actual  town-meeting  is 
apt  to  be  a  very  different  thing.  To  the  theorist  in 
history  who  should  attend  one,  it  would,  not  improb- 
ably, be  the  rude  dispelling  of  a  fanciful  delusion. 
He  would  come  away  from  it  rather  amazed  that  civ- 
ilized government  was  possible  through  such  a  system 
than  understanding  how  New  England  had  been  built 
up  on  it. 

That  the  town-meeting,  as  a  practical  method  of 
conducting  municipal  affairs,  should  break  down  under 
the  stress  to  which  a  dense  city  population  must  sub- 
ject it,  is  a  matter  of  course.  It  did  so  in  Athens  and 
in  liome  before  it  did  so  in  Boston ;  for  Demosthenes 
and  Oiccro  as  well  as  »Tames  Otis  and  JosisUi  (^nincy 
were  town-nioeting  orators.  Just  in  the  degree  in 
which  civic  ]x>pulation  increases,  therefore,  the  town- 
meeting  becomes  unwieldy  and  unreliable ;  until  at 
last  it  has  to  be  laid  aside  as  something  which  the 
connnunity  has  outgrown.  It  becomes  a  relic,  though 
always  an  interesting  one,  of  a  simpler  and  possibly 
better  past.  Moreover,  the  indications  that  the  sys- 
tem IS  breaking  down  are  always  the  same.  The 
meetings  become  numerous,  noisy  and  unable  to  dis- 
pose of  business.  Disputed  questions  cannot  be  de- 
cided ;  demagogues  obtain  control ;  the  more  intelligent 
cease  to  attend.  In  all  these  respects,  the  experience 
of  Quincy  affords  interesting  matter  for  study. 

IJetween  the  years  1840  and  1870  the  town-meeting 
there  fell  to  its  lowest  point  of  usefulness,  as  prior  to 
1840  it  might  have  been  seen  in  its  most  perfect  form ; 
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but  during  tlio  Inter  Jaiiliaonian  period  Tliomas  Grecn- 
luaf,  and  tliu  i;l;i&a  of  men  of  wliitili  liu  wa»  a  tyjK,  lost 
their  hold,  and  were  euppluiited  by  otUei-s.  They,  to- 
gether with  their  old-faahionod  dreaa  and  formitl  man- 
nera,  were  looked  ii)H)n  as  antiquated  and  out  of  date. 
Their  simple,  straightforward,  butjiiiess-liko  way  of 
managing  t)ko  affairs  of  the  town  was  not  in  accord- 
ance with  tlio  democratic,  young- America  ideas  then  i» 
vogue.  It  was  a  somewliat  dreary  perioit  in  national 
history,  —  the  period  of  emergence  from  colonial  con- 
ditions hefoie  the  country  yet  felt  sure  of  its  own 
position,  —  the  )ij)-start  period,  during  which,  while 
noisily  and  vul^rly  asserting  itself,  the  United  States 
03  a  whole  was  more  solf^Minauious  than  ever  liefoi-o, 
and  continually  anxious  to  know  what  was  thought  of 
it  abroad.  Owing  to  the  facta  connected  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  town  which  have  in  this  nan-ativo 
8o  repeatedly  been  referred  to,  all  these  phases  of  tho 
national  drama  were  curiously  repiwluced  on  tlio  small 
Quincy  sb^e.  Not  only  did  Thomas  Grecnleaf  and 
the  other  veterans  of  the  colonial  time  and  federal 
politics  lag  superfluous  on  the  stage,  but  they  wero 
made  to  feel  tliat  they  lagged.  If  they  were  not  ac- 
tually hustled  off  the  boartis,  they  wore  dismissed  quite 
unceremoniously  and  with  scant  respect.  Other  men 
brought  other  methods ;  and,  while  these  men  and  tho 
new  methods  unconsciously  paved  the  way  to  better 
things  in  tho  end,  they  were  in  themselves  in  no  re- 
spect an  improvement  on  what  went  before.  On  tlie 
contrary,  for  a  time  the  deterioration  as  respects  botli 
men  and  methods  was  as  marked  and  discouraging  as 
it  was  in  niannci-s ;  and  it  must  have  required  either 
profound  insight  into  causes  and  effects,  or  great  sav- 
ing faitli  in  tho  future  to  enable  any  one  in  those  days 
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to  speak  hopefully  of  the  outcome.  So  far  as  Quincy 
and  its  town  -  meeting  government  were  concerned, 
when  at  last  this  change  fairly  took  place  the  business 
of  the  town  had  for  years  been  done  in  the  orderly 
and  intelligent  way  already  described ;  everything  of 
importance  at  the  annual  meeting  being  referred  to 
committees  for  consideration,  and  these  committees 
subsequently  making  reports  upon  which  the  town 
acted  at  its  adjourned  meetings.  No  method  of  gov- 
ernment could  have  worked  better,  for  tlie  townsmen 
were  accustomed  to  it;  and  this  it  was  which  De 
Tocqueville  lauded  so  higlily.  But  there  was  another 
and  far  from  uncommon  phase  of  the  system  which 
might  at  any  time  have  been  studied  in  Quincy  during 
the  score  of  years  between  1850  and  1870.  Had  De 
Tocqueville  then  visited  the  place  on  a  town-meeting 
day,  he  wouhl  have  gone  into  a  large  hall  the  floor  of 
which,  sprinkled  with  sawdust  and  foul  with  tobacco- 
juice,  was  thronged  with  men  of  various  types,  coming 
in  or  going  out,  standing  in  groups  or  moving  inces- 
santly to  and  fro,  while  among  them  unruly  boys  circu- 
lated ra]>idly,  often  engaged  with  shouts  and  screams 
in  some  game  of  undisturbed  tag,  to  them  as  interest- 
ing as  it  was  noisy.  There  were  no  rows  of  seats  in 
the  room,  and  but  one  bench,  which  ran  along  its  sides. 
All  the  men  wore  their  hats,  and  many  of  them  had 
pipes  or  cigars  in  their  mouths  ;  while  the  air  reeked 
with  odors,  tobacco-smoke  being  among  the  least  ob- 
jectionable. Not  a  few  of  those  present  had  plainly 
been  drinking.  On  a  platform  at  the  further  end  of 
the  hall  was  a  desk,  behind  which  were  the  moderator 
and  the  clerk.  The  town  business  for  the  whole  year 
was  being  disposed  of  and  the  .appropriations  voted. 
Amid  a  continuous  sound  of  voices  and  moving  feet 
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the  moderator  would  bring  up  in  suocession  ihe  arti- 
OIO0  in  die  warrant  The  custom  of  referring  them  to 
ooramittees  had  fallen  into  disuse,  and  been  abandoned 
in  1862,  as  un-demooratio  and  not  in  accordance  with 
what  men  are  accustomed  to  designate  as  the  spirit  of 
the  times.  After  1852,  accordingly,  everything  in  the 
Qnimr^  annual  warrant  was  disposed  of  in  a  single 
day  and  on  the  spot  It  was  supposed  to  be  a  more 
prompt,  more  energetic,  —  a  more  popular  way  of 
dealing  with  business.  The  disposition  which  might 
be  made  of  any  subject  was  consequently  very  much 
matter  of  chance.  Certain  questions  the  town,  or  in- 
dividuals in  tlie  meeting,  might  be  on  the  watch  for. 
Tliose  had  been  discussed  outside,  and  wore  or  woro 
not  to  pass  unchallenged ;  but  orderly  debate  was  im- 
possible. Now  and  again  some  one  would  uncover  and 
address  the  moderator.  For  an  instant  there  would 
be  silence.  If  tlie  speaker  then  knew  what  ho  wanted 
to  say  and  how  to  say  it,  ho  would  bo  listened  to, 
always  provided  he  spoke  briefly  and  to  the  point 
If  he  told  a  humorous  story  or  made  a  broad  joke  he 
would  bo  uproariously  applauded  ;  for  the  comic  per- 
former and  funny  man  is  a  dangerous  opponent  in 
town-meeting.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  would-be 
debater  was  long,  or  dull,  or  pointless,  his  voice  was 
soon  lost  in  the  hubbub  of  those  moving  and  talk- 
ing about  him.  For  the  moderator  to  preserve  order 
and  quiet  wsis  simply  impossible.  The  audience  was 
numerous,  and  almost  no  one  was  seated.  Tii*ed  and 
restless,  those  comiiosing  it  were  also  excited  and 
noisy.  Many  of  them  wanted  what  tliey  called  ^^  fun," 
and  there  was  a  groat  deal  of  horse-play  going  on. 
The  Dutch  auction  in  the  choice  of  tax-collector  was 
in  this  resiH3ct  the  opisoile  of  the  occasion.     The  office 
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was  put  up  to  the  lowest  bidder.  Some  one  would 
offer  to  make  the  collections  for  five  per  cent,  of  the 
levy,  and  then  wonld  follow  bid  upon  bid,  each  lower 
than  the  other ;  until  at  last,  amid  shouts  of  laughter 
and  applause,  the  prize  would  lie  struck  off  at  three 
mills  or  less  on  the  dollar.  Finally  the  warrant  would 
be  disposed  of,  the  appropriations  voted,  and  the  meet- 
ing adjourned.  Then  at  last  the  moderator  and  the 
clerk  would  get  together,  and  from  their  notes  and 
memories  manufacture  a  record.  A  few  days  later 
the  town  would  for  the  first  time  know  what  it  had 
done  at  its  annual  meeting. 

Such  a  meeting  as  that  described  would  also  be 
looked  upon  as  usual  and  orderly ;  one  in  which  the 
business  had  been  transacted  in  a  regular  way.  All 
meetings  were  not  so,  for  occasionally  there  would  be 
an  organized  faction  bent  on  putting  through  some 
job.  When  the  affairs  of  any  community  are  mannge<l 
in  this  way,  it  scarcely  needs  to  be  said  that  they  soon 
fall  into  confusion.  Want  of  mcthoil  may  be  demo- 
ci-atic,  but  it  is  not  business-like.  Quincy  provctl  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  In  1870  government  by  town- 
meeting  was  there  plainly  breaking  down.  A  general 
laxity  in  ways  of  doing  public  business  had  crept  into 
all  the  departments.  The  school  committee,  the  sur- 
veyors of  highways,  the  overseers  of  the  ])Oor,  the  en- 
gineei-s  of  the  fire  dei)artment,  were  in  the  custom  of 
asking  for  such  appropriations  as  they  thought  suffi- 
cient. If  in  the  hurly-burly  of  to>vn-meeting  these 
were  voted,  it  was  well  and  good.  Those  who  had  the 
disbursenionts  to  make  would  then  keep  within  the 
sum  allotted  them  —  provided  they  were  under  no 
special  temptation  to  exceed  it.  If  the  whole  amount 
asked  for  was  not   voted,  it  would  be  spent  all  the 
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snino ;  and  the  town  foiinil  itsolf  lialile  for  the  bilb  1 
its   agents   had    conti-a^ited.     Tiiei-u   waa    no     great  j 
amount  of  jobbery  and  Bcaruely  any  oi>rniptioii,  except.  1 
in  the  small  and  more  oonteinptibic  way  ;  but  tb«:  aoil 
was  being  Piipidly  prepared  fur  both  jobbery  and  cop.  ] 
ruption.     The   growth   of   a   municipal   "  ring,"   the   i 
members  of  which  would  live  on  the  town  just  aa  para<  ] 
Bites  live  on  a  dog,  was  a  mere  qucatiou  of  time.     Thaj 
laborer  who  worked  on   the  roads,  the   pauper  wIh>  | 
lived  at  home  while  the  town  paid  hia  rent,  the  trades-  ] 
man  who  Bupplied  tlie  |>ensionod  poor,  all  began  to  I 
feel  a  dii-ect  interest  in  the  growth  of    bad  govern-  I 
incnt.     Aa  yet  the  evil  bad  made  no  great  headway, 
hilt  the  sense  of  oflicial  res|M>nsibility  and  obedienoe  ] 
to    iiistructiunti  waa    already  relaxed.     OlHcers    were 
diHposcil  to  di>  what  aeenied  in  their  own  eyea  "  about 
riglit,"  reganlleas   of   rule ;  and   the  town   good-na- 
turedly condoned  offences.     Tlie  residt  waa  that  the 
fiiianeea  fell  into  confusion.     Every  year  a  liberal  a|>- 
propriation  would  bo  made  to  redued  the  town  debt, 
but  each  year  saw  that  debt  grow  larger.     It  rose  in 
thia  way  from  $8,000  in  1844  to  (112,000  in  1874, 
and  a  committee  then  reported  that  it  represented  an 
outlay  incurred  neither  for  educational  or  war  or  other 
si>eeial  pnr{>o!ics.    It  was  a  pure  deficicney  debt     The 
money  time  and  again  raised  to  pay  it  off  had  been 
regularly  diverted  and  applied  to  those  ordinary  pur- 
poses, the  amount  8{>ent  on  account  of  which  almost 
invariably  exceeded   tlie  sums  appropriated   by  the 
town. 

Such  were  the  facta.  It  remained  to  find  a  remedy. 
This  i-enie<1y  was  found,  not  in  a  representative  city 
government,  for  the  time  for  that  had  not  yet  come, 
but  in  a  return  to  the  old  and  con-ect  town-meeting 
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metliods ;  and  in  this  matter  the  experience  of  Quincy 
might  be  of  value  to  sister  towns,  for  many  of  them 
have  already  found  themselves,  and  others  yet  will 
find  themselves,  in  the  same  position.  The  younger 
John  Quincy  Adams  had  tlien  for  years  been  chosen 
by  common  consent  as  the  moderator  of  all  town- 
meetings  at  which  he  was  present.  MortlBed  at  the 
way  in  which  business  was  done  and  at  his  own  in- 
ability to  preserve  order,  he  announced  a  reform.  In 
1870,  when  the  town  came  together  at  the  annual 
meeting,  after  the  polls  for  the  choice  of  officers  were 
closed  the  hall  was  ordered  to  be  cleared  and  seats 
brought  in.  Then,  after  the  vote  was  declared,  the 
articles  in  the  warrant  were  taken  up ;  but  not  until 
every  voter  was  uncovered  and  seated,  and  pipes  and 
cigars  extinguished.  Order  was  thus  established,  and 
in  so  establishing  it  history  was  but  rcj>cating  itself: 
for,  as  long  before  as  1782,  wJieii  on  the  Mi  of  March 
the  town-meeting  of  old  Braintree  assembled  "  by  Ad- 
journment from  yesterd.ay,"  it  was  voted  "  that  Every 
member  of  the  Town  Present  at  this  meeting  take  a 
scat  when  orderM  to  it  by  the  moderator."  So,  in 
1870,  as  doubtless  it  was  in  1782,  wlion  every  one  was 
seated  and  order  was  established,  deliberation  became 
l)ossible.  This  was  a  great  step  gained  ;  but  more 
was  necessary.  Tlie  warrant  had  now  grown  to  thirty 
and  even  forty  articles,  all  of  which  were  acted  upon 
in  the  single  evening  of  a  day  which  had  been  occu- 
pied with  voting.  The  townsmen  were  tired,  excited, 
noisy  and  in  no  mood  to  do  business.  Accordingly, 
in  1874  a  new  step  was  taken,  and  the  town  went 
fairly  back  to  that  old  system  which  Iiad  been  .aban- 
doned more  than  twenty  yeai*s  before.  When  at  the 
annual  meeting  officers  were  elected,  it  was  also  voted 
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to  refer  all  the  business  articles  iu  the  warrant  to  a 
large  committee,  which  was  to  subdivide  itself,  investi- 
gate everydiing,  and  at  an  adjourned  meeting  report 
its  conclusions  in  the  form  of  votes  properly  drawn 
up.     These  tlie  town  would  then  consider. 

The  result  of  this  return  to  business-like  methods 
was  remarkable.  The  town-meeting  at  once  showed 
itself  equal  to  tlie  occasion.  After  1874,  for  fourteen 
yesirs,  and  until  other  elements  of  growth,  population, 
increase  of  business  and  change  of  political  elements 
naturally  devclopetl  themselves,  every  question  was 
again  fairly  considered  and  acted  u{)on  intelligently, 
with  full  op|)oi*tunity  for  debate ;  the  appropriations 
were  carefully  made,  and  all  officers  required  to  keep 
exj)enditures  within  them ;  a  responsible  government 
was  establislied.  Then,  as  if  by  magic,  the  finances 
assumed  shajH).  The  debt,  which  for  nearly  half  a 
century  had  defied  every  effort  to  extinguish  it,  now 
fell  in  niiio  yeara  from  4(112,000  to  4^10,000,  and  then 
shortly  disapi)eai*ed.  Deficiencies  were  met  by  siiecial 
a])])ropriations ;  exceptional  outlays  were  distributed 
over  a  series  of  years  ;  rigid  accountiibility  was  estab- 
lished. This  was  done  tlirough  an  intelligent  develop- 
ment of  the  ancient  village  system  ;  and  it  is  probably 
safe  to  assert  that  never  in  the  two  centuries  and  a 
half  of  town  history  had  that  system  worked  so  well, 
or  to  sueli  general  satisfaction,  as  during  those  years 
when  (^uincy  had  grown  in  wealth  and  population  to 
city  limits. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

A   LONG   BATTLE  WON. 

Nor  did  the  reform  in  town  methods  stop  here.  It 
extended  itself  into  other  fields.  The  work  done  at 
this  time  in  the  schools  has  already  been  described ; 
but,  while  Mr.  Parker  was  busy  in  one  way  there,  an- 
other m.an  was  busy  in  a  very  different  way  elsewhere. 
In  the  days  of  John  Adams  it  has  been  seen  that 
Braintree  did  not  enjoy  a  reputation  for  temperance. 
His  labors  in  that  field  of  reform,  and  the  poor  results 
derived  from  them,  Imve  been  referred  to.  As  time 
passed  on  things  hardly  seem  to  have  improved,  and 
about  the  year  1820  it  has  been  said  the  llcv.  Mr. 
Norton,  of  Weymouth,  took  occasion  of  an  exchange 
of  pulpits  to  remind  his  brother  Whitney's  Quincy 
flock  of  the  unsavory  reputation  in  this  resj>ect  of  the 
town  in  which  they  lived ;  and  it  is  further  asserted 
that  '*  rum-drinking  was  so  common  in  those  days  that 
the  discourse  made  but  little  impression,  except  to  bo 
ridiculed.'*  ^  Later,  the  large  foreign  element  which 
the  working  of  the  quarries  brought  into  town  tended 
to  make  matters  distinctly  worse.  The  Washing- 
tonian  movement  made  some  headway  before  1840 ; 
but,  even  then,  when  a  temperance  convention  was  to 
be  held  in  Quincy,  the  use  of  the  stone  temple  was 
refused  it.  John  Quincy  Adams,  being  invited  to  de- 
liver  an   address  before   that  convention,   accepted; 
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hikI,  to  llieir  dismay,  the  pai-iuli  aittliorities  found 
that  tliey  had  shut  the  ex-Pi-csideut  out  of  liis  owu 
))lace  of  woi-uhip.  It  was  too  lato  to  retnict,  and  Mr. 
Ailuma'  addi'ctia  on  temperance  was  diilivcred  else- 
wliere.  It  was  now  that  tho  town  voted  (117  to  81) 
"  tti  dtscontinuo  the  nso  oE  ardunt  sjinita  at  the  alms- 
liuiise ;  "  hut  still,  and  for  seveitil  years  to  come,  tho 
post^flice  was  in  tho  bar-room  of  the  pnucipal  tavern, 
and  thither,  among  drinking  men,  daily  went  women 
and  little  gills  and  boys  to  have  letters  and  papers 
Landed  to  them  across  a  counter  which  recked  of  rum. 
Then  oamo  tho  (H^rioii  of  anti-slavery  education,  and 
tho  minds  and  thouglita  of  all  were  otlicrwiue  absorbed. 
At  last,  when  the  Kuhcllion  was  suppressed,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that,  through  its  peculiarities  of  jh>- 
sition,  population  and  labor,  Quincy  was  a  stronghold 
of  tho  liquor  interest.  Indeed,  peace  was  soarcely  es> 
tablished,  and  the  wave  of  sectional  feeling  had  not 
yet  begun  to  subside,  before  the  town  was  again  Dem- 
ocratic. In  18C7  it  gave  J.  Q.  Adams,  as  candidate 
for  governor,  650  votes  to  348  which  it  cast  for  tho 
Itcpuhlican  tieUet.  For  a  town  to  be  Dcniocrntio  on 
state  issues  and  Itepuhlican  on  national  issues  —  and 
such  was  the  position  of  Quincy  —  meant  then  but  ono 
thing.  It  meant  intemperance.  The  foreign  vote 
combined  with  the  Democratic  vote,  and,  having  the 
ascendency,  decreed  that  unrcsti'nincd  sale  of  spiiits 
against  which  John  Adams,  more  than  a  century  be- 
fore had  so  manfully  contended. 

Where  a  crying  evil  exists,  some  man  is  sure  soon 
or  late  to  rise  up  aiid  protest  against  it.  In  Qntney 
tliat  man  appeared  in  the  person  of  one  descended 
from  original  North  Precinct  stock,  for  the  name  of 
Faxon  is  met  witli  on  many  pages  of  tbo  town  reo- 
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ords,  and  can  be  found  on  not  a  few  head-stones  in 
the  old  burying-ground.  Henry  H.  Faxon,  a  man  of 
considerable  individuality  as  well  as  of  numerous  pe- 
culiarities, became  interested  in  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance, —  or  perhaps,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say 
in  the  cause  of  total  abstinence ;  for  in  the  virtue  of 
temperance,  whether  in  drink  or  speech,  he  had  but 
a  limited  faith.  Somewhat  imperfectly  educated,  Mr. 
Faxon  could  not  truthfully  be  described  as  conspicu- 
ous for  dignity  of  bearing ;  and  as  a  public  speaker 
his  deliverances  were  more  noted  for  directness  and 
frequency  than  for  eloquence  or  correctness  of  sj^eech. 
He  was  known  to  address  the  audience  forty  times 
by  actual  count  at  a  single  annual  town-meeting,  and 
hardly  once  in  those  forty  times  did  his  remarks  fail 
to  elicit  laughter,  cheers  or  hisses.  That  he  was  de- 
ficient in  judgment  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say. 
Yet,  though  often  exciting  unnecessary  opposition 
and  ridicule  by  his  methods  and  the  way  with  which 
in  place  and  out  of  place  he  advocated  the  reform 
he  had  come  to  have  at  heart,  he  clung  to  it  with  a  ten- 
acity sure  to  produce  results.  Many  at  first  doubted 
his  sincerity ;  but  he  convinced  them  that  he  was  in 
earnest  by  the  freedom  with  which  he  contributed 
his  labor,  his  time  and  his  money.  Tlis  attacks  on 
individuals  were  so  open,  public  and  fearless  that  from 
the  nioutli  of  any  one  else  they  would  have  been  sure 
to  lead  to  blows.  Once  they  did  so  in  his  case  ;  and 
he  was  often  threatened.  Much  of  his  security  lay 
probably  in  the  fact  that  he  was  neither  vindictive 
nor  malignant.  Indeed,  he  was  good-n.atured  in  his 
enmities.  lie  did  not  lose  his  temper,  and  become 
ugly  and  bitter  under  defeat ;  nor  did  he  follow  up 
wrongs  or  slights  in  any  spirit  of  revenge.     He  lia<l 
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appai'ently  ncine  of  that  brockling  desire  to  **  get  even,*' 
as  it  is  expressed,  with  a  sucecssful  o])poDent,  which  is 
always  the  characteristic  of  small,  secretive  and  sour- 
tempered  men.  Under  these  circumstances,  while  in 
tovm-meeting,  and  not  without  cause,  his  opponents 
laughed  and  jeered  at  him,  and  not  infrequently  hus- 
tled Iiim,  yet  he  laughed  and  jeered  in  return,  and  took 
the  hustling  in  no  ill  part.  **  Henry,"  as  he  was  famil- 
iarly called,  was  entirely  at  home  in  town-meetings. 
So  Yankee  met  Yankee ;  but  the  work  went  on.  It 
was  a  long,  hard  fight.  Not  only  was  the  sentiment  of 
reform  to  bo  aroused,  but  a  strong  business  and  polit- 
ical combination  had  to  be  broken  down.  The  town 
had  become  in  a  certain  way  a  liquor-selling  centre, 
and,  as  usual,  the  thing  had  worked  its  way  into  local 
politics.  The  reputation  of  the  place  suffered.  John 
Adams  noted  down  in  1760  that  to  be  ^^  as  litigious  as 
liraintrco  "  had  become  a  common  expression  ;  so  now 
it  was  said  that  other  towns  were  ^^  as  intemperate  as 
Quincy."  It  was  spoken  of  as  "  a  hard  place,"  and  the 
stone-cutting  population  was  held  accountable  for  the 
bad  condition  of  affairs.  The  evils  of  the  thing  also 
were  keenly  felt  in  many  households.  Mothers  and 
fathers  saw  tlieir  young  sons  falling  into  drunken 
ways.  Rut  it  had  always  been  so,  and  the  political 
combination  which  favored  the  continuance  of  the  sys- 
tem was  strong.  The  Democratic  leaders  controlled 
the  Irish  vote ;  and  the  liquor  interest  had  a  comi)lete 
understanding  with  the  Democratic  leaders.  The 
Irish  vote  was  thus  once  more  juggled  into  perpetu- 
ating a  system  under  which  those  whom  it  represented 
Buffered  more  than  any  others  in  the  community. 

So  thin<rs  went  on  year  after  year.     But  as  wealth 
and  population  increased  it  grew  (ilain  that  it  was  not 
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a  question  of  temperance  only.  The  cause  of  good  and 
honest  municipal  government  was  also  involved.  The 
condition  of  affairs  in  this  respect  already  described 
was  rapidly  growing  from  bad  to  worse.  No  reform 
in  town-meeting  methods  would  suffice  unless  the  dom- 
inant combination  was  broken  down.  Then  Mr.  Faxon 
found  new  and  potent  allies,  and  suddenly  the  town 
was  revolutionized.  In  March,  1881,  a  Democratic 
and  liquor-licensing  board  of  selectmen  was,  as  usual, 
chosen.  That  same  year,  largely  through  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Faxon,  the  law  of  the  State  was  changed  so 
thjit  the  question  whether  "  licenses  be  granted  for  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  this  town"  was  pre- 
sented squarely  to  the  voters.  The  result  was  aston- 
ishing. In  1882  there  were  1,057  who  voted  "  No  "  to 
475  who  voted  "  Yes."  When  the  thing  was  presented 
in  this  plain  way  the  issue  was  understood,  and  the 
Irish  vote  broke  from  Democratic  control.  At  the 
same  time  the  friends  of  good  government  and  tem- 
perance came  together.  The  town-meeting  had  been 
reformed,  and  now  the  bar-room  was  closed.  But  the 
length  of  the  struggle  against  the  last  is  worthy  of 
record.  It  largely  exceeded  a  century ;  for  in  1760 
John  Adams  described  himself,  to  use  his  own  words, 
as  discharging  his  venom  "against  the  multitude, 
jwvcrty,  ill  government,  and  ill  effects  of  licensed 
houses,  and  the  timorous  temper,  as  well  «as  criminal 
design,  of  the  selectmen  "  who  licensed  them  ;  but  not 
until  1882,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  yeai-s  later, 
did  his  local  successor  in  that  crusade  close,  at  least 
for  the  time  being,  the  last  of  those  houses  in  Quincy. 
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In  his  History  of  the  English  People,  John  Richard 
Oreen  traces  the  origin  of  town-meeting  government 
to  a  remote  period  and  a  distant  region.  Wliether 
as  an  historical  proposition  what  he  asserts  can  be  ac- 
cepted as  wliolly  sound  may  be  open  to  question ;  ^ 
but  his  genetic  theory  of  the  familiar  Massachusetts 
political  organization  of  to-<1ay  is  hardly  less  plausible 
than  it  is  attractive,  for  he  goes  directly  back  to  the 
fifth  century  after  the  birtli  of  Christ,  and  ^^  tho  dis- 
trict which  is  now  called  Slcswick,  a  district  hi  the 
heart  of  the  peninsula  that  parts  tho  Baltic  from  tho 
Northern  seas.  ...  Of  the  temper  and  life  of  the 
folk  in  this  older  Enghuid  we  know  little.  But  .  .  • 
in  their  vilhigcs  lay  ready  formed  the  social  and  polit- 
ical life  wliirh  is  round  us  to-<lay.  .  .  .  The  life,  the 
sovereignty  of  tlie  settlonicnt,  resided  solely  in  the 
body  of  the  freemen,  whose  holdings  lay  round  the 
inoot-]iill  or  the  sacred  tree  where  the  coinniunity  met 
from  time  to  time  to  deal  out  its  own  justice  and  to 
make  its  own  laws.  ...  It  is  with  reverence  such  as 
is  stirred  by  the  sight  of  the  head-waters  of  some 
mighty  river  that  one  looks  back  to  these  village  moots 
of  Friesland  or  Sleswiek.  It  was  here  that  England 
learned  to  be  a  '  mother  of  Parliament.'  It  was  in 
these  tiny  knots  of  farmers  that  the  mei)  from  whoii| 
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Englishmen  were  to  spring  learned  the  worth  of  public 
opinion.  •  .  •  The  *  talk '  of  the  village  moot  ...  is 
the  groundwork  of  English  history." 

But,  no  matter  how  ancient  or  whence  derived, 
town-meeting  government  must  always  remain  a  prim« 
itive  form  of  government,  adapted  only  to  the  needs 
of  a  comparatively  simple  community,  homogeneous, 
and  neither  too  numerous  nor  with  wealth  unequally 
distributed.  Its  chief  excellence  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  most  perfect  government  of  the  people  by  the 
people  which  lias  ever  been  devised ;  and  its  simplicity 
is  its  most  striking  characteristic.  In  New  England 
this  form  of  government  has  now  had  an  unbroken 
continuance  of  two  centuries  and  a  half,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  are  no  small  portion  of  recorded 
history ;  there  arc  few  human  institutions,  much  less 
mere  governmental  machines,  to  which  so  long  an  cx- 
istiHicc  IB  given.  But,  1)csidcs  that  d(H%'ulcnco  which 
RceniB  to  be  a  necessary  incident  to  mere  lapse  of  time, 
the  New  England  government  by  town-meeting  has 
limitations  in  other  res])ects,  often  experienced  and 
to  which  reference  luas  more  than  once  been  made. 
Though,  as  this  narrative  has  shown,  admitting  of  very 
considerable  develo])incnt,  and  far  more  elastic  and 
adaptable  to  circumstances  than  would  n.aturally  have 
been  supposed,  tins,  like  other  forms  of  government, 
does  not  admit  of  boundless  development,  nor  has  it 
an  infinite  elasticity.  The  requirements  of  a  Massa- 
chusetts village  community  during  the  colonial  period 
were  few  and  comparatively  simple,  —  the  church,  the 
schools,  the  highways  and  the  poor  completed  the  list. 
But  not  only  were  the  rc<piirenicnts  of  the  original 
connnunitics  few  and  their  annual  outlay  small,  but 
the  connnunitics  thomsolvcs  were  made  up  oi  human 
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material  of  like  cliaraotcr,  living  under  conditions  not 
Yery  dissimilar.  Tliose  composing  it  were,  in  faot| 
members  almost  of  a  common  family. 

When  this  is  duly  considered,  the  matter  for  sor- 
priie  is,  not  that  the  town-meeting  governments  of 
Massaohnsetts  have  during  the  nineteenth  century 
ahowed  a  tendency  to  break  down,  but  that  they  have 
atood  the  strain  to  which  they  were  subjected  so  weU 
and  lasted  so  long.  It  is  now  sixty  years  since  the 
colonial  system  in  Massachusetts  finally  passed  away. 
It  died  with  the  original  constitution  of  1780  ;  and  it 
was  within  the  limits  of  Quincy  that  the  building  of 
Gridley  Bryant's  railway  in  1826  struck  the  key-note 
of  change  for  the  coming  time.  That  the  original 
rauniciiNil  system  improvised  in  1G80  should  have  yet 
survived  and  worked  satisfactory  results  through  the 
long  period  of  sixty  years  after  that  key-note  was 
plainly  soundo<l,  affords  conclusive  evidence  of  its 
vitality  as  well  as  its  excellence. 

During  those  sixty  years  the  differentiation  in  mod- 
em town  life  has  taken  place.  Tlie  simjile  has  be- 
come complex.  The  church  has  indeed  been  separated 
from  the  state ;  but  in  place  of  the  one  function  of 
which  the  state  as  represented  in  the  municipality  was 
thus  relieveil,  tlie  town  government  has  assumed  an 
almost  infinitude  of  otliers.  The  schools  have  been 
multiplied  no  less  than  the  branches  of  instruction, 
until  even  the  more  rudimentary  forms  of  education 
have  become  the  province  of  specialists.  The  high- 
ways ai*e  crushed  under  the  weight  of  a  traffic,  which, 
in  the  case  of  Quincy,  reduces  the  firmest  known  pave- 
ment to  powder,  and  exhausts  the  ingenuity  of  the 
engineer.  The  cai*e  of  the  sick,  the  poor  and  the  in- 
sane h:is  been  magnified  into  a  science  and  reduced  to 
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a  system.  These  were  the  ancient  and  traditional 
functions  of  the  town,  and  all  of  them  have  through 
the  natural  process  of  development  passed  in  the  lar- 
ger centres  of  population  beyond  the  handling  capacity 
of  the  ordinary  official,  and  of  necessity  devolved  upon 
a  class  of  men  specially  trained  to  deal  with  them. 
Meanwhile  other  and  new  needs  have  made  themselves 
felt:  —  the  public  peace  must  be  provided  for  ;  scien- 
tific provision  must  be  made  against  fire ;  streets  need 
to  be  lighted ;  questions  of  public  health  are  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  the  introduction  of  water  necessitates  drain- 
age ;  the  old  burying-ground  develops  into  the  modem 
cemetery ;  the  public  school  is  supplemented  by  the 
public  library ;  and  the  training-field  and  ancient  com- 
mon, having  passed  away,  are  now  replaced  by  the 
public  garden  and  the  park.  The  performance  of  the 
duties  necessarily  pertaining  to  all  these  things,  calling 
as  thny  do  for  almost  infinite  s]>ocijil  knowledge  and  a 
complicated  financial  machinery,  was  im])osed  little  by 
little  on  the  old  town  governments.  It  is  as  if  an  an- 
cient country  cart — well  designed,  honestly  made  of 
excellent  material,  altogether  good  in  its  day  and  for 
the  work  then  needed  of  it  —  should  by  degrees  bo 
called  upon  to  do  that  for  which  a  modern  railroad 
train  is  required.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  cart 
must  break  down  under  a  strain  to  which  it  was  never 
designed  to  be  subjected. 

As  it  was  with  Boston  in  1822,  and  has  been  with 
many  other  municipalities  since,  so  was  it  with  the 
town  government  of  Quincy  in  1887.  Never  had  it 
been  better  administered,  never  had  it  performed  its 
work  in  a  way  more  satisfactory,  never  had  the  repu- 
t;ition  of  the  town  stood  so  high  among  its  sister  towns, 
as  it  then  had  for  fifteen  years ;  but,  nevertheless, 
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tho86  in  poBition  to  wateh  moet  closely  the  worldiig 
of  the  maohine  oouUl  not  but  be  sensible  that  it  was 
rapidly  being  subjected  to  a  strain  it  could  not  per- 
manently bear,  and  that  its  continued,  satisfisotory 
results  were  a  mere  matter  of  chance,  —  they  de- 
pended on  the  absence  of  any  considerable  disturbing 
element  Thb  could  hardly  be  expected  to  continue ; 
and  when  a  serious  cause  of  disturbance  did  ooouTy 
the  machine,  it  was  evident,  would  not  prove  equal  to 
die  demands  made  upon  it. 

The  decree  of  fate  was  indeed  written  in  the  figures 
of  the  census*  The  population  of  2,200,  with  wluch 
the  town  passed  out  of  the  colonial  period  in  1880, 
had  at  the  close  of  the  Bebellion  in  1865  risen  to 
6,700 ;  and  this  enumeration  had  again  twenty  years 
later  grown  to  over  12,000.  Tlie  whole  success  of 
town  government  depends  upon  the  active  interest 
taken  by  those  entitled  to  participate  in  it.  A  small 
attendance  as  the  tewn  meetings  recur  indicates  a  lack 
of  interest  in  public  affaira ;  and  yet,  after  ])opulation 
passes  a  certain  point,  a  largo  attendance  necessarily 
makes  a  town-meeting  unwieldy,  and  incapacitates  it 
for  the  transaction  of  business.  A  full  meeting  of 
voters  is  then  apt,  in  the  presence  of  some  exciting 
issue  or  i>opuIar  craze,  to  degenerate  into  an  unruly 
mob.  In  the  case  of  Quincy  there  were  in  1885  moro 
than  2,500  names  on  the  voting  list,  while  over  2,000 
ballots  were  actually  cast  at  the  election  which  pi*e- 
ceded  the  annual  March  meeting  of  that  year.  No 
hall  in  the  town  contained  q)ace-room  in  which  to  seat 
such  a  number  of  people ;  nor  were  such  numbers 
consistent  with  the  idea  of  a  deliberative  body. 

Those  composing  the  body  were  also  no  longer  in 
any  way  homogeneous.     The  large  infusions  of  alien 
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material  which  from  time  to  time  had  taken  place  lu 
the  Quiiicy  constituency  have  been  referred  to,  and 
the  disturbance  they  caused  in  the  practical  working 
of  town-meeting  government  described.  Had  the  in- 
crease of  population  during  the  sixty  years  which  fol- 
lowed the  close  of  the  colonial  period  (1830-1890) 
continued  at  the  same  ratio  as  the  increase  during  the 
first  thirty  years  of  the  century  (1800-1830)  the  ag- 
gregate in  1890  would  have  been  less  than  eight  thou- 
sand ;  in  reality  it  was  over  sixteen  thousand.  The 
question  of  nativity  then  presented  itself.  Of  the 
sixteen  thousand  only  a  little  more  than  one  in  each 
three  was  even  born  in  the  town,  and  yet  fewer  came 
of  the  old  town  stock  ;  while  a  clear  majority  of  the 
whole  were  either  of  foreign  birth  or  the  children  of 
immigrants.  The  process  of  change  also  was  still 
rapidly  going  on,  for,  while  in  1875  twenty-six  in 
caith  hundred  inhabit'ints  were  foreign  born,  in  1885 
this  number  had  increased  to  over  thirty.  Even  of 
those  of  American  birth  one  out  of  each  three,  having 
been  born  elsewhere,  had  moved  into  the  town.^ 

Thus,  so  far  as  mere  numbers  went,  the  old  original 
stock  had  well-nigh  disappeared ;  and,  though  such 
of  it  as  was  left  still  made  itself  potently  felt,  a  new 
force  might  at  any  time  .•issert  itself  —  as  new  forces 
had  asserted  themselves  before  —  which  would  in  a 
moment  set  aside  the  traditions  of  the  town  and  revo- 

*  Census  of  J^fivixnchuseftXy  1885,  vol.  i.  Pnrt  I.,  Ixxy.  75,  5-42, 
50f;.  With  a  total  population  of  12,145,  Quinry  in  1885  hacl  4,^172 
t,own-l)(»rn  inlialiitanln,  in  wliicli  nnmbpr  wore,  <»f  course,  included  the 
town-born  olTaprinfr  of  the  foreip^n-born.  Of  the  forcign-bom  1,5()5 
were  Irish  and  57-i  Scotch.  Of  the  Americans  born  in  other  States  of 
the  Union  (U7  came  from  Maine  and  2(>0  from  New  Hampshire. 
There  were  0,.'V^2  inliabitants  both  of  the  pjirentfl  of  whom  were  for- 
ei^i-born ;  while  those  of  pure  American  parenta^^^e  numbered  only 
4,(J.;2. 
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liitionize  its  mctlMMls.  All  de|)euded  on  the  popular 
will  of  a  large  and  growing  bii>iine:M  comwonitj  ex- 
pressed through  the  forms  of  an  annual  election,  and 
suLsei|uent  gi;nenil  town-meetings.  The  time  had 
1x;en  when  ahiifist  every  man  in  those  town-meetings 
knew  by  face  and  name  and  reputation  every  other 
man  in  them,  while  the  bulk  of  those  who  attended 
were  tillers  of  the  soil.  In  the  census  of  1885  thirty- 
^ven  inhabitants  only  reported  themselves  as  farmers 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  as  farm  laborers, 
while  the  stone-workers  and  quarry-men  were  fourteen 
hundred  in  numl>er.  The  agriculturist  had  practi- 
cally disappeared,  while  at  the  town-meeting,  in  place 
of  the  eighteenth  century  freeholders,  —  the  colonial 
yeomanry,  —  there  now  assembled  a  great  mass  of 
men  who,  engaged  in  multifarious  occupations,  not 
only  neither  knew  of,  nor  cared  for,  the  ancient  ways 
^id  ohl-time  traditions,  but  many  of  whom  regarded 
those  traditions  and  ways  with  an  impatience  and  oon- 
t(!nipt  they  were  under  no  pains  to  conceal  as  part  of 
the  rubbish  of  an  antiquated  past.  They  wanted  a 
new  town,  organized  on  ni(Klern  ideas,  —  wide-awake, 
as  the  expression  goes,  and  in  touch  with  what  men 
arc  ]>leased  commonly  to  d^.'signate  as  the  spirit  of  the 
timcH. 

Tlie  buHincss  tlie  town  meeting  was  called  upon  to 
dispoHc  of  Iia<I  grown  also  with  the  growth  of  the  con- 
st! tuen(5y  an<l  of  taxation  ;  the  growth  of  the  latter, 
imbued,  had,  in  (^uincy  as  in  most  other  Massachu- 
H(*ttH  towns,  Ix'on  ])henonicnal  and  well  calculated  to 
ex<;itcj  atUjntiou,  if  not  alarm.  When  contrasted  with 
those  of  the  earlier  time,  and  especially  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  figures  indicating  the  self-imposed  burden  of 
the  later  period  are  curiously  significant.    For  reasons 
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already  ])oiiitccl  out,^  tlio  returns  of  the  assessor  arc, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  comparison,  worse  than  use- 
less, —  tliey  are  deceptive.  From  them,  as  data,  not 
even  an  approximation  can  be  reached.  But,  while 
the  worldly  possessions  of  the  inhabitant  of  Quincy 
in  1890  as  compared  with  tlie  possessions  of  his  pre- 
decessors of  a  century  before  could  not  even  bo 
guessed  at  with  any  approach  to  cxtoctncss,  it  was  a 
fact  clearly  established  that  the  burden  of  taxation 
cacli  inhabitant  had  to  bear  was  increased  twenty 
fold.  In  1790  it  was  a  little  loss  than  sixty  cents;  in 
1890  it  was  a  little  less  than  twelve  dollars. 

Such  had  been  the  growth  of  taxation,  and  mainly 
within  thirty  years.  The  increase  of  the  town  business 
as  measured  by  the  articles  in  the  annual  warrant  had 
been  hardly  less.  In  1830  the  warrant  contained 
but  thirteen  articles,  and,  excluding  mere  formal  posi- 
tions, only  twelve  town  ofTiccrs  were  chosen,  among 
the  twelve  being  a  school  committee  of  eight  and  the 
constable  ;  the  total  amount  appropriated  did  not  ex- 
ceed $3,700.  In  1865  the  warrant  had  grown  to  eigh- 
teen articles,  the  number  of  officials  to  be  elected  was 
seventeen,  and  the  annual  appropriation  was  $30,000. 
This  was  all  within  reasonable  limits,  and  the  growth 
indicated  nothing  calculated  to  subject  town  govern- 
ment to  an  undue  strain.  In  1885  it  was  no  longer 
so ;  the  warrant  had  grown  to  forty-eight  articles,  the 
ballot  for  town  officials  contained  fifty  names,  and 
$120,000  was  appropriated.  Tlierc  was,  moreover, 
no  recognized  executive,  —  no  systematic  responsibil- 
ity for  results.  In  the  old  days  the  selectmen  had 
attended  to  everything ;  but  as  town  functions  in- 
creased and  .special  knowledge  was  required,  little  by 

>  Supra,  GOl. 
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little  the  selectmen  hoc!  been  stripped  of  authority 
until  at  last  the  business  of  the  town  —  and  of  neces- 
sity too  —  had  passed  into  the  control  of  boards  and 
commissions ;  —  each  of  these  bodies  held  authority 
direct  from  the  ])eoplo  of  the  town,  and  was  responsi- 
ble to  them  alone. 

The  only  thin^^  that  could  be  said  in  favor  of  a  sys- 
tem of  government  so  obviously  outgrown  was  that 
practically  it  worked  well.  The  results  produced  were 
sufficiently  good ;  and,  in  fact,  woidd  compare  favor- 
ably with  those  produced  under  any  other  system  of 
municipal  government  which  human  wit  had  yet  de- 
vised :  and  to  say  this  was  to  be  able  to  say  much. 
Yet  this  could  still  be  said  ;  nor  could  it  bo  denied. 

But,  none  the  less,  tlie  change,  natui*ally  to  be  anti- 
cipated and  long  expected,  took  place  in  the  spring  of 
1887.  Wliat  are  commonly  known  as  the  labor  organ- 
izations were  at  tliat  time  actively  at  work,  not  only 
in  Quincy  but  tliroughout  the  State  and  country; 
and,  during  the  previous  winter,  arrangements  had 
been  made  for  widespread  strikes  to  take  place  on  the 
first  of  May,  the  object  of  which  was  of  course  to  se- 
cure to  those  who  worked  with  their  hands  an  increase 
of  pay,  coinbiiH'd  with  shorter  hours  of  labor.  It  was 
well  known  that  these  (]uestions  had  been  much  dis- 
cussimI  in  th(j  unions  of  Wt;st  (Quincy,  the  re^^ion  in 
which  the  (luanies  chiefly  lay  and  a  community  by  it- 
self ;  and  it  was  understood  some  sort  of  an  organized 
demonstration  would  be  made  at  the  annual  town- 
meeting.  It  of  coinse  does  not  need  to  be  added  that 
demonstrations  of  this  character,  organized  privately 
and  outside,  are  the  greatest  elements  of  danger  to 
which  popular  government,  and  especially  town-meet- 
ing government,  can  be  subjected.      It  was  so  in  the 
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days  of  Athens  and  of  Home,  and  it  will  continue  to 
be  so  as  long  as  buman  nature  and  human  institutions 
remain  as  they  are.  Cleon  and  Clodius  are  recurring 
characters. 

The  warrant  for  the  aimual  town-meeting  for  1887, 
when  issued  in  February  of  that  year,  was  found  to 
contain,  among  other  articles  calculated  to  excite  no« 
tice,  the  following :  — 

'^  Art.  54.  To  see  if  the  town  will  instruct  the  Select- 
men, Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Road  Comniissioners,  and  Man- 
agers of  the  Mount  WoUaston  Cemetery  not  to  employ  any 
person  as  a  laborer  in  their  respective  departments  unless 
he  be  a  resident  of  the  town. 

"  Art.  55.  To  see  if  the  town  will  vote  that  not  less  than 
two  dollars  per  day  shall  be  paid  to  the  employees  of  the 
town  for  the  ensuing  year. 

**  Art.  5G.  To  see  if  the  town  will  vote  that  nine  hours 
shall  constituto  a  day's  work  for  all  cmploj'cos  of  the  town." 

When  these  articles  were  read  in  the  warrant,  it 
was  well  understood  that  the  old  order  of  things,  and 
tlie  management  of  town  aiTairs  which  ha<l  become 
traditional,  were  challenged  and  on  trial.  Neverthe- 
less, at  the  first  day  of  the  meeting,  when  the  voting 
took  place  and  the  general  committee  to  consider  the 
articles  in  the  warrant  was  appointed,  business  went 
on  in  the  usual  way.  John  Quincy  Adams  was  chosen 
moderator ;  the  committee  on  the  warrant  was  made 
up  wholly  irrespective  of  party,  and  contained  the 
usual  names  of  men  well  known  in  the  town  ;  and  the 
vote  against  the  licensing  of  liquor  shops  was  even 
more  decisive  than  it  had  been  the  year  before,  —  or 
very  nearly  three  to  one.  Nothing  so  f«ar  indicated 
any  uiuisu«il  popular  movement.  Tliree  weeks  later 
the  adjourned  meeting  was  to  be  held,  at  which  tlie 
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oommittee  on  tbe  warrant  would  make  its  reports, 
and  tbe  town  was  to  act  upon  them. 

When  that  day  came  it  was  apparent  to  all  that  the 
end  of  government  by  town-meeting  in  Quincy  had 
come  also.  Tbe  meeting  was  held  as  usual  at  one 
o'clock,  and  at  that  hour  tbe  old  town -hall,  though 
not  yet  full,  showed  unmistakable  indications  tliat  a 
new  power  was  about  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  trans- 
action of  tbe  day's  business ;  for  a  solid  phalanx  of 
men  —  young,  energetic  and  very  earnest,  but  of  a 
different  type  of  face  and  bearing  from  the  old  at- 
tendant of  the  meetings  —  crowded  the  benches  on 
tlie  moderator's  right ;  —  they  were  evidently  men 
who  worked  with  tlieir  hands,  largely  Americans  of 
Irish  descent,  and  they  took  pride  in  calling  them- 
selves Knights  of  Labor,  for  so  the  order  to  which 
they  belonged  was  named.  They  were  there  with  a 
plan  and  for  a  purpose ;  which,  as  it  subsequently 
appeared,  had  been  carefully  matui*ed  in  a  course  of 
meetings  held  by  their  secret  order  in  St.  Mary's  Hall 
in  West  Quincy.  These  meetings  had,  indeed,  been 
quietly  going  on  during  the  regular  and  open  sittings 
of  the  committee  on  the  warrant,  whose  action  step  by 
step  was  thus  supervised. 

Presently  the  hall,  which  would  seat  only  some  700 
])ersons,  bet;anie  so  crowded  that  many  had  to  stand 
in  the  aisles,  while  many  more  turned  away  unable  to 
pass  the  doors ;  though  not  one  voter  out  of  four  on 
the  poll  lists  was  present,  it  was  obvious  the  town- 
house  could  not  contain  all  who  sought  to  attend.  A 
large  portion  of  those  entitled  to  take  part  in  the 
transacting  of  business  were  in  this  way  debarred 
from  so  doing,  —  practically  disfranchised  ;  and,  had 
this  not  been  so,  by  their  presence  they  would  merely 
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have  contributed  to  make  the  meeting,  when  it  came 
to  a  decision  of  contested  issues,  more  unmanageable 
than  it  already  was. 

At  first  things  proceeded  in  the  regidar  way,  though 
all  were  conscious  of  a  certain  unusual  atmosphere, 
—  a  species  of  electric  tension ;  but  the  customary 
votes  were  passed  providing  for  the  order  of  business, 
and  the  earlier  recommendations  of  the  committee  on 
the  warrant  were  adopted.  At  last  an  issue  was  pre- 
sented, and  a  trial  of  strength  took  place.  It  came 
on  a  recommendation  of  the  committee  on  the  warrant 
instructing  the  selectmen  to  appoint  certain  police 
officers  to  enforce  the  laws  against  the  sale  of  intox- 
icating liquors,  and  making  appropriation  therefor. 
'The  committee,  in  accordance  with  the  precedents 
established  in  previous  years,  further  reported  for 
adoption  a  form  of  vote  in  which  the  selectmen  were 
rccpicstcd  to  ap|K)int  Henry  II.  Faxon  a  8|>ccial  ofliccr 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  referred  to. 

While  the  town  at  the  annual  meeting  three  weeks 
before,  Jiad,  as  already  stated,  voted  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  against  the  licensing  of  bar-rooms,  it  had 
at  the  same  time,  acting  on  party  lines,  elected  a  board 
of  selectmen,  a  majority  of  the  members  of  which  were 
Democrats,  and,  as  such,  known  to  be  against  the  en- 
forcement of  this  vote;  and  it  soon  became  evident 
that  those  composing  the  effective  voting  force  in  the 
adjourned  town-meeting  were  in  sympathy  with  the 
majority  of  the  board  of  selectmen  ratiier  than  with 
the  mass  of  the  voters  of  the  town.  An  industrial 
organization  —  a  trades  union  —  was  present,  whose 
forces  were  combined  and  marshalled  as  a  unit  to 
put  certain  measures  through,  regardless  of  logic, 
expense  or  legality,  and  without  listening  to  reason. 
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So  those  composing  this  organization  now  proceeded 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  for  which  they  had  come. 
After  a  spirited  debate,  the  vote  recommended  by  tlie 
committee  was  defeated  by  a  large  majority,  and  its 
defeat  greeted  witli  noisy  applause.  Tlie  question  who 
dominated  over  the  meeting  was  then  settled  once  for 
all;  and,  for  tlie  remainder  of  tlie  day,  as  measure 
after  measure  came  up,  the  defeat  of  the  party  which, 
for  fifteen  years,  had  conducted  the  business  of  the 
town  became  more  and  moi*e  pronounced,  until  their 
demoralization  and  rout  were  complete,  and,  indeed, 
ludicrous.  The  final  test  was  on  the  articles  of  the 
warrant,  whicli  have  been  recited,  relating  to  the  em- 
ployment of  town  laborers.  Tlie  committee  bad  rec- 
ommended the  indefinite  postponement  of  these  arti- 
cles; but  all  of  them  were  now  carried  by  trhunphant 
majorities,  and  it  was  frankly  avowed,  in  the  course  of 
debate,  that  those  present  and  in  control  of  the  meet- 
ing were  not  only  able  to  have  their  own  way,  but, 
regardless  of  law  or  sense,  intended  to  do  so.  It  was 
an  ciTcctive  working  combination  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor,  the  payers  of  a  poll-tax  and  those  who  had 
voted  against  the  closing  of  the  bar-rooms.  And  yet, 
at  this  meeting,  although  not  above  one  out  of  four  of 
the  legal  voters  of  the  town  was  i)rcsent,  the  largest 
number  voting  on  any  one  quc'stion  upon  which  the 
meeting  was  i)()lled  was  but  605,  while  the  Knights 
of  Labor  and  their  allies  numbered,  as  nearly  as  could 
be  computed,  but  about  250.  In  other  words,  under 
the  existing  coiulitions  and  system  of  government,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  voting  in  an  organized  fonn, 
were  able  to  ])lace  such  results  as  they  saw  fit  on  the 
record  book  of  the  town. 

It  is,  of  course,  needless  to  say  that,  so  far  as  tho 
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votes  ill  relation  to  the  eiiiploynicut  of  town  laborei*s 
went,  they  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  open  and 
unblushing  robbery  of  treasury  and  tax-payer  ;  a  rob- 
bery in  degree  only  less  than  if  the  majority  had  re- 
vei*scd  the  figures  and  decreed  nine  dollars  a  day  for 
two  hours'  work.  In  the  whole  hall  there  was  not  a 
single  man  who  in  the  management  of  his  own  affairs 
would  for  a  moment  have  thought  of  doing  that  which 
the  majority  now  decreed  town  oflicials  should  do  in 
the  management  of  public  affairs ;  and  the^  reign  of 
conmion  sense  would  instantly  have  re:isserted  itself 
could  the  question  then  have  been  presented  in  a  re- 
verse form  through  a  kindred  proposition  to  the  effect 
that,  in  borrowing  money  for  the  use  of  the  town,  such 
borrowing  should  be  confined  to  citizens  or  inliabitants 
of  Quincy,  and  that  the  lenders  shouM  receive  therefor 
not  IiNss  than  eight  per  cent,  interest  instead  of  six  }>er 
cent.,  if  six  per  cent,  dianced  to  be  the  current  rate  ; 
or,  if  it  had  been  proposed  that  all  supplies  purchased 
for  ])ublic  use,  including  tools  and  articles  for  the 
workhouse,  should  be  purchased  only  of  those  in 
Quiucy  who  dealt  in  such  articles,  and  that  the  sellere 
should  uniformly  receive  for  them  at  least  twenty  per 
cent,  over  and  above  the  current  market  rates.  Such 
propositions,  if  advanced,  would  have  been  received 
with  derision,  and  incontinently  voted  down  withouf  it 
voice  in  their  favor.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  even 
then  well  known,  and  afterwards  became  apparent, 
that,  with  the  current  rate  of  wages  at  f  1.50  per 
day,  a  town  which  insisted  upon  ])aying  its  employees 
f  2.00  would  be  overrun  with  applicants.  This  proved 
to  be  the  case  ;  and  within  ten  days  after  the  town- 
meeting  the  commissioners  in  charge  of  the  highways 
had  applications  from  four  times  the  number  of  men 
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thoy  needed,  all  of  whom  were  anxious  to  work  ten 
luiurs  a  day  for  the  wages  fixed  by  the  town.  Under 
these  oircumstances,  acting  with  creditable  indepen- 
dence, the  board  decUned  to  recognize  the  vote  of  tlie 
town-meeting,  and  for  that  year  laborers  were  paid 
f(2.00  a  day  for  ten  hours*  work.  More  than  they 
asked  was  not  forced  upon  them.  But  at  the  next  an- 
nual meeting,  the  same  organisation  being  still  in  con- 
trol, diis  action  of  the  officials  was  reversed ;  and  not 
only  did  the  town  formally  request  its  officers  to  squan- 
der tlie  public  money  by  jMiying  for  a  given  com- 
modity more  than  it  was  worth  in  the  market,  —  thus 
itself  inciting  those  in  charge  of  its  affairs  to  jobbery 
and  embezzlement,  —  but  certain  of  the  foreign-boru 
manual  laborers  of  Quiucy  were  also  made  by  vote  of 
towu-uiccting  a  favored  class.  And  in  tliis  last  re- 
spect the  action  taken  was  not  without  interest  as  il- 
lustrating^ the  complete  way  in  which  the  wheel  turns 
unJer  a  pure  system  of  popular  government.  Proba- 
bly nine  out  of  ten  of  those  thus  favored  were  men 
born  in  Treland,  many  of  whom  had  not  been  iu 
America  long  enough  to  be  naturalized.  It  was  but  a 
few  years  since  the  town  by  overwhelming  majorities 
ha<l  voted  in  favor  of  greatly  restricting  the  political 
rights  of  the  foreign-born ;  and  now,  by  a  majority  so 
hirgo  that  the  vote  was  not  contested,  it  insisted  on 
paying  men  of  that  class  larger  wages  than  they  de- 
manded for  fewer  hours  of  work  than  they  stood  ready 
to  give. 

Yet,  in  itself,  even  for  Quincy,  the  action  of  the 
adjourned  town-meeting  of  March  28,  1887,  under 
other  circumstances  would  have  meant  little.  The 
town  had  before  in  its  existence  repeatedly  passed 
through  such  episodes.     It  was  merely  one  of  those 
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movements  —  irregular  as  well  as  spasmodic,  —  ne- 
cessarily incident  to  the  imperfections  of  any  form  of 
human  government.  A  disturbing  element  had  been 
introduced  ;  and  difficulty  followed.  That  the  diffi- 
culty was  more  than  temporary  there  was  on  the  sur- 
face no  good  reason  to  suppose.  Exactly  such  a 
difficulty  had  arisen  after  the  disturbances  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary period,  at  the  time  of  Shays'  insurrection, 
when  Azariah  Faxon's  extraordinary  manifesto  was 
entered  on  the  town  book.  Indeed,  the  attempt  of 
1887  to  affect  the  working  of  the  great  law  of  supply 
and  dcuKind,  through  town-meeting  action,  might  well 
have  closed  with  Faxon's  announcement,  borrowed 
from  the  records  of  just  a  century  before,  that  the 
names  of  those  resjKJUsible  for  such  action  —  at  once 
childish  and  demagogic — "will  shine  Brighter  in  the 
American  annals  than  if  they  were  to  (^ary  the  Terror 
of  tlicir  Amies  us  far  as  (libraltar."  *  Ihit,  pjissiug 
on  in  the  history  of  the  town,  another  exactly  similar 
disturbance  to  that  of  1888  occurred  in  1837,  when 
work  on  the  newly  opened  quarries  brought  into  the 
place  great  numbers  of  voters,  introducing  a  new  ele- 
ment into  the  management  of  its  affairs,  so  that,  it 
will  be  remembered,  John  Quincy  Adams  tlien  wrote 
that  the  Democrats  mainUvined  their  ascendency, 
"though  consisting  of  transient  sUmc-cutters  from 
New  Hampshire;"  ^  just  as  fifty-six  years  before,  his 
father,  at  the  time  of  Shays'  insurrection,  had  de- 
scribed how  the  people,  in  the  course  of  annual  elec- 
tions, had  '*  discarded  from  their  confidence  almost  all 
the  old,  stanch,  firm  patriots,  aiul  had  called  to  the 
helm  pilots  nnich  more  selfish  and  much  less  skilful."  ^ 
And   again  another  similar  disturbance  occurred  iu 
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1854,  when  die  Native  Americftn  or  Know-Nothing 
epidemio  raged  in  the  manner  which  has  been  de- 
Bcribed.^  In  all  these  oases,  the  town,  for  the  moment, 
was  torn  from  its  moorings ;  but  it  merely  required 
some  degree  of  patience  and  tlie  passage  of  a  moderate 
amount  of  time  to  restore  it  to  order,  system  and  good 
sense.  Tlie  dif&oolty  now  was  tliat  the  fundamental 
conditions  were  changed.  Not  only  was  the  constit- 
uency no  longer  homogeneous,  —  that  difficulty  time 
would  cure,  —  but  in  siae  it  had  become  unmanage- 
able ;  —  and  time  would  in  that  respect  only  tend  to 
make  matters  worse.  It  was  the  consciousness  of  this 
fact  which  oppressed  J.  Q.  Adams,  as  at  the  dose  of 
the  meeting  lie  wearily  left  that  moderator's  cliair 
which  he  had  occupied  by  common  consent  through 
the  sessions  of  ulniost  a  score  of  years.  Meeting  at 
tlio  foot  of  the  platform,  Mr.  Porter,  who  had  acted  as 
chairman  of  tlie  defeated  committee  on  the  warrant, 
and  who  a  year  later  became  the  first  mayor  of  the 
city,  —  meeting  Mr.  Porter  as  they  together  left  the 
hall,  Mr.  Adams  sadly  remarked  that  his  work  in 
connection  with  town  affairs  was  ended.  Quincy  was 
merely  repeating  the  experience  of  Boston  seventy 
years  before,  an  experience  which  many  otlier  places 
had  gone  through  since,  and  which  many  more  are 
destine<l  to  go  through  hei'cafter.  The  ol<l  order  of 
things  had  come  to  a  close.  Nevertheless,  the  imme- 
diate process  through  which  it  came  to  its  close  was 
not  without  interest,  nor,  as  a  lesson,  without  its  use. 

Alrea<ly,  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  citizens  of 
Quincy  held  as  long  before  as  the  14th  of  December, 
1885,  the  question  of  a  city  chai*ter  had  been  discussed, 
and  the  ancient  traditions  seemed  again  to  assert  them- 

1  Supra,  050.' 
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selves;  for  the  movement  now  went  on  in  the  R<ame 
formal  and  methodic  manner  which  had  more  than  a 
century  hack  characterized  the  similar  action  when 
the  constitution  of  1780  was  submitted  for  ai)proval.^ 
Once  more  it  was  a  question  of  organic  law.  A 
strong  party  still  adhered  to  the  ancient  ways  and  the 
town-meeting  form  of  government;  but  those  com- 
posing it  were  forced  to  admit  that  things' could  no 
longer  go  on  as  they  were  then  going,  and  the  only 
alternative  to  a  city  government  was  a  division  of 
tlie  town.  The  argument  against  a  division  of  the 
town  was  not  easy  to  meet ;  for  such  a  division  failed 
to  remove  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  Those  dif- 
ficulties arose  even  more  from  the  increased  require- 
ments, than  from  the  mere  numerical  growth,  of  the 
population.  Police  and  water  sup]>ly  and  drainage 
were  territorial  questions ;  and  they  involved  also 
financinl  metluHls  and  a  systematic  administration  of 
large  alT.'iirs  and  oomplioatod  details  incousistent  with 
the  simplicity  of  town-meeting  govcrinnont.  A  divi- 
sion of  the  town,  thorcforo,  would  ]>rov(»  a  more  tom- 
])ornry  alleviation  ;  if,  indeed,  it  would  even  be  that. 

After  long  and  earnest  debate  a  coinnn'ttoe  of  fif- 
teen was  aj)pointed  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  frann'ng  a  charter  which  shouhl  meet  the 
objections  of  those  opposed  to  a  city  form  of  govern- 
ment and  alTord  some  adequate  ]>roteetion  against  the 
acknowledged  dangc^rs  incident  thereto,  as  seen  in  the 
experience  of  other  ])laces  ;  for,  thronghout  the  debate, 
it  had  been  argued  that  this  eould  be  done.  The  com- 
mittee of  fifteen  ])ut  the  details  of  the  work  committed 
to  it  in  the  hands  of  a  sub-coniniitt(»e  consisting  of 
Jlc^ssrs.  Josiah  Quiney,  the   sixth  of  the  name,  and 

1  Supra,  SIM). 
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Si^urney  niitlui-,  Ijolh  young  lawyers ;  and  for  over 
a  year  tlio  matter  was  under  tliu  careful  advisement 
of  the;'M)  two.  In  Jimuary,  188T,  two  montlia  befoi-e 
tlie  fateful  annual  meeting  of  that  yt^ar  took  place, 
another  uietiting  of  eitizuns  had  been  called  to  which 
the  oonimittee  of  fifteen  presented  h  report.  Suli- 
Betjiiently,  after  lengthy  discuasiona  at  various  meet- 
ing's, the  form  of  cliarter  i-ecoinmended  was  in  the 
■uain  adopted,  and  the  committee  instructed  to  suhmit 
it  to  the  legislature. 

At  the  time,  tJiis  charter  was  regardetl  with  no  in- 
oonsiderable  degree  of  curiosity,  and  its  suhsequent 
working  has  heen  watched  with  interest.  As  the  first 
mayor  elected  under  its  provisions  stated  in  hts  in- 
augural aildi-esti,  no  New  England  city  tlien  )iad,  nor 
]ias  any  since  received,  a  sintiiar  charter.  It  oonsti- 
tntetl,  in  fact,  as  it  was  intended  it  should,  an  attempt 
at  a  new  depai-tui-o  in  t!io  matter  of  nnmicipal  govern- 
ment. As  aueh  the  principles  niwn  which  it  was 
frame<l  are  worthy  of  consideration. 

Following  the  analogy  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Statu  and  of  tlie  United  States,  the  Massachusetts 
muniei pal i ties  have  always  been  organized  with  exec- 
niive,  legislative  and  judicial  departments ;  hut  the 
fact  has  more  and  more  been  lost  sight  of  that  muni- 
cipal govommenta  are  business  rather  than  political 
organizations.  It  is  no  part  of  tlie  proper  function  of 
those  handling  municipal  affairs  to  consider  philosoph- 
ical principles  of  state-craft.  Tliey  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, persons  selcetcd  by  the  constituencies  to  do  the 
work  entrusted  to  tliem,  because  the  constituent 
musses  liavo  grown  so  large  that  tlicy  can  no  longer 
meet  in  one  Ihiiiy  to  do  that  work  themselves.  The 
function  of  tlio  municipal  officers  is,  therefore,  to  ad- 
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minister  the  affairs  of  a  local  community  in  an  intelli- 
gent and  business-like  way.  Nevertheless,  in  Massa- 
chusetts the  municipal  governments  liave  always  been 
traditionally  framed  with  the  cumbrous  machinery  of 
the  larger  ]K)liticaI  bodies.  They  have,  as  matter  of 
course,  had  their  Boards  of  Aldermen,  representing 
the  Senate,  and  their  Common  Councils,  representing 
the  more  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature.  Yet  in 
the  election  of  these  two  bodies  to  manage  the  cur- 
rent affairs  of  a  business  corporation,  the  existence  of  a 
divided  interest  in  the  community  has  never  been  rec- 
ognized ;  any  more  than  the  fact  that  the  essential 
feature  of  a  correct  municipal  administration  is  the 
economical  expenditure  of  the  money  collected  from 
the  tax-payers.  As  no  |K)litical  rights  are  involved, 
those  being  sufficiently  provided  for  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  State,  one  of  the  two  muiiieipal 
l<»*:^isljitivo  bodies  slioiild,  on  any  rorrccJ.  ihrory,  rrpre- 
Kont  property  as  dist.ingnislicMl  from  individuHls, — 
tax-payers  as  dislin2;ni.shc<l  from  ilin  boneficiaries  of 
tho  inoiioy  raised  by  taxation.  15nt,  owing  to  the 
fa(;t  tliat  poHiir.al  priiu^iplos  arc  allowed  to  dominate 
in  making  provision  for  the  conduct  of  corporate  busi- 
ness, this  distinction  has  never  been  made.  Again, 
the  functions  of  the  several  departments  of  the  or- 
dinary city  government  have,  in  tlie  course  of  time, 
become  irretrievably  confused.  Responsibility  has 
ceased  to  exist ;  for  the  legislative  has  by  degrees 
encroached  on  the  executive  until,  in  the  greater  num- 
ber of  cities,  the  mayor  is  reduced  to  a  mere  cipher, 
wliile  certain  irresponsible  combinations  in  the  legis- 
lative chambers  and  the  city -hall,  generally  known 
as  "  rings,''  really  control  the  administration  of  affairs. 
Almost  of  necessity,  the  executive  functions  have  more 
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and  more  fallen  into  the  hands  of  commissions  and 
boards,  \jls  the  special  rcquircuieuts  for  streets,  sewers, 
lighting,  police,  etc.,  o;rew  in  importance.  These 
boaixis,  if  not  irresponsible,  are  certainly  as  a  rule  not 
responsible  to  the  chief  executive. 

Public  attention  had  for  years  been  forcibly  called 
to  these  gathering  difficulties  by  the  occurrence  of 
scandals  of  ever  inci*easing  notoriety,  more  and  moi'e 
discussed  in  the  i)ress ;  and  the  nature  of  these  scan- 
dals, as  well  as  the  drift  of  the  discussion,  it  has 
already  been  said  those  who  drew  up  the  Quincy 
charter  bore  freshly  in  mind.  Accordingly,  their 
charter  was  framcil  in  consultation  with  those  both 
within  and  without  the  State  who  liad  made  a  special 
study  of  the  subject.  It  was  long,  consisting,  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  finally  ]):issied,  of  no  less  than 
seven  distinct  titles,  containing  fifty-six  articles  beside 
sulxlivisions.  The  seven  titles  related  to  the  Con- 
stituency, the  legislative  Department,  the  School 
Committee,  the  Executive  Department,  and  the  Ad- 
ministration offices,  or  Boards,  with  a  final  title  in 
whi(;h  various  general  matters  wei^o  provided  for. 
The  fundamental  principle  of  the  whole  iustrument 
was  the  <listiiiet  line  of  demarcation  consistently  pre- 
served throughout  between  legislative  and  executive 
functions  and  responsibility. 

The  Quincy  city  (charter  was  based  on  correct  po- 
litical theories  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  it  was  not  a  crea- 
tion, but  an  outgrowth.  In  this  respect,  the  ])rinciplo 
at  the  foundation  of  all  successful  constitutional  irov- 
ernuient  was  in  it  carefully  regarded,  —  the  funda- 
mental principle  that  "everything  which  has  power  to 
win  the  obedience  and  respect  of  uien  must  have  its 
roots  deep  in  the  past,  and  that  the  more  slowly  every 
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institution  lias  grown,  so  much  the  more  enduring  it 
is  likely  to  prove."  *  The  system  under  which  the 
town  business  had  for  fifteen  years  been  successfully 
handled  —  that  of  the  reference  by  the  town-meeting 
of  the  annual  warrant  as  a  whole  to  a  general  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  moderator  —  had  been  produc- 
tive of  good  results.  It  was  not  this  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery which  hail  failed  in  its  working :  the  failure 
had  been  in  the  primary  body,  —  tliat  is,  in  the  town- 
meeting  ;  and  the  failure  had  been  caused  simply  by 
the  natural  growth  of  that  body.  Changing,  therefore, 
the  system  to  which  the  community  had  become  accus- 
tomed in  the  least  possible  degree,  it  was  proposed 
througli  tlie  charter  simply  to  do  away  with  the  town- 
meeting  as  a  legislative  body,  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
machinery  as  unchanged  as  possible.  The  scheme 
was  to  substitute  a  res|>onsible  single  executive,  in  the 
person  of  tlic  Mayor,  for  tlic  old  board  of  three  select- 
men ;  and  then  to  make  the  customary  committee  on 
the  warrant,  under  the  name  of  a  Council,  an  elective 
and  permanent  body,  disi>ensing  with  the  town-meeting 
which  hitherto  had  been  accustomed  to  pass,  legisla- 
tively, upon  the  committee's  action. 

Building  upon  this  foundation,  it  then  became  ne- 
cessary merely  to  distribute  the  power  and  functions 
of  the  proposed  government.  This  the  framers  of 
the  charter  did  by  following  the  maxim,  —  "  Delib- 
eration is  the  work  of  many  ;  Execution  is  the  work 
of  one."  The  absolute  power  of  appointing  and  re- 
moving all  executive  officers  was,  under  the  charter, 
conferred  upon  the  Mayor,  wholly  irresi)ective  of  the 
legislative  department,  except  in  so  far  as  conferring 
such  full  api^ointing  power  was,  as  in  the  case   of 
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acliools,  etc.,  ill  conflict  with  t\\a  g^encial  policy  of  tlw 
Coinmonwcnitli.  ISiit  wlierever  lIiukq  exceiitiotia  oc- 
ciiiTuil,  tliG  iiiiinicipnl  officurs  or  biianls  elected  iimler 
tiie  gcnei'nl  l:iw  of  the  State  hail  tlie  same  ahsolute 
power  of  ajtpoiiitmcut  anil  I'einoviil  of  the  siihoi'diiintcs 
in  their  dcpai-tnicnta  iis  the  Mayor  had  in  hi».  The 
Mayor  of  Qiiincy  was  avowo<Uy  intended  to  bo  clothed 
with  a  inoi-o  avhitrary  power  witliiu  his  departineut 
tlian  had  ever  liecn  confided  in  tiic  Unitei]  States  to 
tlicpxecntivc  hcoil  of  an  or^pinization  dceniod  politi- 
cal. He  only  was  elected  hy  the  i^eople ;  all  other  ad- 
min i  strati  ve  officials,  exuopt  in  tlie  one  case  stated, 
were  ap[>oiutcd  hy  him  and  i-esponaible  to  him.  J 

To  compensate  for  the  large  [mwer  thus  given  toJ 
tliu  Exooutivo,  cc|ually  largo  rcaponsibilitic^  wore  iiii-  " 
]>oac<I  upon  him.  The  Mayor  miglit  attend,  and  ho 
and  all  the  administrative  ofliccra  wei-c,  if  so  called 
upon,  required  to  l>o  present  at  every  regidar  meeting 
of  tlie  Council,  in  oit]er  to  give  such  info)-mntion  as 
iniglit  he  aakcd  for  as  to  the  business  of  their  res]>eo- 
tive  offices.  They  had  no  votes;  hut  tliey  were  sub- 
ject to  being  intcn-ogated,  and  they  had  a  rigtit  to 
&|)eak  npnn  all  niatteis  perLtining  to  their  depart- 
ments. And  this  right  of  oxcentive  ofRcers  to  partici- 
])ate  imnicdiattrly  in  the  deliberations  of  the  legislative 
deiKirtnicnt,  combined  with  Uiu  obligation  to  meet  in- 
<piiry,  was  looked  upon  aa  one  of  the  essential  features 
of  the  scheme,  remedying  a  sei'ious  defect  which  ex- 
jHiiience  h.id  developed  in  the  practical  working  of  all 
American  constitntioiig,  —  a  defect  to  which  attention 
had  frequently  been  called,  but  for  which  a  remedy 
was  now  for  tbe  fii-st  time,  it  was  believed,  sought  to 
be  .ipplie<I.  In  addition  to  this  privilege  of  influen- 
cing the  discussions  of  the  Council,  and  the  liability  of 
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being  subject  to  its  inquiries  on  all  matters  pertaining 
to  their  several  departments,  the  administrative  officers 
were  required  to  place  ujwn  public  record  the  reasons 
for  every  removal  from  office  made  by  them.  The 
term  of  service  of  the  Mayor,  as  well  as  of  all  others 
in  the  city  government  not  removable  by  him,  was  left 
at  one  yejir,  the  customary  term  in  the  cities  of  the 
Commonwealth  ;  as  those  who  framed  tlie  charter  saw 
no  objection  to  requiring  the  chief  executive,  as  well 
as  those  composing  the  legislative  body,  annually  to 
l)resent  tliemselves  to  the  i>eoi)le  for  approval  of  their 
course,  such  approval  to  be  evinced  by  a  reelection. 

The  only  members  of  the  city  government,  beside 
the  Mayor,  to  be  elected  by  the  constituency,  were 
the  members  of  the  Council  and  the  members  of  the 
School  Committee.  Instead  of  dividing  the  legislative 
department  into  two  branches,  the  Council  comprised 
thn  sole  l)ody ;  for  the  framcrs  of  the  chnrfx^r  reasoned 
that  the  arguments  urged  in  favor  of  two  legislative 
bran(;hos  in  the  larger  and  purely  [Kilitical  organiza- 
tions did  not  scom  to  be  of  weight  in  the  case  of  cities, 
while  tliat  division  did  tend  to  confusion  and  division 
of  responsibility.  The  Quincy  city  council  was  in  fact 
intended  to  be  more  in  the  nature  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  a  corporation  than  of  a  state  legislature  or 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Of  the  Council, 
five  members  were  elected  on  one  ticket  at  large,  and 
the  remaining  eighteen  were  to  be  elected  three  from 
each  of  the  six  districts,  or  wards,  into  which  the  city 
was  to  be  divided. 

Such  was  the  framework  of  the  charter  under  the 
provisions  of  which  the  old  town  of  Qniiicy  became  a 
city,  in  January,  1889.  It  seemed  right  and  api>ro- 
priate  that  the  instrument  under  which  the  change 
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took  place  should  have  l>eeii  cir.awn  by  one  who,  bear- 
ing the  siinie  name  as  the  town,  was  descended 
from  its  first  hmd-owner,  and  even  then  was  living 
u|)on  the  soil  which  hail  been  gi*:inteil  to  his  ancestor 
when,  in  1634,  Itoston  received  enlargement  at  the 
Mount.  lh*epared  in  full  sympathy  with  the  current 
l)olitic:d  theories  of  the  day,  it  still  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  Quiney  chaiiier  will,  or  will  not,  consti- 
tute a  new  and  successful  departure  in  municipal  gov- 
ernment. The  ))eriod  during  which  it  has  been  in 
operation  lias  not  as  yet  been  sufficiently  long  to  afford 
a  basis  ui)on  which  to  pass  judgment  on  this  point: 
but  whether,  as  a  new  departure,  it  proves  in  tlie  re- 
sult a  success  or  a  failure,  it  was  undeniably  an  honest, 
an  intelligent  and  a  wcU-considered  attempt  at  tlie 
solution  of  a  problem  which,  now  that  slavery  is  dis- 
))osed  of,  is  at  once  the  most  important  and  the  most 
|)erplexing  iM^foi'e  the  American  people.  The  ten- 
dency of  ]M)puIation  to  concentrate  itself  at  given 
]K)ints  is  no  less  unuiistikable  than  its  increase  ;  and 
hitherto  the  failure  of  the  democratic  system  in  cities 
has  been  cpiite  as  marked  as  its  success  in  towns.^ 
Of  late  the  attempt  has  been,  through  an  ingenious 
and  carefully  studied  readjustment  of  the  parts  of  gov- 
ernment and  their  relations  to  each  other,  to  devise  a 
nuiehine,  —  a  siuh-ios  of  })atent  baek-action,  self-regu- 
lating  constitution,  —  which  once  set  in  motion,  will 
work  of  itself;  and,  so  working,  is  warranted  infallibly 
to  ])roduce  all,  and  even  more,  of  those  results  which 
under  the  old  system  were  the  fruits  of  public  spirit 
and  of  active  and  interestiHl  individual  coo})ei*ation. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  enlargement  and  complication 
of  functions  of  luunieipal  government,  and  the  conse- 
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quciit  iucrease  of  muuicipal  expenditure,  liave  made  it 
more  and  more  difficult  for  the  average  citizen,  prop- 
erly as  well  as  necessarily  absorbed  in  his  own  affairs, 
to  obtain  that  knowledge  of  ward  and  city  business 
without  wliich  he  cannot  expect  to  influence  it.  What 
was  many  years  ago  remarked  of  English  tendencies 
is  measurably  true  of  the  tendencies  now  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  United  States :  —  "To  do  their  own 
governing  for  themselves  has  been,  in  former  times, 
the  guiding  spirit  of  our  fathers.  To  gratify  their 
selfish  ease  by  giving  uj)  all  this  to  somebody  else  to 
do  for  them,  is,  unfortunately,  ^he  si)irit  and  tendency 
of  our  day;"^  but,  while  this  has  a  familiar  and 
jdausible  sound,  the  real  difficulty  is  that  the  old, 
simple  government,  set  in  motion  and  supervised  by 
the  citizen  without  undue  neglect  of  his  necessary 
business,  is  no  longer  adequate  to  the  work.  Munici- 
pal affairs  have  becontc,  like  public  life,  a  i)rofe8sioii ; 
and,  while  the  ex])eriment  has  doubtless  got  to  be 
tried,  contributing  something  to  the  final  result,  there 
is  certainly  no  great  reason  to  hope  that  a  good  and 
satisfactory  system  of  municipal  government  can  be 
brought  .ibout  through  any  mechanical  charter  process, 
no  matter  how  carefully  studied  or  how  well  contrived. 
If  subjected  to  that  test,  the  Quincy  charter,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  is  doomed  to  failure.  Nevertheless,  in 
devising  it  the  town  once  more  rose  to  the  occasion, 
and  grappled  in  a  fearless  and  individual  way  with  the 
question  wliich  to-day  chiefly  occupies  practical  pub- 
licists. Once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  the  compli- 
cated movement  of  the  great  whole  was  reflected  on 
the  mirror  of  the  unit. 

But  recurring  to  the  course  of  events  in  Quincy,  the 
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action  of  the  annual  town-meeting  held  in  March, 
1888,  eniphobized  in  the  miuils  of  all  the  conclusions 
reached  at  the  close  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  year 
previous  ;  for  the  industrial  organizations  now  again 
asserted  their  jH>wer,  and  showed  themselves  for  the 
time  being  in  complete  control.  With  a  view  to  re- 
moving the  comphiint  that  many  citizens  who  desired 
couKl  not  obtain  admission,  the  meeting  was  held,  not 
m  the  old  town -hull,  but  in  a  large  wooilen  barrack, 
calletl  the  Coliseum,  built  not  far  from  it  some  time 
befoi*e  for  i)ur}>oses  of  public  entertainment.  It  was 
vast  in  si>ace,  a  room  in  which  it  was  not  easy  to  make 
one*s  self  heaiil,  and  the  number  of  persons  who, 
either  fi*om  interest  or  curiosity,  ap])eared  there,  was 
such  that  the  management  of  the  business  of  the  meet- 
ing was  diHii'uIt;  and  yet,  even  at  this  meeting,  tlio 
most  fully  attended  the  town  had  ever  known,  tho 
largest  numl>er  of  votes  recoiled  upon  any  division 
was  less  than  G50,  or  not  one  quarter  part  of  those 
whose  names  were  recorfed  upon  the  voting  lists. 

The  annual  election,  of  which  the  meeting  was  an 
adjournment,  had  resnlted  in  what  is  politically  known 
as  ''a  clean  sweep."  It  was,  in  fact,  just  such  a  po- 
litical upturiiinj^"  as  had  occurred  nearly  forty  years 
before  in  the  Native  American  or  Know-Nothing  days; 
the  only  diiYi  rencc  being  that  it  was  now  in  the  inter- 
est of  what  was  known  as  labor,  instead  of  as  then  in 
hostility  to  foreigners. 

Throughout,  the  meeting  was  marked  by  the  same 
peculiarities,  both  as  respects  those  who  com]>osed  it 
and  its  modes  of  action,  as  the  meeting  of  the  year 
previous.  Measures  were  again  passed  regaixlless  of 
their  cost  or  their  legality,  and  those  who  })assed  theia 
defiantly  refused  to  listen  to  reasou.      Especially  was 
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this  the  case  with  the  articles  relating  to  emplojment 
of  labor.     Uiuler  the  oi)eration  of  a  rude  previous 
question,  now  for  the  first  time  im|)osed  in  a  Quincy 
town-meeting,  these  articles  were  forced  to  an  early 
vote  and  passed   by  large   majorities.     The    various 
boards  by  whom  all  town  laborers  were  employed  were 
instructed,  under  the  form  of  a  request,  not  to  employ 
any  person  as  a  laborer  in  their  re8i)ective  depart- 
ments unless  he  had  been  a  resident  of  the  town  for 
at  least  one  year  i)revious  to  such  an  appointment. 
Then  followed  another  vote  that  the  town  desired  to 
pay  "  not  less  than  #2.00  per  day  to  its  employees  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  year ;  "  and  ojqwsition  to  this  vote,  on 
the  ground  of  its  manifest  illegality,  was  summarily 
met  by  the  reply  that  the  majority  preferred  the  town 
should  become  insolvent  rather  than  not  have  it  pay 
the  sum  named.     To  j)ay  the  wage-earner  in  excess 
of  i\w.  ni;irk(!t  price  of    hibor  was  a  ]>!in('iple  ;    and 
(^uinry  ouglit  to  go  on  record   iu  favor  of  it.     The 
voUi  was  then  passed  ;   followed  qniekly   by  another 
instructing  the  various  town  boards,  again  under  the 
form  of  a  recjuest,  to  consider  that  ''  nine  hours  shall 
constitute,  a  day's  work  for  laborers  employed  in  their 
respective    departments    during    the   ensuing   year." 
Having  then,  in   the  course  of  one  session  covering 
nine  and   one  half  hours,  passed  all  the  approjiria- 
tions  inclnded  in  a  warrant  of   seventy-tlirce   articles, 
amounting  in  tlie  aggregate  to  ♦177,000,  the  meeting 
adjourned  ;  the  last  annual  town-meeting  ever  held  in 
Quincy. 

Early  in  the  following  Mny,  the  proposed  city  char- 
ter, as  it  came  from  thi^  hanils  of  the  connnittee,  was 
passed  by  tlie  legislature  without  debate,  and  im- 
mediately sigiunl  by  the  Governor.     Becoming  a  law 
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upon  tliQ  ITlhof  May,  it  was,  if  adopteil  by  the 
to  talie  effect  on  tlie  lii-st  Tuesilay  of  tlie  enstiiiig  Du- 
ocinber ;  and  the  ucleutmeii,  in  i-esi)oii»e  to  a  petition 
to  that  effect;,  promptly  culled  a  si)ec!al  town -meeting^ 
for  Jtinu  11th  to  take  action  upon  it.  At  this  meeting 
the  titiw  form  of  guvernmeut  was  adopted  by  ballot, 
the  number  of  votes  cast  being  812  in  favor  to  454 
against, — a  majority  of  358  in  a  total  poll  of  1,26G. 
In  the  town  there  were  over  2,400  legal  voters:  and 
it  thus  appeared  that  hut  ona  luUf  of  tliose  entitletl  to 
express  au  opinion  on  a  question  not  lacking  in  im- 
I>ortiince,  torjk  the  trouble  so  to  do ;  but  by  many  of 
tlioau  who  failed  to  cast  a  ballot,  whether  fur  or 
against,  the  result  was  looked  upon  not  only  as  a  foitt- 
gono  concliisiun,  but  aa  a  necessity,  an  nnavoidable  as 
it  was  to  be  regretted.  It  was  useless  to  vote  against 
it;  they  would  not  vote  for  it.  When  the  poll  figures 
were  tieclared  from  the  platform  of  tlie  town -hull, 
the  annonnccnient  was  reueived  witli  every  nmnifesto- 
tioii  of  delight,  and  soon  the  helU  rang  londly  out, 
uinid  the  sound  of  horns  and  guns  and  the  explosion 
of  fireworks.  The  tower  of  the  old  stone  ctim-eli 
op])osite  sent  forth  a  peal  as  if  some  great  victory  liiu) 
been  achieved.  "Tlio  King  is  dead  !  Long  live  the 
King  I"  And  yet  tlicre  wore  those,  nor  were  they  few 
in  number,  ujwn  wlioso  ears  the  clang  of  the  hells  and 
the  shouts  of  rejoicing  grated  harshly.  An  old  politi- 
cal system,  indisputably  great,  was  gone,  —  a  system, 
tlie  ajuiii-ation  of  pliilosophei's,  which  bad  carried  the 
people  in  safety  through  jJeriods  of  aore  trial,  and 
brought  thcni  up  into  what  they  had  become.  More 
than  onco  it  had  been  the  ark  of  New  England's 
salvation.  In  the  case  of  Quiney,  the  change  might 
bo  necessary,  —  probably  it  was  necessary,  —  but  was 
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it  to  bo  rejoiced  at  ?  —  The  past  was  secure ;  —  would 
the  future  better  it  ?  —  In  any  event,  those  wlio 
thought  in  this  way  would  have  i)referred  to  see  the 
ancient  system  —  so  endeared  to  them  by  custom  and 
time  —  laid  away  as  a  parent  that  was  gone,  — 
silently,  tenderly,  reverently. 
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8li5;  enlistment  difflculties,  871;  pri- 
vateering, the  rage  of  Braintree  young 
men,  879  ;  spirit  of  Johi>ery,  8.S1  ; 

1777,  ChriU  Cliurch  closed,  RW ;  Gen- 
eral Palmer's  failure  in  Rhode  Island, 
8W; 

1778,  officers  of  French  fleet  at  Boston, 
788 ;  prices  current  during  Revolution, 
790; 

1780,  money,  prices,  enlistments,  taxes, 

^yi ; 

1781,  )olns  her  husband  in  TiOiHlon,  R88, 
8,89; 

17W,  chlcr  for  the  President,  C8C-7  ; 
1818,  death  of,  919. 


Adams  Academy,  QuincT,  941. 

Adams,  Charles  Francis,  1848,  brealu 
with  Whig  party,  950 ;  1853,  nomlnat- 
wl  for  Vice- Presidency,  ilu  ;  victim  of 
Irish  Intrijfue,^ 957-8;  'ijuincy's  roie- 
tributlbii  to  national  defence  in  the 
Civil  War,  901 ;  its  representative  in 
Congress,  elected  185S  and  1800,  ih.  ; 
U.  8.  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  18GI- 
8;  ib. 

Adams,  Ebener.er,  disciplined  by  Brain- 
tree church,  1753,  010,  70'2;  made 
deacon,  (VIO,  835. 

Adams,  Klihii,  under  arms,  1775,  867 ; 
hisde.ith,  i7».,  8<.3. 

Ailams,  Hannah,  remarks  hnmble  origin 
of  Adams  family,  711;  John  Adams' 
reply,  71*2. 

Ad.imn,  Henry,  first  brewer  of  Brain- 
tree, 0S«». 

Ailams,  Herl>crt  B.,  dogs  in  churches, 
714-5,  note. 

AdauiH,  Hugh,  1707,  ordaincfl  minister 
of  Br.Aintrcft  R<»utli  Church,  013. 

Adams,  John  [1st],  Deacon,  Braintree 
North  Precinct  Church,  b.  HWJ,  t\. 
170l,sono(  Joneph  and  Hannali  [Bass], 
714;  fatlier  of  President  John,  716; 
typical  of  New  Kugland  farmer  class, 
713;  character  and  career,  715;  ser- 
vices to  church  and  town,  715-10; 
17*28,  elected  consUble,  825 ;  1742,  re- 
fuses captain's  commission  under 
Oooch,  7(»M,  715,  835;  1758,  selectman, 
838;  death,  1701,  ib.,  840,  857. 

Adams,  John  ['2d],  h.  1735,  017  ;  grad- 
uated at  Harvard,  1755,  004;  geneal- 
ogy, 714  ;  reflections  concerning  his 
father,  710;  his  wife,  granddaughter 
of  John  Quincy,  711. 

1758,  enterUined  by  Oridley  and  Pratt 
on  admission  to  the  bar,  788 ; 

1759,  opinion  of  Rev.  A.  Wibird,  G42  ;  a 
visitor  at  Josiah  Quincy's  house, 
Braintree,  703 ;  habits  of  fellow  visit- 
ors, ih.  ; 

1701,  efforts  in  cause  of  temperance, 
789  90 ;  chosen  Burveyor  of  High- 
ways, Braintree,  0*75,  8*24,  838;  his 
services,  075 ; 

1702,  providi>ji  for  sale  of  Braintre« 
commons,  COI-C ; 
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Alcocky  G60C||0|  nMMHiol 
rJrardi,  de«Ui,  1(BQL  237. 

Alden,  John,  and  wite  PriMilU  [Moi- 
ling of  PljrawmtlH  Miqriovw  wrf- 
mot, jHNrwto  of  Both,  wif •  of  Jokn 

Ahkm,  Both,  dMwMer  of  Joha  and  Prb- 
rrin,  UBT,  John  DM*,  714. 


dlla, 
Alilennan, ,  of  Boor  Covo,  lool 

wihkanoM,  lOU,  838, 301,  GtO. 
A  Morton,  robit,  km  AUorion. 
Alrwivoa,  flMi    In    Momtiunot    Blvor, 

ITart.conaoofoontentional  Bnittirao, 

fOl-4. 
Alexander,  Sir  WlUlam,  hb  map  of  Now 

Kiiffland,  130,  210. 
Alford,    Bntbuid.    bono    of    WUUam 

Ifuidilnwin,  SflR,  803, 030. 

Alien  law,  poaaod  by  Qeooral  Conrt, 
1637,  lU  objoct,  4G8, 401 ;  UUer  oon- 
troTomy  ovor,  at  BoHton,  403 ;  onbapfij 
ollecta  of  oxocittion  of,  403>4, 048. 

AUona  In  Quiuoy,  MO,  ti  tea. 

«•  AHgarto,**  alligator,  867. 

Allen, ,  078L 

Alkm,  Ktltan,  701. 

Albm,  John,  miniator  at  Dodham,  1840, 
fiOG. 

Allen,  Jooatban.  of  Bmlntree,  831. 

Albtrtoii,  lMiac,«le|Nity*|ioirenior  of  Plym. 
oiilh.  IiIh  nainn  Rlvmi  to  p<»iiii  In  ll«i»- 
tmi  liny,  !20:  IlilSt,  of  Coiiiiiiitlt*««  on 
liKliaii  cuimjilrnoy,  76  ;  lO'iU,  nffciit  at 
L(»ih]oii  to  obtain  |>fit4>iit  for  Kpiiiie- 
bcc  aiHl  cbartor  for  Plymouth,  2*23; 
Ipttor  to  llradford,  t6.,  aided  by  Oor- 
geAf'/JI ;  brings  Morton  bock  to  Plym. 
outii,  *il\  ;  agiUii  in  Kiiglnnd,  ib.  ; 
coiiormiiig  roiirt  infliieiicp,  '214  ;  aidn 
ToinpMon  and  Knowlc*  at  New  York, 
5»8. 

Allcrton,  Point,  Hcwtnn  B.iy,  U.note; 
origin  of  n.iniP,  W :  fi»rtiH«iiliou  |>ro- 
{iommI,  1771'.,  8i;7.  Oil. 

Alligator,  brought  by  Qibbona  from 
Wo«t  Indies  Xil, 

Alnnihoum  built  at  Draintrpe  Middle 
Prcrinrt,  17Sf,,  7*J« ;  at  Umintree,  WW ; 
1785;  at  Quiiiry  in  18ir»,  Wifi. 

Anicrirnn  Joxplml,  JAr*.  Ilntrhiiuion,  so 
<^alIcd  by  rlorgy,  4.17,  KW,  573. 

Aniprira,  land  grantR  bi,  fipvpiitepntb 
century,  rCI. 

Ampn, ,  account  of  a  huaking,  17(?7, 

701. 

Anihprat,  Opnpral  Jpffrpy,  capture  of 
Tiromlproga,  17r»0,  837. 

AnabaptiittA,  of  Muiihtpr,  248,  nt,tr ;  a 
tpnn  of  roproarb  in  time  of  Luther, 

4.T2.  wv.,  wrr,  ms. 

Andri^,  John,  pxprution  of,  178(>.  8*.U. 
Andfpw,  John  A.,  clpction  of  !«?.>,  ir.0. 
Au'lroKcopein,  Thouiaii  Puroba^  a  not- 

tbT  nt,  'i'iS. 
AndroH,  Ktlniund,  Governor,  imprinoni;d, 


7m;  Mi  oftttroirii  Wwrti^had, 
1080,818. 
Ann,  Cm,  Umehed  fay  the  dUp  flporrow, 


Anti-maaooic  polltleol  p«^,  MS. 
AntiBomka,  orlglii   nid  doflplUoa   of 

o  of,  ofajlflot  of 
iloMloaoC  <M- 


i^rm,  482-4;  name  fa«ptopgri|yp|jtei 
to  Aline  HutddnaoB  and 
eradication  of  lioiealea 
1037  mrnod,  470;  an  exi 
▼Inlatie  tenet  of  predgaMnatlon,  4W  t 
boaitatloo  of  Oenanl  Oontt  to  oo»- 
Bbktr,  474;  tlie  naity  In  um$otHf  «l 
Bootoii,  1037,  C71 ;  fate  of  mvty,  after 
exile  oi  Mra.  Hntchlnaon,  MO-W,  608. 
ControTongr,  803 1  ICa  aJgnHle— oa, 


807  ;  a  poUtical  aa  well  aa  relMoMla- 
aoe,  43fi ;  compariaon  of  nodtlow  of 
Vane  and  Winthrop  In,  400;  Cotton 
Mather*a  vIpw  of,  403 ;  hlatorloal  ea> 
iiect  of,  r»(jO-78 ;  Klynt  an  adherent  of 
Whoelwright  In,  0U3.  018,  70a  8e9 
Htttchimon,  Anne,  WhoplwriRlit. 

Anti-alavery  oneation,  OfiO^  060. 

Applegate,  Hiiabeth,  punlahed  for 
awmring,  672. 

Ap|4egatc,  Tbomaa,  hia  ferry  acroae 
Monatlquot,  1036,  072;  afcrldentalljr 
drowna  nine  persona,  073 ;  proaecuted 
hut  diachanretl,  Uk 

Apthorp  faniily,  alavea  owned  by,  923; 
of  Itrahitreo  Kpiacoiial  cliurch,  032. 

Aqnl«lnff!rk  inlniHl.  now  Newport,  Wm. 
lhitrlilnnoH*s  n^Mdpfin*  after  Ili3.*<,'^ 
rkt7  ;  Mm.  MulcbiniMHi  miHnrs  from, 
KIT,  607. 

Arbplla,  La<1y,  wifo  of  Isaac  Jobuaoii, 

Architerturr,  at  llraintrec,  C80-4. 

Arioato,  ^m. 

Annpninnifm,  Rriant  of  Braintroe  ao- 
ruMil  of,  (sis,  KVX 

ArnmconHM'atrdwt  Hoi>toti,  ](Kt7,nil-12. 

Armntrong,  An-hip,  Jpiiter  to  Cliarlea  I., 
,1(10. 

Army  of  Rcvobilion,  nraintrce*s  conlri- 
butioiiB  to,  870-8,  KM  0;  value  of  aer- 
Yir«  of  mpn  pnlibted  for  long  terms, 
W7. 

Arnold,  Benp«Iirt,  trpaaon  of,  1780,  891, 
Ft>2. 

Adirlea  of  Gonfcdpratlon  of  United 
Btatcn.  1778,  880-00. 

Arundpl,  Thomnn,  Int  baron,  of  tite  1(T20 
Plymouth  Cunii»any,  122;  bis  r.barac- 
tpr  and  influpnce  at  court,  124 ;  at 
nipptingn  of  Counril  for  Now  England, 
131 ;  his  sh.tre  of  territory  in  New 
Rnglan«l  drawn  at  Qreenwlcb,  l(i23, 
130. 

Asa,  BalPin  an*!  Vrrin,  ritwl  by  Winthrop 
in  his  jiittlflr.it ion,  612. 

Aspinwall,  Williitm,  plpctcil  to  General 
Court,  irH»7,  47r» ;  pxiiplbnl  for  adber- 
luR  to  WhoplwriRbt,  470 ;  replacwl  by 
John  OliTpr,  4«». 

Anbton,  F.ngland,  Kir  F.  Oorgrs*  country 
8«'at,«!13;  -wr  l^iiiff  AmIiNhi. 


lOM 


, ,     __«iii:s.Tria?s5 


*■»<».  MltM.  W.  Ills,  T4I. 

AriaHP,l«1bwd',«ML*lear.  Bii*>,8^ual,  a.  imi.d.  IOM,  tipinl  at 

[lU^DBr  <au>  In  New  Ki.iilu'd,  f I],  TIC ; 
k  ol  tlia  CmaaVMB-       gumvi  Irwo  Biigliul,  IU32,  Tl*^  ast- 

.1,  lui|iuiihail  kv  VW-       1II4U.  u 


in«,  aue. 

.  .  BHjlajr.  Jnbn,  nf  Roiburv,  720. 

Buka  of  Kawfnuulkuiil,  Wiutmi'i  Hmh-  Busuu  Hil[.  Boitan.  cmIImI  Bantir  H[ll 

bg  uid  trulhig  mitum  to,  15.  prior  to  4pril,  liaS,  a»,  SB  ;  Jnuaa 

Buiti,  BIr  Julm,  jLtly.  UeiHral,  Msi  a'4a  oii.  [or  nrolt  ul  lam)  anluat  AudloL 

iHrrnura  agaliut  U4IU.  UiyCa,,-^!,  818. 

3U(i.  301.  Bui,  Gikb,  oianmr  ol  bon,  Uiuahui 

BwIaJuk,  Kev.  Dhhou  Kagic  nuiovu  uhIIiiii-Ihmk,  T38,  Hflfe. 

to,  ISO.  ItoiOs,  Beiilmiiiii,  of  iiiiII-prliatOT  ODm- 

Bveby,  OsorgD,  wKli  Chunock,  Plata  bIUm,  Qulocy.  ITtO,  SOB. 

BunUy,    WUIIruu,   Cliurcll  ot    BiwIuhI  Umn'iii  BnliitT«iniuiU,IC«a,D:ii. 

uliiUtontBnlHlno,  nul,  G'>j.G'.a.  BHuchunp,  Join,  vltb  Wolw  Hidl 

BinilHinwn,  poUtloal  uu-ty,  IMS,  9SS.  out  (iilp  Uimtow  ts  eaut  ol  MdiK, 

BmutUila,  I(hi.,3I,  Cl.  Iff^!,  Gl, 

ButholDinaw.   WiUlini,    <n  diuiunion  Bhi.f  tkini,  Plymoutli  oolonbta  lurn 

onr  Aniia  HutclilnKii'i  ipMch, SOS.  at,X,.  curnncv in  Miiw:hu»tU. »lt. 

Umlatt,  TUomu,  onlarad    b/  Uouucil  Bhf,  cummouly  dmuk  lu  ooloulal  tlinu, 

Ooun  tu  l»  HhlpiwJ.  sn.  Tsfl. 

of.Sia."™''     "''          "*    "    ""  oi.Tii.Bl'o.'    '   """•"'■'" 

biMiv,  17^730.'                    '™  ""  IM^lHrl  Jom|.Ii,  'lltiT™ XclplU-d   by 

Bu>,  HuHiili,  .UiiglilBT  <>1  J<diii  mid  BniliitR»stiun;li,Te«.T. 

RoUi  [AMuill  Bw,  iniirha,  lOH,  Jo-  Helchtr.  MoHh  of  Unlntna,  8SS. 

•>nJ>Aaiuu>DlUnli>tm,III.  Bull,  Chulci  H.  lilt  ooili  ou  Wt«l- 

BuH,  lluckteh,  luu-iUi]  pUysr,  Quli  '   — 
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lABtMlOB, 


Brlloaioaft,  Barl  of, 

IU80,  M  QovanMT  of 

19;  hit  dMUh,  1701,  718. 
Bell-iinfriiig,  Qnlnqy,  009-7. 
Bomis,  JoMah,  one  of  tbreo  who  flnt 

q»lit  gnuilto  wUta  Iron  wodfM,  9SS. 
Benton,  Thomoa  H.,  602. 
Bernard,  8tr  Fnuida,  Oovomor  Mm 

Bftj,  706 ;  wimoi  Inf omwtk»  on  pvo- 

leok  of  qnartorlnf  BrltUh  tfoopo  at 

BoveragM  in  oolonM  B««r  BnglMid,  786, 
Hueq, 

Bible,  MNiree  of  Hew  BnalMid  kw,  618, 
382  ef  «eg. ;  Puritan  intorprotatlon  erf, 
3K3-7 ;  in  every  colonial  honne,  806^ 

Biff  BHhel,  Va.,  flght  ai,  18G1,  002. 

Billington,  John,  hoj  stolen  1^  Indiana, 
81 ;  bis  aurrender,  32. 

Billiiifitoo,  John,  the  flrat  hanged  in 
MaMachuaeita,  187. 

BUalVi  Enghuid,  Wheelwright*a  flrat 
pariah,  3(»,  460, 482,  666. 

Biahop,  George,  cited,  aa  to  paraecation 
of  Quakera  a»  Boatoo,  IGGO,  408-10, 
nofe. 

Bimnarck,  Strafford  compared  with,  273. 

Bhwk,  Moaes,  one  of  Qoiimr'a  anti- 
privateor  committee,  1703,  OOiO. 

BhKkatone,  William,  Church  of  England 
denyman,  in  New  Bngland.  142, 143 ; 
bla  ioat  records  erf  Robert  Oorgea,  ex- 
pedition, 1623,  143-4,  nttU;  renioral 
from  Weaaainwant,  100, 108, 233 ;  1026, 
mtalilinlimi  liimnnlf  at  Blmwiniit,  Mifl-l, 
l<!7  ;  snifl  onnipMtt  of  nito  of  llofiton, 
KSIO,  238;  hin  hut  rm  Briitry  Hill, 
322;  a  Church  of  Rnsland  man,  171, 
nolf  :  nmeMied  for  exnranee  of  arrent 
of  Morton,  \b. ;  loadn  Winthrnp  to  site 
l^ton,  238, 2r»2 ;  in  !r>:H,2G9:  frlctid- 
ly  rt^lntlmiii  with  Winthrnp,  322;  nl- 
lott«d  fifty  Rcros  in  Boston,  ih. ;  new 
neiRhhoni  unconRpnial,  aells  his  land, 
323;  romovcs  to  NarraKansett  Bny, 
324 ;  mviAits  Boston,  ih. ;  his  mar- 
ringe,  324  ft ;  his  deatli,  326 ;  his  char- 
actnr  nnd  life,  325-8 ;  destmntion  of 
his  manuscripts  and  boolin,  32(» ;  rela- 
tions with  the  Indians,  .127  ;  rhildren, 
327,  .'ItO,  .TI2  :  Lerhmere's  remark  eon- 
cerntnff,  3(*iG,  nofe ;  not  submiMiiTe 
to  rliuroli  authority  of  Boston,  382, 
451. 

Blacltrtone,  Jolm,  son  of  William, 
wanifMl  to  leave  Atticimrouf^h,  327. 

Blaclc-ntrap,  a  drutk  of  New  England 
farm-linndn,  7!)n. 

Blaik  William,  Indian,  sellfl  Nahant  to 
T.  l>flxt«»r,  2«*i») ;  lianRod  for  murder  of 
Itavnall,  'm\  a''*,!. 

Blim,  Will.  Il.,r'ite<Ias  todnc-whipperin 
ooloninl  nicrtinf^-hoitse,  74ft,  nott. 

niock  Inland.  460. 

Blue  FlUIn,  MoKK.,  seen  by  Btamlish, 
](7il,  10,  363,  582;  granite  formation 
of,  928. 


BhM  Law*  of  OoHMetteat,  80L 

Blunt,  Sir  Chrlatopbar,  Mil  irf,  MWi 

Boooaoeio,  oa  the  flow  pa  ylagiwi  S| 


BoUngbtoko,  bla  worka  ki 
loBMl  gentry,  8U6. 

Bolton,    Doke   of. 
Miller    of    Braintieo    kla 
628-0. 

Bondiab,  John,  761. 

Boodiah,  Temperanea.  dfaafpUned  by 
Braintree  charch,  1688, 764, 766*  789. 

Book  of  Common  Pnyer,  ChMrok  of 
Kn^buid,  Moiton*8  nae  of,  171,  waft; 
uuaters  of  vessels  required  to  read 
aanrlce  from,  during  Toyaga,  1634; 
270-1;  an  offence  to  Judge  Bowall* 
027. 

Book  of  Bporta  by  KlngJaasea.  836. 

Booka  in  colonbd  New  BngUndj  804-6L 

Borland  fanUhr,  of  Bpiaocjial  olnuek  at 
Braintree,  132 ;  alavea  owned  by,  02X 

Borland,  John,  oboaen  oonatabia  a6 
Braintree,  1766, 1767,  826. 

Boatoo,  Engbmd,  308, 303. 

Booton  Bay,  1014,  explored  by  John 
Smith,  6 ;  Indiana  capture  Fieneh  ^ip 
in,  7 ;  their  plantationa  on  iaianda  ofy 
9 ;  1016-17.  centre  of  plague,  11 ;  1021« 
flrai  vldted  by  8tandiah,lS  d  aey.,  31 ; 
1022,  aocond  Tbdt  of  I*lymoiith  peoplo* 
30,  37,  38;  1022,  vlaitod  by  £ipbiin 
Bqucb,  232 ;  si^ttloment  atlemiited  by 
W«wiim  on,  43 ;  his  mon  from  8|iarrow 
explore.  ft2 ;  muirce  of  hia  knowlodgo 
of,  58, 131^-1,  noif ;  company  sont  out 
In  the  Swan  to,  60;  arrival  in,  00; 
Boitlement  at  Wessagusset,  61 ;  ex- 
pe«lition  for  provisions  from,  02-6; 
settloment  abamloned,  87  ;  1022,  grant 
to  R.  Oorires,  territory  on  norlhcsst 
side  of,  130 ;  1623.  territory  allotted 
to  LonI  Oorgos,  i:iO ;  arrival  of  Wollas- 
ton  in,  162 ;  Morton's  description  of, 
101-5 ;  features  of,  160-8 ;  Morton  on, 
173;  1625-27,  two  settlements  on, 
183;  1626,  spttlers  on  north  side  of, 
ion ;  1626,  Tlioropson  on  island  in,192 ; 

1627,  inmiber  of  persons  dwelling  on, 
iM3 ;  200,  201 ;  1628,  Btondlsh  expoili- 
tion,  for  arrest  of  Morton,  to,  203; 

1628,  territory  granted  to  Rndicotton, 
210-11 ;  John  Gorges  inherita  title  to 
northeast  side  of,  212;  transfer  of 
same  to  Oldham,  212-13,  227 ;  tobacco 
grown  on  shores  of,  219 ;  1630,  arrival 
of  Winthrop  in,  221^,  321,330;  iU  as- 
pect in  June,  229;  Winthrnp  heghia 
settloment  on,  23-1;  1631,  remains  of 
Tolianoliris  on,  255;  aliottod  again  to 
I/>rd  Ooriypn,  283,  ."VW ;  British  forajj- 
inx  parties,  1775,  85G-7 ;  Brltlnh 
troop  ship*  in,  after  evacuation,  866  7 ; 
rleared  of  mime,  868  ;  United  Btales 
man-of-war  Constitution  in,  1812,910- 
11 ;  tiie  Cbesapvake  in,  911 ;   froxen 
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Boaton  0«Mtte.  17fll^8toinp  Aet  iutrwo- 
tioiia.  priittad  in,  SW. 

Botwall,  JuMas,  I^drd  of  Auchhile^  r»- 
mark  to  Samuel  tlohauiOHt  Tifib 

Boimd-aarTaiita,  *' radamptkman  **  In 
eolonial  Uaaa,  722. 

Bouiitj-|iimper  of  tha  Bevolation,  876. 

Bowdoiu,  Jamea,  of  committaa  to  draft 
M  loaachuaeftta  oonaUtutioii,  1779, 880 ; 
▼Ota  of  Braintna  for  Bovamor,  801 ; 
ealla  oiit  ralUtiA,  Bhajra'  robamon, 
1787,  807;  Ua  aupopolaritj  aftar  tha 
aama,  8U6 1  dafaatad  of  raSlaetlon  1788, 
id. 

Boys,  meotfng'hoiiM  galleriaa  approprl- 
ate«l  to,  730-8;  Ooatoii  oreraeera  <rf, 
73G;  alao  at  fUngham,  738,  note* 

Brackatt,  Jamaa,  of  Braiutraa,  LIbarU 
Traa  planted  near  hia  tavern,  17G0, 
Ml;  MG. 

Bmnkett,  Richard,  of  Bndntree,  8M; 
83G. 

Braokett*a  Oomera,  Bndntree,  807. 

Braddock,  General  Bdward,  defeated  by 
IndiMia,  1765.  611,  701, 835. 

Bradford,  WiUiaro,  Ooremor  of  Plym- 
outh, concerning  peatilenoe,  lGlU-17, 
l(S3-4,  1,  2,  3,  4, 11 ;  towlcm  tradnra 
on  Neir  Kugland  ooaat,  1GI4;  5,  G; 
20 ;  cited  aa  to  kidnapping  of  Squauto, 
23,  nele;  Denner  attacked  by  Indiana, 
lU-JO,  28;  1621,  8qnanto*8  aid  to  riym- 
outh  people,  20;  return  of  ambaaaa 
dor«  from  Jfoiwaaott,  31 ;  flmt  luu-Teat 
at  riyiniHitli,  31 ;  0|iitiinn  of  S'lnant'i, 
'Mi  'Mi  1(122,  8<|uaiiUrN  ntU'iiipUi  at 
liiip<mi(ion,  10;  roprovitn  him,  ib.  ;  dn- 
•ire  to  protect  Iiiit*  from  Hamawit,  41 ; 
decUloR  to  Burreinler  him,  ih. ;  naves 
him,  42 ;  8«iuAuto*s  deatli,  44 ;  47  ; 
1G21,  We.^iotrii  rebnkn,  49;  iiis  reply, 
49  W:  Uri'2,  warned  of  Westoirn  de- 
sigiui,  Wt  57  ;  &3 ;  5K  ;  npixml  for  food 
f nmi  WesKtRUMiet,  (>2 ;  expedition  for 
f<)o<l  Ml  the  bwiui,  G3  ;  takes  comniAnd 
of  Bwaii,  ib. ;  voyage  arotmd  Cape 
C'hI,  03  5;  abaiMloim  vfMsnl  and  ru- 
turiiH  nfotit  to  riymoutli,  ftS ;  1G23,  ap- 

twaliHl  to  Af^aln  l>y  Wessagunsot,  Cd- 
' ;  protoats  againat  extortion  of  food 
from  Indiann,  07-8  ;  providnn  com,  08 ; 
corn  bongiit  of  Manomet,  (R);  lui- 
iiounces  Indian  conspiracy  to  magis- 
trate, 75;  one  of  committee  for  de- 
fence, ih.  ;  offer  of  refuge  to  Wesaa- 
gnww't  people,  90 ;  obaerv ationa  on  fate 
of  otittlcinent, 97  ;  meaaage  to  Alterle- 
ceat,  ti-^,  in."};  unIicena«Ml  fislienneti, 
1622,  I3<; ;  1C'23,  R.  Oorgea  announces 
hia  arrivsj  aa  governor  to,  144;  145; 
parlflcator  for  Wostcni  witli  Gorges, 
llH-9,  151  ;  on  return  of  (lorges  to 
England,  1G2I,  153;  remark  on  Wol- 
lanton,  l(i2 ;  called  enemy  of  Morton, 
171,  nnir  ;  remark  ahotit  Murton,  172; 
hia  aoun'e  of  knowledge  of  WoIlaMton, 
174,  ixott ;  opinion  of  Morton**  M<ty- 


day  reraee,  170. 183 ;  Ohrlalmai,  1621, 
•t  Plymouth,  180-1 ;  aoooont  of  Lq^ 
ford*a  arrival,  1021,  184;  iateffpepm 
lettora  to  Lyford  and  Oldham,  186-6  j 
both  arraigiied  for  eonapiraey  ■in! 
exiled,  187-8;  Ohiham  ratnnm  1696^ 
anin  eilled,  180;  aa  to  Hantaakat, 
IW,  230,  231 :  prtoa  of  beavar  ridaa, 
106;  1028,  Mofton*B  Air4nde,  107} 
Morton'a  men,  108;  1628.  ladlnatioN 
over  trade  in  flre4innaBMla|iiittawllli 
Indfama,  100;  Morton  adSnoolalied, 
201 ;  1020,  Morion  "  fooled  *•  Oldham, 
221 ;  hia  lettera  to  Oorgea  about  Mor- 
ton, 222 ;  Allerlon*a  letter  on  natonk 
to,  223 ;  acoount  of  Ralph  Smith,  230> 
1;  on  report  of  murder  by  Morton, 
210;  on  Oardlner*a  companion,  283  { 
account  of  Oardiner*a  eantmre,  285  { 
265,  no/e  ;  letter  from  Winthrofi,  1638, 
on  Maaaachosetta  charter,  267 ;  Wina- 
low*a  exanilnatifm  at  London,  1636i, 
281-2;  lG14,penniU  Morton  to  atoy  at 
Plymouth,  315  ;  Meny  Mount  nreaort 
of  aenm  of  cotmtry,  364 ;  oonoeming 
methegUn,  36G ;  hia  aoelal  atation  in 
Kngland,  364  ;  reflectiona  on  Immo- 
rality of  Ph-mouth,  709. 

Bratlrtreet,  wnion,  1630, 241 ;  informed 
of  failure  of  impraaamenta,  1600,  at 
Braintree,  830. 

Bralntree. 

1630,  esUbliahment  <rf  chureh,  686 1 
Hoston^s  cUim  on,  adjuateil,  088-8; 
laml  allotoMUits  prior  to  IncnriNtra- 
ti'm,  585-0 ; 

1040,  incoriioration  of  town,  587,  787 ; 
its  first  d«Iegat(*H  to  tieiieral  Court, 
589 :  site  of  settlement,  5(10 ; 

1041,  sale  of  land  restricted  to  hihab- 
itaiitt,  047 ; 

104 1,  land  grantixl  to  John  Winthrop, 
Jr.,  for  iron  works,  010 ; 

1045,  share  of  burden  in  Indian  wara, 
827  ;  service  in  Indian  war,  828 ; 

KV47,  protective  measures  against  ab- 
sentee land-ownership,  019-50 ;  advan- 
tnge  of  rcJtident  land-ownership,  052 ; 
population,  700 ; 

1(>48,  route  of  coast  road  through,  G72; 
town-c«Mnmona,  difficulties  caused  by, 
055  05 ; 

1075,  Indian  raid  in  Ring  Philln^s  war, 
828-9;  military  committee  disallowa 
bill  of  R.  Tha>er,  829,  and  no/r  ; 

1088,  records  of  government  of,  begin, 
817 ;  effect  In,  of  Kngliali  revolution, 
818;  complete  establishinent  of  ni»- 
ciiinery  of  govenmient,  819 ; 

K>89,  sympathisen  in  overthrow  of  An- 
droa,  817-8; 

1(^90,  fundahes  thirteen  men,  French 
war,  830 ;  fate  of  six,  ih.  ; 

1092,  claimed  under  Indian  title  by  R. 
Thayer,  0r4-5; 

10!t3,  paucity  of  town  records  prior  to, 
817; 
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and  deer,  024;  land  titles,  and  town 
commons,  (VIG-G5 ;  highways,  GCO-79  ; 
town  roads  and  highways,  develoiied, 
G74-0;  militia,  not  an  efTective  force, 
766 ;  its  condition  subsequent  to  1780, 
SOI  ei  seq. ;  subsequent  to  1786,  89U ; 
taxes  in,  ib. ;  |>auper  question,  9U0 ; 
almshouse  built,  1786,  tft.,  1816,  0U6 ; 
reorganisation  of  schools,  900-2 ;  town 
division  question  agitated,  1790,  002; 
1C39-1830,  poiHilation  and  wealth,  089- 
08  ;  support  of  paupers,  723-4  ;  treat- 
ment of  insane,  ib.;  no  almshouse  till 
1780,  728 ;  vicious,  poor  and  insane, 
722-31 ;  office  of  constable  avoided, 
824-5;  difficulties  of  tax  collecting, 
823;  882;  office  of  collector  avoided, 
824 ;  inteni|>erance  in,  787,  975 ;  tav- 
erns pictured,  792 ;  frequenters  of,  t6., 
793;  indications  of  high  stAte  of  mo- 
rality in,  790 ;  c|nict  of ,  in  last  centu- 
ry, 8(C3 ;  |>copln  little  accustonicil  to 
reading,  805;  industries  of,  prior  to 
1825,  923  tt  tfq.  ;  iron-works,  Scotch 
worlcmeu  at,  1>22;  fate  of  enterprise, 
923 ;  sliip-building  a  thriving  business 
at,  024;  granite  quarries,  develop- 
ment, 924-8 ;  slaves  owned  at,  923 ; 
customary  names  of,  ib. ;  mentions  in 
town  records  of,  ib. ;  dwellings  and 
modes  of  life,  17tl»  century,  ('»80-4 ; 
social  life,  G90-721  ;  nationality  of 
colonial  settlers  in,  922  ;  birthplace  of 
John  Adnms  and  John  llancork,  017  ; 
John  Adnms,  Ihnintrec's  contribution 
to  llevoiution,  901  ;  sends  Samuel 
Boss  a  delegate  twelve  times  to  Gen- 
eral Court,  1041-04,  714;  John  Blsr- 
shall,  a  treasurer  of,  710,  717  ;  its  rec- 
ords of  K«1mtuid  Quincy  and  William 
Co<!dington,  54(» ;  Josinh  Qtiinry's  life 
at,  703  ;  Rev.  John  Wilson,  first  land- 
owner of  territory,  583;  Middle  I're- 
cinct  churcli,  dissom^ions  over  psalm- 
singing,  740 ;  Middle  Precinct  church 
a  powder  magazine,  743.  Sec  Mount 
Wolloston,  Possonngessit  snd  Quincy. 
-,  burying  groinid,  contains  graves 


of  William  Tompson,  002;  of  Joanna 
Hoar,  President  and  Bridget  Hoar, 
704;  lU  condition  prior  to  18O0,  905; 
title  to  conveyed  to  town  of  Quinry, 
900. 

-,  church,  estahlislmient  of,  1039, 


680;  ordination  of  William  Tonipson, 
6iG;  miniRters  of,  HV'IO -50,  William 
Tompson,  595^002;  Uk7.M,8,  Henry 
riynt,  002-4  ;  1072-1708,  Moses  Kiske, 
008  15;  17m>-2«,  017;  North  Pre- 
cinct, uiiuiRters  of,  1700  2r»,  Joseph 
Marsh,  010-17;  1720  44,  John  Ilan- 
cwk,  018-35;  \lAr>-Tu\  Lemuel  Hriant, 
0:J5-1l  ;  First  church  of,  570;  itn  his- 
tory, 500-015 ;  trouble  in  filling  Henry 
Flynt's  place,  C(h;-7  ;  Mown  Fiftke 
■node  minister,  l(r72,  007  ;  stnigple 
over  project  of  a  new  meotiug-house, 


1096,  011-12;  division  of  parfsli,  G12- 
14;  GIG;  1095.  struggle  for  division 
of,  begim,  Gil;  dispute  carried  to 
General  Court.  G13;  separation  ac- 
complished, 1708,  GIG;  170G,  South 
Precinct  meeting-house  ralscKl,  612; 
1707,  Hugh  Adams  ordained  minister, 
G13;  First  or  North  Precinct^iinia- 
ters  of,  1766-92,  Anthonv  Wibird, 
641-2  ;  becomes  church  of  town  of 
Quincy,  G42 ;  silver  communion  cup, 

t[ivvn  by  Samuel  Bass,  714 ;  choir  aing- 
ng  in,  741 ;  hymns  authorised  to  bis 
sung  in,  ib. ;  nmsical  instnimenta  in, 
ib. ;  requirement  of  relation  of  "  expe- 
rience," 753 ;  attempt  to  dispense  with, 
753-4 ;  definite  orsanization  of,  747 ; 
its  relation  to  political  organisation, 
prior  to  1703,  ib. :  a  paramount  influ- 
ence, prior  to  1093,  747  ;  practical  sep- 
aration from  political  organisation, 
lOlKJ-ntri,  i6.  ,•  a  reuidon,  1792-1824, 
748 ;  again  separated  under  new  state 
constitution,  ib. ;  discipline  of  faulty 
memljers,  754 ;  c(»nfessious  required 
from,  ib. ;  cases  of,  761-Gl ;  discon- 
tinued, 7G2-3 ;  records  of  discipline, 
790. 

-,   meeting-house,    the    first,  417, 


691,  5!M  ;  its  meoting-house4t,  593- 9G; 
1720,  bad  condition  of,  019;  aban- 
doned, 020  ;  new  one  dedicated,  1732, 
019 ;  no  pews  in,  734  ;  men  and  women 
seated  se|mratelv,  ib.;  chnuge  of  this 
system,  ih. ;  prlvih-ge  given  to  con- 
struct |iews,  1008,  735 ;  consequence 
of,  735-7 ;  galleries  appronriated  to 
boys,  730;  privileges  in,  cletennined 
by  money,   737  ;   that   erected,   1732, 

Jiews  in,  737 ;  psalmody  in,  739 ; 
Unjor  Quincy,  1723,  Psalm-tuner,  739 ; 
not  kept  in  repair,  742 ;  Its  secu- 
lar uses,  ib. ;  dogs  forbidden  admit- 
tance, 1721>,  741 ;  space  allotted  to  ne- 
groes, 92:t ;  renews  covenant,  1739, 
G20;  charges  for  support  of  church, 
GIG ;  Samuel  Bass,  first  deacon  of,  713 ; 
John  Adams  [1st],  deacon  of,  714, 
715;  records,  750;  diacontinued,  1741, 
a  social  centre,  ib. 

-,  Clirist  Episcopal  church  of,  l»e- 


ginnings,  021  ;  first  edifice,  1728,  (^1  ; 
sidetl  by  English  society,  022 ;  iU  his- 
tory.  1089-1802, 021-35;  memlmrs  tnxetl 
for  support  of  town's  minister,  023-7, 
029-30;  prayers  for  king,  1770,  852; 
chmed,  177f,  853;  population,  1047, 
H'r>;  1709,  707  ;  1099,  7G8.  note  ;  1890. 
ib. 

-,     scIiooIh,     provision     for,    72,3, 


724;  7ri5;  free  Latin  school  eslab- 
llRhed,  ir,45,  »7>.  .  one  of  1035,  7r.O ; 
1719,  noted  for,  ih.  ;  supiwrl  of,  707-8  ; 
first  scluNd-housts  709 ;  774  ;  cimrges 
for  tuition,  709-70;  provision  for  poor 
children,  770 ;  flre-woo<l  for  rrliooi- 
master,  70U-7U ;  B.  Tompson,  mabter^ 
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10TM-170I.  ICSiTi,  iloveloptueiit  of, 
774  rl  seff. ;  MX'*,  two  new  ki-liuol- 
hoiiMtn  voUhI,  77 1 ;  lunl-lMXikB,  778  -Ml ; 
liialructitiii,  7mI  ;  |iuiii.<Jiiuuut.  i6.  ; 
ro»ulU«  i6. ;  coiitrMt  of  oKl  and  now, 
TH'i  i  UiAiuiMiM  •<'luM>hiuuUsr,  1775, 
hNi  i  willioiii  graiiiiiiAr  Mrhool,  USti. 

Dr*liiinM»,  towu-imwliiitf  ut,  812 ;  «ya- 
|«tiii  liihoriUitl  from  ItiUitoii,  814 ;  a 
•low  d<«\tilo|»ui(*iit,  blii;  ttftor  li!73, 
MoimUl,  i6. ;  oMiu^ra  cIiomii  by,  litU3, 
81Ui  tlioM  of  1U)1,  ih.;  other  btiki- 
IH»M  triuittACte«l,  8l'J  Ji) ;  coiii|musa- 
Uoii  for  •rtr^K'iM  of  oiUv-oia,  820;  iU 
uaurtl  buaiii^M,  ib. ;  tt«*i*AtioiiaI  con- 
llU  la  III,  K:il  ;  atoiy  of.  1710-11,  8iJ-3; 
MArt'b,  17ik»,  t^lortioii  of  olll 'era,  Ji- 
vlaltMi  oil  8tuiu|i  Act,  843  4  ;  coiiJiiilera 
|M«tlUoii  lo  i)ouvr.«l  Court  for  croatiou 
of  a  iitfw  town,  17UI,  UOi. 

Urattlo,  TiiouiA*.  Diiiivl  Quiiicy  luarriod 
at  hU  lioua**,  ltt^'J,  7(Kt. 

Brattia,  Mrs.,  Iicr  tl(<itii,  7iMk 

Brrrt*l«m,  Sir  WiIUami,  gr^iit  of  laud  in 
Nttw  Kiigluil  to,  Jii. 

Ilrav^atir,  WiIUaio  -Jti. 

ltr«w  ftt(>ra,  t»l.iuda  Uo»tou  llAy,  origlu  of 
uaiiii^,  *Ji). 

UiUitt,  ImmouoI,  kUtHHNHla  Hiiiioock,  aa 
iiiiiii»t<tr  of  BraiiitrxHi  oiiur%*.h,  1745, 
Ikl5 ;  Mii>|)ort  of,  (i3A  0» ;  aeriuoii  on 
moral  vlrluo,  IkI?  ;  a<^<*uatHl  of  Anuiii- 
Uiiiaiu,  IkU  ;  (ktO  ;  liiii  trvMtiiioiit  of  a«l- 
vt>nMrii«a,  th,  ;  hia  olutn^h  dlvUl«Hl,riM) ; 
a<»ka  i1Uiii1b*a1  fiiuii  |iA<4«ir;ito,  17rKi, 
till;  ii««ntli,  (ill  ;  liiit  IiUmmI  tiii««»|ttKi- 
Ciil  >toM»,  (»U;  %>>ii-J>lor«Hl  H  Uiiilariiui 
bv  J>»iiii  A.Uiiia,  iAA  4  ;  VT.Hi;  mi. 

Bii<UM>»,  Itill,  o\<»i-  Mooatiquot,  C73 ; 
|u>l,  vt\oi   N«>j»v>niM<t,  l^. 

llii>l<i'v\atiM,  M  iiM.  ,  J.k't .  Mr.  C^ry  of, 
fvH*  ,  K>s  ;  S  .".I ;  tivMitii-r  \***at  *'3X.i\>- 
li.tliol  oil  itv,(il  Koiii  iii.iiutrtt<  lo,  S'JIK 

Itiifil), ,  l^Hlll•^  uilli  ov>)oiiiat>  tr\>iii 

Kii^luiJ,  4'»'J,  .'»>!,  ri<lu»f«i  r»'.xiJoiioo 
iu  M-i.v*.  lii>,  .\n|  ,'». 

Itri);  l<'M,  rhiiiuis,  (MiaiioNtOH ii  Ik'11- 
1111^(1  .iiu)  «l>>^  x\lii|<|»<-r,  7  U'»,  hi^t. 

lilt  ;;.<»,  llooi^o  N  ,  (liMi'i  iivir  ol    M.INN., 

II.  K I 
IIiUIiI'h     «liMM«<«,      (l(''|)U>llt      ill       (\>1oi)iAl 

liiiu*»,  SH>  I  ;  call.-. I  ,lrv>|i>y,  NU. 
Ill  iiu>iik(M<l,   Ko«.  NN  iIImiu,  of    MarllHtr- 

Iliititli  itolvlioiN,  ^  li(-iiu«  (or  i|u.trtfriii>;, 
Mt  llv»»l*»n,  I7ii>,  Sl7  ;  forA^iU({  |»artii*«, 
Ito^t'Ui  11.*),  17r.'».  NH.  7;  ov.uHi.itioii 
o(  li.vaiou,  I77t«,  X'l.  vNkl ;  tn.K>|>-»hi|Vi, 
io  U.i%toM  III)  uJl.r  v-\.iou.ktivtu.  M.iroli, 
17i«l,  Si57  ;  |U\Hi«,J  to  Htli(.\t,  S<>» ; 
ojiitluro  iMi.irli'>i,»u,  M  \y.  17.**),  M»l. 

llii»t>>l,  Kui;loi>l,  Tlioit(A«  W«><vioii  •lios 
at,  ir.|.\  l.M;  o.\|>tun«l  l»y  IVinre  Uo- 
|»ert,  313;  niyalisl  attick,  h'r43,  ib.; 
T\'t  \kiMi  l»y  K.iirf.ix,  all. 

Bnvktiw  \y,  New  York,  &l4vcri<.k'»  kouae 
in   o3<>. 


Brockton,  Maaa.,    ahoemaking   centra, 

iKHJ. 

Brooke,  Lord,  a  proprietor  in  Connect!- 
cut,  374. 

Browiii»t8,  religioua  party,  248,  noU. 

Brunawick,  Malue,  258. 

Bryant,  Uridloy,  cuiiatructor  of  Quincj 
granite  railway,  U^f*;  082. 

Bryue,  Jaiiitw,  cit«d,  lUll,  lOOI. 

Bucaiieering  iu  the  We*t  Indiea,  368. 

Buckiiighaiu,  Uuorge  Vllliera,  flrat  Duke 
of,  eiuulatea  the  popularity  of  Kaaex, 
115;  of  the  I'ly mouth  Coiupaiiy  under 
clmrter  of  IG'.'O,  122 ;  influence  with 
the  King  for  the  Plymouth  Coupaiiy, 
124 ;  auaUina  the  1U20  charter,  125 ; 
hia  ahare  of  New  Kngland,  drawn  at 
Oreeiiwich,  1G23,  13U;  273;  275;  hU 
iiitluence  for  Gorges  at  court  1G22, 
275;  317. 

Bui'kle,  ,  at  church  trial  of   Anne 

llutchinaou,  522,  note. 

BufTalo,  New  York,  Free  Soil  party  ooo- 
vention,  1848,  935. 

Bulklev,  Peter,  47(>. 

BulLird,  SAiuutil,  72C. 

Buiihlll  Kielda,  London  cemetery,  Kil* 
iiiund  Quiucy  4th,  buried  iu,  I73i, 
702. 

Buukur'a  HiU,  battle,  June  17,  1775, 
(M2 ;  character  of  flglitc^ra  at,  705 ; 
aigiia  of,  Been  by  Mra.  Adaiua  from 
Peini'i  Hill,  858-9  ;  919. 

Bunker**  Hill  Moiiiiiiient,  built  of  Quiucy 
gnuiito,  921;  927. 

Ituiivaii,  Jiihii,  7(r2. 

Biirdi't,  lluv.  UuorKo,  In  control  of 
Maine  iiroviuce,  ir»4U,  310 ;  hia  char- 
acter, ih.  ;  Thomas  (JorKt'a'dillltiulUi'a 
with,  312;  aaaociatiou  with  Underhill, 

Uurxoyiie,  Geiienil  John,  871. 

Uuri.il   ((roiniil,  Qoiiicy,  condition  prior 

to  I  Mil),  '»r»-<> ;  tillo  conveyed  to  the 

town,  \Mh.\. 
liorkc,  K  luuiiid,  C.62  ;  8(kr>;  K)9. 
Biiniot,   (lilU'it,   dcdcriplioii   of    Hugh 

IVt«»r;»,  3Tr>. 
Uuriirt,  Willi. oil,  Governor  of  Ma.&aacliu- 

Mll:i  ll.ty,  (iir>. 

llornll, ,  1MI5. 

llorJey,  Jttlin,  rvnuiins  at  Wcsaaj^uiUMft 

after  1<V_'4, 1(>1  ;  a  leading  man  of  Wea- 

Mf;uss4>t.:klS  ;  31'J. 
Burton,  Henry,  |iiinifihcd  by  Star  Cham- 
ber, 2  IS,  tio(e. 
BiitKr,  Suiuul,  Weaaaguaaet  hanging  in 

Hii.liUrajs  ^^'^ 
Ilotler,    8i);ouriiey,    one   of    anthora   of 

Qnin.-v  city  clwrttr  of  IS88,  998. 
U.iri.inl'b  11  \y.  drawn  by  Dr.  Gooch,  at 

Grt?en«ich,  UfS.i,  1311;  209. 

California,   loigraticMi   from    New   Ku^- 

laiHl  to.  7'.«. 
Calvin,  liiii  writini;ii  favorite  readiuft  in 

eaily  New  K4igl.\nd,  391  ;  hia  »y»teut. 
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434 ;  pr(Mlf>8tiimtion  tenet  ncccptod  by 
Viiiic  ami  Cuttoii,  '157. 

CnlviiiiRiii,  al)scnco  of,  at  Qninoy,  944. 

Cainl>riilge,  Mats.,  Wiiitlirup  remove* 
his  lioiira  from,  IGHU,  '2^9i\  Dudley's 
proiMjrty  at,  3(i5;  described  by  him, 
](>:)i,  484 ;  seat  of  goTernraeiit  re- 
move<I  to,  l('i37,  448,  483 ;  difllrtilt  of 
Recess  from  Boston,  4ri3-4 ;  1037,  an- 
uuiil  charter  election,  May,  1G37,  at, 
452-r>,  400 ;  Bynod  of  1037  at,  470-4 ; 
action  in  Antinomian  controversy, 
57 1  ;  1037,  practically  remote  from 
Boston,  483 ;  484 ;  cliaracter  of  settle- 
ment,  KOT,  483 ;  481 ;  clnirch  at,  484  ; 
Synod  of  1048,  snake  episode,  COO; 
1720,  rfgulatiun  forbifiding  dogs  in 
meeting-houne,  745,  note  /  l7W>,  pro- 
vincial army  at,  705  ;  1774,  meeting  at, 
afti^r  removal  of  powder  from  Charlea- 
town,  850  ;  1775,  Provincial  Congrmis, 
849 ;  1779,  state  constitution  conven- 
tion of,  887  ;  889 ;  077  ;  700. 

Camden,  8.  C,  Itattie  of,  891. 

Campbell,  Chief  Justice,  cited  as  to  au- 
thority of  royal  proclamations,  203. 

Canacum,  sachem  oi  Manomet,  visitetl 
by  RUindiHh,  winter  of  1022-3,  GO  ;  his 
treatment  of  Standish.  71 ;  his  treat- 
ment of  Massasoit,  73 ;  dies  of  starva- 
tion, 103. 

Canada,  122 ;  conquered  by  England, 
041  ;  military  ezpcditinti  to,  1090, 
758,  im  ;  militory  expeilitionto,  1709, 
720 ;  difllcnlty  of  iMilisting  soldiers 
for,  177<;,  H70  ;  875. 

Can:iry  Intandn,  trade  between  New 
Kn(;land  and,  098. 

C:moiiicufl,  chief  of  Narragansetts,  chal- 
lenges 8<|u.nnto,  X* ;  359. 

Cape  Ann,  Dernier  in  danger  of  wreck, 
1019,  off,  20;  tnnclied  by  the  ship 
Sparrow,  1022,  52  ;  region  nimnt  drawn 
by  Karl  of  Warwick  at  (Ireenwich, 
10*23,  139;  allotted  to  M.-won  in  iwrtl- 
tionof  1035,283;  310. 

Cai»e  Breton,  northern  limit  of  terri- 
tory grantefl  to  Flymonth  Company, 
10(»0, 118. 

CapoC^Ml,  Dennor  viniti,  1019,  2<*.;  49; 
02;  131,  no/r;  pure  strain  of  Knglinh 
blooil  of  settlers  on,  922. 

Capo  Porjwine,  Maine,  310 ;  Wheelwright 
settles  near,  1041,  539. 

Ca|>en,  Jowiali,  of  Bralntree,  835. 

Carlisle,  Karl  of,  concerned  in  1035  par- 
tition of  New  FngUiid,  283. 

Carlyle,  Tliomas,  rlt^l,  83. 

Carver,  John,  48;  49;  his  station  in 
Kngland,  30^1. 

Cary, ,  viKits  ,T,  Q.  Adim«at  Qoiney, 

and  recalls  evrnts  of  May  21,  1775,  at 
Brain  tree,  857-8. 

Caryl,  Joseph,  writings  of,  favorite 
reading  in  New  Rndand,  391. 

Cjisco  Bay  territory  drawn  at  Oreen- 
wicli   1(^!3,    by   Karl  of    Iloldemess, 


139;  nortliem  limit  of  (Tlorges  prov- 
ince in  Maine,  USri,  301 ;  301. 

Cisco  trilie  of  Indiana,  party  of,  luunlor 
Bagnall,  X»2-:i. 

CasH,  Lewis,  in  election  of  1848,  955. 

Casting  of  the  Stools,  tee  Jenny  Qetldes. 

Castle  Island,  BoHton  B.iy,  fortiflcatiou 
of,  284  ;  287  ;  4lr4 ;  John  BfUrahall  eiu- 
ploye<l  on,  717. 

Catholics  at  Quincy.  946,  MS. 

Caunbitant,  see  Corbitont,  36. 

Cavalier  and  Puritan  forces  in  England, 
107.  * 

Ceawlin,  Saxon  king,  survival  of  cus- 
toms of  his  time  in  Now  England,  056. 

Cervantes,  390. 

Chaleur  Bay,  northern  limit  of  Plym- 
outh Company's  territory  1020,  122. 

Champlain,  Lake,  first  colled  Lake  Iro- 
coise  or  Iroquois,  120. 

Channing,  William  EUery,  Unitarian 
movement  of,  643,  914. 

Charing  Cross,  London,  Hugh  Peters* 
execution  at,  376. 

Charity,  Weston's  vessel,  &4 ;  brings 
part  of  Weston's  company,  1022,  to 
New  England,  58 ;  sails  April  22, 59  ; 
bound  also  to  Virginia, GO;  in  charge 
of  Andrew  Weston,  ib.  ;  returns  from 
Virginia,  61 ;  returns  to  England,  62 ; 
brings  news  of  Indian  massacre  iu 
Virginia,  1022,  74 ;  103. 

Charles  I.,  of  Kngland,  202,  223;  atti- 
tude of  Puritans  toward,  248,  note ; 
the  Iteginning  of  his  struggle,  1<'>3f, 
270 ;  reasons  f«»r  granting  Mass.  Bay 
charter,  271  rt  fcq. ;  his  character, 
273 ;  274 ;  ignorance  of  New  Kng- 
land, ih. ;  IndifTerent  to  New  Kng- 
land question,  275 ;  .300 ; 306 ;  iiiHuenco 
of  Moss.  Biy  Coin]viny  at  court  of, 
2<*»0-7  ;  appi-oves  report  of  Privy  Cimui- 
cil  connnltteo  on  charter,  WU ;  his 
straiglitene<l  finanees,  Hi.35,  21K1 ;  292 ; 
293 ;  291 ;  attempt  at  absolute  govern- 
ment, 2!)9 ;  Lauil's  conference  with, 
concerning  liturgy  at  K*llnbnrgh,'300 ; 
defeated  at  Ke|>»o,  1039,  307 ;  Oorges* 
plan  of  attack  on  Bristol  sent  to,  313; 
318;  317;  sends  Sir  Harry  Vane  to 
New  Englnnd,  374  ;  Hugh  Peters*  In- 
fluence at  the  trial  of,  376 ;  his  pro- 
jeftsfor  Kngland,  501  ;  probable  effect 
of  his  success  in  New  England,  570; 
701. 

Charles  II.,  of  England  sustains  grant 
mailft  to  Kndicott,  213 ;  Issues  charter 
for  same,  213;  214;  appoints  Maver- 
l»*k  a  royal  eommissioner  for  America, 
331 ;  eomniinsion  denounced  and  ig- 
norcfl  .131  5;  influences  of  his  court 
ail  verse  to  New  Knetand,  0.51. 

Charles  River,  159 ;  101  ;  Its  mouth 
within  the  Robert  Oorges*  territory, 
130  ;  210  ;  2i«  ;  the  Spragues  settle  on 
on  the  north  side  of,  217  ;  233  ;  209 ; 
3<« ;  iK'.G,  481. 


Fioitt-mi.  ito-ni  iiimapi 
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tlon  far  nwiUn  u(  iMain,  830;  iU 

Wcuimatii  «aryef,t;ia-ii.s2i-3i 

lUnih,  ITUO,  ilHtioa  ol  offlian,  dl- 
TlHan  on  BUntp  Act,  SU-I ;  egu^Jsn 
-      tniaan  to  auiinl  dourt  lu  emUloii 
>    olioewtmn,  ITSI,  Wi. 
^SntUti  TUDiua^  Duifdl  Quioo/  iuitIhI 
■     at  hkliaiiHri<ISl,1lW. 
•nuU,  Ma,  har  rlaiUi,  TOO. 
SmMuu,  Mr  WUIUiu,  fiwit  oI  Ivld  [D 

I'    liawlCuil>ailto,(il'i 

9v«wiUn,  liLibdi  uiHt<Mi  Biy,  odf  Id  0I 

Shribili  LaiiliuI,  iiHTaHHJs  HiMvcovlf,  u 

I   Klulatu  ol  Bnlubw  uliunilt,  174S, 

OUi  Kuppsn  at,  (n6-(ii  wtulm  w 

Lwlwi,  HIM  I  030  1  'liLi  tnaktiuaut  ol  ul- 
nnotlM,  It. !  Ilia  iKumli  JIitUmI,  DIO  ; 


lUIrl,  oiH  Sgiuwil,  ft. 
BMiliaoatHr,  ifiH..  -ioj;  Ur.  Gii^roT, 

soli    SSB;   ft!0;    fraiiUm  poU  ulab- 

lUliud  an  rud  Iroiu  Brolulrw  la,S39. 
Srtarly, »  oaiuiu  wllh  culooLili  from 

EiifliuiJ,  IU,  Cai;  nCuHd  ruktmn 

111  llui.  Biy,  GM-B. 
BrigJaii,    Tliuulu,    CliarluUon    bulL 

rfiiKar  *ud  ilac-wliJjipar,  TU,  hp/i- 
WlKd,  Umhs  M.,  (luluCIHU  u[    Uui., 

OKI. 
Briulit^i  dlMt*«i   ff&nuuit  Id    ooIoiiIaI 

llui>u,  MO-I I  aaJhiJ  droiHy,  HOI. 
BilnuinDivl,  Ha>-  WlDbuB,  o^  Uidbor. 

iwiii,ii«>u>ar.Tig. 

BrltUi  lolillan,  wlxms  l«  qiiirUriiw, 
■t  Boitau,  IIUIL  HI ;  funfluf  putin. 
Buatou  Bit,  ITTS,  tni'T  i  anuMnUat 
e[  BiMtiHi,  17T0,8lM,a(lei  tnuHhlpn. 
In  Uiutuu  Bay  itur  gvimiiatlou.Vuiili. 
mo,  BSTi  proc»l  [D  Hillfai.  §68. 
BBptiirA  CbarlflBlwi,  Unr,  nsU,  HOL 

BtMul,  Enil-uul,  TUoiuH  Wnumi  A\rt 
■t,  ldlfi,THi  mptiircd  hyPrlnx.  Ru 
pun.  313;  rayalint  Utuk,  lUU,  «•,, 


r„'c 


"M't-TiS"'' 


or  bimil>I»  Lha  iHipulmity  of  K 
lib  i  at  Uw  njimiHith  Cgiupauy  u 
cluitar  Dl  KH,  la  I  lnHn«.ai 
llM  KIdi  lor  tlw  tlriM 


SIS;  31 


10,  Haw  ^'«^"*  »"U  I*"*  « 
Dulillay,  Palar.'lTti. 
fiulktJ,  auiiiol,  130. 
-        11  rialJi,  I^iiJiu  ewneUiy.  K 

id  tjuluoy  4Ui,  burlnl    lu,  ITL 


''•  KUJ  K<uuiu.ut.  bi 


UuHiit,    lid*.    UwJiwD.     In 
MalDB  pnvliHie,  KM,  MO 


fiurlout  lluiry,  uuiUtkvd  by  Btu  Cbou- 

bar.llS,  nun. 
BuUor.  Siniwl,  Wewiguiwt  liuilng  la 

'llulu'ry  illy  "iwUr  or  iSw.'ftw'. 


lalironUi.  Dilinlisu  [i 
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4M ;  iiredMUMitioii  tooefc  accepted  by 
V»iie  end  Outtou,  457. 

CUUvinlutt,  ebaence  of,  •(  QnhMsy,  M4. 

Cmieliridge,  MmM.,  Winthrop  lewofee 
his  Iknim  from,  1630,  X3B;  lHMlley*s 
property  et,  8U6;  dtMcribed  by  hbn, 
1631,  w4;  eeel  ot  mvnrwaomA  re- 
moved to,  1037, 448,  483 ;  difleidt  of 
eoceie  from  Boeton,  4C&-4 ;  ]fSS7,  en- 
mud  cherter  elecikm.  May,  lfS7,  at, 
402^400;  Bynod  of  1037  at,  47fM; 
action  In  Aiitimimlaa  cout«»er»y, 
671 ;  1037,  practically  remote  from 
Boaion,  483;  491;  character  of  eetile- 
ment.  1037,  483;  48t;  church  at,  484 ; 
Byuod  of  1048,  imdM  eplaode,  600; 
1729,  r<*Kulation  forbiddliMP  dogs  in 
meetlng-houae,  74G,  note ;  I7fi5,  pr<>> 
▼inclnl  army  at,  700 ;  1774,  meeting  at, 
af tc!r  removal  of  powder  from  Gharlee- 
town,  850 ;  1776,  ProTlnelal  Congrea^ 
840 ;  1779,  state  conatitution  oonveii- 
tlon  of ,  887  ;  880 ;  077 ;  700. 

Camden.  8.  C,  battle  of,  801. 

Oampbell,  Chief  Justice,  dted  as  to  au- 
thority of  royal  proclamatiooa,  209. 

Caiwciim,  sacliem  of  Manomet,  visited 
by  BUmllnh,  winter  of  1022-3,  00 ;  his 
tmstmcnt  of  Standish.  71 ;  his  treat- 
ment of  Mismsdt,  73 ;  diesof  starva- 
tion, 103. 

Canada,  122;  conquemd  by  England, 
041  :  military  expedition  to,  lOOO, 
768,  700 ;  mUitary  expmlitinn  to,  1700, 
7'in;  difflrnlty  of  enlisting  soldiors 
for,  I77r,,  H70 ;  R7r>. 

Canitry  Ifdatidn,  triule  between  Now 
KiifflniHl  fMi«l,  0(18. 

C-inoiiicUN,  chief  of  Nnrrnfrnnnrttii, chnl- 

Cii|io  Ann,  l)<<rnior  in  ilnnpor  of  wreck, 
lOll),  ofT,  2(i;  tonrlietl  by  tlin  ship 
Spnrrow,  1(1*2*2,  5*2 ;  rnpion  nl»ont  drawn 
by  Karl  of  Warwick  lit  <]monwicli, 
KnZt,  irtl);  nIMtod  to  Manon  in  pnrti- 
tlon  of  lfi3r»,  '2S:J  ;  310. 

Cn\yo  Broton,  nortlirm  limit  of  terri- 
tory i;rAnte<I  to  Flynionth  GoiniKiny, 
U'4\C,^  lis. 

Capn  OmI,  Donnnr  vlnitn,  ICtO, '20  ;  40; 
0*2;  131,  no/r;  pnre  ntrain  of  Englixili 
bIoo<I  of  nettlrm  on,  ff'22, 

Cjiikj  rori»oliM»,  Mnin".  310 ;  Wheelwright 
itett)i>n  nenr,  1011.  631). 

Cn|M«n,  Jo^lah,  of  Ilmlntree,  8X5. 

Carlisle,  Karl  of,  roncernH  in  1035  par- 
tition of  Now  Fnpliii.l, 'iKJ. 

drlyle,  Tlioinait,  rit<w|,  93. 

C-arror,  .lohn.  48;  49;  bin  station  In 
Kngland,  301. 

Gary, ,  Tisltn  J.  Q.  Ailim^  at  Quinsy, 

and  rornlln  rvi-nt^  of  May  *2l,  1776,  at 
Hralntn-o,  a''.?  8. 

Gar\l,  Jonoph,  wrltlnRH  of,  favorite 
roadhifv  In  Now  Fnc1nn«1,  3iM. 

Gasro  }ir\y  territory  <lrawn  at  (Jreen- 
wirh    1(^_'3,    by    FLirl   of    IfoKlenirnn, 


130;  northern  Ilndt  ef  floim  profw 
ince  In  Maine,  1037, 801 ;  XI. 

Oaaco  tribe  of  Indbms,  party  of,  marder 
Bagnall,  3Di£-3. 

Ckm,  Lewis,  In  electhm  of  1848, 866. 

Oastiugof  the  BtooK  «es  Jewv  Oeddea. 

Castle  Lriand,  Boston  B^,  f ortlfleatleit 
of, 281;  iSJi  401  ;JohBllanbaU em- 
ployed on,  717. 

CathoUca  at  Qulney.  046, 018. 

Caonbitant,  sfe  Corbitant,  86. 

Cavalier  and  Puritaa  forces  la '. 
107. 

Ceawlin,  Saxon  king,  anrvival  «<  ea»> 
toms  M  his  time  In  New  Bn^andfOBIL 

Cervantee,300i 

Chalenr  Bay,  northern  limit  of  Plym- 
outh Company*a  territonr  1Q2D,  VIL 

Champlain,  liue,  first  called  Lake  Ifo- 
Goise  or  Iroqnols,  120. 

Cltannlng,  William  Xllefy,  UnttarlM 
movement  of,  043, 014. 

Charhig  Cross,  London,  Hugh  Peters* 
execution  at,  376. 

Charity,  Weston  *s  vessel,  64;  brlnn 
part  ol  Weetna*s  company,  10^  to 
NewEugbnd,  68;  sails  April  32,60; 
bound  slw  to  Virginia,  60 ;  In  charge 
of  Andrew  Weston,  ib. ;  returns  from 
Vliginia,  01 ;  retnnis  to  Bi^laad,  02 1 
brings  news  of  Imlian  massarrs  In 
yirginfahl022,74;  lOS. 

Charlee  I.,  of  Kngbmd,  202,  228 ;  atti- 
tude of  Puritans  toward,  iM8,  nMc; 
tlm  beginning  of  his  ntniffgle,  llSVt, 
270 ;  roanonn  for  granting  IlaJM.  Kay 
chartor,  *27 1  rt  jrc 7.  ;  Iiia  cliarartor, 
273 :  2i 4  ;  if^noranre  of  New  Kng- 
land,  ib. ;  indilTerent  to  New  Kng- 
land  qnoMtion,  276 ;  3()0 ;  3fXS ;  luflnrneA 
of  Mam.  Ilty  Goininny  at  eotirt  of, 
2«'»0-7  ;  np|»r»>veii  n-port  of  Privy  Ginni- 
eil  roniniittre  on  eharter,  Cli7 ;  Ida 
iitral(;htene<i  finances,  VrXi,  200;  202; 
203 ;  2!M  :  attempt  at  alwolute  govern- 
ment, '200 ;  Latiil'M  eonferenee  with, 
concerning  liturfry  nt  E«linhnrfih,'300: 
defeated  at  Kolw,  1030,  307 ;  Oorges* 
plan  of  attai>k  on  Itrliiiol  iient  to,  313 ; 
318;  317;  Mmdn  HIr  Harry  Vann  to 
New  Englnnd,  371;  Hnfrh'Petoni*  In- 
Hni'noe  nt  the  trinl  of,  376 ;  hln  pro- 
j«H>t4for  RiiRlantl,  HOI  ;  prohsbln  effect 
of  bin  ancreM  in  New  Rngland,  670; 
701. 

Gharlen  II.,  of  England  siiRtalns  grant 
mail'*  to  Kndioott,  '213 ;  Imuoh  rh.nrtor 
for  name,  '213 ;  *21 1 ;  appolntn  Maver- 
Irk  a  royal  ronimiivloner  for  America, 
33t ;  eomniiHMon  denonneed  and  ig- 
nnrfvl  XW  fi;  inflnonoea  of  hln  nonrt 
nilvorno  to  Now  Knelnnd,  VJti. 

Gbntlon  Uivrr,  l.^O ;  101;  itii  month 
within  tho  Rolwrt  (lorgeii*  territory, 
130 ;  '210  ;  '2'.f2 ;  the  Spraflrnen  fvttle  on 
on  tho  north  kIiIc  of,  217  ;  233;  209; 
?A'^\;  :'.<..'>,  IS  I. 
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Hoj,  mmI  Sir  Jolm  npeK 9W;  ofln- 
ion  of  Sir  Uanf  Vaa«,  373. 

Cltrk,>Joliii,  of  Bniiatns,  83S. 

Clark**  Uvwn,  PMimiouth,  Tutor 
Fl  vnt*i  mlalMD,  1754,  near,  787. 

Clav,  Henry,  dafaatod  bgr  Mk,  1U4, 
9u3;  0B6. 

ClaanlinaM,  haUto  of,  ccrfoolal  Hew  ftif- 
hnd,  SOfl;  in  Britbh  Um,  307. 

Cleere,  Georie,  eommlnion  to  Hew 
Kt^buid,  1C37 ;  801 ;  302 ;  aattiorind 
to  explore  for  Lake  Eroooiee,  1037, 
301 ;  reroedtotoe  FtoaKh  Putont,  314 ; 
BFlU  patent  to  IUglij,ik;  retonato 
America,  316 ;  314. 

Cleon,  Athenian  d«naf[0fpie,  980. 

Cleryj  of  Hew  BnglaiM,  392;  intenaar- 
riaf|einfan^liea,O0^O;  eoiMl<ler<|aeB- 
ti«in  of  ealNniamNi  toa  rojal  fovemor, 
IfSHi,  811-12;  united  In  troobiea  of 
1G37,  635;  eennone  on  8tamp»Aet, 
1765. 810-1 ;  xm  of  Uonor  Inr,  tSl 

Clevenjr,  JoMph,  of  Brafainree,  861; 
lodged  inimleal  to  popolar  oauee,  1777, 
863;  ofllelatea  at  Chriat  Olnirehln 
abaenoeoC  minleter,  034;  J.  Adanu' 
opinion  of,  1758, 841-2;  faTora  Stamp- 
Ant,  842;  politle  attttnde,  election, 
170ii,»43. 

Cleveri J  familT,  of  Bpiaeopal  ehordi  at 
Bralntree,  638. 

Clodiua,  Roman  denufpogoe,  960. 

ClothM,  17th  and  18th  centuriea,  664-6w 

Coattt  dnf  enoen,  1770, 807. 

C«Hi,  Cnpn,  02. 

C(i«MinKt<Mi,  Willl;«m,  Awdiitant  of  Mum. 
Bay  colony,  death  of  wife,  1G30,  237  ; 
'i5(s  note ;  nrqnireii  land  at  Wemagu*- 
Bot,  1(kU,  r>83 ;  one  of  the  two  proprie- 
toni  at  Mi.  Wollaston,  1031,  SfiT* ;  mio- 
r«o«!8  Mortoii,  aa  owner  of  Mi.  Wol- 
laxton,  5IR;  the  property  bought  by 
William  Tyng,  1030,  707 ;  hia  name 
pnrpotti.itc<l  ill  conncN^ion  with  achooi 
Litida,  Qiitiiry,  540,  an<l  note, ;  707  ; 
treasurer  of  Maaa.  B.iy,390;  415;  notin 
Byiiipatliy  with  mtntatcr  Wildon,  426; 
his  election  to  General  Court.  1637, 
net  aside,  455 ;  sits  in  church  with  the 
deacons  instead  of  with  the  magis- 
trates, 402 ;  reelected  to  Court  of  Hov. 
](»7,  475 ;  479 ;  not  expelled,  4fiO ;  at- 
tempts defence  of  Anne  Hntchineon, 
6(>5 ;  500 ;  effect  of  lils  Interposition, 
61.17 ;  one  of  two  wlio  voted  in  her  fa- 
Tor,  608 ;  as  her  partisan  exposed  to 
anmn-ance,  547 ;  1038,  removes  to 
Providence,  ih.  ;  father  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, 3i'k'>;  Ills  hricic  house  at  Boston, 
547  :  KVIO,  conciliatory  letter  to  Win- 
throp,  reports  Morton  in  Rho<le  Is- 
land, 104»,  340 ;  1078,  his  death,  548  ; 
W»,  503,7«¥);  905, 

CofTco,  nnt  in  common  use,  colonial 
timc«,  785. 

Cogueshall,  John,  elected  to  General 
Court,   Nov.   KOT,    475;  expelled   for 


adherlns  to  wneelwrl|lit«  419 1  fa* 
plaeed%  William  Oo^nn,  480{  al 
trial  of  Anne  Hntchlaeo«,496{  ••  wlt- 
neas,  browbeaten  bgr  FMan  490{  49B. 
661,  668. 

CoiHUset,  Maae.,  OlOl 

Coke,  Sir  Rdward.  Onmn  eooneal,  trial 
of  Bmex,  112,  113;  e«  powan  eon- 
ferred  to  Plywtewth  Company,  nkarter, 
1020, 121;  antagoaiaBtoaoifa^l96- 
7;  Ma  riadtotlve  (AanMler;  127 1  a* 

riker  of  the  Bduee  of  OomaMHM, 
durinf  theexamimttkm  of  Ooffee, 

1021.  127 ;  pereonal  liiteiael  fai  caee, 

128-9 ;  on  legal  aotlierltj  of  fejal 

modamation,  202. 
Colbnm,  WilHam.  eleeted  to  replace 

CofoceehaU   In  Ueoeral   Oooii,  1687, 

480;  roteein  favor  of  Ama  HntaMn- 

■on,606. 
Colea,  Robert,  fined  for  dram  drinkinf, 

366. 


Ooloigr  ot  Mam.  Bay,  becoinee  a  pffaihwa 
Dndi«r  eharter  of  WlUiam  and  Mary, 
747. 

Comber,  Thomae,  Me  Help  to  DeroHoii, 
in  Christ  church  library,  Qnimqr,  804. 

Commiailon  Royal  of  1664,  ito  reMptfcm 
in  Boston,  334-6. 

Commodore,  British  nuuMrf-war,  fai  Boa- 
ton  Bay,  May  1776,  80& 

Common,  Boston,  «e«  Boetoo  Common. 

Common-landa,  enstom  of,  666;  at 
Biaintree,  diflleultlee  oauaed  by,  68m 
1*16. 

Common  prayer,  sre  Book  of  Common 
Prayer. 

Comnuinlon,  Bralntree  chnrrh,  Kplseo- 
iwiliaus  admitted  to,  029,  030,  note. 

Community  of  women,  5*22,  note.. 

ComuM,  Milton*a  poem,  39fK 

Conaiit,  Roger,  of  Ralem, '201. 

ConconI,    Maw.,  130;    304;    DiidW*e 

Sroperty  near,  305 ;  battle,  8*27,  828, 
rv2,  855,  85«5,  878,  879. 

Confe<leration  of  United  Btatea,  1778, 
Articles  of,  »W-90. 

Confiscation  of  arma  at  Boston,  1637, 
511-12. 

Congleton,  England,  ehnrch  dog-whlp- 
per  of,  744,  note. 

Congress,  Continent-al,  Bralntree**  in- 
structions on  rccororoendatlons  of 
1775,  849 :  John  Adams  a  delegate  to, 
1774,  850;  sends  him  minister  to 
France,  1778,  880;  prayers  for  the 
King  forMdden,  852 ;  Its  right  to  de- 
clare peace  or  war  objected  to  at 
Bralntree,  890. 

Congregatioiwl  Society  of  Quincy,  new 
cliurch  organixation,  1824. 

Connecticut,  the  Plyrnouth  people  ee- 
tablish  a  trading  station  in.  100;  pa- 
tented to  Lonl  Brooke  and  Lord  Say 
and  Reale,  374. 

Connecticut  River.  898  ;  BHtisli  flotilb^ 
in,  during  war  of  1MI2,  910. 
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I  WUp  in  Mail.,  $n, 

tMem  avoidwl  at  BnlaliM, 

8M-ft;  •tortioMi  to, » tow  |oIb>,  M5; 

pMud^  «<  flu*  for  niadag  oCtUp  Al 

toll  BjJi  910i 

Oowtitutfcm  of  Mmi.,  tm, 
HOT,  (HO,  8U0. 

OonvtntkMk  Bgrttwi,  ITflS,  to 
Britidi  MldlBn  la  Mmi.,  Sf7. 

Oopolawiy  Iphralm.  «<  BraiittoM,  830i 

Oook,  John,  vtcloido,  ^ 

Petort,  S70|  IMM. 

ChtriHlMit,  MohMttt  aUito  hhtnlf  witli 
Um  HamflUMMtto,  83;  midmiwcn  to 
oompaMi  8qiiattto*a  deaili,  Xi-Z  i  quar- 
lela  with  flquanto  and  Hohaiaaitfc,  SS- 
4}  wniniftftTMaful  arniwlitlwi  to  nantiirot 
31;  mouMrof  8quautoaalila^pf,80t 
alarm  at  FWmouth  of  attaok  uoa, 
1022,88;  80. 

OonwL  Boaton,  868. 

1780,801. 
Ootton,  BoT.  Jolm,  citad,  800;  taaohtr 
«<  Boaton  Ohureh, 832. 870;  raaulfe  aC 
hla  alactloa  awmoa,  14181,  871 ;  877 ; 
of  racoaeUiation  oommiltoo  bait 
Dodlajr  and  Winfcltrop,  870;  on  ( 


palllnff  oonfonnltj  to  iatarbrataUopa 
of  Bible,  38G ;  hia  writliiga,  XK) ;  cauae 
of  Anno  llutvliiuaon  coming  to  New 
Knglauil,  3113 ;  liia  acnnoiia,  particnlar> 
ly  conaidured  at  lior  weekly  meetinga, 
3!KS  ;  409,  note ;  lio.r  favorite  nilnlater, 
SUU,  411 ;  hi  the  iiivtiHtii{iitiou  of  Govo- 
nniitM  of  Onico  and  Worka  •iiioation, 
413 ;  Ilia  theological  tciieU,  418 ;  425 ; 
4r>7  ;  attuiiipt  to  detach  liiiu  from  Mm. 
Iliitchinaoii,  4*22;  aubniita  to  tbco- 
l(>Kii-al  hiqniry,  423  ;  takca  laane  with 
WilMOit,  KjSG,  42r>:  nut  In  ayinintliy 
with  hini,  42ti;  diitt  hip^uialiod  by  Anne 
Hut4'hinaon,  iia  under  tiio  Covenant  of 
Grace,  427, 4D2-3, 41)1, 4% ;  at  her  exam- 
luatlon  Dec.  iri3(i,  42t'>-S ;  at  meeting  of 
church  to  rebuke  Wilhoii,  429 ;  engngoa 
In  a  controvcmy  witli  Wintbrop,  1(^, 
43U ;  required  to  ro(tly  to  writttui  quea- 
tioiia,  ib.;  his  relatioiia  with  Anne 
Hutchinson,  1(>37,  ib. ;  the  cautie  of 
contention  lietwccn  her  and  Wilaon, 
43G;  hia  adherciu'e  deaired  by  both 
partiea  In  Aiitinoniinu  controveray, 
ib. ;  contraated  with  Wheelwright, 
t6. ,'  preachea  faat-day  aermon,  Jan. 
Iti37,  437  ;  invites  Wheelwriglit  **  to 
exerciae,"  ib.  ;  -iM ;  diH|ioaeil  to  aluin- 
don  the  colony  bticauae  of  alinn  law, 
H'Ci ;  de«ire  of  Puritan  oldora,  ]<kS7,  to 
rfcoiicilu  him  witli  WilAon,  4(18 ;  the 
etTei:t  on  hia  poaition  in  Koattm  church 
by  Vanu'a  return  to  England,  4(A); 
announcea  Wilaoii'a  conceaalona,  4(i9 ; 
hla  thuologioni  vImwh  eoiiaidered  by 
ay  nod  of  lllS?,  472-4  :  auatained  by 
ayiiotl,  474  ;  preveuta  Uoatou  electora 


fM«i  wmnthn  tipnlrfii  «f  i 
from  Oananri  Court,  47f ;  wgantoJ 
f riaudi  V  to  W]Malwr%lit  nartsr,  M^. 
1687,  480:  atlonda  trialoC  AaM 
HatoMnamh  486;  Ua  oodMon  In  tto 
trial,  4ltt:  496;  oallad  on  for  taat*. 
mony.  487 1  allaot  of  Ua  fwaMmmiy, 


advlaaa  taUng  arma  from 

012;  abandona Mra. HntaMaaon, 814 1 

ripftwtnffta  adnwirtthrw  tolnraonafor 
ilhrfimilfnf  bar  OBI;  In 
oonuBMMjT  of  woamn  BBS,  naia  / 


todjr  of  bar  aft  doaa  U  tn*  day  ^ 

trial,  flS3;  024,  826,081  821;  nHnv- 

nobaat|a  tbat  abn  Jnd  Mad,  880 1 

^^an^i^v  ^^^v  aa^^pn  ^n^nv^^^^rnHnanvm^a^w^^^^HN^VH^  ^^^^a  n 


tba  lamiar  of  tba  mlnoritgr  In 
881;  oSaotongoodnnblloordarof  bit 
mfrmlwfiw  to  nia  aiiHioiltlaa,  Ai  /  la 
L  Hntobinaon*la  ml^ 


■otml 


In  Mra. 


tkm  to  wbaalwrigbt  to  taka  raftma  In 
Bbodo  lafamd.  nO:  UndaridU  wriloa 

668. 061.  nafe.*  atttitdt  ordfaMUIon  off 
TtoupaonaftBraintraa,  1610,  606;  ad* 
mirad  by  Henry  Tlynt,  608;  aooom- 
ponied  to  thia  country  by  Kdmuiid 
Qiilncv,  7U0;  hla  Spiritual  Milk  for 
Ainericaa  Babea,  a  achool  text-book, 
778-0. 
Oouncil  for  New  Bngland,  atyla  of  Tlyu- 
oiith  Gonipaiiy  under  cliarter  of  1((20, 
122 ;  I>avid  Thompeon  agent  of,  I4U2, 
.68;  organised  under  Oorgea  |iat4*ut, 
131 ;  Ita  nieetinga  and  place  of  aaiiie, 
ib.;  want  of  Intermit  of  noble  mem- 
bera  of,  ib. ;  adopta rulua  fur  prote<:tli>u 
of  the  tlBherlea,  132  ;  133,  note  ;  huul- 
equate  reaponae  to  call  of  Robert  Oor- 
gea,  1C22,  137 ;  iU  i>atent  of  land  to 
Weaton,  68;  their  rulea  violated  by 
hlin,     145;    149;    Tliompaon'a    coni- 

fdainta  againat  hlin,  ll(>;  on  Ita  laat 
ega,  1U24,  162-3;  Informed  of  Uor- 
ton*a  olTencea,  1(128,  206;  territory 
granted!  to  Kndicott  by,  200;  difflcuf. 
tiea  with  Maaa.  Comiuiny,  222;  un- 
equal to  exigencica  of  l(i34,  276; 
acheme  for  extendhig  Ita  powera,  ib.  ; 
Ita  poverty,  l(i3S,  290;  aurrendera  pa- 
tent,  1('>35,  283-4;  206;  peUtlona  of 
Aaaociatea  for  tmtenta  In  aeTeralty 
283,  202 ;  298 ;  Morton  In  aervice  of, 
]fi37,  3()1. 

Council  of  the  North,  a  tribunal  of  Eng- 
land, 1U34,  271). 

Court  of  Aaalatanta  of  Maaa.  Bay,  flrat 
meeting  of,  240;  flnea  Kndicott  fur 
beating  Thomaa  Dexter,  2C1 ;  puniah- 
ment  decreed  for  RatclitT,  2I>1 ;  cmaea 
of  nuniahmenta  ordereil  by,  2(>2,  note ; 
deliberatea  on  the  onler  to  return 
diarter,  269 ;  decldea  to  prooraatiuata, 
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a.;  triMMoiioii,9l6;  InpriMnMaad 
floM  hbn,  S18 ;  BteplMrd,  Coles  aad 
Gibbons  Aned  for  drtaUng,  836. 

Court  of  High  CommlMioB,  b^tilih  tri- 
bims]  tinder  Chsries  L,  370. 

Court  of  Kliit*s  Beaeh,  doeisioa  on  leml 
snthority  of  rogral  proclsmstioa,  2^ ; 
qwo  «arrmUo  writ  Sfslmt  Msss.  Bsv 
Compsaj  filed  In,  16»,  201,  2K,  TM, 
801,  802,  808, 804. 

Court  of  St.  Jsmes,  John  Adsms,  U.  B. 
Minister  to,  888;  0.  F.  Adams,  U.  & 
Ministor  to,  067. 

Corensats  of  Orsoe  sad  Works,  Anas 
Hntohlnson's  theoij  of,  402;  482-3; 
disoossed  st  ber  exsmlnstion,  1630, 
420-8;  her  discovery  of,  600:  defined, 
402-0:  subject  of  clerical  Investiga. 
tkm,  413  «l  «ef . ;  presetted  bj  Wlieel- 
wrisht,  fast^ay,  1637,  438  and  at  Mt. 
Wollaston,  476;  472;  OremmiDith 
fined  for  naming  Mbiirters  of  Works, 
442;  Grace  party  sirooff,  Boston 
cbnrch,  447 ;  diacusMd  by  1(37  Synod, 
471;  Nov.  General  Court  undertakes 
toiNir|e  community  of,  479 ;  491 ;  404 ; 
630;  Wintlirop  sees  snamlilcal  ten- 
denoy  of,  668.  See  Antlmoniaa  Con- 
troversy. 

Covenant  of  Qidncy  ohnrch,  749. 

Covenant,  Beotoh,  signed,  1638,  804; 
800. 

Coventry,  Lord,  304. 

Cradock,  Matthew,  Governor,  listens  to 
01«lhain*n  propositions,  214 ;  Imitmrts 
KmHcott  to  mnintaln  poimemfon  of  ter- 
ritory in  New  England,  2ir>;  encour- 
af^nicnt  of  fur-tmdo,  219 ;  2ri9 ;  in 
dofoiioo  of  Mam.  B.iy  cliartor,  1032, 
2(i5;  called  upon  for  charter.  270; 
275 ;  his  influence  in  Privy  Council 
overcome,  278;  tranmnitii  onler  for 
rotnni  of  charter,  1631,279;  282,281, 
2«s291,.'W>l,  317. 

Cranch,  Rlclmnl,  of  Qiiincy*n  anti-pri- 
vateer committee,  17i)3, 900 ;  first  post- 
mauler  of  Quincy,  1795,  801,  904 ;  sug- 
gentti  the  name  for  town  of  Quincy, 
711,  901;  85G;  represents  Bralntree 
in  General  Conrt,  1780,  H89 ;  his  wife 
a  sii^r  of  Mrs.  John  Adams,  904 ;  fa- 
ther of  Justice  William,  ih. 

Cranch,  Judge  William,  at  Salem,  1766. 
677  :  son  of  Richard,  904 ;  reporter  of 
U.  S.  Ri!pn«ne  Conrt,  ih. 

Crane.  Thomas,  library  building  given  to 
Qitinry  in  memory  of,  912 ;  his  career 
and  chararter,  942-3;  911. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  318;  317;  his  rela- 
tions with  Whee|nrri|;ht.  3(;9 ;  with  8ir 
Harry  Vane,  373;  37D;  his  funeral, 
375;  4.'iO,  591,  710. 

Cromwell,  Kirbanl,  dispersion  of  Long 
Parliament,  8Cf). 

CroHby,  Joseph,  his  pew  \p  Rraintree 
meetiufr-honse,  1712,  735;  his  report 
iu  Ash  contention,  832. 


Cnmn  Point  •zpedltloa,  1768, 886;  cap- 
tare  of,  837. 

CnnunMold,  ladtan,  88. 

Cumberfinid,  R.  L,  death  of  WifHam 
Bbiokstone  at,  144,  note. 

Curfew,  at  Qidnoy,  1810-1880, 007. 

CnalUng,  Judge  wiuiaa^  rldfaif  tha  air- 
ettit,mi^8. 

Cnshmaa,  Robert,  1022,  on  detsflotm' 
tlon  of  Mass.  ladlaas,  10;  with  Waa- 
ton  chartars  the  Majikyimr,  47;  hia 
relatlona  with  Weston,  47.48, 60;  lat- 
ter to  Bradford  about  him,  07;  vis- 
its Plymouth  fai  tha  ddp  Fortaaa» 
60, 130 ;  urges  compnaaoa  with  Wa^ 
toii^s  demands.  60 ;  on  territory  graai^ 
ed  to  Robert  Gorges,  131,  note, 

Dagnn,  Mount,  ]Cndioott*s  aama  far 
Merry  Mount,  211. 

Damarlacove  Islands,  visited  by  aMp 
Bparrow,  1022, 61 ;  o3, 64. 

Danforth,  Bamoel,  mlnteter  of  Rosbnyy 
001. 

Danish  aamas  of  Uneolnshlfa  towns, 
860. 

Dsnte,800. 

Davenport,  John,  627 ;  his  leelnra  be- 
fore Boston  dnirch,  1037,  480;  aft 
1637  qrnod,  470;  at  tha  chnroh  trial 
of  Anne  Huteliinsnn,610;  on  oommn- 
nity  of  women,  682,  note  ;  labors  to  oon- 
vinoe  Mrs.  Hutchinson  of  errors,  628 ; 
ersdited  by  ber  with  enlk[htann«nt, 
620;  627 ;  as  a  revivalist,  020. 

Davis,  John,  In  election  of  1830,  002. 

Doscon,  ofllee  of  distinction  in  New 
Kngland,  713. 

Doane,  Charles,  on  conflict  of  1632  over 
Massarhusetta  Ray  charter,  267,  note. 

Decatur.  Stephen,  Captain,  U.  8.  N., 
1812,  breakfasts  with  Josiah  Qnincy, 
911 ;  912. 

Declaration  of  Imlepcndence,  1770, 642 1 
Rraintrce*s  instructions  on,  849 ;  read 
at,  862 ;  entered  on  records  of,  870. 

De  Costa.  F.  B.,  on  Morton  as  s  Church 
of  Rngiand  martjr,  171,  noie. 

Dedham,  John  Allen,  minister,  1640, 
695;  church  at,  607;  718;  726;  its 
meeting-houae  aog-whipper,  746,  note; 
husking  at,  1767,  791 ;  828. 

Deer  in  Bralntree  woods,  924. 

Definitive  treaty  of  peace,  United  Statea 
and  Great  Britain,  signed,  1783,  893. 

Defoe,  Daniel,  on  the  London  plague,  2. 

Delft  Haven,  sailing  of  the  Pllgrima 
from,  47. 

Democratic  party,  Quincy,  916  ft  *^/ 
influence  in  1887  town-meeting,  901 
et  »eq. 

Deniostlienes,  967. 

Derbyshire,  Kngland.  003. 

l^rnier,  Thomas,  ir»15,  explores  coast  of 
N^w  KnKlaiid  and  Newfoundlami,  25; 
takes  Sqnanto  to  Rneland,  ih. :  on  In- 
dian pestilenep,  1619-20,3;  re<leems 
kidnapiied    Indians,   1619,    7;    visits 
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ditlon  to  New  RnKlatul,  2C  ;  gOM  with 
Hohaon  tu  Martha's  VluoyarU  to  find 
guhl,  1C14,  110;  his  ihanctor,  2G-7  ; 
McaiMa  ai  Uartlia's  Vineyard,  '27  ; 
meota  !>oriiit>r,  UWM,  ib. ;  In  attack 
uiH)ii  I>«riu«r  at  Martha's  VhieyarJ, 
uVjO, '27  «. 

K|>i«leiuio  aiaoug  luJiaus,  1G1&-7,  1-4, 
U  12. 

K|)isco|i«icy  in  New  KuKhind,  321  et  teq.  ; 
tai  ;  iai-6  i  of  sliort  duration  at  Wey- 
uioulh,  S42. 

K|>isi*u|tal  Ohurcla,  Draintree,  oppoaed  to 
the  dlvl«iou  of  town,  822;  Its  pro- 
Btamp  Act  Interest,  84()-3 ;  In  Brain- 
tree  vloctioii,  17('iti,  M'i-A  ;  a  tory  hot- 
UhI,  8C0 ;  K5I  :  862  ;  at  Qiiincy,  IKX). 

Kroi'oiae,  i.<ake,  i,  e.  lrtM|uuis,  described 
in  New  KngUsh  Canaan,  301;  314, 
»fl. 

Baaex.  Karl  of,  sent  hy  KUxabetli  to  relluf 
of    llu|{nenots,  ICUl,  1(H> ;   commands 

1  tarty  sunt  out  a^aiuHt  B|Miin,  1597, 
b.  /Ills  conspiracy,  1U7  ;  his  cliaracter, 
ib.  ;  his  r«*hitluns  with  KUiabeth,  ib.  ; 
his  failure  in  Inland,  KM),  ib. ;  his 
Imaaon  couferenn*,  Kubrnary,  llX)l, 
1U8;  his  e&tricalion  itlaiuuH)  by 
Oorgea,  46.  ;  captiiri>d  at  Kssex  House, 
110;  his  trial,  111-12;  effect  of 
(lorgtMi*  leatiniotiy,  16.  ;  his  colkxpiy 
with  hlni,  16.  ;  the  trilHittt  of  Uoryus 
to,  114;  his  imiMiinrity,  116;  the  pro- 
tector of  tbe  Puritans,  Uti;  117;  the 
effect  of  Oorges*  supimmhI  disloyalty, 
ain<mg  the  Puritans  uf  1C21, 12ti  ;  276; 
913;  31(i;  317. 

Kssex  House,  meeting  of  coiupiratonat, 
108,  lOD,  110. 

K(ut(*k,  tt  8;i)(MU  pri\atorr,  870. 

KMlaiiitf,  i'ouiit  a*,  tit  Itobton,  1768,  788. 

Kltcr,  IVlor,  lA  HrHiutrt'C,  843. 

Kiiro|H>,  iH*\t>uto«>iilli  century  thought 
in,  fxlft  //  .«<•»/. 

KustiH,  William,  «'l»»fl«*d  govrruor  of 
MaNmu-hn»«-tl(«,  IS'JI.  I'lf) ;  votu  for  ut 
giilur^.  i7.  .  iMr>. 

Kviiii^rhtal  I'tui^n-^.itional  n*1iKiouH  mv 
rii-ty,    Quin«-y,    l>(ulv|.>t    ihurcli,    lS3i, 

K\iiiIh    family,    ili-m'i'iulanttt    uf    JiMuiiia 

ll«Mi,  7«»r». 
Kvai(N,  William  M.t\u.  II,  7(>r>. 
KxtTftl,  h^lwunl,  voii-H   ut   Quincy  fur, 

UH  goviTnor,  IHH,  \.);'A). 
Kkoommniiioaiion  of  Anno  Hutchinson, 

from  litKstoii  rliiir<-)i.  r>ir>  lt2. 
Kxi'tcr,  l>«>.ui  of,  of  Uii«  ri> mouth  Coui- 

luiiiy  iimlcr  i-liarl<>r  of  lii'.tl,  122. 
Kxotcr,  Kni;lah<l,  Morton  coninnttcd  to 

Jail  in,  UkUI,  2o4l ;  cliurcli  dog-whipiier, 

«44,  tu'te. 
Kictcr,  New  HumpKliirtt,  Kngli&h   enii- 

gruiits,  1(!37,  su|)|»oMi*d  to  hnv<*  settled 

at,  4U)i  1G37,  WlucUright   takes  up 

reMidvuro  at,  482  ;  TkU). 
**  Kx|H!riunco,**    rclit;ium>,    re<iuircd     of 


candidalM  for  church  -  memberahfp, 

753. 
Kaiun-Oeber,  ArabU,  burUl    pUoa   of 

W.  P.  Lunt,  Ml. 
Vaber,  Joseph,  cooper,  Piacataqua  Mt- 

tlement,  655. 
Fairfield,  Connecticut,  John    Hancock 

and  Dorothy  Quiucy  uuuried  at,  1775, 

681. 
Fairfax,  Thomas,  Lord,  captures  Bristol, 

314  ;  protecU  Sir  F.  Gorges,  ib. ;  317. 
Falkland,  Lord,  ahiiu  ai  battU  of  New- 

bury,  313. 
Farmers  of  New  England,  importanoo 

of,  in  shaping  the  state,  71'2;  hablta 

of  aavhig,  w. ;  on  equality  with  gentry 

and  clergy,  713 ;  send  sons  to  college, 

ib. 
Farm  School   Island,  first  occupied  by 

David  Tliouipson,  101. 
Farm-hands,  supplied  with  drink  rationa, 

700. 
Fast -day,   1C37,    Boston,   sermon,   by 

Wheelwright,  437-10;  effect  of,  441- 

60 ;  480 ;  ilouut  Wolkaton,  603 ;  1G69, 

to  restore  habits  of  simple  life,  802. 
Faxon,  Azariah,  manifesto  of  Sept.  178G, 

006. 
Faxon,  Henry  H.,  of  Quincy,  advocate 

of  toUl  absthience,  077-0  ;  070;  001. 
Faxon   fiiniily,  in  Braintreo  town  rec* 

ords,  07C. 
Foderalist    imrty,  Quincy  duvoted    to, 

000 ;  016,  iM6. 
Fun  hamlets,  England,  names  of  Danlah 

origin,  300. 
Ferrol,    Knglish    expedition    to,   1597, 

lOG. 
Perries  acroaa  Neponset  river,  GGO,  C72. 
Feudal  system,  projected  for  America, 

Cir>l. 
Ffinih,   ,  master  of  French  vessel, 

killed  by  Indinus  in  Boston  Bay,  7. 
Pint  money,  1780,  883. 
KidtUe  in  Bruintrt>e  choir,  741. 
Kiel<l,  FUienezer,  of  Braintree,  17G6,S4S. 
FicM,  Jolt,  a  privateer,  in  Plymouth  Jail, 

17JSI,  87'.». 
Fiel.U,  William,  of  Braintree,  1728,  de- 

rlinen  oMIi-u  4>f  rontitalilu,  825. 
Killli  iiKiiianliy,  [tint. 
Kiniin«-fN  of  tiiu  Kcvuhitiou,  bH:(-6. 
Fin<-li,  Sir   John,  promoteM  sliip-muney 

tax.  wliLMiie,  205. 
PirearntM,  trade  in,  forbidden  by  King, 

iri2J,    \\Ki ;    supplied    to   Indians    by 

Morton,   ih.  ;  the  evil  effect  of,  100 ; 

nnmU'r  in  )H>iiseH«iou  of  Indians,  lti27, 

2(K>;  trudu   in,  carried  on  by  Morton, 

244. 
Fimt  Colony,  afterwards  called  London 

Company,  incorporuted  lUHi,  118. 
Fi^h  ill  Monatiipiot  Hiver,  173(>,  cause  of 

contention  at  Braintree,  831-4. 
Fislier,  Port,  see  Port  Pi^her. 
PibhericK,  rehtrictions  on  Ikinks  of  New- 
foundland,  ill    1020,    Plymouth   Coui- 
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Dwellings,  at  BnintrM,  Mvtntorailh 
oeiitii^,  680-4. 

Dyer,  Mary,  a  mflllMr  at  London.  648 ; 
foilowor  of  Mn.  HntehliMon,  fi3SI,5l8 ; 
remoTea  to  Rhodo  Island,  6tf ;  bo> 
Gomaa  a  Qnaker,  ib. ;  1600,  aeaka  por- 
awvtlonat  Boaton,  <6.  ,*  lapeneeutMl, 
406,  note,  400-10,  note;  arreatod  ami 
baniahad,  MO  ;  retnma  again  to  Boa* 
ton,  ib, ;  irapriMNwd  and  aentenoed  to 
dftatta,  ib.  ;  accomnuilaa  WIllianiRob- 
inaon  and  Marmaauko  Btephanaon  to 
th«  aeaffold,  SCO;  compellod  by  foroe 
to  laaTO  Boaton,  ib. ;  retuma  to  Boih 
ton,  and  hanged,  661 ;  beHaved  to 
liava  reoeiTod  dWiiie  punfahment,  880. 

Dyor,  William,  hnsbana  of  Mary,  618. 

Dymntery,  cbronie,  epidenilo  of  1776b 
891,802. 

Knger,  Thomaa,  miniater  of  Chrlit 
Charch,  Braintree,  1713-14,  023;  bla 
proteat  agalnat  taxing  Bplaropalfaina 
for  aupport  of  town  mhtiater,  034; 
hia  chararter,  624-6. 

Rant  Boaton,  formerly  Noddto*a  Uaad, 
193 ;  aettlera  at.  821. 

RaaUiara.  Maaa.,  81,  64,  GS. 

Edgar,  of  Englmd,  law  forbidding  doga 
woA  awlne  in  cburcbea,  746,  moie, 

Killct  of  Nantes,  248,  fu4e. 

Bdinburgh,  St.  Qllea*  Church,  rejection 
of  Land's  liturgy,  300, 802. 

Kilncation  in  New  KnirUmi,  766-82. 

Ktlwanl  VI.  of  RiikIaimI,  21H,  nair, 

K«lwanls,  Jonnthan,  his  Influence  in 
Nflw  Kiifftniul,  798;  his  rrllRlous  re- 
▼Ivftl  at  Northampton,  1736,  740. 

Egnrton,  Thoman,  lord  chancellor,  at- 
tempts to  prevent  the  Rraex  treason, 
108 ;  confliie<l  at  RMex  House,  ib. ; 
liberated  by  Gorfres,  109-11. 

Election,  annual  charter,  1G37 ;  aer- 
Kcaiits  refuse  eacort  to  Winthrop,  401. 

RIections  held  in  nieetlng-houaes,  743. 

Rliot,  John,  reference  to  Hugh  I*f?tent, 
37D ;  430 ;  attends  trinl  of  Anne  llutcb- 
itison,  480  :  his  evidence,  41^2 ;  G07 ; 
takes  oath,  fh. ;  625 ;  CO?  ;  takes  part 
in  persecuting  her  after  her  confes* 
siou,  52G ;  charges  her  with  lle«,  520. 

RliKaheth,  of  England,  45;  send*  Gorges 
to  relief  of  Hugucnotm  1501,  100  ;  her 
relations  with  Ksaex,  107  ;  sends  Pop- 
ham  and  Rgerton  to  prevent  his  insiir> 
rectlonary  proj«»ct,  108;  her  entima« 
ttonof  tie  plot,  110;  110;  218,  no/f; 
313;  310;  her  grants  of  land  in 
America,  (551. 

RIIIh,  George  K.,  cited  a<*  to  synoils,  408; 
an  to  Wintlirop'a  cniidnrt  of  trial  of 
Amie  Hntrliinson,  4S8,  note. 

Rniigrantn  to  colonial  New  England, 
nationality  of,  0'2'J. 

Ruiii;r.itinii  from  (lid  to  New  Engl.ind, 
limit  of,  G.Stl,  *»'_''J. 

Rn<li<ol(,  John,    155;  ai riven,   1(>28,  at 


Baton,  900;  mtent  of  bk  tiiltwy, 
ift.,*  hia  application  for  land  tbioo^ 
Earl  of  Warwick,  210 1  liewa  dowa 
lIorton*a  May-poto,  211 ;  colla  ■ottto. 
ment  Mount  I>agoii,  fSw;  Ida  gnat 
conteated  by  Ooiiea,  218;  iuataliiad 
bv  tbe  King,  ib. ;  mnroilta  ■■menwiit 
at  Miahawum,  217;  ancoonMna  it, 
218;  hia  fnr-trado  policy,  210;  o»- 
cowagoB  tobacco  growliur,  220;  221; 
calla  a  general  court  at  flaleai  to  eo*- 
aider  dUBcultlea  with  Um  oMor  oolo> 
Bista,  225 ;  statement  (rf  Morton  aa  to 
hia  intolerance,  ift.  ,*  called  by  Morton, 
Captain  Uttlowortb,  228;  hia  effort  to 
arreat  Morton,  ift. ;  stayed  by  famine 
and  aickneas  at  Salem,  1020-80,  ift. ; 
refuaea  to  reeeive  Ker.  Ralph  Smith 
aa  a  settler  at  Balein,  230 ;  attenda  the 
trial  of  Morton,  1(»),  *M  ;  hia  actioM 
reapecting  Morton  discussed,  246 ;  240, 
280 ;  tlie  Beverity  of  a  Judgment  miti- 
gated, 267 ;  260 ;  beata  Thomaa  ]>ez- 
ter,  200 ;  hia  excuae,  Ik  /  fined  thero- 
for,  261 ;  337 ;  hia  affair  wltli  RatcUff. 
201 ;  hi  tlie  caaea  of  peraona  pmriahea 
hv  Court  of  Aasiatanta, 202.  note;  oat 
of  liarm*a  way,  279 ;  mutllatea  royal 
banner,  1634,  287;  206;  offldatea  at 
marriage  of  wiUkm  Bteckatona,  824 ; 
watchea  to  arrest  Morton,  1644,  840 ; 
317,  364 ;  major-general  of  Maasaeba- 
aetta  Bay  forcee,  380 ;  Doyle^a  opinion 
of,  378,  note;  hia  rea«ling  eonflned  to 
theological  dlwitilsitioiui,  300;  pnta 
inotimi  for  removal  of  General  Court 
to  Cambridge,  450 ;  chosen  member  of 
council  for  life,  465;  479;  aits  with 
Winthrop  at  trial  of  Anne  Hutchinson, 
487 ;  4^4  ;  f/O ;  his  attitude  towarda 
Cotton,  at  trial.  61 1 ;  549;  651 ;  mouth- 
piece of  Hugh  Peters,  672;  his  coro- 
ftany  called  Re|Miratists,  608 ;  contempt 
or  Coggeshall,  495. 

England,  prosperity  under  Charles  I., 
SS)9;  importance  of  peace  to,  ib.; 
civil  war,  1G88,  313 ;  miserable  state 
of  church  cause  of  fast-day  in  New 
England,  1(>37,437  ;  817  ;  government 
unfriendly  to  Puritan  enterprise,  660 ; 
intellectual  condition  of,  seventeenth 
century,  5W» ;  war  with  France,  041  ; 
042 ;  comiue«t  of  Canada,  041  ;  war 
with  Spain,  1718,  703  ;  influence  of  ita 
institutions  u|ion  thoM  of  New  Eng- 
land, 815;  its  commercial  forms  fol- 
lowed, ih.  ;  limit  of  emigration  to 
colonial  New  England  from,  022  ;  Par- 
liament, origin  traced  to  Haltic  scttle- 
menta,  980. 

Englinh,  a«lventurer«,  typified  by  Wea- 
ton,  45;  Kporta  and  games  in  New 
Knjrlan.l.  171»  «1. 

EnliKtnionta  for  Revolutionary  army, 
dinirnltios,  S70 :  87:^,  875  9,  HI*?. 

EfMMiow,  Indian  «*ai»tiir<Ml,  21,  note  ;  in- 
(InrcK  (iori^cH   in  WA  I  t«>  hmmI  an  rv|to- 
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dition  to  New  England,  26  ;  goM  with 
Hobnon  to  Martlm^s  Vineyanl  to  find 
gold,  1614,  110;  his  character,  aU-7  ; 
eacapea  at  Marttia*«  Vineyard,  27 ; 
meeta  Deriuer,  IGIU,  ib.;  in  attack 
upou  Dermer  at  Marlba'a  Vineyard, 
16!>0,  27-8. 

Epidemic  among  Indiana,  1C1&-7,  1-4, 
9-12. 

Bpiacopacy  In  New  England,  321  el  seq.  ; 
631 ;  63i-6 ;  of  abort  duration  at  Wey- 
mouth, 312. 

Spiacopal  Church,  Braintree,  oppoaed  to 
the  dlviaion  of  town,  822;  ita  pro- 
Btawp  Act  interest,  840-3 ;  in  Brain- 
tree  election,  17GG,  843-4 ;  a  tory  hot- 
bed, 860 ;  851  ;  862  ;  at  Quincy,  030. 

Erocoiae,  Lake,  i.  e.  Iroquoia,  deacribed 
in  New  Eugliah  Canaan,  301;  314, 
314. 

Baaex,  Earl  of,  sent  by  Eliiabeth  to  relief 
of  Ifuguenota,  15i)l,  lUC;  commauda 
party  aent  out  against  Spain,  1507, 
ib.;  hiaconapiracy,  107  ;  hia character, 
^.  ;  his  relatione  with  Kliiabeth,  ib.  ; 
hia  failure  in  Ireland,  1600,  ib. ;  hia 
treaaon  conference,  February,  ICOl, 
108;  his  eitrication  iilaiuiud  by 
Oorgea,  ih.  ;  captured  at  Essex  Uousa, 
110;  his  trial,  111-12;  effect  of 
Qor^jeH*  tetttinioiiy,  ih.  ;  his  colltxpiy 
uith  iiini,}6.  ;  thu  liibtittt  of  Ooigos 
to,  114;  liiH  )Mi|tul:trity,  115;  tlio  |»ro- 
tectur  of  the  Puritans,  IIC;  117;  the 
effect  of  Oor^'cs'  toUppOKt'J  disloyalty, 
anions  the  Piirituns  of  1G21, 120  ;  275; 
313;  310;  317. 

Esttex  UouMC,  uioeting  of  conspirators  at, 
108,  109,  110. 

EH»ex,  u  S:ileni  privateftr,  879. 

EMtaing,  Count  <!',  at  IJobton,  1758,  788. 

Elter,  Peter,  of  Braintree,  843. 

Enrupi',  S4^venteenth  century  thought 
in,  5<i5  f/  .u"'/. 

En.stis,  William,  eh-cteil  governor  of 
Miihiuu-hnwfttH,  lS'll,yi5;  vote  for  at 
Quincy,  ib.  :  IH5. 

Evangelical  Cun(;rr^':itional  religiouM  m>- 
cicty,  Quincy,  huildii  church,  1S31, 
W'My 

KvailH  family,  tlitnccuJanth  of  J«>anna 
Hoar,  7«>r». 

KvuitH,  Willian)  Maxw»ll,  70r>. 

K\4'rctt,  I'^lward,  votes  at  Quincy  for, 
as  govi-rnor,  U4H,  iK'iO. 

Exconinuutication  of  Anne  Hutchinson, 
from  Ito.st«)n  churcli,  Gir>-3'J. 

Exeter,  Uean  of,  of  tiiu  Plymouth  Com- 
pany uutler  rhurtiT  of  iG'Jd,  I'J'J. 

Exeter,  Ku^'lan«l,  Morton  committed  to 
jail  in,  KhM),  !.!r>0;  cliurcli  dog-M-hi|>|)er, 
74  4,  note. 

Exeter,  New  Hamphhire,  Englihh  en»i- 
granta,  1('>37,  suppoKeil  to  have  settled 
at,4(iO;  lG^i7,  Wheelwright  takes  up 
resilience  at,  4«'2  ;  531). 

*'  Experience,"    religions,    required     of 


candidates  for  church  -  memberahlp, 

753. 
Baioii-Oeber,  ArabU,  burial    {dace   of 

W.  P.  Lunt,  641. 
Faber,  Joseph,  cooper,  Piacataqua  let- 

tlemeut,  656. 
Fairfield,  Connecticut,  John    Hancock 

and  Dorothy  Quincy  married  at,  1775, 

681. 
Fairfax,  Thomas,  Lord,  captures  Bristol, 

314  ;  protecU  Sir  F.  Oorgea,  ib. ;  317. 
Falkland,  Lord,  ahiiu  at  battU  of  New- 

bury,  313. 
Farmers  of  New  England,  importance 

of,  in  ahaping  the  state,  712 ;  liabita 

of  aavlug,  ib. ;  on  equality  with  gentry 

and  clergy,  713 ;  send  aona  to  college, 

i6. 
Farm  School   Island,  first  occupied  by 

David  Thompson,  101. 
Farm-hands,  aupplied  with  drink  rations, 

700. 
Fast -day,  1G37,    Boston,    sermon,    by 

Whet-lwriffht,  437-10;  effect  of,  441- 

60 ;  489 ;  llount  WolUston,  603 ;  1659, 

to  restore  hablta  of  aimple  life,  802. 
Faxon,  Axariah,  manifesto  of  Sept.  178G, 

905. 
Faxon,  Henry  H.,  of  Quincy,  advocate 

of  total  abstinence,  077-0  ;  079;  001. 
Faxon   family,   in   Braintreo  town  rec- 
ords, 07C>. 
Feileralibt    party,  Quincy  devoted    to, 

009 ;  015,  045. 
Fen  hamlets,  England,  names  of  Danish 

origin,  309. 
Ferrol,    English    expedition    to,    1597, 

106. 
Ferries  across  Neponset  river,  6C9,  G72. 
Feudal  system,  projected  for  America, 

051. 
Ffinch,   ,  master  of  French  vessel, 

killed  by  Indians  in  Boston  Bay,  7. 
Fint  money,  1780,  883. 
Fiddle  in  Braintree  choir,  741. 
Field,  Khenezer,  of  Braintree,  17C6,  843. 
Field,  Juh,  n  privateer,  in  Plymouth  jail, 

17«1,  H71). 
Fields,  William,  of  Braintree,  1728,  de- 

t-lineH  olllce  of  coiihtuhlu,  8'.!5. 
Kiflh  nionunhy,  {AZ*. 
KiiiiUiceH  of  the  Ite volution,  bK(-5. 
Finch,   Sir   .l«)hn,  promotes  shipinoney 

tax  scheme,  'J05. 
Fue.irms,  trade  in,  forbidden  by  Kinp, 

Ki'J'J,    I'Jf);    supplied     to   Indians    by 

Mort«>n,  ih.  ;  the  evil  eflect  of,  I'.Kl; 

nundx'r  in  i>ossesbion  of  Indians,  lit??, 

1'<K» ;  trade   in,  carried  on  by  Morton, 

244. 
FiiHt  Colony,  afterwards  called  London 

Company,  inoor[>orated  KUKi,  118. 
Fihh  in  llonatit|uot  Itivcr,  173(1,  cause  of 

contention  at  Braintree,  831-4. 
Fi.sher,  Fort,  see  Fort  Fihher. 
Fibheiics,  restrictiiuis  on  Banks  of  New- 

fuuntlland,   in   ICi'JO,    Plymouth   Coni- 
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puiy  charter,  123;  North  Athintlo 
coast,  pruUwtion  of,  1(J22|  132;  133| 
note. 

Hake,  Anna,  (latight«r  of  Rer.  ThomtM 
Bhepanl,  widow  of  Daniel  QtUncy, 
■eootid  wife  of  Mosea,  016. 

FUke,  MoMct,  made  tniniater  of  Brain- 
tree  ohurcli,  1C72,  Oi)7;  hia  family 
connections  and  children,  GOO;  G13; 
613 ;  G14 ;  hia  aecond  wife,  G15,  707 ; 
023 ;  hia  salary,  G42 ;  G03 ;  hla  pew  in 
meeting-hoiue,  1700.  735;  748;  hia 
records  of  church  disoipline,  7M-8; 
7»X>;  821;  8*22. 

Fitcher, ,  aucceeds  Baadell  in  com- 

maud  of  U  ollaaton*a  aettlement,  1G8 ; 
Morton  anpersedes  him,  1G2G,  174; 
not  mentioned  br  Morton,  174,  note; 
takns  mfn^e  at  Wessaguanet,  175. 

Pleat  jirison,  Wiiuilow*a  contlnemont  In, 
loarf,  2K2,  M-l. 

Flint,  Hnnry,  see  Flynt,  Henry. 

Flora,  M.ty-day  revela  a  surTival  of  the 
worship  of,  1R2. 

Florence,  Italy,  plague,  1. 

Flushing,  f<ong  Island,  UnderhlU'a  resl- 
dnnre  at,  GThS,  notf. 

Flyut,  Uorothy,  "  l>orothy  Q.*'  the  wife 
of  Kfimimd  Quincy,  4th,  G06  ;  her  de* 
scomiants,  7('2. 

Flynt,  Henry,  Rrst  teacher  Dralntree 
church,  r>80;  ordaiaod,  KVIO,  GOG; 
made  minister  of  same,  1G59,  003 ; 
duration  of  minintry,  748 ;  accoinit  of 
his  life,  C!nL') :  on  probation  liocausn  of 
a«llirronfe  to  Whoelwrlijht,  ih. ;  his 
wife,  Martjprv  H(.ar,  fVH;  7i»5:  liin  de- 
siomlantM,  U»r>;  ('.13;  017;  his  List 
will,  0K\. 

Flynt,  IIiMiry  [2d],  sou  <»f  Joniafi,  gran«l- 
sou  of  Hov.  Henry,  tutor  at  H.irv.ard, 
04)5;  his  Hi.irarto'r,  «)«; ;  iiiii  jouruoy 
to  rortsnuMith,  17r»r»,  (T77,  7S7. 

Flynt,  Josiali,  kou  of  lit^v.  IliMiry,  father 
of  "  DorotliyQ.,"  »Vf;  rnnill.ite,  for 
ministry  at  Braintree,  ("■(Hi;  a«:ccpts 
call  J\t  I)<>r«'li«*«t4T,  007 ;  liis  name 
({iv<*u  to  ci"''u«dion,  1(^2. 

Folk-niotp.  tlM'ory  of  •Icrivation  of  town- 
nu'«^tinR  from,  SI  I ;  8)5. 

Foo^l.  in  colonial  New  England,  0S5-6; 

Fort  itupicfinp,  RTi. 

Fort  FiHiicr,   N(»rtli  Cirolina,  captured 

by  (Ji'Ofrul  Trrry,  7i>."». 
Fort    Williiun     Henry,    capitulation   of, 

1757,  Kan.  s7r». 

Fortress  Monroe,  Va.,  OH'i. 

Fortiini',  «liip  Hont  to  Now  Kufjland  by 
Weston,  July,  ir.-'l,  IS;  her  arrival, 
N(»v.,  [Vt  \  retnrnn  to  Kii|;lan<l  with 
cnrRo  of  nkiiis,  'V5 ;  IS;  hriiif^n  Cusli- 
ni.TU  nu>\  Tr  •\Or«',  HVJ-J,  I.'U) 

Fourth  of  .Inly,  r»<h'l>rnti<>n,  (Jnincy, 
ISid,  O.H);  .lav  of  .lohn  AilaniH*  denth, 
ih. 

Fourth  Kepinient,  Maiw.  Militia,  IHVi. 


Fox,  0«org«,  voyage  from  Newport  to 
New  York,  1072,  5U8. 

Fox,  Thomas,  punished  by  Ooart  of  A»> 
sistonts,  2it2,  nofe. 

Foxcroft,   Rev.    ,  of  Boston  Flril 

Church,  Driant's  alluaiou  to,  030 ;  hla 
reply,  ib. 

France,  270;  47G;  oolonlal  wars  with, 
012 ;  war  with  Enghuid,  041;  642 ;  war 
with  Great  Britain,  1703,  006 ;  intel- 
lectual condition  of,  eeventeenth  cen- 
ttiry,6GG;  GG7. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  prediction  aa  to 
increase  of  population  In  America, 
G80;  friend  of  Joaiah  Qaincy,  lit, 
701. 

Frederick  II.  of  Pnlaah^  874. 

Freeman,  Edward  A.,  on  dog  law  of  Ed- 
gar, 746,  note. 

Freemen  in  Mass.,  church  •  mombera 
only,  miUl  1003,  747. 

Free-soil  party,  conrentlon,  1818,  Buf- 
falo, 006 ;  vote  of,  at  Quincy,  966 ;  ita 
influence,  ib. ;  Ita  strength  at  Quincy, 
067. 

French  emigranta  to  colonial  Maaaachu* 
setts,  022. 

French,  encroachments  of,  on  Plymouth 
colony,  1G34,  290 ;  a  pretext  made  by 
Mass.  Bay  for  not  returning  charter, 
300. 

,  fleet  at  Boston,  1778,  788. 

,  traders  in  Boston   Bay,  6 ;   at- 

tackp<l  by  ludinus,  7-8 ;  vessel  cap* 
tures  one  of  Oornos*  under  Captain 
JohnHinith,  ir.lfi,  119. 

-,  war,  Uj\X\  Braintrco's  contribu- 


tion of   men  to,   WO;  burden  of,  on 
Now  Englan.l,  8-27;   836-7;   of  1741, 

I04. 

French,  Samuel,  of  Dralntree,  023. 

Frien<i8liip,  veHsci,  men  fined  for  drink- 
in  jj  on,  .ViT*, 

Frieslaud,  village  moots  of,  980. 

Fuller,  Dr.  SiTniie],  takes  care  of  tho 
sick  of  Weston's  company,  G|  ;  on 
condition  of  wttlers  at  Charle«town, 
K'kTO,  23C ;  314  ;  death  fnmi  small-|w>x, 
1031,3. 

Fur  trade,  conserved  to  nymouth  Com- 
pafiy,  in  clLart-er  of  in'2H,  l'23-4;  Mor- 
U»i  eng.igcH  in,  101 ;  the  profits  of, 
\W  ;  lfnp<»rt.ince  to  tho  Blasn.  Com- 
pany, '2ir» ;  policy  to  make  it  a  govern- 
ment nionoi>oly,  '219. 

Furnace  Hro<>k,  Ilraiutree,  site  of  iroo- 
work^  9-23. 

Ftirnitnro  in  Now  F.ugland,  084. 

Oage,   Oenernl   Tliomn«,    takes  i>owder 

from  Chnrlo^town,  1774,  WiO ;  alarm 
cnused  |i\  bin  fornRlnij  pr»rtie«,  R.'V»-7  ; 
rr«««tor«'«  NanfT'kr't  lighthouw,  de- 
Rtroyo.l  by  tnilitlrv,  1775,  8f»l  ;  rctunl 
to  Knql.in.l,  iiC,\. 

(Japrr, ,  OOP  of    Wintbrop's  party, 

death  of,  KkV), '2;W. 
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OiUleriM  in  New  Biiglaiid  meetiug- 
liounea,  TM. 

Games  and  airarta  frowned  upou  in  New 
Bti){laud,  179-81. 

Oardiiier,  Bir  Chriittoplier,  tlie  atory  of, 
250-8;  aasuiued  to  be  Gorges'  agent, 
252 ;  lii«  female  cumitaiiion,  ib. ;  liia 
reaaoiui  for  coiuiiig  to  America,  253 ; 
Ills  marriage  relationa,  ib. ;  General 
Court  orders  liis  return  to  Kaglaud, 
2&I ;  eaca|)ea  from  officers  aeut  to  ar* 
rest  liim,  ib. ;  finds  place  of  conceal- 
ment in  tlia  forest,  ib, ;  his  hiding- 
place  revealed  by  Indians,  256;  cap* 
tured,  ib.  :  taken  to  Boston,  250  ;  his 
letters  opened  by  WintUrou,  257 ;  in 
favor  at  Boston,  257 ;  251) ;  Wfhthrop*s 
policy  towards,  258;  goes  to  Maine, 
ib. ;  obtains  mitigation  of    RatclifTs 

fmnishmeut,  2G1 ;  witness  for  Gorges 
n  attack  on  Mass.  Bay  charter,  1G32, 
263  e/  seq.  ;  disappears  from  history, 
2G8 ;  275  ;  283 ;  321 ;  cited  in  charges 
against  Morton,  34C ;  582  ;  030. 

G-irdiner,  Lady,  wife  of  Sir  Christopher, 
253. 

Gardiner,  Stephen,  Bisiiop  of  Winches- 
ter, 251. 

Gates,  Horatio,  on  **  dreaming  deacons  *' 
in  army,  88G;  defeated  at  Camden, 
1780,  8U1. 

G;iy,  Et>6iiezer,  nuniHter  of  Hinghain, 
serinon  on  aubnuKiiiou  to  Stamp  Act, 
810. 

Oiza,  211. 

(JiuMr.H,  .fonny,  atory  of  Htool-tli rowing 
at  St.  (1  ilea',  300. 

Ouiier.lI  Court  of  riyuioiitli,  Oldham 
nii'l  Lyford  tried  for  contipiracy,  1024, 
1H7,  188. 

Gi>ii«*.r;il  Court,  see  Matia.  Buy,  General 
Court. 

Couni.sou,  Au<-iunt,  n])]H>int(Ml  receiver 
of  Thomoa  Will  ford's  cllecitt,  337. 

0(>'>r(;u  I.  of  England,  war  with  Spain, 
1718,  703. 

Ocoruf,  vo-saol  of  Ma.s3.  Co.,  hrin(;in(|;  8ct- 
tU>r«,  arriveu  st  Sahui,  lO'jO,  'Jl7. 

CJ-.'orjjii'a  1m1:uiiI,  Kotilou  H  ly,  177<>,  84»7. 

G«;riniiu  onti^rauts  to  M  iHa:ichub4it(s, 
17ri_',  DJ2  ;  deatreudaula  of,  ib.  ;  9'J3. 

Gi^ruiantown,  Braintri'e,  alariu  from 
Britiiih  foragiu);  party,  1775,  K*"*?  ;  colo- 
nial militia  atationed  at,  800  ;  801 ; 
^laaa  works  at,  IfJl. 

Germany,  the  miaerable  state  of  its 
rhurchea  a  cauao  of  faat-day  in  New 
Ku^land,  1037,  -137  ;  aeventeonth  cen- 
tury intellectual  condition  of,  500 ; 
theory  of  derivation  of  town-ineuting 
from  "Tun"  of,  814  ;  815. 

Gerry,  Klbriil^e,  010. 

Gibbon>4,  AnibroM',  of  I'lHiMtuqua,  'XA. 

Gib»K)M»,  Capt.  Edw:«nl,  3:VJ,  note  ;  313; 
his  ht'<ry  in  Nc-w  Kn>.'l  oi<l,  'XA  ;  «ine  of 
tbu  Mt.  Woll  t.Hltiii  Company,  iU.  ;  bis 
conversion,   355  OO  ;    hia   conduct    at 


Balem,  3SG ;  fined  for  disorderly  b»> 
luivior,  ib. ;  marries,  ib  ;  captain  of 
Boston  train-band,  357 ;  suspected  of 
piracy,  ib. ;  his  wonderful  deliver- 
Auce,  858 ;  involved  in  La  Tour*a 
schemes  in  Acadh^  1&I5,  ib;  enter- 
tains him  at  Boston,  ib. ;  his  resi- 
dence, ib.  ;  in  command  of  BuHolk 
regiment,  ib.  ;  his  later  military  ser- 
vices, 35U;  Mather's  account  of  hia 
ctuuacter,  3G0 ;  visit  to  Aquidueck  to 
warn  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  companions, 
637 ;  Underhill  his  guest,  1640;  668; 
major-general  of  Maaaachusetta,  1GI6, 
in  Indian  war,  828. 

Gift,  the  ship,  243. 

Glaivow,  Scotch  General  Assembly, 
1038,  convened  at,  300 ;  Uidversity  of, 
makes  Cotton  Mather,  D.  D.,  030. 

Glaas  works  at  Germaiitowu,  Braiutree, 
024. 

Gloucester,  England,  Charles  Hoar, 
slierifT  of,  704 ;  700. 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  Lyford  settles  on  site 
of,  190  ;  34G,  912 

Gooch,  Dr.  Barnabv,  treasurer  of  Coun- 
cil for  New  EnglaiKl,  1622 ;  his  shimo 
of  New  Bnglaud,  drawn  at  Oreeuwicli, 
139. 

Gooch,  Joseph,  by  intrigues  takes  com- 
mand uf  Snilolk  regiment  from  John 
Quincy,  1742,  708;  715;  offer  of  cap- 
t'\lncy  to  John  Adams,  Ist,  declined, 
708,715. 

Gookin,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  John  Kliot, 
Jr.,  marriea  l<^lniund  Qnincy,  3<1,  701. 

Oookina,  Daniel,  rcmovea  from  Virginia 
to  New  Englaml,  590. 

Gorgo^kua,  a  city  founded,  1C42,  by  Sir 
F.  Gorgea  in  Maine,  judicial  procedure, 
311. 

Gorgea  family,  their  troubles  with  Maine 
pitent,  310 ;  they  eell  the  same,  ib. 

Gorgea,  Lord  Edward,  council  meeting, 
1035,  at  Ilia  houMe,  for  rediviaion  of 
New  England,  283 ;  territory  allotted 
to,  283;  051,  052. 

Gorgea,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Sir  Ferdi- 
nand o,  315. 

Uorgea,  Sir  Ferdinando,  his  history  and 
character,  105-0  ;  310-20;  at  the  siege 
of  Sluya,  1587,  KK}  ;  at  siege  of  Paris, 
15S9,  ib.  ;  aent  to  aid  of  Huguenots, 
1591,  ib.  ;  ataiege  of  Roohelle,  317  ;  re- 
fuaea  to  give  up  the  Neptune  to  Kicho- 
lieu,  ib.  ;  at  aiege  of  Kouen,  100;  mili- 
Liry  governor  of  Plymouth,  England. 
ib. ;  aent  with  Easex  in  ex|>edition 
againat  Spain,  1597,  ib.  ;  a  friend  and 
partia;in  of  Ea.<icx,  107  :  concerned  in 
the  Iviaex  treason,  lOOl,  ib.  ;  his  un- 
Buccesaful  scliemo  to  extricate  Esaex, 
107-10  ;  Ilia  uxaniin  itifin  and  testi- 
mony at  trial,  111-14;  Iiih  tribute  to 
K'ihex,  115;  iH-lieve'l  by  Piirit^ma  to 
have  b«-trayt;tl  biiii,  lli>;  relcriMxl  from 
priaon  by  Jume^  1.,  117  ;  and  restored 
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to  Ms  pcMltioBof  Oowaor  of  Vtfm- 
oath,  <k;  oeenlMl  wltli  oclMMato 
ouuGornlnc  AmornAf  fli  /  tafcM  wmmt 
hki  protocuon  IndiMM  eurriod  tebf- 
kod  bf  WcgraHWth,  <k  ;  cMed  m  to 
6qiiaiito*B  oytoro  and  euiClTltjr,  S8-4, 
fli0lM,  46;  ralatUMM  with  PophMB, 
117 ;  with  hfaa  obtafaM  royal  patonto 
for  ookmlMtioii  hi  AnMneo,  1606-7| 
117-18 :  ottaohw  hhnMlf  to  tho  Plj»- 
ooth   ComiNuiy,   118;   Ui  flnt  ex- 

luuOi  to.  {  m  coo  ooBcroi  oi  oohn 
pany*  Ift.  /  Mo  ropuilu  oa  Ui  por- 
tion, 119 ;  ooattnofls  Ms  tnidfaiff  and 
exploring  Tontaree  to  America,  160S- 
ao,  ib.;  aenda  Tcaael  to  llartha*a 
Vin^rard,  1614,  O.  /  161S,  aenda  out 
Teaaei  under  eonmaad  of  Ca|itafai 
John  Smith,  ifr./  want  of  aooeeaa  of 
hln  TAiitanM,  110-90;  hia  knowledge 
of  New  Knsiand,  120;  ito  otroneoua 
cinracter,  tb. :  1020,  oMabia  dmtor 
anperaeding  that  of  Ftjaonth  Con- 
iMuiy,  121 ;  hia  aaaodatea  onder  duun- 
ior,  122;  hia  «tgaeity  hi  aelectioa  of 
tlMiii,  124 ;  the  tonltory  granted  by 
new  charter,  16.  /  charter  aanlled  m 
Virginia  Company,  ifr. ;  la  aoatirfned, 
126:  the  adrautMo  of  the  Puritan 
eataUlahment  to,  ift.  /  Ma  difUcnttv  In 
nerauading  aettlera  to  go  to  Hew  nig* 
land,  ib.  ;  laauea  a  patnit  to  the  Plyni- 
oath  coloalsta,  ib. ;  Ignorant  of  the 
Puritan  expedition,  12G;  hladifllcnltlea 
with  tite  Kngliah  Parllaiiipnt  of  IG21, 
ib. ;  miramoned  to  answer  charge*  of 
the  Virginia  Comfmny,  127 ;  Rir  Rd- 
wnnl  Coke'ii  diniilce  of,  120^-7  ;  Ids  ex- 
nniinntion  lief  ore  tlie  lloune  of  Gom- 
rnonn  of  l(i21,  127-^;  hit  annwera  in 
ilie  cam,  I'iK ;  tlin  contention  quirted, 
I'JO ;  Iiiii  M*licnie  given  a  denili-Ulow, 
ih.  ;  Inforniwl  l»y  Trevor©  aa  to  Itoition 
Itay,  ino,  nofe :  1(VJ2,  organises  Coun- 
cil for  New  RnglaiHl,  131 ;  complaint 
against  Westnn,  ih.  ;  on  protection  of 
fisheries,  132 ;  prnpones  to  govern  in 
Now  Rnirland,  133 ;  recalls  Rol>ert 
Gorges,  WJ2.  134;  his  knowledge  of 
Nf>w  KnRlnnd,  ib.  ;  130-7,  note;  his 
son  Robert,  governor  of  New  Kngland, 
137  ;  holdn  meeting  at  Greenwich, 
June,  1($23,  to  allot  territory  in  New 
England,  138-9;  his  share  drawn  at 
meeting,  130;  his  establishment  for 
hissnn  in  New  England,  141 ;  attached 
to  Chureh  of  Ensland,  142:  a  high 
churchman,  222 ;  his  plans  for  a  church 
In  New  England,  142  ;  his  expecta- 
tions from  the  1(*>23  colony,  143;  liis 
nni;er  on  account  of  Thomas  Werton, 
I  ir» :  cenmire<l  by  Council  for  New 
Englnnd,   ih. ;    his    colony    not    sup- 

(>ortetl,  1023-4,  tW;  mlvlmcn  return  of 
iN  ^oii,  ih.  :  HM  ;  Morton's  offcncPB 
explained    to,    by    I'lymoutli    niagis- 


9^; 


tntoa,  1828,  206;  «0;  ooBtaato  tho 
grant  nuMle  to  bkttoott,  118{  Mb 
atnig^  to  pinaei'io  hit  teiiitoty 
throagh  Oldham,  Sid;  Ma  toeooilat- 
engraato  trade  hi  JriaiiM, Ml;  bio 
policy  fai  aldlnf  Mofftoiu  ttS^j  Ma 
pateet  endongned  bar  MMMohwatti 
Oompaoy,  SS8 ;  ahia  AuertoB  toobtahi 
Mtent  to  huida  on  the  Soanoboe^  994} 
Sf9 ;  Morton  aopnoaod  to  be  an  omIo- 
of,  A./  a  tool  of,  in  Xtogbwd, 
>;  their  lehitloai  after  1880,  960| 
Br  Ohrlatofiher  GardhMr  ■M|moaed  to 
hare  been  Ma  afe^jt  in  Hew  faiglaiMi, 
808;  hia  lettera  to  Gardiner,  opOMd 
by  winthrop,  267 ;  a  letter  to  Mor^ 
ton,  among  them,  268;  aided  in  Ida 
attaek  on  eharterby  Moiton,  Gar^ 
nor,  etc,  1682,  2(RM;  attaek  falla, 
2G0-7 ;  retalna  Ratelifl  to  aerre  hi  a»- 
taelu  on  cliarter,  808 ;  rolatlona  with 
Morton  anfaaeqaent  to  1638^988 ;  818  { 
Inflnenoe  on  Land,  971 ;  1684, 
attaek  on  eharter,  971  ef  ««• . ; 
mcea  Jamee  L  throagh  Borlilngham. 
1622.  976;  throagh  Land.  1634,  976s 
'  to  Ma  ruin  in  oliorto  in  Hew 
i,  <&.  ,*  determination  to  main* 
tain  Ma  daim  onlnqwlred,  fli  /  hia 
acheme of  1684, ib. ;  obtafaia rogf^pn- 
tent  for  Commiarfon  to  govem  Hew 
Kni^tand,  277;  plana  for  going  to  Hew 
Knghmd  aa  governor -general,  980; 
281 ;  at  examhiation  of  Window  by 
Lords  Comndssintiera,  282;  territory 
allotted  to  in  |iarUtion  of  1636,  283; 
hopes  revive,  2H2 ;  makes  new  division 
of  territory  on  New  England  seaooast. 
2^3;  announced  as  governor-general 
in  New  EuRland,  ib. ;  Maverick  sua* 
pected  liecnuse  of  his  relations  with, 
288 ;  false  alarm  of  his  arrival  In  Koa- 
tcm,  April,  irnV;,  288;  causo  of  failure 
of  KK16  cxiHHliUon,  280-03 ;  dubloua 
prospect  of  his  scliome,  1637,  200 ;  at- 
taclied  to  lisud'a  party,  ib. ;  hia 
schemes  afreet«<I  by  remoteness  of  hia 
government,  HXf-1 ;  900  ;  aenda  by 
Cleeve,  1037,  patent  of  government 
for  Maine,  3()1  ;  his  attitude  towarda 
office  of  governor- general,  ib.;  Ma 
probable  policy,  902-3;  his  letter  to 
Winthrop,  Sept.  1037,  303 ;  306 ;  307  ; 
defeated  in  assault  on  charter,  308; 
system  for  government  of  Maine,  300 ; 
obtains,  1039,  patent  for  Maine,  300, 
extent  of  same,  ib.  ;  founds  a  city 
called  Gorgesna,  31 1  ;  his  projocta 
come  to  an  end,  313 ;  plans  royalist 
attack  on  Bristol,  ib. ;  his  house  oo- 
cnpied  by  r«»yaUst  forces,  1013,  ih. ; 
tskcn  prisoMor  by  Fairfax,  314  ;  suIk 
mits  to  Parlinni'nit,  ih. :  his  title  to 
Maine  qiicfttione«l,  ih.  ;  rarliament 
sii^tnin^  Flii!:by*ii  rlnim  to  |mrt  of  it, 
SIH;  nnlH«c<|iioiit  hiHtory  of  lb»»  patent, 
310;  ftt«>ry  of  bin  coloniAtn,  3-21  ;  312  ; 


loss 


Mt  Uli  nnlkt  dwlw  (ii 
•Hi   lit;   liiniU's  alSia  i 

■lit  kkdMUi,U17,H>. 

rwHiMiilii,   fiuteB  e<   I 


■  at  Mr  Ftnlinwdo, 
■nalairf  Inrf  tftOUhum  313i  ftmiA 
Is,  SUl  atl)  U*  lud  oulantHd  bjr 
WiiMiiiiiri  pmlB,  U9>. 

bgluadi  lOS  1  iiiiUba  Tbomu 
«.,  IH ;  Ik*  pnUUl  utu 

t«mtorT,  m,  Hpftf;  hU  iiiali- _ 

U>  htbtr'i  fOuiiatlHi,  133 1  uUn  Lka 
mnUmatYmilii.lt.!  nwillwl  Im  hl- 
fiUwr,  a.  I  utHrtnud  nnngr.ua 
Ox  fUWiLmaut  pnpoHd   fur  U 

wad  to,  DunlHr,  lUS.  IM|  utcD 
of  tonltan,  tUi  lili  aOarU  la  uil 
birtfBg  eatmy,  lITi  138)  »IUi  I>1> 
BolaulMa  mull  f«  Hew  Kuiliukl,  111 
■Trim  In  Boitsn  Dn,  louCaiiibar 
"    .taloHdlla- ■  ~      ■■ 


nuioil,  a.  !  hii  Juri>»clli>ii,  I 


ilcndaU,  tt. ,'  lU 


ot  WHton,  lU-a  \  \a  Anm  of  watliir 
Ulc«  llwUK  U  Ftyiwutli,  IM ;  Bull 
Watoa  t)H»,  (&.J  lila  UinOi  to  ir- 
- 'liRoi  1h  llnullard, 

ICO;  hi>diluipMiIoVlnliila,i'A.  ,■  ba 
Hf»  III*  Bwui,  <k  .-  •lunJa  wiiitir  of 
Itrja-I  It  Wuugiuet,  IGl :  WMtun 
lilamHt  DtiM..-  'iviiB  of  IIMI  kom 
to  PlKuinjHB,  162,  \Vi\  niiunu  to 
■iikIiuiI,  IS3 ;  iiii|i)M>u1  to  Inni  illuJ 
•nnt  nfUr  111*  n<tiini,  1113,  lUi  lil* 
•EUkinnit  BlnnilniiKl,  ISH-l  i  Purt- 

BewRnRtand.'lEIl;  Ui  aliuu^r'a." 


uida  Id*  grant,  210;  hi*  pluilalhiii  nn 

Um  FbetOiuiiia,  iiHinued,  230i  SWi 
Sri8)lil*ii|H.IJIh>iiu[llUS,-Jlll>i  3^; 


KuitaOst,  IBS. 

Ony,  nmuu,  ui  Driglua]  pimliiiTrr  ■! 


.  bl.  Klggy  4UDUd,  TIO. 
l,'lla>btiiUu^   AsU,  C9T 


puM  wlU  Unllal  ilitB,  1TX3.  &3 : 
»>r  with  DiilhiJ  Sui**,  isf'^-ll, 
WS-l'Ji  iuawif-<rar  on  N.i.  BariiiiJ 
cout.aiO;  C.  K.  AduH.  Uidlwl  Bt>M 
luirUMerto.lluSl-tt.Olll.  ShBucUxO. 
Iruit  WaU,  InJiaa  uuh  lor  BiruU. 

Oreim,  Jolm  Ridiard,  on  origin  ot  lown- 


G5i  113;  at  I- 

nInlliiM  nidi        .    ._ 

cbariia  dl  plantnUnn  al  Wnaaiuiui^ 
6a  J  aakafiml  tat  Wai 

VUXl.  ih.  i  ilmlli  iif ,  a 

iiliiinll«ii,7«,'nw!.'"' 
Omiu,  Wlllluo.  aulaa 


lUI  i  w» ;  iHiiil^ntor  (Miner  toon- 
vthiin.MTi  higiaiKypoiltk*.U^ 
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OraffMnuHit  BtopiMif  HMd  \ot  oinumm 
M  to  mlnlalmi  under  CknreMnl  of 
Works,  44'i. 

Oteeowich,  BnfiUMid,  Bllotiilenk  of  torri- 
torj  In  New  HnclMid,  June  n,  102S, 

ia»-o,i4o»  i4ir»o,  »3|  est. 

Gridhiy.  Jerenfauif  eniertMHi  8.  QniMigr 
and  John  Adams  on  their  admlwjon  to 
bar,  1768,  788;  retained  to  eopport 
memorial  for  openlnc  lanr-eoarta»  1765, 
830. 

Oridlej,  Richard,  %  MUnmnt  of  AmM 
Hutohinaon,  400. 

Orieyances,  ParUament  of  1021. 198. 

Orotios,  Hugo,  Ills  worlu.  In  Christ 
Church  library,  Qnfaicy,  804. 

Orore,  Mmt,  the  comramon  of  Sir  Ohrls- 
topber  Oardlner,  aS2;  arrested,  254; 
data  concerning  her,  2CO-7,  ne/et; 
married  to  Thomas  Porohaae,  256; 
her  death,  ib, 

Otierrlere,  Bntlah  sMp  editored  bj 
ConsUtiition,  1812,  911. 

Gunpowder  kept  in  meeting-liotisea, 
743;  rrrooriNl  from  Clmrlestown  bj 
Osge.  1774,  8liO ;  from  North  Precinct 
meeting-house  hy  people,  8G0-1,  8n4. 

Onus  supplied  to  Indians  by  Morton, 

ins. 

Gumetr  Point,  38,  62. 

Guy  Fawkes*  day  at   Plymonth,  1G23, 

IffiMtn  of  life,  past  snd  preaent,  802-3, 
8(N{-9. 

llivlilinffton,  Tliomas  Hamilton,  Enrl  of, 
ill  riymouth  Company,  charter  of 
low,  122. 

Tltitiie,  Holland,  Jf>hn  Adnmv  at  tlie, 
R70. 

HnUiftrd  bcnrcm,  refitm  attendanne  on 
Wiiithrop  1037,  401;  proMCuteil, 
WV-IO. 

Half  Moon  Inland,  Boflton  Ray,  (i81. 

Halifax,  Briti<ih  noMipts  transferred 
from,  to  Boston,  I7(%,  817. 

Hallain,  llnnry,  tribute  to  Hndibrai,  ftl ; 
on  tlin  Histrio-MaRtix  of  Prynne,  202 ; 
on  lumlwr  in  librarl*»«,  300-7. 

Hiniilton,  .fninos,  2i1  marquofls,  of  the 
nyinouth  Company,  122;  iuHiience  at 
court  for  rhnrtcr,  121;  his  nliare  in 
New  Rn(;land,  partition  of  Hnr>,  2^. 

Hampden,  John,  in  tlie  nIiip-monr>y  omo, 
20(»,  3(»0;  purrhasnv  land  on  Narra- 
Knnnott  Bay,  299;  317,  4riO.  710. 

Hincork,  .folm,  niini^tor  at  Lexini;ton, 
tlicn  of  nraintree,010:  ordainfvl,  1720. 
01  A,  019;  Ilia  support,  G18  ;  called 
••  Bisliop,"  ih. ;  fattier  of  Goremor 
John,  ih.  ;  cit-e«l  a«  fo  Kraintreo  mcet- 
inf^-lionsie,  r»!)2-.'f;  liin  conU'nnial  aer- 
mon,  1739,  <?20;  iiiflumce  in  »»«tt1o- 
nient  of  cliurch-tnx  question,  1727, 
029 ;  new  meetine-lioiiM*  dnrinf^  hia 
pnstor.itr,  737;  71H;  lii»  tleatli,  1741, 
719;  7<;3;    lii-*  clnirrli   rotonl!*,  70<) ; 


cliuwh  discfplino  of  his  pastoratof 
706. 

Haaeoek,  J<riin,  son  of  Bar.  John,  bora, 
617,  618:  marrhM  with  Doruthy 
Qufaiey,  1776,  68IM ;  784 1  mmorea 
departure  of,  for  England,  1776,  806} 
vote  of  Braintne  for,  as  fomnor,  801 } 
883,808;  apnrorea  net  ereatiaf  towa 
of  Qidncy,  1792,  009;  Ms  naaM  an^ 
geated  for  new  town.  004. 

Hanoook  Light  Guard,  <|aiBey,  in  War 
ofBebellioo,002. 

Haaoock,  lot,  Bralntreo,  Jdsiah  Quiaoj'a 
dwelling  on,  703. 

Hancock  mansion,  Boston,  built  of 
Qnincy  granlto,  924. 

Handmuo,  ship,  Morton  sent  to  Bng* 
land  in,  1630,  243 ;  214,  note. 

Banging  at  WesasgiMset,  Morton*^  no- 
count  of,  70-81 ;  allusion  to,  in  Hndl- 
brss,8l-8. 

Hanson,  Captidn,  companions  of  R. 
Gome  In  New  Engbmd,  161;  aent 
to  Flvmonth  to  arrest  Westoo  and 
seise  Uie  Swan,  16. 

Hard-cider  politick  campaign.  1840,010. 

Harlakenden,  Boger,  at  trial  of  Anno 
Hntehlnson,  496-7. 

Harlow,  Ciqitain  Rdward,  Kpenow  kid- 
napped by.  24-6,  note:  26. 

Barnaon,  Thomas,  rnncide,  his  head 
fasteneid  to  the  hurdle  of  John  Cook, 
876,  nofe. 

Harrismi,  William  Henry,  In  Section  of 
1K3K,  902. 

HartionI,  Conn.,  AiXi. 

Harvard  College,  instituted  for  mipply- 
hiK  miniaters,  733 ;  oM  rule  for  onler 
of  ntudents*  names  in  cataloftne,  71^ ; 
739  ;  Stougliton  Hall,  (UW ;  Braintreea 
benefactor  of,  707 ;  ita  library,  Wi| ; 
its  third  Pronident,  llonr,  701;  710; 
Banuiel  Willanl,  vire  prealdont,  17.'^J, 
720;  President  Qnincy,  850,  910; 
John  Qnincv  jrmduate  of,  615 ;  KlwMie- 
xer  Miller,  1722,  021 ;  Benjamin  Tonin- 
aon,  Braintree  arhoolmaster,  708,  771 ; 
Tliomas  GrcenKif,  017. 

Harvent,  1(^1,  at  Ply  mouth,  34. 

Hawkinn,  Jane,  follower  of  Amie  Hutch- 
inson, 400,  and  note, 

Haynca,  John,  Oovemor  of  Havnclm- 
setta  Bay,  lav.,  .371  ;  377  ;  st  re«oncli- 
iation  meeting;  of  Dudley  and  Win- 
throp,  1030 ;  379 ;  SM|t«rseded  by 
Vane,  103tl,  .380. 

Hayward,  Joolnta,  of  l-ionPa  l>Ry  com- 
mittee, Braintroe  meeting,  1783,  Wt. 

Hazelrii;,  Rlr  Arthur,  member  of  Com- 
mineion  for  Plantatlona  under  Parlia- 
mentary govrniment,  315. 

Health  and  dincute  in  colonial  MaMiarbu> 
pettn,  SOO  1. 

Hentfin,  Nat.,  Dedham  dog-whipper,  715, 
notf. 

Hi'Unw  BiMe,  the  liasia  of  Puritan  laW 
and  government,  382  r.t  srq. 


HbHku,  Hub.,  tomHh  Blu  OoTt,  IladlHa^Wbtlirar,Mi,>n;Na  i 

loa,  m;    Mw  UsUit,  niBbUr,  HhUib,    An,    b^jmiI   nan  ta 

IMO,  SH(  LaiHl   Brtut  dtoa  at,  ifMStf,Kk 

1754,  Ml :  HHt  Tond  fron  Navbair  Hopkliu,  dtrplm,  folot  amliii—lni  to 

lo.UlSi  Rm.  JobiiMurton.  Uilnl  IBS-  NiiwucJt    treu    PlnixHith     nikaiy, 

lor  or,  TOT  I  71T;  ii.n  tlng-liouM  HUt  1G2I.  30. 

■Uinitiilltilil  to  nogra  HIVUita   uid  HonilUla,  QuJuoir,  ITO!,  DTKL 

IhIUih,  Tat,  Hoft,-  lo  KKfliali  boyi,  Hat.|h,  AUiirton,  ■  mlile.il  o(  Mniiil 

Aetf  A40 ;  provliiloid  jvr  doffinc*,  wu  ani   Court  bjr  h                '   ~ 

Diiw^wa.  '""  ""■  ■'--■'- 

Illnt^iila,  Un.,  Bi^cr  ordw)  of  n 

-*--^-."7W.  .— ■,               jj           „i„ 

L  IGSf.  C8! 


:  dlu,  toil,  bi: 
olfiprliiK,  TCfi. 


V  liliilonr,  tot  e, 

NIG  1  Ton. 

J,  Ihird  inmhinil 


"-'."rTH'y.'rL"'.^'.'!™' 


»!•  wlUi,  «.;  Iiud  illotted  lo. 
PlymrMtli,  a.;  regmtded  a  ri»»l 
BnnaBlo.H)  *Iid  !«>*•  tuuiulrnul 
hha,  31-40;  ba  eirltui  iuai>iolon 
B>naHlo'a  laraltv,  37 !  acuHuiaml 
WhHiDH  ou  •!•»  lo  MuMKlt,  Han 


Htai,  WAi  awcucw  Ht  ■■wit,  w.;  n- 
ckxilud,  iGOi  'ITBi  inada  reapaulUa 

(or  WhMlwriikt'i  kMp  whil '- 

ln(  lu  Maw.,  iM  t  Gci ;  mof 
rktory  at  WnMH^itiet,  IGT 
uhh  prcHrvfd  in  il«i. 
Qiiinc;  ])■)',  Ihilk 

HoiuB^  lit  DnJiitrea,  mnnt^ntta  uii- 

tiiry,  cm- 4. 
IIdiih  uI  Gounnni,  K.«U>k1,  R«»uih 

Hnwa.Lgrii,  kLUmlatTloociiJbron,  ITRS, 
BSD. 

Dwu,  Edxanl,  letter  to  J.  Wliitbtep, 
Jr.,  clled.2G3,flM«. 
udlliru,  H^llDiu'*  tribute  to.  Bl :  itory 


denca  at  UHXilli  ol,  S 
fiH'i  Dnw,  renaiuBil  tliia'i  FaHy,  339. 
fonicnote  at  Roc]i*<11a,  Hngllih  vipodi' 

:ull,  Iwuc,  Ciiilalii,  U.  S.  H.,  hroak- 
faaU  with  Jealah  Qulucj,   1811!,  911  ; 

uD.'jnliii, at  uiarrlacaaf  DultlQuIn- 
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Hntl,  Mn.,  at  DmM  Qoiiiey**  weMlniv 
70B. 

Hull,  Her.  JoMph,  ralnliter  aft  Way- 
nonth,  1035,  310;  368. 

Hull,  KM!.,  the  Pljrmoath  paopto  aafeab* 
Uak  a  trndina  ■UOoQ  at,  IfW;  wMa- 
menk  at,  lOZl,  183;  populatiott  of, 
1037,  Un;  329;  paiiengara  from  Hm 
KarrAJolmlaBdedatvSSai  aiilltaiy 
■tatloa  at,  1778,  874. 

Hnmo,  Darld,  on  authority  of  rojal 
prociMnatloa8|  908  j308 ;  on  wrMiiga 
of  Sir  Ilarrr  Vane,  373. 

Humphrey,  John,  an  early  aettlar  of 
Bwamparott,  906,  note;  Maada]  In 
H.  K.,  caoMd  by  hto  danghtora,  lb, ; 
in  dofence  of  Kmo.  Bay  ehartor,  986; 
278,  282, 286, 3«7. 

Humphrey,  lAdy  Bujan,  908,  iiol<i. 

Hunt,  John,  of  Bralntree,  838 ;  836. 

Hunt,  Mre.  Ruth,  at  Mre.  Kdorand 
Qulney*a  funeral,  '.TOO,  070. 

Hunt,  Captain  Thomaa,  1014,  kidnapper 
of  Indiana,  7t  oaptare  ot  Bquanto, 
23;  94,96,31-i 

Uunt'a  HIU,  Kaaa.,  aito  of  Waoaaffuaaot, 
01,  nnte. 

lliiakhig  at  Dodham,  1767, 701. 

Hotchlnaon,  Anne,  controteray  excited 
1^  1037,  331 ;  oomeo  to  New  Bnfrland, 
1634,  870 ;  871 ;  her  honaa  the  intel- 
leotual  centre  of  Boaton,  381 ;  her  in- 
telligence and  wit,  deaoribed  by  Weld, 
lb.  /  diKtnrba  the  peace  of  B«Mton,  ifr. ; 
linr  revolt  asaliMt  tlio  oligarchy,  ih. ; 
Olio  of  lior  Adlioronta  frosen  to  death, 
3H8-9 ;  said  to  hare  benn  a  cousin  to 
J  >lin  U^den,  392 ;  her  home  in  Eng- 
Hiui,  393;  her  peraonol  appearance, 
ih.  :  her  religious  emotions,  ib. ;  her 
course  townrds  the  New  Rngland 
chtrgy,  395 ;  her  early  career  at  Bo»- 
ion,  397  ;  hor  residence,  ib. ;  her 
weolcly  (cinale  meetings,  3U7, 398 ;  her 
visions,  399  ;  the  growth  of  lior  influ- 
ence ill  Boston,  397-400 ;  her  follower 
Jane  Hawkins,  400,  and  note;  shows 
publicly  contempt  for  Boston  preach- 
ers, 401  :  her  dincrirainRtion  between 
tlie  Covenant  of  Grace  and  of  Works, 
402 ;  dislike  of  Rev.  .Tolin  WiUion,  407 ; 
her  quarrel  with  liim.  1G30,  410  f< 
srq.  ;  Cotton  and  U'heelwright  hor  fa- 
vorite preachers,  411  ;  supported  by 
Vane,  ih.;  intimates  Wilson  to  be  un> 
der  Covenant  of  Works,  412;  her  par- 
ty his  opiHnients,  412 ;  advanced  re- 
ligious tenets,  413  ;  her  revolt  against 
Wilson,  418 ;  li'tr  friends  try  to  prevent 
Vane's  resignation  of  governorship. 
422;  in  l>ec'»inber,  in:j<»,  summoned 
Iwfore  mnffistrates  and  clergy,  420 ; 
account  of  r«>nferrnce,  42C-8 ;  her  re- 
lations with  Cotton  and  Vane,  10:n, 
4.10;  innie  Ant inoiniin  misapplied  to, 
4',V> ;  llie  religions  phasic  of  struggle, 
between  hor  and  Wilson,  13(> ;   lovetl 


hi  Boftoo,  liafeed  fai  dmrehaa  oolrfdi^ 
ib. ;  not  fnlly  qrmpathfaMd  with  1^ 
Wheelwright.  4b, ;  her  affeei  oa  bfa 
repotatiott,  ib, ;  derlaivo  namaa  gifwi 


potatiott,  ib, ;  derlaivo  namaa  gifwi 

ir,  487 1  Wheeiwriyht'a  16S7  fiMt-dqr 

preconcerted  with  her,  486 1 


her  opponenta  In  eontrol  of  einufdiaa, 
449;  <Uflhniltiea  wUh  Wltoon  Ml  a4- 
HMted,  May,  1637, 461 ;  her  adharwta 
In  mlnorllgr  In  Oeoaaal  Ooort,  1687, 
466;  her  brothei4B-lawooaMa  to  Boa- 
ton,  1687,  4e0|  her  woddy  maotlnga 
Totod  diaoidarty  Iv  tood  of  1687, 474x 
diaregarda  the  dedami  of  Bjuod  off 
1637,  476 ;  her  ealle  detanahwd  on  hf 
macfatratea,  470;  479.  481 ;  analgMd 
by  Oanaral  Court,  488;  groat  lutaraat 
hi  her  trial,  488;  heroondltionaiMlda- 
maanor  at  trial,  487 ;  her  offaooa  atatad 
tar  Whithrop,  489;  bar  defanoe,  ib.; 
her  altereaiBon  with  WInthrop,  480; 
oharged  with  dlaerhnlnaUng  between 
Cotton  and  other  ndnlatera,  401 ;  4a- 
Tolopnient  of  charaoler  of  trial,  403; 
demanda  teatimony  onder  oath,  404 ; 
ealled  on  to  nrodnce  teatimony,  400 ; 
her  flrat  witneaa  browbeaten,  ib,f 
her  mifortunato  apcech  to  the  oomt. 
409-601 ;  hopea  dollvary  by  apeeiaf 
provfdenoe,  w)2;  her  caae  injurad  by 
her  eondoot  of  It,  407;  oharged^ 
Dudley  aa  poaaeaaed  of  the  devil,  OOd  ; 
banidied  1^  General  Court,  608 ;  do- 
ration  of  her  trial,  600 ;  nerniltted  to 
remain  at  lloihiiry  nnlll  fl|*rlng  of 
1G3S,  ih.  ;  r»l  1 ;  beset  at  Roxbury  liy 
ministers,  612 ;  banished  for  tradu- 
cing ministers,  513;  her  life  at  Rox- 
bury, 1G37-8,  ib.  ;  abandoned  by  Cot- 
ton,* fil4 ;  found  to  be  the  root  of  all 
dissensions,  511) ;  Indicted  by  the 
church,  ih. ;  permitted  to  leave  Rox- 
bury to  appear  before  the  church, 
616;  procee<lings  begim  March,  1038, 
ih.  ;  cause  of  excitement,  ib.  ;  the  Im- 
portance of  an  excommunication,  617 ; 
appears  before  church,  51ft;  her  de- 
nunciation of  Wilson,  ih, ;  her  at- 
tempt at  vindication,  ih. ;  effect  of 
Davenport's  remarks  upon  her,  519: 
doprlveil  of  iwlvooacy  of  her  smi  ana 
son- In-law,  520 :  itosed  with  a  charge 
of  inclining  to  doctrine  of  community 
of  women,  522,  note;  persuaded  by 
Cotton  and  Davenport,  confesaea  her 
errors  to  the  church,  523 ;  a  humilia- 
tion to  Wilson  to  be  igtionxl  by  her, 
521;  attacked  by  8he|iArd,  525;  her 
confession  not  siifnclent,  recantation 
require<l,  527 ;  victim  of  inquisition, 
628  ;  529  ;  charged  with  lying,  629 ; 
530 ;  exronnnnnirateil,  531 ;  532 ;  the 
pu)>iic  feeliiif;  at  Dtiston  In  her  favor 
and  against  Wintlirop,  53S-4 ;  the  sto- 
ry of  her  sulMiequent  history,  533-9; 
H"V7,  her  fartiou  disperseil,  535;  her 
pliysical  ttialH,  /6.,  and  note;  remaina 
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isu  Uiy,  A.  /  uuika  [rluidi  villi  Wok- 
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Kin™  ,M  «..  „,™„..„''rerl.  W? 
Uie  hlitaticAl  l»»t>ui«iit  of,  b*  tha 
HliJlH,  100;  tbs  ftofriatf  ol  BUbA- 
iib'i  iwndui.'t  lowud  tliaui,  101 )» 
wldujiiwd  caiuplncy  (lUi,  10141 
61  li  tliair  oiiHiin  ooutn^d  wttk 
that  si  cliUiied  luUou.  1031  tiMto 
lUr  of  Buudl.1.,  101;  wkoUy  itm»- 

■iiiM  >rur  WsHiiiuKt  tdiit,  loti 

■t  inoutli  ol  Uurliiuuk  atrip  Tbmi^ 
WuUn,  IKi  duJre  iplriu  aud  ■>» 
(rnin,  IM-B ;  .n|[ig>  In  lur  InJo  nHK 
UoHuii.  IDI  <l  MO.  ,■  ally  theiiMilna 
villi  Itira,  tW  i  met  u  hii  viildH  u4 
huBUnwB,  U. ,-  aJTeot  oT  Hntaa*! 
d«a1lfif»  oo»  I9T I  duifon  of  trwls  Id 
•lilrita  uid  gum  wiUi,  IW;  bavailnl 
by  Bndloid,  a. ;  nuinbw  dI  wuiiou 
•UMilied  to,  30O<  Uonoa<>  dHUsn 
wlUi.HBi  nmlhidlDi-pUaafaH^ 
diiior,  Wi\  U»lr  friuJly  nhUuM 
with  Ulneknoait.  fSI;  ninniiuU  st 
HuHullUHtU  triho  Id  1030.  303 ;  Hir- 
*ltail.in3T,ESt  iBiiiuTTi«do(tbyt)i« 
di>[l,  380 :  luuucn  o(  Mn.  HuUliln. 

" '  '-  i>lly  by,  AuRiut,  IM3,G3S| 

Lu  Nav  Englwid  ditriT^ 
imildon  In  HtiwlHn 
iiH,  lor  iHUng,  73H,  niM  ; 
1  MiHuchiuotU,  Kn-30  ; 
kwr  inui  AkHig  tha  CQUt  Vf  BihUHt 
ay,  551 1  Gjiaco  tHh*t  iwtty  of,  miir- 
>t  ItatnnlL  3&2-S ;  Block  #IU.  ono  of 
yiin  IrlbB,  luuiEod  Iw  luiirdor  ot  IliH- 

!.  iOES,  T-l. 

iiBlrtu  it  DnIiAna,  prior  to  1S2S, 


lune,  oU-  Udh 
[auitutlfln*  o(  N 


trotaiHit  ot,  T34  ■! 
r  CnrlHicl,  orljrin  of. 


.     .    nion,  Qiiluoy  uhooli,  93S-T. 
lutaiiiMiniiGa  In  salonbil  Naw  Esiluid, 

TS3-bD  1  uDont  clHgy,  101. 
'  -'-mm  lu  r«U(lau>  uUIui  it  Bi- 
1130,  S30-1. 
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Liberty  trw»,  Braintrftp,  ITGH,  841-5. 

LibrnncK^  lumber  in,  30l>-7 ;  in  Massa- 
chiisettft,  mi. 

Library,  Qiiiuc}',  Chrint  Church,  1701  ; 
gift  of  Socioty  for  PropaRntiou  of  the 
UoHiN.'!,  02-A  804;  free  public  library 
entablished,  1S71,  040-1. 

Lilfraume,  John,  punished  by  Star 
Chamber,  2G2,  note. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  presidential  cam> 
paign  of,  ISl'iO,  950;  18G4,  U('>0;  9G1. 

Lincoln,  Benjamin,  General,  7G4 ;  un- 
popularity after  Shays*  rebellion,  808. 

Lincoln,  Bridget,  Countess  of,  Dudley's 
l(>tt(^r  to,  concerning  Morton,  IG!) ;  240, 
4S4,  250,  note. 

Ijincoln,  Levi,  Governor  of  Mass.,  04C. 

Lincoln,  Thomas,  3d  Rarl  of,  father  of 
Lidy  Arbclla  Johnson,  234;  of  the 
wife  of  John  Humnhrey,  2G5  ;  28G. 

Lincolnshire,  Kngland,  its  contribution 
of  men  to  Now  Knglaiid,  3(iS  ;  530. 

Lindsay,  Bishop,  in  St.  Giles',  Edin- 
burgh, Stoniefleld  day,  1G37,  300. 

Lion,  the  ship,  25n,  note. 

Lisle,  La<ly  Alice,  mother  of  Bridget, 
wife  of  President  Hoar,  701-5;  exe- 
cuted by  JefTrcys,  1(>85,  ib. ;  conunem- 
orated  in  picture,  ib. 

Lisle,  Bridget,  daugliter  of  John  and 
I^ily  Alice,  wife  of  Leonard  Hoar, 
buriod  at  Braintree,  7fM. 

Lid<!,  John,  father  of  Bridget,  701. 

Li<«Ii<>,  Belgium,  Gorges  prisoner  at,  100. 

LitiTsry  culture  in  New  Knglnnd,  ICH). 

Litlle  lIarlK>r,  Maine,  houso  built  by 
iHvid  Thompson  at,  102. 

Little  James,  pinnace,  mutiny  on,  IfVI. 

Littleworth,  Captnin,  Morton'^s  name  for 
Kudicott,  228  ;  317. 

Liturgy,  prepared  by  Laud  ,for  Scotch 
Church,  rejected,  300,  302. 

Livingstone,  David,  327. 

Locke,  John,  his  works  in  houses  of  the 
colonial  gentry,  805. 

Log-cabin  political  campaign,  1840,  JM9. 

Lontlon,  plague,  1  ;  Kssex  Insnrrertion 
of  1001,  108-11 ;  its  saniUry  condi- 
tion, KkW,  23.5. 

London  Comiiany,  incorporated  by  royal 
patent,  lOOT,,  118. 

Long  Asbton,  Sir  F.  Gorges*  country 
seat,  occupied  by  royalist  forces,  313, 
captured  by  Prince  Rupert,  ib.  ;  re- 
taken by  Fairfax,  314  ;  Gorges  dies 
at,  10J7,  315. 

Longevity  in  colonial  Massachusetts, 
8(»0-l. 

Longfellow,  H.  W.,  Tlie  Conrtslilp  of 
Miles  Standish,  its  accuracy  dis- 
cns«e«l,  01 -.5. 

Long  Inland,  Boston  Bay,  404  ;  descent 
on,  by  rolonial  militia,  July  9,  1775, 
8i;i  ;  807. 

Long  Wlan.l,  N.  T.,  Iwttlo,  874. 

Long  I«<|rnnl  Sound,  explored  by  Der- 
nier, ICdO,  27  ;  828. 


Long  Parliament,  115,373,  503,701  ;  dia- 
IM^rsed,  800. 

Long  Wharf,  Boston,  4.53. 

Lord-bishops  and  "lord- brethren.  Black- 
stone's  nunark,  382. 

L<irds  Com niiHsi oners  of  Plantations, 
Winslow's  business  with,  1G34,  280; 
examination  of  Winslow  bv,  282  ;  pro- 
ject, 1036,  for  recovery  of  New  Eng- 
land from  Puritans.  284;  establish- 
ment of,  aiuiouncea  to  Mass.  Bay, 
1034,  28G  ;  review  of  origin  and  policy 
of  the  board,  295-G;  Laud's  control 
of,  2!)8  ;  provisional  government  for 
New  England  onlered  by,  1G37,  301  ; 
issue  a  second  command  for  tlie  Masa. 
Bay  charter,  April,  1038,  304;  at 
Boston,  305;  superseded  by  Parlia- 
ment, 315. 

Ix)nrs  Day,  Braintree  meeting  to  con- 
sider law  deflning  Sunday,  8U4. 

Louis  XIV.  of  France,  248,  no/c,  270, 
470,  5(>1. 

Louis  XV.  of  France,  Clfi. 

Louis  XVI.  of  France,  318. 

Lovell's  Grove,  Weymouth,  Mass.,  G1, 
note. 

Lov(;irs  Island,  Boston  Bay,  fortifica- 
tion proposed,  1770,  8(57. 

Lowell  family,  descendants  of  "Doro- 
thy Q.,"  005. 

Loyola,  Ignatius,  and  Hugh  Peters  com- 
|»are«l,  505. 

Lucns,  Henry,  minister  of  Christ 
Clmrrh,  Braintree,  027 ;  removes  to 
Ntjwburj',  i7;. 

Lnddani, ,  a  guide,  339. 

Luddam's  Ford,  ."^9. 

Lu«Mon,  Benjamin,  of  Braintree,  832. 

Ludgate,  London,  the  limit  of  Essex  in- 
surrection, 108,  1(>0,  110. 

Ludlow,  Robert,  overseer  of  Castle  Is- 
land fortification,  2R4. 

Lunt,  Rev.  William  Parsons,  minister 
of  Quincy  Church,  cited  a«  to  investi- 

Sation   of     Lemuel    Briant,   039;    his 
eath  in  Arabia,  1857,  Oil. 

Luther,  Martin,  term  Antinomlan  coined 
by,  4.12 ;  434,  503. 

Lyford,  John,  1S3  ;  comes  to  New  Eng- 
land, 1023,  181;  an  Episcopal  clergy-^ 
man,  t7>.  ,■  his  reception  at  Plymouth, 
185;  with  Oldham,  becomes  centre  of 
discontents,  ib. :  letters  to  Englnnd 
opened  by  Bradford,  ib.  /  proposes  the 
reformation  of  Plymouth  church,  180; 
charge«l  with  conspiracy,  187  ;  onlered 
to  leave  Plymouth,  188  ;  his  letter  in- 
tercepted!, ib.  :  his  private  life  not  ex- 
emplary, ISO ;  exiled  to  Wessagusset, 
190:  established  r.t  Nantasket,  ifc.  ; 
removes  to  (Jape  Ann,  ib.  ;  settles  on 
the  site  of  Gloucester,  ib. ;  removea 
to  Vireinia,  where  ho  dies,  190 ;  215, 
2,32,  2.'i7. 

Lvgonia  claim  to  Maine,  $ee  Plough 
Patent,  311. 
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Biilcliluan,  tM-a  i  laaemoa  tar  , 
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Uhntr  tnw,  BnrintrMs  17C6,  844-5. 

LiUnuies,  lumber  lu,  SCO-?;  In  " 
eliotetto,  804. 

Libr»ry,  Qulncjr,  Christ  Church,  1701 ; 
fif  t  of  Bockity  for  FroiNigAtioa  of  the 
Gospel,  622,  MM;  free  tNtbUo  Utewy 
eM»lldied,  1871,  940-1. 

Ulboome,  John,  pnnlalied  bj  Star 
Chnrabw,  202,  note. 

Lincoln,  Abnhiim,  preeidentlal  cam- 
peifn  of,  1800,  06O;  1804,  000;  901. 

Lincoln,  Ben|anitn,  General,  764;  ud- 
poimlarlty  after  Blujs*  rebeilkm.  808. 

Lincoln,  Bridget,  Ooonteae  of,  Dudley** 
letter  to,  concerning  Morton,  100 ;  340, 
4»l,  SOs  noU. 

Lincoln,  LeTi,  Governor  of  Maas.,  916. 

Lincoln,  Tliomaa,  3d  Bari  of,  father  of 
l4ul/  Arbella  Johnson,  234;  of  the 
wife  of  John  llnmnhrejr,  2GS  ;  286. 

Lincnlnahir^,  Rngland,  its  contribution 
of  moi  to  New  Bngland,  3tJ8  ;  639. 

Lindsay,  Bishop,  in  Bt.  Giles*,  Bdin- 
Imrgh,  Stonlefleld  day,  1637,  3U0. 

Lion,  tlie  ship,  250,  note. 

Lisle,  Lady  Alice,  mother  of  Bridget, 
wife  of  President  Hoar.  701-5;  exe- 
cuted bv  Jeffreys,  1085,  ib. ;  commem- 
orated in  picture,  ib. 

Lisle,  Bridget,  daughter  of  John  and 
Lmly  Alice,  wife  of  Leonard  Hoar, 
Iniried  at  Bralntree,  70t. 

Li.diN  Joiin,  father  of  Briilg^t,  701. 

Ijiiiln,  Belgium,  Gorges  prisoner  at,  100. 

I<ltpntry  culture  in  Now  Rnglnnd,  IVK). 

l^itMn  llarlior,  Maiiio,  hniinn  iMiIlt  by 
1)1  vif!  Thoin|wioii  at,  IK. 

Little  Jatnets  piiinare,  mntiuv  on,  ir>4. 

LiUIpwnrtli,  Cnptnin,  Mortotrs  name  (or 
Eudicott,  228 ;  347. 

L<ttirf?y,  prftpArtHl  by  Laud  .for  Scotch 
Church,  n>jnctod,  3()0,  302. 

Ijfvii)(;Hti>uo,  i>avld,  327. 

Locke,  .lohn,  liis  works  In  houses  of  the 
roloiiini  Rontry,  8<)5. 

Lofr.cftbin  political  campaign,  1H40,  940. 

Lon«1on,  plnguo,  1  ;  Knw.x  luMirroction 
of  inoi,  108-11;  its  sanitary  condi- 
tion, ir.30,  23r». 

Loii«1on  Coiupanv.  incorporated  by  royal 
patent,  1«>0,  118. 

Long  Anliton,  Sir  F.  Oorg«»«*  coimtry 
scat,  occupied  by  royalint  forcen,  313, 
captured  by  Prince  Rupert,  ih.  ;  re- 
taken hv  Fairfax,  314  ;  Gorges  dies 
at,  1017,"  31 5. 

Longevity  in  colonial  Massachnnetta, 
WMU1. 

Longfellow,  H.  W.,  Tlie  Conrtahip  of 
Milen  Stnndhh,  its  accuracy  dis- 
cu»«e«l,  01  r*. 

Loni;  I.Hlaml,  Bonton  Bay,  404 ;  deacent 
oil,  hv  colonial  militia,  July  9,  1775, 
8(51  ;  807. 

Ix>nu  I«lan.l,  N.  T.,  battle,  874. 

Lone  I'sluni  S*»nn«l,  explored  by  Der- 
nier, n.tO,  27  ;  828. 


i 


Long  Partfaunertt,  115,373, 563,701 ;  dla- 
porsed,  800. 

Lomr  Wharf,  Boston,  453. 

Lord-bbbops  and  lord-hnathrsii,  Blaok- 
stoue*s  remark,  382. 

Lords  CommlMsiouers  of  Flantatlona. 
WinBlow*8  bnshieBS  wtth,  16S4,  280  ( 
examination  of  Wlnalow  lnr,282 ;  no- 
leet,  1035,  for  reooreiy  <re  Hew  Kn0- 
iand  from  Puritam.  284;  itstaMlah 
ment  of.  annoonoea  to  Man.  Baj, 
1034. 280  ;  review  of  origin  audpotlmr 
of  ttie  board,  206-6 ;  LmmI's  oontnl 
of,  296 ;  proriaioiial  govemnieat  for 
New  Kngfimd  ordered  by,  1637,  301 . 
ksne  a  second  command  for  the  Maaa^ 
Bay  diarter,  April,  1038,  304;  at 
Boston,  305;  auperaeded  bj  Parli»> 
ment,  315. 

Lord's  Day,  Braintree  meeting  to  eon* 
sider  law  deOning  flunday.  804. 

Louis  XIV.  of  France,  248,  noie,  270. 
470,  c«;i. 

Louis  XV.  of  Franco,  616. 

Lonia  XVI.  of  France,  318. 

LoTell*a  Grove,  Weymouth,  Man.,  61, 
note. 

Lovuira  Island,  Boston  Bay,  fortiflcft- 
tion  proposed,  1776,  807. 

Lowell  family,  descendants  of  **Doro- 
tity  Q.,**  005. 

Loyola.  Ignatius,  and  Hugh  Peters  com- 
pared, 606. 

Lucas,  Henry,  minister  of  Olirlsl 
Church,  Braintree,  627;  removes  to 
NowlHiry,  //>. 

LniMani, ,  a  gnldc,  339. 

Lu«l(lam's  Ford,  .'V'tO. 

Lu'Mcn,  Benjamin,  of  Braintree,  832. 

Lu<lRate,  Lon'lon,  the  limit  of  Essex  in- 
nurrection,  108,  KK),  no. 

L«i«llow,  Rol>ert,  overseer  of  Castle  Is- 
land fortification,  284. 

Linit,  Rev.  William  rarsonii,  minister 
of  Qnincy  CInircli,  cited  as  to  investi- 
gation of  Lemuel  Briant.,  039;  his 
death  in  Arabia,  1857,  G41. 

Luthor,  Martin,  term  Antinombin  coined 
by,  4:W ;  434,  503. 

LyfonI,  Jobn,  1M3  ;  comes  to  New  Eng- 
land, 1023,  181 ;  an  EpifM*opal  cleruy- 
man,  ih.  .-  bia  reception  at  Plymouth, 
185;  with  Oldham,  becomes  centre  of 
dincontenta,  ih. ;  lett4>rs  to  England 
opened  by  Bradford,  ib.  ;  proposes  the 
reformation  of  Plymouth  church,  180 ; 
charge«l  with  connpiracy,  187  ;  onlered 
to  leave  Plymouth,  188  ;  biw  letter  in- 
tercepted, ih.  :  his  private  life  not  ex- 
emplary, 1^;  exiled  to  Wessagusset, 
100 ;  eatabli^licd  r.t  Nantaaket,  ih. ; 
removes  to  ('ape  Ann,  ih.  ;  settles  on 
the  n\ir  of  (Honce^ter,  ih. ;  removea 
to  Vireinia,  where  bo  dies,  100 ;  215, 
2.32.  257. 

Lvcxiii'*^  claim  to  Maine,  Sfff  Plough 
r,itont,  .111. 


■■*■  OaMj,  k  »eiiiMh»  it  Ttamp.       Iv  ItMW    to  Fil*| 


'^llMilik. 


1fm,aKMB,tM,  riaatairt  of  Bnl 

MMMln.  T.  B^  BOHMalai   BtitUj  «■) TlT 

•■d  (nanocft  piDt,  BHi     i" "  ** — •--"   "-•—  -■ 

tadrll>HLU*,nM|  IX. 
IMkMB.  JkwwTUiy--'-'-'-* 


„, _.  _., J      iail,>s,3ii^ „.____ 

■■(  loud  lot  W««|t>iwt,  W;  Po).-  wttk  tb*  IniHnii  «t, M.  Mi  mmM- 

iMI'i  eolouy  lu,  lOn-d,  lib  :  Vli»<.uii  Uqb  M  and  fsU,  ml  la,  M4.  I  A. 

Wotoi  Ho.    lo,  III   diiriU,  UBi  ■■Tj.QoHBOIBulud.MS.iHto.ni. 

wnna  ol  B.  Gorgm'  enloniiu  eo  to,  Huy  Ruart,  of  BeMUnl,  dlimtnn 

IH  I  indo  In    flic-inui  on   cout  al,  wfil.  Jobn  Kiuu,  3-'     '"' 

IIH 1  llw  iianlicru  limit  of  Oortu'  Mu; 

pioJwUd  nolDnr,  lUM,  aTD;  lOalEsd  rli 

to  sir  F.  Ol)r|[C^  laKrUon   ul    IIM,  Hi 

ao;  Uii.lU  uf  Uurir.'  |;ro.li«x,.  in,  ■■■ 

Snli   30M;  mlM.toa  Id  4Dr([M,  H-M.     Ilu*_.     __, .     . _. 

ana-,    aUu    qiwrtioiiMI,    IIH3.    9I4)  Hiili>o,!a;  )>taPlBaUqu>|>luUlhiu, 

Higby'i    clului    Hutuliieil  liv  Patlln-  InntiHdlroni Wliittitup'*|iiin>,  1130, 

naiit,  SIS:     (ubunuant    lifitDry   of  WO;  nltli  Gorisi  ilUoki  tba  Hub. 

florfi>.>uirt,3iaiU<irtoi>vl.ll«,1C44,  Bay  cbartor,  Il33,  ai3;  iMO-.tWbit- 

UB:  Rtiliy'i  ti;rrilDt>  In,  ft. ,' Wbtdl-  lo*>>  auiiiliiiiUoB.  !Kti  liti  ibara  in 

inivlit,  IIHI,   Ukea  rsfii(ii  hi,  Ij3a  i  ndlitribution  ol  tcnlhirjr,  ICU,  2)>Si 

MuuchiiHlU  eiiidlltlaua  to,  Haio-  Wlutlirop'a  coniiuenU  oil  Ilia  ralluro 


d   JdUii,  aliip  ul  UuL  Oo.,  u^ 
>t  Iliill,IB3u,  3;Mi  hrinp  new 

Haiitukct,  JuiH,'  IUII^  ks-t.  ' 


ni>*et   l>ia 


imiipHl  b]r  limit,  dtilli  of.  aiid  ita  eflact  w  GoifM' 

II.  fiDK.  aclwmaa.  I(£IC,  ^  1  alUcliwI  lo  Laud'a 

UliilMiltnii  llloTid,  Un.  lIulcliinHin  H-  |>>H/,  SW. 

luona  In,  S3T.  Haaon,  CaptulD  Jolm,  el  Connictlcut, 

Manlda,  ikhlii>p|i«llndlan,24,  ncfe.  Hnr»ailleulcniuit  uudar  B.  Olfabona 

HaiHi,  Hurara.  aucnwJa  J.    H.   Adam!  in  war  Hitli  Hatracaiiaclta,  IUG,3N. 

ia  Conffnia,  UGA.  Ua>aacli>i»na  Bay.  Worion-a  lainwH  la 

Uaiininct,  now  Naiiuiii<si>t,  Uua.,  Ki;  attaUiali  plai.ulUiu  •»,  U;  tiMaailjr 

BlaiHIMi  Roaa  tn,  lar  wood,  wiiiUi  of  nnuia  of  Buktau  Ba/,  ;i».    £«Doaloa 

1622-3,  8S;  Indiana  of,  In  oini|ilrac]r  Bn/. 

Manarll,  sir  Ralvn,  drawa  Ut.  D       -        -    ■    '■ 


ml   inJat"*!!"!. 


HuHnrnniih,  KatI  ol,  fallier  of  Lord 
Ln,  301. 

Uarthori>a|h,  Maah,  a  aluwiuaklnf  csn- 


ililalyini  Khoill  la' 
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man,  332 ;  Mb  ralationa  with  Winthrop, 
333  ;  Mi|>port«r  of  Robert  Ghildft,  ib.  ; 
p<>rM>ciit«^  nnd  Imprisoned,  334 ;  re- 
moves f roui  New  Knglaiid,  ib. ;  re- 
tiiriui  from  KiiRlsnd,  1GC4,  as  royal 
coinmlmiioner,  meets  witli  contempt  at 
Ilunton,  334-D ;  his  services  in  ofllce  nt 
New  York,  335 ;  his  death,  ib.  ;  M)^ 
342,  319,  3GG  ;  Braintre«*s  industries, 
770-1. 

May,  Thomas,  his  History  of  the  Long 
I'arlinment  cited,  ll&-b. 

Mny  Day  revels  at  Merry  Mount,  1027, 
170-8*2  ;  of  Pagan  orifcin,  181  ;  iu  cele- 
bmtion  hi  England  m  the  year  1G8C, 
18-i. 

Ma\-(iower,  the  shin,  28;  rhart4>red  bv 
Ciislmmn  and  Weston  for  tlie  Pil- 
grims,  47 ;  carries  the  rilgrims  and 
returns  to  RuKlaiid.  48;  perils  off 
Caiio  Co<1,  ICin,  03 ;  126  ;  John  Alden 
and  FrinriUa  MuUius,  emigrants  to 
I'lymotith  in,  714. 

Mayiiolo,  Meri^  Mount,  354,  355. 

Mcdford,  10,  19;  some  of  Winthrop*s 
i>arty  settle  at,  1030,  238;  Winthrop*s 
fnnii  at,  304 ;  078. 

Meeting-house  in  New  England,  732-40  ; 
<lifitinctiou  of  iiersons  in,  738  ;  not  re- 
garded a  sacred  place,  742 ;  its  secu- 
lar nnes,  ib.  ;  that  of  Itraintrce  Middle 
Precinct  used  for  elections,  743  :  rules 
for  decency  in,  ib. ;  on  occasions  a 
powder  magazine,  <i>. 

Melville,  Andrew,  rel>ukes  James  I., 
424. 

Mt'uiorinl  from  Bof ton  Church  to  Geii- 
ernl  Court,  1037, 444  ;  t-he  signers  puii- 
iKlied,  M)-U). 

Merchant  Adveiiturors  of  London, 
mnrcrnod  in  the  settlrnieiit  of  the 
Pilgrims  in  Now  Knglnnd,  40 ;  53 ;  buy 
Wcnton's  interest  in  their  company, 
ir-'J-i,  ly\  ;  50,  57. 

Merriuiiwk  river,  Tliomas  Weston  and 
his  party  cast  anhoro  at  mouth  of, 
I0l»3,  140;  210,482,000. 

Merry  Mount,  171,  nofe ;  condition  of 
theroloniRts  nt,  1020,  174  ;  the  scheme 
of  Morton  to  obtain  cnmmand  of,  174, 
niid  notr ;  named,  175;  population  of, 
1027,  lin ;  fur  trade  at,  190-7  ;  dan- 
gers np|>rehende<l  by  Bradford  from, 
19S ;  character  of  settlement,  ib. ; 
Morton  captured  at,  June,  1028, 200-7 : 
he  returns  to,  209 ;  its  name  changed 
to  Mount  Dagon,  by  Endirott,  211 ; 
Morton's  house  destroyed,  243;  303, 
345,  a*)!,  352,  3&t,  356,  350,  682,  828. 

Merry,  Walter,  1013,  overseer  of  gal- 
leries, Boston  meeting-house,  73(». 

Mctheglhi,  a  drink,  described  by  Brad- 
ford, 350. 

MethcNlint  Epi8Co|^l  Churrh,  Quincy, 
meeting-house,  built,  1838,  930. 

Mexico,  war  witlt  United  BUles,  053; 
056. 


MIddleborough,  Mass.,  33,  2G6. 

Middle  Precinct,  Bruiutree,  schools  In, 
1790,  901. 

Middlesex  County,  Mass.,  within  the 
territory  granted  to  R.  Gorges.  136. 

Militia,  Mass.  Bay,  lr>89,  WaitatiU  Win- 
throp, Major  General  of,  818 ;  hi  revo- 
lution, 866;  801,  806,  874,  876,  878, 
881,  892,  897,  W»8. 

Mill,  John,  of  Brainlree,  17M  ;  C23. 

Mill,  Btoughton*s,  the  first  mu  by  water 
power  In  Mass.,  009. 

Miller,  Kbeiiezer,  1727,  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Braintree  and  Quincy,  021, 
C28-31  ;  made  D.  D.  by  Oxford,  1747, 
030. 

Miller,  Major  Ettenezer,  an  Episcopalian 
Tory,  841 ;  pro-stamiMict  candidato 
for  selectman,  1700,  defeated,  843-4 ; 
elected  fence  -  viewer  and  surveyor  of 
highways,  840 ;  851  ;  hidged  inimical 
to  popular  cause,  1777^  853  ;  ill  of 
pestilence,  1775,  803;  871;  elected 
sekHrtman,  1792,  904. 

Miller,  Samuel,  of  Milton,  father  of  Rev. 
Ebenezer.  027. 

Miller  family,  of  Episcopal  church  aft 
Braintree,  032. 

Milton,  Jolm,  his  sonnet  to  Bir  Harry 
Vane,  373;  Hugh  Peters  walks  with, 
st  CrmuwellV  funeral,  376;  cited, 
385;  390,  470,  671-2,  702,  710;  his 
works  In  houses  of  colonial  gentry, 
806;  800,011. 

Milton,  Mass.,  717,  902,  928. 

Milton  Falls,  1051,  brhige  across  Nepon- 
set  at,  073. 

Milton  Hill,  site  of  first  water-power 
mill  In  Mass.,  009;  071. 

Bliiinte-mrn  of  Prnintree,  1776,  857. 

Mir.irles,  Puritan  opinions  concemjug, 
WI3. 

Misbawuro,  site  of  Cliarlestown,  101  ; 
Mitliin  the  territory  granted  to  Old- 
ham, 217;  the  brothers  Bpmgiie  set- 
tled at^  271  ;  they  name  place  Charles- 
town,  218;  233. 

Misronri,  bridge  at  St.  I^uis,  across, 
008. 

Mitchell,  Mrs.  Zorviah  Ooukl,  descend- 
ant of  M.xsK.isoit,  101.  uole. 

Modestly,  Mary,  di-ripllned  by  Dorches- 
ter clnirch,  1081,  7M-6,  »o/f. 

Monati'piot,  stream,  supposed  to  be 
same  as  PliiUips  Creek,  CI ;  159,  106, 
205;  303;  582,  683;  ferrv  estab- 
lished across,  1035,  072 ;  1044,  stone 
bridge  across.  073;  contention  over 
fish   In,  1730,831-4. 

Moncktim,  Lord,  removal  of  Acadian* 
by,  041. 

Monell,  Rev.  William,  minister  of  con- 
gregation south  of  Neponset,  308. 

Mon«  y  hi  Mass.,  scarcity  of,  1775,  804 ; 
1780,  880  ;  882,  883  ct  seq.  /  f^i. 

Monhegan,  Dermer's  visit  at,  1019,20; 
Baundcrs  of  Wessaguaset  goes  to,  on 
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U;  tmmma,  ik,i  mliMrvtont  to  Vm 
-    n^TsU;  fifw  IMV*  to  Boatoa 


to  rttiMil  obimli 

AlUM  UutoMlHOIIfl 

during  Um  trial, 
Mr-41:  tlMBokondotafttoaof  UOT, 
olintnfl  to  nnt**-  Mn.  UuC  ' 


pvoooadlnfli 
U7|    ito  ti 


{  Bootoa  qoiotwl  bv  I 
ti  nfTMtory  poraoiM,  BMi 
ffnM  IndlMi  oipUvltj,  danglrfir  of 
Aano  HtttefaliMOii,03l»t  wans  Mttlon 
9i  PiMat«iua«taliMt  Undtriiill,  8M ; 
kktorical  Mpoot  of  AntiiwalMi  por- 
Mcntloii  dtoflu— d,  UO-TS:  Vl^ 
— IriM  ■nhoiiirioo  to,  «tt :  10l8,gimiiti 
tltla  to  Johii  TboukDMNi  of  TbootfMOnhi 
UMid,U2i  lUgnuitootlMid,aUJ«st 
to  ladiMi  rightt,  eSS;  Ha  aotloo  la 
Bnlnlraa  oonunona  ouoitloiu  4IS&  tfO  s 
•Bl  i  iU  action  aa  to  rooda,  GGS,  OB, 
•VOL  871.  078;  oiocta  ntoiniwant  to 
Jodgo  XdwuiMl  Qninejr,  Tfet;  Jolia 
Ikiinoyi  Braintioe  deVigata  to,  1717- 
41 ;  Tui }  Bauinel  Baaa  aunoiniad  oua 
9i  ooiMiiiiafcimi  to  bttikl  liiidgo  ovor  Mo- 
nonaot,  lUCd,  714 1  aauda  flvo  doltupOqa 
to  Ooutlnmtal  OoumM,  1774,  WO; 
fines  iiupoaod  ou  reiuiiui  rocruiUiig  ofti- 
cen,  875 ;  177*J,  b«<>omes  a  Constitu- 
tion couveiitioii,  8'J();  duflnus  lugul 
limits  of  Buuday,  iSXi;  petitioiieJ  for 
creation  of  Qufucy  town,  Wi ;  city 
charter  for  Quiacy  passed  by,  18kD, 
IWI. 

-,  Scliools,  Law  of  1G47,  establlsh- 


S7-40; 


iiifTi    7ti(i;    towii-school»,    report   ou, 
IWa,  93G-7. 

-,  Buttlora  of  superior  cliarooter, 


dM  ;  iiuMi  of  subAtaiicii,  ib.  ;  of  purest 
Euulish  bUio«l,  (»5  ;  tei ;  limit  of  colo- 
nial eiuigratiou  from  Ktiglaiid  to,  9*22. 

llassacliiisetts,  Cuniimny,  coiitroveray 
with  Gorges  orer  his  rights  in  New 
Knghind,  214-17  ;  negutiutions  of  Old- 
ham with,  214-10;  con)|>osetl  of  Puri- 
tans, 222 ;  diftlcultius  with  the  Cuun- 
cil  for  New  Knglaml,  ih.  ;  coiu<i<lrrs 
Morton's  riutu,  21^ ;  fc^irs  truiiM:<l  by 
OlUliani,  225;  inutiiictions  to  Kudi- 
cott,  looking  to  the  expulsion  of  older 
setllurii,  22(> ;  283  ;  yuo  tvarrauto  filed 
aguiust,  Ui3u,  In  King's  Bench  Court, 
201 ;  reMilt  of  proi*eediugs,  2U2 ;  21)G, 
298,  302,  3(13. 

Massachusetts,  Fields,  14,  note  ;  107, 
252,  3(>3,  GDU. 

Mossoitoit,  Indian  Chief ,  28 ;  visits  Plym- 
outh Colony,  20 ;  3<) ;  Ilopkiiu  and 
Winslow,  as  aniUuwnJors,  visit  him, 
30-1 ;  attack  upon,  tiiruatenod  by  the 
Narragaiuictts,  l(i2l,  32 ;  plaiu  at 
Plymouth  for  his  prutitt^tion,  34 ;  rela- 
tions of  Hobama«;k  with,  37  ;  Squan- 
to's  sckeiuc  to  destroy  iutlueuce  of, 


jt  mi  urn 
■qnaalo,40;  vlrita  Ptapinontli  to 
tradlot  thovBpoct.Ura,4l}  f 
Sonanto'a  daath,  A./ 
vlatad,  42s  Mad* 
IqnautOk  O.;  thagr 
iSn,  *.;  Ida  ttbiaaa,  aprlB«  of  IdEB, 
TI;  ottiod  bf  WInaiow,  #b ;  nvoala 
fiot  agalnat  WiMagyiit,  7»;  aarrfao 
wndored  njnootli  hf,  lOBLW:  Uo 
nandehUd  mada  a  alMo  In  Waat  !•- 

^H^^H^Vtt   S'V^^Ra  OTv^aB  ^^^^^vvpo 

latbirr,  <Mtfln,  dtod  aa  to 
HBonc  Indiana,  IS ;  Bladtatoo 
nanny  of  Boaton,kB-S{  tiM 
lul  dalivaianoa  of  Sdwnid  OMionab 
SBOi  ManaaUn  and  XImomUb  AnMi!" 
nana,  favovito  raading  in  anriiy  Maw 
■ngfawd,  aoi  s  400u  Mia/  aa  to  lynod 
of  lQS7,470stho  Antlnonrfan  eontro- 
vanyt  408;  SITt  varaaa  on  Tonpion. 

■wutlon  of  Hannr  Vlynt.  ott:  009: 


of  Haniy  VHynt,  Ott;  im», 
D.  D.  by  Ola^iovr  nidvonito, 
i  raooid  of  wintar  waathar,  1720^ 
6ttl-8 ;  ou  donanonitlon  of  |Naliihalnf» 
inff,  780  {  B.  TlMU|iaon^  oowidlnian 
taiy  vanaa  to,  773 ;  on  a  wintar  iMMrtb- 
flro,  1CU7;  800;  adrioo  on  penoual 
cleanliness  to  caudidatoa  for  luiuistry, 
807;  830. 

Matlier,  Increase,  attack  on  rum  drink- 
ing, 780. 

Mather,  Ricliard,  minister  at  Dordiea- 
t»r,  1010,  5U5. 

Mattakeese  moetlng-house,  079. 

Mattapan,  Indian  oauie  of  Dordieater, 
107 ;  233. 

Maurice,  Prince  of  Nassau,  UuderhiU*a 
service  under,  661. 

Maverick,  Audas,  the  wife  of  Samuel, 
lUl,  329,  336. 

Maverick,  Samuel,  birth  and  raarrlngo, 
S20;  comes  to  New  England,  10*34, 
IGl,  329 ;  account  of  his  life  In  New 
Knghknd,  328-35 ;  settles  at  Wiunhtim. 
met,  now  Chelsea,  ib. ;  Ids  house  In 
h'i5i),  the  oldeiit  in  MassarhuM*tts,  ib.  ; 
builds  fort  on  Noddle's  Iidand.  192; 
193,  198 ;  citod  as  to  the  Imrning  of 
Morton's  liouse  at  Meriy  Mount,  244, 
note;  351,  note;  his  letter  to  Claren- 
don concerning  Morton,  240,  330 ; 
252 :  description  of  Winslow,  281  ; 
comjielled  to  remove  from  Noddle'a 
iMland  to  Boston,  1035,  288 ;  letter  to 
Winthrop  cited,  333,  note  ;  entertains 
Winthrop,  1030,  330 ;  delay  In  atluUt- 
ting  him  freeman  of  Boston,  ib.  ;  en- 
gagfs  in  commerce,  ib. ;  visits  Vir- 
ginia, ib.  ;  331 ;  suspected  of  relations 
with  (jorgus  inimical  to  colony  and  put 
under  restraint,  ib. ;  entertaiiui  Vane 
and  Lord  Ley,  ib. ;  402 ;  entertains 
Jusselyu,  331 ;  a  Church  uC  Kuglaml 
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b^  Ooriifes,  1(>37,  303 ;  307 ;  conntAr- 
Bigiin  charter  of  city  Goi^eaiia,  31 1 ; 
publication  of  New  KnftliHh  Canaan, 
3U3,  343;  his  rcLitious  to  Gorges,  343- 
44  ;  attoclied  to  Parliamentary  aide 
in  civil  war,  ^4 ;  reappears  at  Plym- 
outh, ib.  ;  avoids  Boston  magistrates, 
ib. ;  stays  at  I'ly mouth,  winter  of 
ir43-44;  goes  to  Maine,  1G44,  and 
to  Uhode  Island,  3-tG ;  sunnnoned  be- 
fore Court  of  Assistants  of  Mass.  Bay, 
September,  I(i44,  ih. ;  the  charges 
brouglit  against  him,  3^tG-8;  impris- 
oned and  flned,  348 ;  sent  to  England 
after  yearns  imprisonment,  360;  dis- 
comfort in  prison,  351  :  ex|)criencGS 
on  coast  of  Maine,  10*27,  \b. ;  his 
story  subscqm'ut  to  1041,  34^51 ; 
ZM  ;  bad  name  given  to  Merry  Mount 
region  by  his  occupation,  3(^4 ;  suc- 
ceeded by  William  Coddiugton,  in 
owMorHhip  of  Mt.  Wollaston,  510 ; 
682 ;  K<lwanl  Gibbons  his  companion 
at  Mt.  Wollaston,  828. 

Mount  Auburn  street,  Cambridge,  484. 

Mount  Dagou,  Merry  Mount  so  called  by 
Rndicott,  211. 

Mount  Desert,  drawn  at  Greenwich, 
1023,  by  Sir  Robert  Mansell,  139;  vis- 
ited 1022.  by  Captain  Bqueb,  232. 

Mount  Wollaston,  Passonagessit,  Chick- 
atabot's  plantation  at,  if;  named  for 
Captiin  Wollaston,  1(12;  107;  affairs 
of  the  colony  at,  summer  of  1(^0,  174, 
and  nnle  ;  name  cbaugiMl  by  Morton 
to  Merry  Mount  or  Ma-ro  Mount,  175 ; 
IMwition  relative  to  WessagiiRWjt  and 
ThonipfM>u's  iHland,  11>3;  within  tfie 
tiTfitory  granted  tfl  Kndicott,  211  ; 
224,  240,  21.3,  244,  250,  321.  363;  Gen- 
eral Court  orders  Its  aimexation  to 
Boston,  103^1,  305,  5S3,  051,0(^,0(0; 
Itay  front  in  10.31,  aanignexl  to  CfNidhig- 
ton  and  Quinoy,  305 ;  ownership  of 
pro]H*rty  pa<^«es  from  Morton  to  Co<l- 
dington,  54(> ;  grant  of  land  to  Kd- 
nunid  Qtilncy  at,  i6. ;  Co<ldlngton 
sells,  HK»,  to  William  Tyng,  707 ;  in- 
herited l>5  Mrs.  Thomas  Shepanl,  1001, 
ih.  ;  iMMpieathed  to  John  Quincy,  her 
grindson,  1700,  ih. ;  his  house  at,  081 ; 
701 ;  Rflmund  Quincy*s  allotment.  306, 
000,  700;  lands  allotted  to  William 
Hutchinson  and  John  Wlieelwright, 
103<'-7,  300.  nnd  note,  other  allot- 
ments, l(»'»-40,  681  ;  685-0  ;  settlers 
at,  1037,  4.50;  476;  685;  farms  set 
apart  for  Bostonians,  040;  land-title 
conflrmeil  by  Cliickatabut*s  descend- 
ants, fV»3 ;  chapel  of  ease  established 
415,  6iX3.  Whi'elwrlght  appointed  min- 
ister, 410-17,  430;  his  lant-<lay  ser- 
mon, 4'>7  ;  preaches  Covenant  of  Grace 
at,  475;  his  expulsion,  54h5,  681 ;  first 
stage  of  Mr^.  llutrhiuson's  jmiruey 
Into  exile,  530;  site  of  her  house 
there,  5;V'>,  notf ;  cinirch  established, 


1039,  680;  to  be  purged  of  Antincv 
niian  hereaies,  606 ;  ferry  communica- 
tion with  Wesaagusaet,  1036, 072 ;  828 ; 
John  Adams'  Christmas  visit  to  John 
Quincy  at,  17(r>,  840;  petition  for 
town  incorporation,  granted,  1040, 
687  ;  adjustment  of  claim  of  Boston, 
6S8-9 ;  observations  of  British  slii|Ni 
from,  1770,  808 ;  880,  887  ;  John 
Adams*  embarkation  for  England  at, 
1778, 051 ;  lOOI.  See  Braintree,  Merry 
Mount. 

Mourt,  George,  cited  as  to  Stand  ish*a  ex- 
cursion to  Boet4>n  bay,  1021,  14, 9to/«/ 
respecting  Corbitant,  33. 

Munster,  Anabaptists  of,  605,  607,  608. 

Music  in  churches,  739-41 ;  string  and 
wind  luHtrunientM  in  Braiutroe  church, 
741 ;   choir  of  (^lincy  meeting-house, 

«n;  7. 

Muster-Relil,  fre  Training-field. 
Mystir  riviT,  visittMl  by  Btindish,  1021, 
10,  19,  150,  101,  218,  23:1,  238,  303. 

Nahant,  within  territory  granted,  1022, 
to  Rolx7rt  Gorges,  130;  it«  purcliase 
by  Thomas  Dexter,  200. 

Names  in  colonial  Massachusetts,  indica- 
tive of  pure  English  origin,  022;  some 
French,  ih. ;  of  slaves  at  Braintree, 
023. 

Nane|>ashemct.  Indian  Sachem,  10; 
Slaudish  visits  his  fonner  home,  17; 
217. 

Nantawkol,  vlsifrd  hy  Gov.  WInlhrop, 
KViO;  settlrnient  at,  1022,  18.3;  pur- 
clinne  of,  from  Cbickalabut,  ih.  ;  Ly- 
ford  and  OMIkiui  Unkn  up  n^idenro 
there  afUr  expulsion  from  Plymouth, 
100;  103,  22t»;  in  1020,231;  the  tem- 
porary residenee  of  Itov.  Ilalnh  Smith, 
230-1  ;  engageme  t  of  colonial  militia 
with  British  at,  1776,  801  ;  light- 
house destroyed,  1776,  ih. ;  reestab- 
lished, and  again  destroyed,  ih. 

Nantasket  Bonds,  SG7  ;  880,  f  rosen,  win- 
ter of  1770-80,  888. 

Nantes,  E']ic:t  of,  248,  nolt. 

Narragansntt  Bay,  home  of  Maasasoit, 
1021,  30;  soutlicni  limit  of  territory 
allotted  to  Lord  Gorges,  1035,  25^  ; 
Bla(;kstone  removes  to,  324,  346,  607  ; 
637 ;  Point  Judith,  named  for  Judith 
Quincy,  700. 

Narragansctt  Indians,  not  nlTected  by 
pestilence,  1010-7,  4  ;  threatened  at- 
tack on  Massasoit  1021,  32 ;  attack 
from,  feared  at  nymouth,  1022,  38, 
76;  dangers  to  l>e  feared  from,  1023, 
102  ;  war  with  the  New  England  colo- 
nies, 350,  828. 

Naseby,  )»attle  of,  154,  313. 

Natirk,  Mass.,  property  of  Saltonstall 
at.  305. 

Native  American  political  party,  058, 
001,  000,  IO(k;. 

Naumkcag,  Indian  luame  of  Salem,  211. 
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iw  fravUoii%  9|    TV} 


i|taOod,68b 

Ifaiiryto,lt87,83IL 
Moon  UamL  Boaton  Baj, 


by  ookmlal  milifeta,  Juty,  inS^  IttI; 

mc,807. 

MonU  Itt  eolonial  Mmt  BagiMid,  188-80. 
MonU,  WOlbia,   Obureh  «<  KmlMail 

afeffgymaB.  oomM  with  Bobwt  Ckiqns 

to  Hew  JBimUiid,  l«i(  143,  IM, Mil,- 


fal  «iMM|*   Of  WMUftUMt,  188  S 

Hwyiida  fMr  Umm,  IftA;  ivtatM  to 
bglmd,  Wxhb  MNW  hi  M«w  Snf- 
kna. «.;  hltXiitla  poMB,  lBI-8i  »• 
180,102. 
MofftolUy  ftfc  PlnBoath  and  W( 
in  fauuiM  of  18SS,  77. 
oft  OhoriMtown,  1680,  S36-T. 
oft  Bolom,  leZMO.  S^  334.  UO,  Ml. 


for  ot  Quiney.  MO,  M7 ;  M8»  OBQ,  96i. 

MofflnM  w»»i.»*ii.J  oiTfniMiUfHiiifTlMMnioo 
Mortoo  00  mordoror.  180. 

Xbrtoo,  Tboauo,  firotiAbly  ono  of  An- 
drew Weatoii**  |«rty,  1(J32,  60, 67 ;  68, 
1G3,  KH,  note;  IiIh  returu  to  Kiig- 
UiiJ,  1(!2*2,  C*2 ;  ouiiicm  wilh  Oaptani 
Wollttftton  to  New  KiiKlaiult  1(»24, 163 ; 
his  lovu  of  nature,  104 ;  17*2  ;  citations 
from  Nuw  Riiglaiid  Caiiaaii  uonceniiug 
Nmw  KiiKUud,  104 ;  its  cliariu  for  liiiii, 
106;  Mttle«  at  raasoiiaKeaidt,  IOC; 
biiildn  a  liouae,  l(i7  ;  lii«  iuftueuce  iu 
■ettluiuent,  Ki'JO,  108 ;  opponed  to  the 
aliaiidoniuent  of  tlie  entorpriaa,  ib. ;  hi* 
character  and  liiatory,  ICD ;  acctiaed 
of  murder  in  Knuland,  ib.  ;  regarded 
o  profane  man  at  Plymouth,  ib.  ;  176 ; 
deauribed  by  Qovenior  I>udley  iu  a 
letter  to  the  Countesa  of  Lincoln,  lOU ; 
a  Cliurcli  of  England  man,  170,  note; 
regarded  a  martyr,  170-1,  note  ;  hia 
reveU  and  dubaucherlea  at  Merry 
Mount,  170,  note:  a  aportaman,  171, 
172,  175;  a  gentleman  of  Clifford'a- 
Inn,  171;  hia  moral  character,  172; 
value  of  Ilia  New  England  Gauaan, 
ib. ;  hia  former  life  iu  Loudon,  ib. ; 
plota  to  obtain  command  of  Paaaoiia- 
ffeasit,  1026,  174 ;  no  mention  of  Wol- 
laatou  in  New  Knglisli  Canaan,  ib. ; 
note :  expela  Fitcher  from  Merry 
Mount,  175;  hia  objects  in  America, 
namea  settlement  Ma-re,  or  Merry 
Mount,  ib. ;  May-day  revels  16*27,  170- 
82 ;  his  imem,  177,  his  song  for  dance, 
178-9 ;  183 ;  hU  account  of  Weasagus- 
■et  hanging,  70-81  ;  cited  as  to  fear  of 
Btandish  by  the  Indians,  103 ;  de- 
scribes John  Ohiham.  \U  ;  215 ;  his 
account  of  the  Lyford  and  Oldhaui  ep- 


taodo,18»^{iaB, 


olMidto. 


iBfor  ot  njiJMmtb,  1M-800|  omomo 
Ib  tlM  f or  trodoTlM}  I88t  ougpiio 
IndloM  with  opirlto  wmk  gOM^  IM; 
198:    Umv   two— nt  yo    ■itHioiHit, 


198;    tiMjr   fWQ— nt 
nr  to  PI 


»l  o  dongor  to  nfioth,»Pt 
Blahod  by  Um  ooIobU  isftlitrofiio. 
Ml{  hlsvonljr,A.;ofotaiwonMd,mi 
Mi  liidUlbnMo,«w,'fltOBdUia0iitto 
Ukoo  fal  oiMtodly  oft  Woo- 

tlM 

fMid,9Mi  roftiirao  to 
i08|  oonftiaod,  S08 ; 
ooftl^   sort  asuft  to 


S08  { prMooutud  lo  I 
fkooi  FiynMMth,  SU 
■Moft,  A. ;  US  s  roi 
fllmrfth    auityi^  Vki  protoolid   by 

OOTHM,   A./  WMMO    fOVOr   1)0  gOlMU 

S»  ih»  «>o  ooMidond  by  thilfaMl 
Ooapony,  A. ;  18S8,  rotorao  with  Al- 
iortOB  to  IHynooth,  A.,  n4|  iw- 
iomoi  iiMJiWnno  it  Monr  lfi>mit,  IWI. 
fiMt  oodor  ■ndlaatt'k  MfladlathM. 
211 ;  OB  aoeoMMilol  i%lihor  to  tho 

Borty  of  iho  Joombo  oMor  osloofate 
OfidBitthoBoor,  A./  OB  JBtrlgBorf^ 
tfbrno,  A. ;  hhi  OMpooHtai  toi  KwU- 
oott'o  policy,  SSlHi ;    oIob  to  orroot 

hfan  for  violation  of  troae  regiilotioaa. 
227;  hU  eaoaiie,  227-8;  famUia  mud 
sickness  at  Buleni  and  Cliarlestowu 
takea  attenUon  from  him,  210;  1630, 
ordered  to  appear  before  magistrates, 
241 ;  his  ezamiiMtion  and  baiiishment, 
241  -2 ;  put  in  tho  stocks  at  Cliarles- 
town,  '^3;  sent  to  England  In  tho 
sliip  Handmaid,  ib. ;  his  house  ot 
Merry  Mount  burned,  ib. ;  his  ac- 
count of  burning,  tM4,  nott^  321 ;  a 
warrant  from  England  for  his  arrest, 
24G ;  his  arresU  iu  1628  and  1630,  dia- 
cuased,  244^60  ;  his  influence  at  White- 
hall, 250 ;  committed  to  [all  iu  Exe- 
ter on  arrival  in  England,  ib. ;  2S7. 
note  ;  a  letter  to,  from  Gorgea,  openod 
by  Winthrop,  258 ;  atates  the  case  of 
Philip  RatcUff,  250 ;  account  of  affair 
of  Kndicott  and  Ratcliff,  2Q1 ;  a  wit- 
neaa  for  Oorges  in  his  attack  upon  the 
Mass.  Bay  charter,  1032,  263  el  teq.  ; 
263,  2(*>8,  275;  reporta  the  success  ot 
Gorges'  scheme  for  colonial  gorem- 
meut,  277 ;  the  establishment  of  royal 
commission  to  govern  New  England, 
1634,  278,  no/e;  complains  of  Wuislow 
to  Lords  Comiuissiouers,  282 ;  appoint- 
ed Solicitor  for  Deeda,  1635,  21H ;  hU 
letter  to  Jeffreys  communicated  to 
Winthrop,  1631,  285;  295;  Uie  an- 
nouncements  of  his  letter  conflmiod, 
286 ;  causes  quo  warranto  to  be  filed 


George  Cleeve,  301,  344;  disclaimed 
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■  tar  OofiMi  1687,  808 ;  SOT  |  oourtw* 
MgiM  oMTter  of  diy  OoimwiiMii  SU ; 

Kblieiitioa  of  Mew  Kofluh  Oumm, 
1. 313;  bto  rahitkNM  to  Oorgw,  313- 
44 ;  Attaehed  to  Parliamentary  ahla 
in  ciTfl  war,  344;  reappearaat  Plym- 
outh, i6. ;  aTOids  Boaton  maglatcatea. 
ift.;  ataya  at  Plymoutli,  winter  of 
1643-44;  ||oea  to  Maine,  1644,  and 
Co  Rhode  lalaod,  846 ;  anrnmoued  be- 
fore Court  of  Aaaifltantaof  Maaa.  Bi^, 
B^Aember,  1644,  i6./  tlie  dnrgea 
bronght  acalnat  him,  316-3;  Impria- 
oned  and  ined,  348;  nent  to  England 
after  year*a  Imprlaonment,  880;  dia- 
comfort  in  priaoii,  3C1 :  experieneea 
on  ooaai  of  Maine,  1G27.  it.;  his 
etory  anbeequeiit  to  1641,  343-51; 
354 ;  bad  name  given  to  Meiry  Motmt 
rogion  l^  Ilia  occupation,  3IH;  aiic- 
ceodeil  by  William  Coddingtoii,  in 
ownership  of  Mt.  WoUaaton,  640; 
682 ;  Kdward  Gibbons  his  eompaniua 
at  Mt.  WoUaston,  828. 

Monnt  Anbiim  street,  Cambridge,  484. 

Mount  Dagon,  Merry  Mount  so  oalled  by 
Kndicott,  211. 

Mount  Deeert,  drawn  at  Oreenwieh, 
1623,  by  Sir  Robert  Mansell,  139;  vis- 
ited 1G22.  by  Captain  Squeb,  232. 

Mount  WoUaston,  Paasonagesslt,  Chick- 
atabot*a  plantation  at,  11 ;  named  for 
Ciptain  WoUaston,  162;  167;  affairs 
of  the  colmiy  at,  mmimer  of  1626,  174, 
sinI  nnle :  immo  changiil  by  Morton 
t(i  Mrrry  Mount  or  Ma-ro  Mount,  175 ; 
|»oKitioii  r(?l.itive  to  Wemnf;uw«et  and 
Thoiii|H«oirM  Nlanil,  \'X\\  within  the 
U'rritory  in'nttt«<l  Xit  Kndicott,  211  ; 
221,  ?40,  '213,  '244,  250,  3*21,  .Yi3;  Oeiv 
rrnl  Court  ordrrs  its  aiinPTatiou  to 
ItoKton,  1034,  305,  HK),  051,G<»  04'9; 
Iwiy  front  in  1(»3I,  iwxi|titod  to  (^idini;- 
toii  Slid  Quincy,  305;  owncmhip  of 
prop«»rty  pa^os  from  Morton  to  Coil- 
dington,  54ii;  gmiit  of  land  to  Kd- 
niinid  Quincy  at,  tb. ;  Coddington 
bpU^,  1(k!9,  to  WUlinui  Tyng,  7(V7 ;  in- 
1irrit4Hl  |>5-  Mm.  Thomas  Bliepard,  lOlil, 
f/>.  ;  l>o4|ncathod  to  John  Quincy,  licr 
irrindnon,  1700,  ib. ;  liis  house  at,  081 ; 
701  ;  R<1mnndQuincy*saUotniftnt.305, 
0(;n,  7(V);  lands  allottod  to  William 
llutcliinnon  and  Jolin  Wheelwright, 
1034W7,  300,  nnd  notf.,  other  allot- 
ments, 1(»V-40,  5Rt  ;  5R5^;  sottlcrs 
at,  1037,  450;  475;  585;  farmn  set 
a|Kirt  for  Uostoniann,  040;  land-title 
ronAmicd  by  Chiclcatal>iit*s  d<>KO»d- 
sntfi,  053 ;  chapel  of  ease  entablinhod 
415,  503.  Wh«^l Wright  appointod  min- 
ister, 410-17,  4.30;  his  (a.it-day  ser- 
mon, 437  ;  prear*he«  Covenant  of  Or.'»re 
at,  475;  his  expulKion.  54'i5,  581 ;  Arst 
st.ngc  of  Mr»«.  llntrhniMon's  Journey 
into  exile,  530;  site  of  her  houM> 
there,  53<'',  notf ;  church  cst.ihHHhe«l, 


1689,  BB6;  lo  ba  yorgad  of  AnlfaMK 
mlan  hereaiea,  606;  ferry  oommimiea- 
Uon  with  WeaaagvMel,  1683,673;  8S8; 
John  Adama'  Chrlatnaa  visit  to  John 
Quincy  at,  1766,  840  {  petition  for 
town  IneorporaUoB,  granted,  1640^ 
687 ;  adjuatmeni  of  data  of  Boaton, 
6K8-9;  ofaeervaUoM  of  BrlUah  ahlpo 
from,  1776,  868 ;  886,  887 ;  Mm 
Adama*  embarkation  for  Inglimd  atp 
1778,061;  lOOL  Aof  BialiUree,  Many 
Mount. 
Monrt.  George,  dted  aato  Btaadlah^  ai- 
cursKM  to  Boaton  baytlOU,  14,fuile; 
respecting  CorUlant,  NL 
Monster,  AmOiaptisU  of ,  666, 667, 06& 
Music  In  chnrcfies,  78IM1 ;  string  and 
wind  Instmroents  In  Bndntree  clnireh, 
741 ;  choir  of  Quincy  meetlnf^Mmaa, 

oin;-7. 

Muster-fletd,  *fe  Training-field. 
MysUc  river,  vinited  by  BUndlsh,  1621, 
16,  19,  IDU,  161, 218,  233,  238,  808. 

Nahant,  within  territory  granted,  1682, 
to  Robert  Oorgea,  136;  ita  porohaaa 
by  Thomaa  Dexter,  200. 

Mainee  in  colonial  Massachnaetts,  Indica- 
tive of  pure  Knglish  origin,  022;  some 
French,  ib.;  of  slavea  at  Braintree, 
023. 

Nancpaaitemet.  Indian  Sachem,  16 1 
Slandlah  visita  hia  former  home,  17 ; 
217. 

Nantaakel,  Tinitod  by  Clov.  Wintbrop, 
I0:M)  ;  ftettloment  si,  K^Ti,  183 ;  pur- 
chano  of,  from  Chlrkatnhut,  ih.  ;  Ly- 
ford  and  Oldham  tnkn  up  n'sidencn 
tliore  aft4*r  etpnlHion  from  riyinontli, 
100;  103, 'All;  in  1020, '231 ;  tiie  tem- 
pomry  residence  of  iiov.  llalnh  Bndtli, 
230-1  ;  enirafreme  t  of  coionial  militia 
with  Dritiflh  nt,  1775,  801  ;  liRht- 
honso  dcntroyed,  1775,  lb.;  reestab- 
lislied,  and  sfraiu  destroyed,  ib, 

Nantanket  liondA,  SG7  ;  880,  frozen,  win- 
ter of  1779-80,  888. 

Nantes,  R«lint  of,  218.  notf. 

Nanraffansett  Bay,  home  of  Massasoit, 
lO'if,  30;  southern  limit  of  territory 
allotted  to  Loni  GorRe",  1635,  2^  ; 
Blackntone  removes  to,  3*24,  345,  507  ; 
637  ;  Toint  Judith,  named  for  Juflitli 
Quincy,  700. 

Narrairaiutett  Indians,  not  affected  by 
pestilence,  l(;iO-7,  4  ;  threatened  at- 
tack on  Massasoit  1021,  3*2;  atUck 
from,  feared  at  IMvmonth,  ]0'22,  38, 
75;  damrers  to  lie  fesrc<i  from,  1023, 
102  ;  war  with  the  New  England  coIch 
nie«,  .^50,  8*28. 

Nasehy,  tmttio  of,  154,  313. 

Natick.  Masn.,  property  of  Ba1t<mstnll 
St.  3«V». 

Native  American  political  party,  0.18, 
001,  0!h;,  1(M»0. 

N.iumkcaR,  Indian  n.imc  of  Salem,  211. 


1*1  T-.   •    •J. 

r*rtHMFia  irf  l>.l  ...:.  -I  iLr  iirWr- 
J,  129;  A.l>«uri«<l  Aft-I  tli«o  Ji*- 
•olvcd.  A.  ;  141.  .-?.'.  uuJ<:r  Oijulca 
I.,  SSn ;  iU  C-  u.ii.iMtaio  for  FLu*!*- 
tioo*,  315;  tl.i*  l*fus,  diiM>lfcJ  by 
Cromwell.  373 :  N".  ''ri^Hu  tnu^ed  to 
Baltic  •rtiltii..-i>t«  U-41.  iu  richt  to 
tfts  colftfcir*.  ^iJ  b  .  r-|«r^  of  StAinp 
Ai-t,  MO:  K>:»ri>Ue  it:!!^  iiiiroilucvd, 
I7G7,  MC- 1. 

,  Hoiwe  <•',  it*  |*k.ture  of  Lidjr 

Alice  li»l«.  71 0 

Panna,  Thikc  of,  81n>i  Utietred  l>y,  KiG. 

Pftnncntcr,  Julm.  of  llr.iiiitrt:e,  ^d*. 

PanuMitcr,  J<«t|>h,  ITJii,  clerk,  NuriU 


Ci7;kii 

■t,MaySI.  177S.i57.6a;  Mn^ 
a»l  MM.  Joliii  <>iiucT, 

«<  Ilttk««*»  HtU  h^tl*  frt|a^ 
&5»-9 .   IwY  obTfTBtii^t  from,  dariuf 

U  DucdHUcc  H<:i«liU.  M6 ;  of 
tte  AMft  of  DritiAli  tn«M*  Khipo  im 

BooflK  bftr,  ihM :  sea,  v&i.  feS8;»  •Id; 

1*1  i-iuinaii.  Jaimi-*.  tliw.  i|>IubmI  kj  Bnuu> 

tn-«-  vl<  .r-  li.  7ti«>  1. 
Prf.niaaAii,  Julii*.  tu  iSraiutrve  r«cor«la, 

i.l. 

Primiuian,  Jivlui.  of  Swanar*,  823. 
^ni.iii.an.  Saiburl,  ia  Brjujttree  roconla, 

7/7.  756,  77i 
rfriiiiiii.aii,  Slei'hen.  9fC 
Wimiuuui,  Tliontaa,  Uraiotree  delegate 

tu  cotiuty  o'kn mention,  1771,  Kit. 
Pciiuiiuao,  WiULuM.  of  nraiiitrec,  K3i5; 

app-fiut^l  to  olitain  evidence  agaiii*t 

Torie«,  1777,  N**!. 
PeiM»lrtcuC,  21.   ni^f,  308,  91'i;   expe«li- 

tiwn  to,  1778.  »7I. 
~— ,  Imiiaii*,  ca|*turei|  Ity  Weymoiith, 

|>r(il«cted  by  Oiircei>,  HV4 ;  23-4,  nvle^ 

117  ;  (lorge*  tnulca  «kitli,  119. 


/.VD/v-Y. 

Kam.    Old  Coir 


BllH,  B»DUI,  DiinUtrr  of  BntatiM 
HiAille  Prrdnct  Church.  nUwrlu  tm- 
Hl  Brtwil  In  a  mmrnt,  i;41>,  e38 ;  nT 


mnlK  lit  fell  hmw,  m 
mirinnt,  ■Chun  of    NiuitUi,  wu  al 

ima  irlth,  S8. 
Xodttla'*  liluidi  iDit  biilU  iipon,  b*  Sur^ 

Hi  MKnricli:,  ItU;    MiniT|.!li  enm- 

iwllail  ts  nngn  Irom,  1636,  to  Uoik 

by  MMerUrk"!^"]!!!  un,  SH;  V*«fl 
Vul  Lord  Lnj  Tiiil  HftTerick  iiL,  331  ; 

NnrtoUc  GoiiuIt>  Mufl.,  tavn  jvhAolH  of, 

«n. 

Jlorlalk,  VtrilnU,  iKutB  to,  Iniin  Knw 

Ki«liind.  BUT. 
ITnnMii.  Jflta,  Aaert  by  Qeniinl  CadTt, 

lliHiHibvi,  MiiH^4  ntlidoin  f««ltKl, 
ar>.Tli):  mrilM.  i.m|.li<yn.1  In  KInyx' 


Kmifiiuii 


I    rrwinrt    • 
Hh  Id,  llin, 


M^qi 


Qi<inFT,'l71U,nu-,  I 

•rZI. 

r,  put  ol  iillotnimt  to 

1,  Mt,  Mir. 


Xartnu,  BHulieUi,  HutiM  John  Qa 

lJ18.TtU. 
KorlorL    K«*.    jDlnr,    I1ilr«1    fm^e 

HInpiuB,   4(0,   i^fl/   lih   ilvij 

miirrin  Jolui  qnliwy,  I71R,  TOI. 
Kortan,    Hn.  Murj,  ({lit  to  tinli 

i»««B(-b«w.TJ7i  hgrH^ln 

Hnrtnii,  Rh.    ,  nlnliter  of 


Qnlt 


»"», 


niniiigs  o[  DiuM 

AUatth?  TlnHTBl.  FnR- 
miM,  nm  7^0  irirrrij|i/4  Rf^nut  Mtm, 
Djiy  Gnmliiinj,  ItSSi,  2!>l  ;  unmipiit  lb 
■hip  nuHV?  [mjKit.  29C,  dHtli,  A. 
Iilnlliiint.  nciiinan,  IB ;  iMlad  bj 
BUihIMi, ""  ""     " 


nu.o 


m.  Wuldiif 
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Old  Cano-r  DnukMon. 


Bndlnni,  a 


ouUi,  189:   nf  fIiiuwUt  (upgrlor  to    i 
Lffotd.  ». ;  owppwrnncB  at  PljfW- 
Duth,  ISa !  rabukan  riiMMmUi  pnwla,  .  f 
Ih.  -  la  liiinHxArd,  «. ;  iiti]>a  kt  Hut..  J 
lf>k«t,   IW  I    ukH  MaitoK  to  b««  1 


D1I  lihlHHl  by  ImitlMn  Bpncue,  II 
■ill  alTart*  to  rwUn  Ma  UUn.  wa  1  i 


Oil  I  B^itli  M. 


rtMoi.  413  :  nny-nliht  In  all,  Bll. 
OrlHM  ahnaK  *3- 
Ol.l^  narrlmn  Ony,  FrdcnlM  cindl- 

OUi,  Juno,  B|i|Kilnt«d  Id  ntppsit  ma. 

Tnnrial  Inr  opmhig  lan-ooart*,  1101, 

IKin-Hl!  town-iii»tlni|niilar,t>n;. 
Ovid,  Art  If  LriTC,  r«ad  bir  John  Adama 

IaHn.B«U,Si|6. 
Owen,  Rbnnmr.  ol    Bnlntns.  16911, 

"  Ilia  dlatrvted  daoRMKr,"  tVL 
Owon,    Kbvnsnr,  ol    Bnlutn^  109^ 

garni  on  QnrliHi  nntdltlon.  108 ;  dlM 


dlaHpllnPft  I7  rhiirKh, 
Inn,  Hary,  (nnn.   wo 

Jiaen,'  Hiilta>.l»l,  llnilnl 


>n,  Imi 


flat  iim, 


I.,  1/7, 


BltBnl  llnlvardt^,  Uiul'i  •i<|»n 
lOmlar  U»,  Iww  Uldiul,  UudifUll  OWa 


DBiti  dnuicU,  in. 


UrriUc)!  (huM 


rnt,  J.  a.,  cIMd  u  lanll■tou•lDta^ 
macm  )B  Mm  Kiwbuil,  SIK,  ntli; 


iSn;  pat^stlou  or  Mju.  B*y,  ICU. 

0«ifn>iil!ijr  AUM  ilulebli>«»<>i  MbI, 
Kn  i  &2g ;  Kiif Ikli  culiiulil  aliUfnuU, 


Mfny,  Putar, 

SlMT,    ,     __ 

K  tbrOHiiu  tM  iata  D> 


BulUo  •elllciUDiiIi.  DSO: 

Ai^l.MII;  liisyaiiua'Dilli  liilroJuml, 

ijei,  win. 

~,  HouH  "I,  lu  uiulun  Dt  IdJt 

AU«  Uilo,  lOtk 
Hiniia,  Duka  at,  Bliiy*  baalagwl  hy,  tOO. 
nruiHitat,  Jolin,  of  UniliilrM.  S3U. 
RvumuWr.  Jiwt^,  li'ai,  chu-k,  Huitli 


l>l»«JWcl>ur<U>,1C). 

piTirM(i. — ,  Dt  iiuiiMty,  na, 

hMuitKDUll.'^ljunwJt  'UI,  Wullu- 
Iw,  CbickaUbot'*  plHiUUUB  >t.  Hi 
•iU  ot  Wanutoo  Htll>in»<>it,  lOI; 
sbanstar  of,  lUVBi  dulbuMod  an 
KiA|i4  kiy  OaiAoin  Jultfi  Sii»ltli,  ICT  t 
lliB  n«tin  nwHl  mlutut,  IliO-s  i  cou- 
dliiao  g(  llM  celeuT,  luuiiiiir  u(  VSO, 
lU  i  uuiia  oliuind  ts  lU-n  Mwul, 
DT  ll4mr  Houut,    by  MotlAU,   ITfi ; 

Pituini,  I,  I.  nntioiiUi.  mUMikc  at, 
9;  23,*J§;  InJtaa  Irom^tlJlifcpf*!  l>y 

Pnui'i^iui!  BnlulriHi,  ra-4 1  13t-3l  i 

PBuai   '™^1  °''    1"^    UnlUd   aulas 

PlKkMl'ut,  llullnu.  u  luilWck  oil  Francli 
tnJH  lu  DiMluu    Uoy,  T-8!   UunU 


<i>ita  J.  g.  tanma,  lasE, 


■i(iia  al  Bunktr'a  Hill  l»tU>  from, 
$M-S;  lirr  atwtT>[]<w>  fnm.  dnrbi^ 
MliJT  o(  Durclntor  lloIiliU.  Bfit  i  ol 
tiM  Urrt  at  nritlili  unan'  nlilM  In 
UaiUM  B-y,  Mill  M>«,  SHt.  M^  BIO; 
OGI. 
Fuiiulniin,  J.n.«,  •IMli'liiu.J  \>j  Umii.- 

rannlmiii,  JoliD,  lu  Bniiilnu  nconla, 
Funiiinun,  Buinual,  lu  BraluUou  nconU, 

rn,  tta,  m. 

Pgauliiuui,  Stephen,  Wa. 

[vnnluian,  TliMDU,  ItraJntRe  daligaU 


kppi^Iiteil  to  I 
rorfa..  ITTT,  B 


INDEX. 
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IVfiiiftrrTI,  flmwTAl  8lr  Wmimi,  at  Loal«> 
b«irfr,  7Gt. 

Pefiyt,  SAintMl,  died,  702. 

Ptoqtiot  Imllsni  not  •fleeted  hf  peetl- 
lence  of  lClO-7,  4 ;  itrenfUi  of,  IfiSM, 
ift. ;  dangers  feaved  from,  1GS23,  Iffi ; 
troublee  with,  one  eeuae  of  faet-dsv, 
1G37, 437 ;  fear  of  trouble  with,  1I07| 
461. 

— -,  war,  men  fomlaiied  bj  Weymonth 
in,  SIO ;  Witoon  attenda  military  earn- 
paJfpi,  4G3{  BoatoD  ehnndMuembera 
refuae  to  aenre  in,  4C1 ;  terrahiation 
of,  400;  480;  Btoagbtou*a  reinm 
from,  470 ;  UnderhlU  aervea  hi,  C51 ; 
571. 

Perkina,  Thomaa  Handaayd,  fnnda  for 
bulldbig  Qnincy  granite  railway  sop- 
plied  by,  020. 

Pentilnnoe  among  Maaa.  Indians,  1010-7, 
1-4, 0-12 ;  aniuiig  Connecticut  Indians, 
lf»l,  2-3 ;  at  Charlestown,  1030,  230- 
7 ;  at  Balem,  1030,  210,  241 ;  at  Brahi- 
tree,  1775,  802. 

pptcni,  Hugh,  347,  371,  372 ;  cornea  to 
New  England  with  Bir  Harry  Vane, 
1035, 374 ;  his  eliamcter,  ib. ;  a|i|N>lnt- 
ed  to  Balem  church,  vice  Roger  WH- 
llama,  376.;  his  career  aa  nilnintrr. 
ih. ;  aent  to  Rngland,  1011,  aa  agent 
of  the  colony,  ib.;  aprvea  In  parlia- 
nientnry  army,  ib.;  his  serrices  aa 
sohller  and  preacher,  ib,  ;  almso  of 
I/ind,  ib.  ;  at  the  trial  of  Charles  I., 
ib. :  wnlkfl  with  Milton  at  funeral  of 
Cromwell,  ib. ;  trial  and  execution 
n^  A  rr'Rlrl<l*»,  370  ;  rrlnike«  Vnue, 
4'23 ;  tiioir  mibdequcnt  friendly  rela- 
tioim  In  Riifflnnil,  425.  notr  ;  nt  exnm- 
inntion  of  Mm.  llutchiiiiion,  4'2<>  8 ;  In- 
trntlucpii  Land's  practiren  in  Oennrnl 
(^niirt,  44R;  45^;  at  syiioil  of  ](V37, 
470;  47('. ;  nt  trial  of  Mni.  Iliitrliinnon, 
4St; ;  Kiveii  nvidoiiro,  VJ2 ;  rnum  of  his 
hitton)eB%  4!I3  ;  his  testitnonv,  494  ; 
broirbents  Cotzfrf^shalU  41M>;  4f>7  ;  ei- 
aniinc« Cotton,  408  ;  toKtimouy  under 
oath,  507  ;  hin  cnndnrt  towarda  Cot- 
ton at  trial,  514;  Jninn  In  attark  on 
Mra.  Ilutchinaon,  aftor  hrr  cunfe»> 
won,  528, 520  ;  romparn<I  with  Loyola, 
5<vr>;  Kndicott  hia  mouthpiece,  572; 
577. 

Petpraham,  Worcester  County,  Bfass., 
92<;. 

Petfree, ,  captain  of  French  man-of- 
war,  iK'frieudd  Oih1»on^,  S57. 

Pow  aynt^^m  permitted  in  nrnintree 
meetinR-houae,  lO'.W,  7.15. 

Pldlaflelpliia,  the  aoutlir>m  limit  of 
riymoiith  Company  territory,  1020, 
122 ;  Jolm  Ailnnia  jjooa  a  delegate  to 
Conjtn'fw  at.  1774,  8.''iO ;  he  retuma 
from,  8.%5:  letter  from,  1775,  858; 
850  ;  jrrw»8  t/>.  8113 ;  fif'T* ;  retnnifl  from, 
1777,  885 ;  rli|i«r  aent  from  Quincy  to 
IV<>aid«iit  Ad.uufl  nt,  080. 


Philip  II.  of  Rpain,  948,  nafe;  oMtdel  of 
Ulmrkii  1.,  270,  470,  COl. 

Philip,  Indian  king,  320 ;  war  with,  060, 
K27,  K»-0. 

Phillipa,  Oeorge,  minister  at  Wateriown, 
deatli  of,  1030,  237  ;  417:  not  raider 
Covenant  of  Grace,  427;  at  Mra. 
Hntchinaoa*a  trial,  486 ;  llathar*a  M»- 
tlceof,  f6.2fli<i/s. 

Phipps,  Sir  William,  Oovamor,  700 ;  bi 
QiMbee  expedition,  1000,  8S0l 

Pickering,  Edward,  attenpta  to  inform 
Plymouth  of  Weaton^  ezpedltioa. 
1022,50;  67. 

Pierce,  Htllliam,  the  maater  of  ahlp 
Lyon,  330. 

Pllffiima  of  Plymouth,  Weston*s  bifln- 
ence  in  their  settlement  in  North 
America,  45-61 ;  their  amended  agree- 
ment  with  him  for  aid  and  annplira, 
1021.  60;  their  flmt  dilpment  to  him 
in  the  Fortane,  ib. ;  abandoned  by 
him,  61 ;  learn  tlie  way  to  Damari»> 
core  Idands,  and  eatabliah  •  atation 
on  the  Kennebec,  64;  at  Provlnoe- 
town,  1020,  126;  thefar  reception  of 
Tliomaa  Weaton,  147.    See  Plymouth. 

Plarataqua  River,  aettlement.  Thomaa 
Weston  sheltered  at,  140;  David 
Tliompaon  biiihia  house  at,  102,  320 ; 
Increaaed  by  Pfople  from  Winthrop*a 
party,  1030,  230;  Bir  C.  Gardlner*a 
plans  of  refuge  at,  2G6;  300,  310,  363, 
861,  357;  Wheelwriaht  removea  to, 
482 ;  aettlera  wame<l  agnlnat  Under- 
liiil,  554  ;  Uudofhlll  made  governor  of, 
555;  depownl,  ftTAi ;  calleil  Dover,  ib. 

Pitt,  Willinni,  l»rd  Ch.ttham,  1750,  835, 

8a;. 

Plague,  iff  Pestilence. 

Plough  patent,  or  Lytronia  claim  to 
Blaine,  314 ;  aold  by  Cleeve  to  Sir  Al- 
ei^ander  Rigiiy,  314  ;  Ida  claim  sus- 
tained by  l*ar1iament,  315  ;  344. 

Plymouth,  Kngiand,  Sir  Fenlinando 
borgea,  governor  of,  100 ;  reappointed, 
1001,  117;  Oldham*a  return  to,  212; 
Itrahitreo  privatoera,  confined  in, 
1781,870. 

Plymouth  Company,  Rngland,  incorpo- 
rated 1000,  by  royal  patent,  to  Pop- 
ham  and  Oorgea,  118;  extent  of  terri- 
tory granted  to,  ib. :  exploring  par- 
ties aent  to  America  by,  IfiOOaud  1(507, 
ib.;  reorgani7.»^l  by  Oorgea  under  new 
charter,  Hn.'»>;  121,  territory  grantM 
to,  122 ;  Juriwilction  eonfe.rrwl  liy 
1020  charter,  123;  aaanileil  by  tlte 
Vlreinia  Company,  1021,  120-7  ;  reor- 
ganlxe«1  under  name  of  Council  for 
New  Rnirland,  1022,  131. 

Plymouth,  Now  Kngiand,  araall-poi  epi- 
domic  at.  \KM.  3  ;  excnraion  from,  in 
DoKton  Hay,  under  Btnndiah,  13-18; 
Tntuxet  ita  Indian  name,  23;  Tiaite<l 
by  Dernier,  1010,  20 ;  laud  allolte«l  ti> 
liolmmack,   33;    first  liarveat,  31  5; 
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moEx. 


of  MMpirMj  pli—iJ  fey 
ftyoMilOt  as  I  pwml*  troM  tlM  aliltt 
8i»nowTMl,Uni.61}6B;  WaitOB^ 
MlBtk  MurpofllMi  fiS  f  few  BNteotod  flUKp 
Mdttioa  rtportod  froM  Lo«d0a,S6i 
o7;  HMfliliiitM  MMtiiJitfite  witfe 
WatUNi't  asttlen,  61 :  Oimm  4iM  atp 
102^  <Bi  MTtrity  of  wiiite  lOttA 
OS ;  aouoity  of  BroTfa4oiM|  So ;  Ooiui- 
oU  piotoott  agniiiat  floiimioiii    ostein 

otnv  WooMflMwt,  T4,  Stt  s  oonotnioti 
A  fort  for  dofMMo. 74{  bMOonrlty  fai 
^feuifeni  frooi  IndiuM,  76 :  wiiiiiirno> 
tekon  tor  dofonoo,  HbS.  76-4;  omm^ 
tolily  ot,  1023,  n ;  Pbinooo  Pnlt*to 
wpMtttoa  ^f^  M;  y/uLy  ** 

Oovomor  oL  ono  of  Booort  Ooiftr 
OoonoU  fai  How  lugfemd,  141 :  TboMMO 
WartOBooMMdMatuto  to,  ion.  147; 

rtvidod  with  maoiM  fdr  trado  ot, 
;  vMtod  fay  R.  Ooifoo,  148»ooirt«i- 
tfOB  ovor  Wootoa.  146-9:  aottloMonfe 
nooily  dMiroyod  fey  flro,  llovoiofetr  6, 
1023,  100;  poril  of  Um  oolony,  A.; 
Weofeon,  lolooaod  from  orrook,  oppsort 
•t,  164 :  Morell  rrtuma  to  Bnglond 
from,  loG ;  aaaUtance  reiidored  Oorgea* 
pooitle  at  WosBOgiiaiHit,  ib.  ;  not  a  good 
trading  atatioii.  159;  {wtablitiliiueiit 
of  traiding  atatioiis  at  Hull,  on  the 
Kaiiiioboc  and  in  Oonnucticnt,  IGO ; 
Blortoii  at,  17-1,  note;  cuniiidortMl  a 
|>rnrane  ni:ui,  KKI ;  flmt  Chriittniaa 
day  at,  1021,  lii(>^  I  ;  acaiiJalized  by 
Morton's  Hay-day  rtivels,  181,  182; 
diHtanco  from  M.rrry  Mtmnt,  1!U ; 
coluniiiUi  alistsiiii  from  tradti  in  flru- 
ariuii  with  Indians,  I'JG;  their  alarm 
calmed  by  Morton'd  ti'ade,  1U7  ;  num- 
ber of  people  at,  K'rJS,  li)8;  nieaaurea 
taken  for  conininn  aafety  in  dangers 
feared  from  Morton,  201 ;  magiatratea 
•duioniali  him,  ib. ;  Morton  returns 
to,  with  Allertun,  'iL'l ;  240  ;  its  pros- 
perity inferior  to  that  of  Moss.  Uiy, 
2(!9;  its  people  called  Suiiaratists. 
322 ;  visited  by  the  niagintrates  of 
MiUiM.  ISny,  338 ;  viHited  by  Thomas 
Morton,  314 ;  no  copy  of  New  Kngliah 
Oanaan  there,  ih.  ;  Morton  permitted 
to  remain  at,  345 ;  Allerton  its  agent 
at  London,  1G2*J,  to  secure  a  new  pa- 
tent, 223  ;  character  of  the  people  of, 
34V4  ;  refuge  refused  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
{>3G  ;  no  roa<l  from  Boston,  1(!37,  681 ; 
the  road  of  1039,  fm-1 ;  road  of  KUiS, 
C71  ;  residence  of  Isaac  Allerton,  1)08 ; 
fXA\  iU  size  in  1(»5,  071 ;  Judge  Sew. 
all's  Journey  from,  1712,  079;  John 
and  Prisuilla  Aldun  of,  714;  927. 

Pocahontia,  104. 

Point  Allerton,  14,  note;  named  for 
Isaac  Allerton,  '20  ;  pro|iosed  fortiflea- 
tlon  of,  1770,  807  ;  911. 


for  Judith  <)okioyriRn- 

P«oiiit  Mhlrky,  formfly  PoBm  Point, 

Olbfeona*  nMidoiioo  ot,  SB6. 
VMnaokot  Indiono,  tfeoir  NflOB,  »; 

M.  fmU:  S6:  air  a  OocdiMr  tokoi 

i^atowttb,m 
FiBlo*aBjriMyd(^  A  fafortto  feook  to  oorily 


PiBtttioo,dfaooiriOBO^  toMovMHloiid 
tovonM,78S-4;  to  QiriMy.ffSof  om. 
ti^  JoiMo  K^  otoetodiHiiiHH,  vSl. 


S6l 

Mlooko  Rlp^  Oopo  OodaSBL 

ffppo,  Alorondor,  778t1606L 

FOMHUO,  OoorMk  Pi'iiiaiot  of 
Oolom.diaoillSii 

BtofeoBi,  Bfr  lotaa,Ofekf  JtoSioo  of 
fiiBdrhio  oCort  to  yn 
■inpootieii.  100;  BBBiiii  to  i 
Bdooi^  106 :  oflto  oo  lyy  oa  tfeo 
■nltston,  lOO-lO  I  lotooMd  fey  OonoOfe 
lU ;  rfto  o  tadgootlOMS  triol,  MS^ 
note;  witfe  aomo  nfetitoi  loyol  oo- 
tonto  for  Aaofioo,  117-46j  feo  omOo 

htolOOr.A. 

POpfeom  Oolony,  oooit  of  Motoo  ookab- 
lished,  1007, 118  ;  It  fereoko  up,  1008, 
ib. 

Population  of  aettlemonto  on  Boston 
Bay,  1027,  193;  of  BnUntroe,  Revolii- 
tion  timea,  OTO-I.  Set  Braiiitree, 
Quincy,  Weymouth. 

Port  Bill  f<»r  Boston.  K47. 

Porter,  Benjamin,  of  Braintree,  8M. 

Porter,  Cliarlea  II.,  at  Quincy  town- 
meeting,  1887,  99(i;  flrat  mayor  of 
Quiney,  ib. ;  his  comment  on  Quincy 
city  charter,  998. 

Porter,  Rev.  John, of  Brldgewator,  Joins 
attack  on  BrUnt,  038. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  territory  about, 
drawn  by  Duke  of  Buckingham,  at 
Greenwich  meeting,  1023,  139;  190, 
WaUord  removes  from  Clmrlntown 
to,  330  ;  634>;  Henry  yiynt*a  journey 
to,  17CC,  077  ;  787. 

Portugal,  trade  between  Now  Bugtand 
and.  098. 

Postal  facilitiea,  lack  of,  at  Quincy, 
prior  to  1796,  803. 

Potomao  river,  the  southern  limit  of 
territory  granted,  1000,  to  Plymouth 
Oompany,  118. 

Powder,  tee  Gunpowder. 

Pratt,  Phineaa,  his  Journey  from  Wooao- 
gusset  to  Plymouth,  80-9,  681,682; 
remains  at  Plymouth,  00;  08;  liia 
statement  as  to  project  for  Weston's 
plantation,  130,  noU  ;  cited  as  to  the 
persons  who  accompanied  Robert 
Gorges  to  New  England,  1023,  144, 
note:  140. 

Pray,  John,  player  of  Oddlo  in  Braiotrao 
church,  1812,  741. 
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I*itij«r-booli  of  Clmrdi  of  Sng|«i4,  mv 
liook  of  Common  l*ragpor. 


rrmyera  for  tto  Kinf,  ChrM  Obwrw, 
York,  rfft. 


BnUntree,    1776» 


SGtt;   ml  Hew 


PredoBtiiMtion  tenet  ■coopted  by  Yane 

mud  Cotton,  4S7. 

PrewmiMcot  Fella,  363. 

Priee,  Kiekiel,  on  eleerenee  of  Boetoa 
Ba/  of  Britlah  ahlpa,  mO,  MR. 

Pricea  cnrmit  of  Rentletlon  time,  790; 
riaeof,in0,8G4-A;  809;  la  1780, 880 1 
802. 

rriuior,  New  Aif^and,  778-8L 

Prince,  John,  oretaaer  of  boja,  Hlnf* 
ham  meeting-honae,  738,  note. 

Printing  preaa,  none  in  Boakon,  1087, 
4C0. 

PrivAteera  of  Rerolntlon.  oat  of  Braln- 
trae,  870 ;  aarrlce  of,  lb. ;  1703L  Quiu- 
oy  town-meatlng  regnlatione  to  pr»> 
Tent,OOC. 

Privjr  Council,  Knglaad,  aoalelna  the 
1G20  nymoiith  Company  charter,  125 ; 
appealed  to,  for  redreaa  by  pjuraona 
ptmlahed  In  Mam.  Bat,  1632,  SIS ;  ap- 
pealed to  by  Oorgea  for  ahmgation  of 
the  Maaa.  Bay  charter,  1632,  204 ;  re- 
f nma  te  comply.  2G5-7 ;  268 ;  Joriadlo- 
tion  of,  in  colonial  caaea,  27Q|  Ita  Inters 
ference  in  affaira  of  Maw.  Bay,  1634, 
270;  275;  ite  aatabliahment  of  rml 
oommlaaion  for  New  Kngland  of  1(»4, 
278 ;  onlnni  return  of  Mmm.  Bay  nbar- 
Ut,  27!) ;  potitlnnfHl  liy  Tliaynr  to  con- 
flrifi  hin  iitin  to  BnUntroo,  Wn,  CiTyl. 

Prorlmimtion  of  Jnnios  I.  proliihiting 
trade  in  flrp-nnnn  with  IiHliaiin,  lO'i'i, 
]!>r>;  i(n  AiiUiority  as  Invr  disciiMMMl, 
aw ;  *iil. 

Providniico,  R.  I.,  400;  stafrn  cotirli 
coininuiiicfttioii  with  BoAtoii,  17(i7, 
077 ;  roiitn  f rotn,  to  Now  York,  ib. ; 
8*28. 

Province  of  MaM.  Bay,  rreatod  by  char- 
tor  of  William  and  Mary«  747. 

Provincetown,  C3;  Mayflower  at,  1020, 
125. 

Prynne,  William.  2fA,  note;  hia  piiniah- 
mont  for  tlie  llistrio-Mnatiz,  202,  and 
nnte :  compared  with  that  ordered  for 
RntolifT,  202. 

Pnalmody  in  cliurch  nervire,  730-41 ; 
that  of  Quincy  church  diacuased  in 
town-meeting,  007. 

PnddiuRton,  Ivory,  diaciplinod  at  Aga- 
mcnticms  312. 

PniTer,  Jamea,  of  Bralntree,  720. 

PtiRct  Round,  122. 

Pullen  Point,  now  Point  Rliirley,  XiH. 

Punininnents  Maaa.  town-aoiioola,  03S. 

Purohane,  Tlioniaa,  raarriea  Mary  Grove, 
258. 

Purfratory,  a  common  name  for  pauper 
^eltlementa,  722. 

Puritans,  forces  in  Rn^l'^nd,  107  ;  Ra«ex 
tlicir  hero,  107,  110;  (iorgoa  not  allied 


wtth,  142;  tMr  famomi  from 
land,  faifhieiioea  the  grantlag 
Bi^  charter,  272, 274 ;  Laad^a  aiitagii 
niam  to,  1637, 207 ;  Mrmoulad  by  hnn. 
603;  adkmt  their  InterMletioB  of  the 
Bible  aa  tlw  baeto  of  law  and  goverw- 
ment,  382  af  teq. ;  aatirisad  hi  Hwll- 
btaa, 81^;  ooutenuit  lor.  In  Nnglaml 
after  Reatontloo,  & ;  probable  Mfeeft 
vpoo,  of  nrnleot  for  estenakm  of  tlie 
Choroh  of  ii«kmd,  1098,  142:  tlw 
Maaa.  OompaQT  oomfoaad  of,  228 1  !»> 
toleranoe  fai  ruMooa  amtteti  fai  Miaa. 
Bay.  1630,  230*1 ;  euatom  of  daya  of 
fatting  and  prayer.  237;  tihelr  nll- 
glooa  intolerance  diactiaaad,  917-0;  A 
peraecnting  race,  074. 

Putnam,  General  Israel,  704. 

Pym,  John,  member  of  Parliaments 
Comndaakm  for  plaatationa,  816 ;  460L 

Pjmchon,  William,  Aaabtaat  of  Win- 
throp'a  oology,  death  of,  1630, 237 ;  941. 

Quakera,  peraecuted  at  Boaton,  1609^ 
408  and  ffe#«;  400-10,  note,  642,  640- 
61 ;  Mary  Dyer  joliia  Society  of,  640; 
peraacuted  nr  Bodloott,  fS72L 

Quariaa,  Francia,  letter  to  John  Cotton, 
332. 

Quebee,  Colonial  expedition  of  1000  to, 
768,  700,  830;  captvred  by  Wolfe, 
1700,836. 

Qnarrymen  In  Qnlncy  pidltica,  017. 

Quincy,  Ann,  daiigliter  of  Danhd  awl 
Anna  Qidiicy,  701;. 

Quincy,  Aima,  widow  of  Daniel,  mnrriea 
Moaea  Fiakc,  015,  078,  707. 

Quincy,  Daniel,  aon  of  Rdmnnd  .tfi,  and 
Joaima  iloar,  701 ;  father  of  .fithn,  ih. ; 
his  anceatry,  70t;  700;  marries  Anna 
Shepard,  10H2,  7<n;;  707;  BewalPa  ac- 
count of  marriai;«%  ih.  ;  hia  children, 
ih. ;  dnatli.  HHK»,  ih. ;  Ida  ciroer,  707 ; 
lii^  widow  marries  Moacs  Fisko,  015 ; 
078. 

Quincy,  Dorothy,  "  Dorothy  Q.,"  daugh- 
ter uf  E<1mund  4th  and  Dorotliy  Flynt, 
Iter  descendants,  005. 

Quincy,  I>orothy  [2il],  wife  of  John  Han- 
cock, 005 ;  her  marriage,  1775,  OHO. 

Quincy,  Kdmund  [Ist],  of  Achurch, 
Northamptonnhire,  England,  700. 

Quincy,  Idlmund  [2d1,  Imm,  lOOl,  died, 
ICvH,  and  wife  Ju<fitli,  English  Puri- 
tans, 700 ;  firNt  of  family  to  come  to 
New  l^nglaiwl,  ih. ;  aaaeaaor  at  Boaton, 
1031, 323 ;  proprietor  of  Motmt  WolbuH 
ton,  305,  5ii;,  700,  704  ;  further  acqnl- 
aition  of  laiMl,  1031.  583;  917. 

Quincy,  Colonel  Kdmimd  [3d],  bom, 
1027,  dio<t,  100<^,  ann  of  Rdmund  and 
Judith,  husband  fllof  Joanna  Hoar, 
[2]  Flixabctli  [Cimikin]  l^liot;  fatli«>r 
of  Daniel  and  i^dmund,  his  career, 
700-1  ;  builder  of  mannion  at  Itraiii- 
tree,  10S5,  0<«.  019,  note,  OWI,  7IKI; 
o|i|K>!)es   erection    of    new    nieeting- 


/ 


hawi,  UH,ni|  lOM,  Htkorit  •«- 

diHn  to  Klw,  «M)  M  j  Uttn  w 
Mti,«Mint,1IID|  athummUUmal 

kixr,  tait,  mnj  wi.  kh  i  nrv* 

Un,nO|  l^<B(k>ailHiiW,iaM, 
TO] )  kta  vidMi^  IhhbI,  im,  •»« 
QriMf,  JadM  Uwud  [Mki  m  « 
IHi«Hl5^  lad  niMbMbTOMUii] 
■yst,  b.  »M1.  d.  in^  IDI ;  ■inb 
IWalhj  riTot,  aaj  UBi  7IH:  M|i»- 
Mut  l*c  lHb«  XutaMulkM  IntMB. 
port  o(  Mn  ■libw.inLua:  lib 
mmtamnltm^Tnii  imtkaLLauim, 
a.,-   hBlai    In  Hwitm  »MJ«,  <k ; 

tt.;  Uivau,UiiuuI(~"  '''-  ~  ~ 


INDEX. 

■■iiMiinBM.  nn,n»i  tw<  (hcM 

nWUliai.WiltfcMjUITl—IMItafci^ 


Qidiwjr,  U>un4  [Mkl.  mm  U  UwmJ 
ttlt.  and  DocBiSr  ftr^mi  tnlad 

Oito^,  Kdiuud.  ■BB  at  Jadtk  H,  hb 
Ute  ot  J«aMi  q«lM*  dud,  WO-11 


<)«lnori  John,  Ha  ot  DuM  nd  Amu, 
born,  mta,  Ills,  1)17 !  SGS,  700 1  Hoimt 
WalluUa  bmi,  ■  IcfUT  tnin  hi! 
gmoddiathar  ahdlnrd.  707  j  gndiutd 
ct  Hamril,  ITO«,  M. :  nuirian  witli 
■tllutoth  Hunoii,  IllB,  O.;  buUdi 
hiHuo  u  HiHMit  WolliHlau,  mil,  7<n ; 
lib    iHilillg    wrri.M.,  7UT-lli    Iihi    uI 

laT^il'iihaiJki.t.Va-iOi  Ida  nium 
Kinin  til  tan  el  4i>li«n,  711,  OMj 
pnootnalfd  by  bia  i[™»  ■nuxiioa, 
Mm  Qniurt  A.linu,  ». ;  iynlcd  of 
bia  UiH*  709,  ud  Dl  N>w  ftubuid 
niittj,TI3)  of  tba  Ilunp^uu  #ub- 
ihtftau  filua,  710 ;  Mb  «>*b  uikiuHvii, 
«. ;  703 1  or  DrdnlnM •.bo-'l hdiiidII- 
t«,  I73II,  POI 1  uhI  ITag,  7I«j  oMmA- 
•d  liir  ahstldn  ul  bia  win  M  nmaiaU*, 
1I«H  KS-Q;  bia  lut  ■nnHniin.  at 
-  'bu,  170)1,  l«l;  J-ilm  AdmiH 
•    >ltll.    (Iliriatnaa,    nOi; 


■.f.  J«lab  [lat],  am  al  B-lmund 
,  anil  Dsrotliir  flyiiti  »H«I  /or 
Itruuiratber  Flyul,  tlufl,  7l«i  an- 

laltk  by  laptiin  of  apanUh 

■bip,  nOi  liJi  nuiH  ItfH,  at 
A. ,-  IrioiKt  «I  rruikllo, 
aa  CiMHiulikinih'r  ot  ITua, 
r,  ib. !  ilia  aoa  JcHiali,  Ji., 

ITGI.givea  Bf ly  dnllaia  for 
iwda.litll  nwuiaibxif  It, 


far  •■■««■»>,  ITM,  Mti  a  datogato 
la  Boabn  aMTaalkia,  al>t  Mi  •• 
MllUwouuMoM  Bnjrtn,  tH^ 

to  tMliad,  O.,-  npottatoTaLtalv- 
ton  pEiirrMlito  it  Itiim  >aat  b 
llaat«BjF,Mai»ih,M<l-Tj  «7I;  ITW^ 

a^to<m,ni[lnaiiBiittai«tar. 

QalUM,  iorfab,  Jr.,  ITH-TB,  aia  at  J». 
dab  lA,  poblld  «ua*r,  IWf  dataaida 
fhlMbi  rtaatiai,  O. ;  patilBt  ^aot  a 
LOHdM,  1774,4. ,-  kUMb,  ITISi 
O.;  bl■■rU<na■tBnbatoa%lIt^«el 

QfllDin  iibiill*.  ■"  ■   "-  ' -* 

OMti;  U.,BM| 
imrtuta  sf  Mn. 
ITSt.KBS;  bkap 


oa  at  IHIa  g(  gninHd  to 


QuIiicT,  /Uih.  Jr.  (4tbl,  aon  of  Joalab 

3J,  Viipuiia  ot  tbs  Pad  dtad,  Vlt. 
Qiilncy,  JhUIi  [Cthl,  am  at  auUion  ot 

tliHT  dtr  cbut«r,  IMS,  UOT. 
Ky.  Juiiilth,   wllu  ol    fUmund  2.1, 

QnliHiy,  Jii-lltli.  Ja<«btiir  ol   Kiiniiiid 


ablpa,  I77<I,  I 
atlli.ln.;]r.« 


iiujr.  Bniuunl.  entarlalKil  at  tavcni 
uuliuiailoii  to  thB  bar.  1708,788)  u 
Ton,  drivm  loaiUa,  »l. 
■icyiamllT.itaoiliitB.KDSi  aatobUab- 


h,aS!i(ni8    t 
7111:  a- 
iiidQiil 


■fe" 

of  Knivconil  c 

of  colauial  f"i --,. 

by.  IriJ ;  Mn.  K-lmiiiid  Qiilucy>a  tniin- 
2.  tllV.  irW;  a,:WBll->  *lalt  at,  1711, 
633 :  I'M.  7111 1  Thm  froiD  nwiiatuu  oa 

Mncy  Biy  UnllDnl  on  8mlth>t  mip.Ei 

nillltirr  npanlliina  Id,  17TS,  8lll-2: 
t-hn  Aamoa  aUla  Inn,  to  Kuroiia, 
177S,  UUi   piotMMd   fnin    Britbdi, 
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Ihreb,  17741, 806-T }  iUp4MildiBg  on, 
Oil. 
Qnlnry  IVrfnt,  61,  note. 
^ninoy,  town,  alta  of,  "  M ■ichnw fti 
jnckb'*  embnuMd  wHhin,  14,  note; 
wltUa  tlM  terriUMynmitod  to  Robnt 
Ooin— ,  ISl,  nole;  Mortoa*s  PMaon*- 
fMdt,  IM;  dte  of  WilUani  Hatchhi- 
•oa*s  Ikwm,  l!3G,  note/  its  racordo  of 
Wllliui  Ooddlfljitoa,  IM6 ;  BdmoMl 
QltOnoj^B  BMUnrfoti  at.  C!9,  680,  701 ; 
Jodnh  Qninoj**  dwoUiiiK  oa  Huaooek 
lot,  7QS;  now  tpirit  m  tiM  ago  fan, 
6M-Q;  road  to  Boston,  678 ;  okaraotw 
in  oarlv  voara  of  contory,  741 ;  awv 
viva!  of  old-tline  tavonw,  79B-4  {  prior 
to  1830,  daily  paiioni  not  reodved  at, 
804;  littloaccuatoaiod  to  reading,  805; 
857;  reliffioua  dovdopmont  In,  M4, 
See  Bralnnroe. 

1792,  North  Pmdnot  of  Bniintroe,  in- 
corporatofl,  COO,  Trtl  747,  tHH ;  naimid 
for  Jolm  Qninoy,  701, 004, 906 ;  atrong 
party  for  mme  of  Uanoock,  MM; 
anuul'fkox  hoaplbila,  006 ; 

1703,  action  to  preoanro  natknud  nea- 
trallty,  006 ; 

1812,  town-recorda,  void  of  notico  of 
war  of  1812.  010 ;  ita  mlUtia  not  in  aer- 
▼loe,  ib. ;  alarm  on  reported  arriTai  of 
onemy  nt  Bcitnate,  01 1-12 ;  Joint  a«.-tion 
with  Ilinaliam  ami  Woy mouth  for  do> 
fence,  012 ;  ita  contribution  to  oxpm- 
aea  of  war,  ib.  ; 

IfTjn,  fiiflnbnitlon  of  July  4,  I82t^  020 ; 
flay  of  John  Atlimia'  tli*Ath,  ib, ;  J.  Q. 
Ailaniii*  rf^HmrUniin  on  viHit  to,  021 ; 
Graiiita  lUilway  built,  GOI  ; 

IHIV^R,  war  of  Ilobcllioii,  WA  A ;  Gharlea 
Kmiiois  Adnina  ita  contribution  to 
iiMtioiial  (InfciMMv,  Wl ; 

1K88,  diMcumioti  of  incorporation  as  a 
city,  9*.^'^?;  pnnriplM  of  charter  of 
1SSS,  998-1000;  tenna  of  charter, 
l(HM)-3 ; 

1SM9,  January,  l)rcome8  a  city,  1008. 

KuryfnR  -  ground,  ita  condition 


prior  to  1809, 90G-ti ;  title  to,  couvcyod 
to  town,  900. 

-,   Church,  1792,  f.OO;   1792-1800, 


Anthony  Wibird,  niiniHt4>r  of,  012-3  ; 
IWXMS,  Peter  Whitney,  minister, 
043-4 ;  clinnite  from  ortliodoxy  to  Uni- 
tarianism,  013;  Mrn.  Jo^iali  Quincy*8 
arcountof,  7il  ;  1H'J4,  church  becomca 
Congregational  Rociety,  7tH:  incr(*nac 
of  membership,  l«vW-I73l>,  ih. ;  rctirw- 
al  of  covennnt  by  memberis  1739,  ih.  : 
Other  religious  societies :  Congrcga- 
tionni,  93f) ;  Kpiflcnpal,  ib.  ;  Universal- 
ist,  ib. :  Rvaugelicnl  Congregntion.-il, 
ih.  ;  MothfMli«t  Kpl«cop«l,  ih.;  Koman 
Catholic,  *,Ki\-'l :  granite*  rpiarry  given 
by  Jolm  Adamn  to  provlile  uiati*rinl  for 
a  new  mecting-houne,  18*J2, 919;  Unl- 
vernalist  meeting-house  built,  1832, 
930. 


I  riuaiioaa,  bad  ayalMBf  91ot  mo> 
tilled  by  Greenlcnf,  917;  town  ex- 
ponapa,  anbaeqnent  to  1798,  9lt>l5; 
taxatioa,  ]815>20,  912-13;  tta  pnUio 
dobt,9G0,972:  dvU  war  taxation,  968  s 
1700-1885,  967. 
-,  Indnatrleo,  ahip-boildinir,  994; 


irranite  qnarrioa,  99Mt,  tMr  vaino  to 
Qm  town,  927-8 ;  derelopnMnt  of  tan- 
Boriea,  028;  alioenMiklng,929-W;  thm 
town  under  Indnatrlal  inlluanoai,  9B0 1 
cfcango  in  ita  bualnaai  elMmolar,  anb- 
aeqnent to  1830, 946  €i  teq,  i  oeonpi^ 
tioiia  of  InhaMUnta,  960. 

,   Ubrariea,  Obrlat  Obnrch,   Ha 

libnury,  8M;  John  Adaina*  library 
bequeatlied  to  town,  804;  920;  free 
pnUio  library  eatabliahed  1871, 1H0-1 ; 
Crane  Memorial  Ilall,  Ubnury  boUdb^, 
912. 

Faiipera,  1792,  panpera  wamod 


to  loairo,  723 ;  care  of,  pat  np  at  ano- 
tion,  729 ;  expense  for,  prior  to  1820, 
730;  aopport  of,  914,  916;  917,  918; 
almabonae  buUt,  1816,  906. 
-,  Political  oharacteriatica  of,  946 


<<  seq.  ;  oonteata  In,  tfft.  ,*  a  Pederaliat 
towii,  000 ;  voto  of,  916 ;  party  poliUca 
U\,  916-17 ;  Influence  of  tne  ahoomaker 
In,  947 ;  aupport  given  to  Know>No> 
tbbig  party,  968-9;  •Hoot  of  labor- 
nnions,  18K7, 988. 

Pqpnlation,    689-08;    1810-30; 


916 ;  1606,  906,  oharacter  of  eominvn- 
fty,  ib,:  1Rnr»-m,  OA4-6;  1875,  951; 
|K^4»,  ilH5,  fii*ie. ;  its  ft»rrign-1iorn  inliab- 
iUiits  Js7ri,!Mr>;  of  granitic  village,  928. 

,  ]NMt-ofnce,eiitabllshed,  1795,  WO. 

8<!hooIs,  77ti-7;    1812-24,  013; 


1827-75,  iC{3-4<i ;  Acadoniy  ftmiided  by 
John  Adams,  tm. 

BocIaI  life,  0!n>-721 ;  character 


of  inhabitants,  915;  settlers  prior  to 
1800,  of  |Mire  strain  of  Rnglish  bloo<l, 
9*22  ;  Kuglinh  nauins  In  records,  923  ; 
alien  infusion,  9h)  et  srq. 

•,  Temperance  reform,  950;  1838, 


ardent  spirits  provided  for  town  lal>op- 
ers,  792:  iteoplo  opposed  to  tem|ier« 
anw,  IRlO,  975. 

Town   Hall,  burnt  and  relniilt 


temporarily,  iXTt ;  ^Ite  of  new  one,  ih.  ; 
tiN)  |H?ruiRiient  huil<1ing,918;  scene  in, 
pictureil,  W.9. 

,   Town-mei»tiug,   refuses   to    aw- 

thoriice  vsocination,  1809,  OOii;  ita 
prote-st  agaiuKt  privateering,  I7!13,  ib.  ; 
regulates  tolling  of  bell,  907  ;  buya 
bnjw-viol  for  nifHsting-housc,  18(>t, 
OOTh-T  ;  management  of  church  affairs, 
907  ;  psalmiMly,  ib.;  salary  of  minister, 
JMW  ;  church  iiuibIc  iliHcuHse*!,  ib.  ;  ad- 
miiiiHtralioii  of  government  under, 
9ir,  IS;  .Ipvelopnicnt  of,  918;  9(M'i  fi 
tf'/.  ;  Cannes  derangement  of  public 
bu-ineM«,  971  rt  frq.  ;  rrfonn  caused 
by  J.  Q.  AilaniK,  2<1,  1870,  973,  ehangea 
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In  m anklfal  iratflM  of ,  ttS^  (  Mi  Hod* 


givwUi  ol 
W8 ;  MticiiM  for  OBiMUwrtloii  at,  Iftff , 
W9;  ivToH  wmwiil  kf  labw  wiVmm, 
WO  «l  jnr. ;  ilonr  ol  tlM  iMt,  1887, 
•OD-6;  l«HL](K».7i  •doytiOH  «f  «l^ 
dMrtar,  1007-8. 

Bil  with  Biultti  at,  Ob 

Babalais,  800. 

BaOwaj  •*  Qnteflyt  for  gar  rj !■§  graaltt^ 


KaMfb,  Sir  Waltar,46;  ooMpand  with 
Ooma,  M16 ;  wliu  waa  conuMtodwIth 
faittUy  of,  lUO  {  bifoniMd  of  Uia 
plot,  1«»1, 113;  317. 

Bainirfunl  Uaud,  BtmUm  Baj,  Oil. 

BaU,   Joham  GuttU«»l»,  UMklaii 
■uuMkur,  8T4. 

BaiMlol|»h,  Kdward,  OM. 

Bwtim,  fftt 
BmMI,  »  in  elMiiaat  Pawoa^ai 

alt,  188;  tuna  o*«r  Uia  ooiooj  to 
VltoiMHr,  ik*  s  Buppoaud  to  kavo  oouo 
with  WoUaitoii'a  Mnrairta,  10Q8, 174  s 
f oilowa  him  to  Vininia,  1098,  A. 

BateUtf,  PbOlii.  8S0;  hla  olfonoa  aft 
Balom,  1031,  isO;  '201 ;  mitigation  of 
puulahiuent,  ib. ;  a  aenraiit  of  Got. 
Cnuldock,  ib. :  *JGU ,  hia  caae  dtttcritiod 
by  If  urtuii,  *iGU ;  liiit  eiicouitter  wiUi 
Thoiuaa  Dextor,  WO;  hia  aeiiteuce 
coiu|Nired  with  Pryiiiie*s,  202 ;  witiieaa 
for  Gorgea  in  attack  on  charter,  1(i32, 
2G3<>/«^. ;  'iGS;  Il»l,  witneaa  Iwforu 
Privy  Conucil,  aKuinst  hioim.  Bay  Cmu- 
|Kuty ,  278 ;  liin  atateniout  aa  to  rcligioua 
afTaim  at  Doaton,  'JTU  ;  283.  U7. 

Rawaon,  ICJward,  tiucrctory  of  Maaa. 
Ilay,  30G. 

RawBun,  Jonathan,  of  Hraintree,  83S. 

Rawaon.  William,  hia  otfaiiring,  UUO ;  per- 
niitteii  a  family  pew  in  meeting -huuae, 
linw,  753;  823. 

Reading  in  colonial  New  England,  SOl-T*. 

Relielliou  in  Maaa.,  Bhaya',  178G-7,  8U3, 
8U5,  HHi,  »JJ. 

RtflM'llion  In  United  StaUta,  18(XM»,  Oft?. 

liuconriliution  uu*««ling,  lG3ti,  lindluy  and 
Wintiirop,  377  80. 

Redcmptionera,  bound  aervauUt,  In  colo- 
nial times,  722. 

R«'tiicidua,  execution,  at  Cliaring  Croaa, 
37U,  note. 

Revell,  Thoinaa,  of  Itraintree,  724,  819. 

Revenue  billa  intnxhiceil  in  rarliament, 
17U7,  8MJ-7. 

Revivals  in  religion,  New  England,  1735- 
41,749. 

Revolution,  war  of,  CIl ;  042 ;  Braiutree's 
innuunity  from  trouble  iu  time  of, 
827  i  17CG  oI<>ctIon  its  tirnt  atruggle  of, 
813;  the  new  phoae  after  evacuation 
of  Uoaton,  SikS^U;  •Uniculties  after 
1770,  iu  MuaaacbuMutU,  80D  cl  gnq.; 


of.  874; 
IttoohMiial 


to,10U,10;  Morton  vklt^lOM,  818  { 
WUUawOodiUiiftonthofotiNff  fli»  818; 
Whaalwrifht  lafoBMaiyhim  fa.  481, 
688 )  dioad  of  hanlriuMnt  to,  aatafanr 
for  Dooton,  681 :  Hra.  Hlnhfaawi4 
miatortunaa  fa,  888.  na^;  WiUfamand 
Mary  fiyarwwoU,  818  ilJfo  fart, 
aaeort  of  Oofinior  liallniiBiarf,  MHL 
718 ;  mOiUiy  oxpadition  toTnn,  874  ; 
oovf  aaaii 

Blaa, ,  maator  of  Brafatioa  anua- 

war  aahooL^HnloMd,  1778|  8B8|  an- 
tafa  avwj,  8BAi  * 

Bleharda,  John,  amnt  of  Maaa.  Iw. 
London,  1083,051. 

Ehiwitlaim,  Baniy  Bohaoo,  arGUtogt^ 
818. 

mohtUiu,  /w-ii— ti^  TTiidnialh  of  Ma 
tjrpo,  378  {  Oorjwa  laf uaaa  to  doHtar 

ftLm%fm^^f^  laland.  MBlaa.8ISt  Mortim 
Tirfta,  MI7,  88lt  BaffaaU*a  tradfac 
ataUon.  888 :  mnrdarad  at,  800,  as£ 
868,88li  nttoafonmlat,lSL 

BMy,  BIr  Alaundor,  hnya  from  Oloavo^ 
Plottgh  patont  to  MahM,  814 ;  hb  ehdm 
•ustaiiMd  by  Parilameut,  316 ;  Morton, 
agent  of,  344  ;  315. 

Roada,  Bokon  to  Braiutnie  and  Quiiicy, 
1CI1-18U3,  C73 ;  between  Boatou  and 
l*lymouth,  1(;37,  C81,  604,  UU(>-7U; 
DorclMWter  to  WeyniouUi,  1018,  0!H  ; 
use  of,  prior  to  183U.  C7G-7. 

Roberts,  Thomas,  of  llacataqua  aettlo- 
inent,  Kii. 

RobiiuMNi,  Rer.  John,  40 ;  on  the  killing 
of  Wituwaitmt  and  Peckauot,  UU;  hia 
advice  to  conciliate  tlio  Indiana,  102 ; 
142. 

Robinaon,  William,  Quaker,  hanged  on 
BoKton  Conuuon,  ItiSO,  408  and  uole; 
409-10,  No/c;  STiO. 

Rochelle,  France,  317. 

Rodgera,  John,  Commodoro  U.  8.  N., 
1812,911. 

Roman  CatlioUca,  no  tolerance  of.  In 
Maaa.  charter,  KUII,  014;  'J3I ;  first 
Maaa  aaid  at  Quincy,  ib. ;  develo|MUttnt 
of  Church  at  Quincy,  932;  buryiiig- 
ground  of,  ib. 

Rome,  452-3 ;  9C7 ;  989. 

Rose,  British  frigate  seixed  in  Boatou 
harbor,  1G89,  818. 

Rosier,  James,  21,  note. 

Rosbiter,  l£dward,  AatOsUnt  of  Wln- 
throp*a  colony,  deutli  of,  14^0,  237. 

Rouen,  siege  of,  1501,  lOti;  Gorges  at, 
313. 

Rowe*s  Wharf,  Boston,  784. 

Rowley,  Mass.,  077 

Roxbury,  settlement  ir>30,  238;  334, 526, 
533,  535.  530,  720,  KM ;  on  nmte  to 
Cambridge,  from  Boston,  451;   Hra. 
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Hutchiniion*t  Bojoarn  nt,  1637,  609; 

613,  GUI,  1719,  uoted  for  ito  achoola, 

7GC. 
Box  bury  Neck,  671. 
RotaI  Gominimion  for  goreming  Now 

Enffhuid,  1634,  277  ei  teg. 
Royal  goremor  question,  1636,  in  IImb. 

Bair,  811-12. 
Royal  proclamations,  196, 202,  223. 
Ruggles,  John,  of  Braintree,  772 ;  821. 
Rutn,  use  of  colonial  times,  781)  ei  seq. 
Rupert,  Prince,  at  Long  Aslitoii,  313; 

'Ml. 
Russell  family.  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges 

connected  with,  lOG. 

Sahbnth,  Ihnits  of,  deflned  by  General 
Court,  893. 

S.'U'hem's  Knoll,  Cliickatabot*s  residence, 
15.  • 

Baco,  Maine,  seat  of  William  Gorges* 
gOYeniment,  31)8. 

Baclieverrll,  Rev.  Ilenrv,  3rt8. 

Bagaiiiorn,  John,  son  of  Nniiepnsliemet, 
consents  to  the  sirltlonient  of  the 
brothers  SpraKite  at  Mishawnm,  217. 

St.  Ikitolpirs  Church,  Boston,  England, 
3i»3. 

St.  Croix  River,  northern  boundary  of 
territory  nllotted  at  Greenwich  meet- 
ing, U7J3,  139 ;  201>. 

St.  Oeorse's  Church,  Now  York,  pl.ico 
of  burial  of  Rev.  Edward  WIuhIow, 

Bt.  (liliN*  Chiirrh,  K«lliilMirKh,  KiikI's 
litiiri;y  not  |M>riiilll«Ml   to  \w  ir.ul  in. 

Bt.  .Iaiiir(«,  Court  of,  John  A«1an»',  U.  8. 
Mini.Hter  at,  8S.S  ;  IMiarlrR  Kranci» 
A'ininH,  U.  S.  niinisti'r  at,  JXJI. 

St.  John,  Now  BruuHwiek,  La  Tour's 
fort  at,  358. 

Bt.  I#oiiin,  M<> ,  l>ri<l(ro  across  the  Mis- 
(MMiri  llivcr  at,  C<l'ii<. 

Bt.  PcterHlMirp,  J.  Q.  A«lau)n,  U.  8.  niin- 
l«t4.r  at,  !Wi«). 

Bah'by,  Lincohi^hiro,  Whcelwrif^ht's 
birthplace,  3««  ;  301). 

Bah'in,  Afta  antl  U^/.ia,  caws  cltc«l  by 
Winthrop  in  hin  justification,  r>12. 

BaliMii,  Ma.s.<i.,  2()|  ;  tlio  nhip  (icorffo 
briiif;n  8**ttlerj«  for  P>n«iicott'8  colony, 
l(i"Jl»,  217;  Morton  (?aln«  favor  with 
fjorfjcs  because  of  liin  opponition  to 
tlio  new  colony,  ?"..*3  ;  the  famine  ami 
sickncRs  at,  winter  of  KriO-.Tf),  2*28; 
tho  Mary  an<l  John  lirines  nciv  Ret- 
Hers,  HsMi,  LI'S  :«);  .lolin  Winthrotiar- 
ri\  cs,  H■^l«l,  '2X\ ;  flrnt  reniJencw  of  l.viac 
an«1  I*uly  ArlK'lla  Johnson,  231 ;  |hh>- 
ple  of,  in  Rcvcre  Mrait^,  |7*.  ;  famine 
an«l  fricknoBs  at,  HsW).  'JU);  241;  of- 
fforc  rr)niniittc«l  by  Katclill,  2r»'.> ;  liiN 
a(T:iir  with  Ku'licott,  2i''l  ;  nortlicrn 
limit  of  tiTfitory  allott^'d  to  l/«>r«l 
(Joifjcn,  p.-)rtition  of  K^'lTi,  283  ;  Kinli- 
cott    uiutilate.1  ruyal  banner  at,  2NT  ; 


Rer.  George  Burdet  at.  1634,  310; 
Edward  Gibi)ons*  conversion  and  sab* 
sefiuent  disorderly  beliarior  at,  366, 
SSti;  northern  boundary  of  Buropean 
settlement  in  Mass.  Bav,  1630,  3G3; 
first  emigrants  to,  called  Separatists, 
668:  666;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Adams 
drive  to,  17ri6,  677  ;  864. 

Salisbury,  James  Cecil,  third  Karl,  of  the 
I'ly month  Company,  mider  charter  of 
irriO,  122 ;  hU  influence  at  court  In 
behalf  of  charter,  124;  member  of 
Privy  Council,  sustains  the  charter, 
126. 

Saltonstall,  Lnverett,  defeated  for  Con- 
gress, miO,  by  C.  F.  Adams,  961, 
note. 

Saltonstall,  Sir  Richard.  Assistant  of 
Mass.  Bay,  1630,  166,  241,  256,  note; 
in  defence  of  charter,  1632,  266 ;  276, 
278,  note:  282;  of  the  English  gentry, 
364 ;  his  farm  lands,  365. 

Sanioset,  Indian,  9;  vhtits  Plymouth 
with  Bqnanto,  1620-1,  28. 

Bancho  Panza,  149. 

Sanders,  Martin,  tavern-keeper  of  Brain- 
tree,  787. 

Sandwich,  Mass.,  31 ;  formerly  Mano- 
niet,  69. 

San  Francisco  Hay,  California,  visited 
by  Prake,  122 ;  City,  927. 

Saunders,  John,  in  rouiuinnd  at  Wessa* 
gusset,  1622,  02 ;  ntti>uipts  to  btiy  and 
extort  fniMl  from  In<linuH,  04? ;  informs 
I'lymonth  of  liln  iiitenliou,  Oli  7 ; 
iUrcn(»tIi«'iin  till"  nl«»ckn»lcH  of  WcHnn- 
^'UftJM't,  ru; ;  uainc'l  by  1  trail f orti,  r.7  ; 
liiff  perilous  v«M:»im«  in  Swan,  l«.*> ;  <'>J), 
7(',  l»l,iH*. ;  Tliom.is  Wcstini  infoinied 
by  him  of  trotiblcn  at  Weaaajjuwmt, 
I  »0. 

8annilers,  John,  Vestryman,  Christ 
Cliurcli,  llraintTcc,  022;  his  gallery 
bo.tU  in  meeting  house  destroyed, 
172<»,  73(V-7. 

BaMHoiMiH,  IVqnot  chief,  his  scalp  brought 
to  Boston,  400. 

Bavnge,  James,  statements  concerning 
Mary  drove, 'irA),  note;  as  to  lUitcliir's 
WMitence,  202. 

Savage,  ,  at  l>aniel  Quincy's  wed- 
ding, 7(M'». 

Savage,  Tbomnn,  attempts  defence  of 
Mrs.  llntcliinson,  r>i(» ;  reproved  and 
f.ilcncc<I  by  cIimt<Ii,  r>*JO-l. 

Bavil,  Ilcnjnmin,  Li«nt.  Deacon,  821. 

Savil,  Dr.  Klisba,  S2I;  John  Adami^ 
comments  on  party  st  his  house,  1758, 
811  2. 

Bavil,  Mrs.,  John  Adams  reaila  Ovid's 
Art  of  \jo\v  t<.,  S<»5. 

Sivil,  Ne.l,  prlvatr«'r.  In  riymouth  jail, 
ITSl,  S7'l. 

S-jvil,  S:inui«'l,  hiM  gnlb-ry  scats  in  meet- 
inu-boiiR<«,  1 1 '.•(»,  ~i'M\  7. 

8»\ill.  William,  SI'.)  Li). 

S.iviu  Ilili,  Mas.-.,  15. 
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tiry  DCHumUakm  iar  jikBiitatEuiu,  3ID; 
■  pninrlaiLar  ol  OniiwcUcut,  314 1  Bli 

BMrlnniuih,  Mdua,  Sit. 

B<lhlld<hir  JgluDii,  IM  Agrlcoln.  Jolio. 

Suliiiliuiiap  iu  Marii.  tavB-tduwIs,  11(78, 


&ii:diu]    OdfalDJ',    KfUnvudi 


KOI  »JJl,2!K)^  Bl»'k- 


flonniuiu,  of  Dataa,  nrniie 
WlnUirogi,  IG3I,4C1.  VB;  p 
■V  Onunl  Court,  G09-10. 


■tl.  Judfl«   8«iiv 


niiti'i  frnirar,  VSO-Ti  WMilluu  nl  KiMi- 
Bur  Uillar  ■!  IlnllilnE,  IT^,  ITS  j 
clAnctmuUaa  of  Col.  KdwuiHl 
giiiuor,  OH;  U>  fuuanl,  IM8,  701  ; 
Uu.  fUuuiiHl  Qulnni'a  Imignl.  IIOU, 
ms-Ui  Jouniay  Ina  PlyiiuniUi,  111^ 

rUiHfl  Dl  Dmnlfll  Qujue/, 'lom,'  TOBt 
duatli  at  Un.  DimUlii,  iS.  I  dVM  Mm. 
JuUii  (JuUieji  ■  pvUin-book,  lOI :  pialiH- 
tuiMr,  linuUi  Oliunib,  tbnlou,  7K>; 
liJi  bliuiikr  In  tuuliig,  4. .-  pnjer  fur 
Hian  In  Dnlulna  Middia  Pndust 
chuRL,  TW|  7Ui   ou  doc  OgUU  in 


Bhi]u»(w*n,  110, 300,  K 


,  lUulel,   lil>   rebellion 

Miu,  im,  sua.  sas.  ki 


Thoinu  Blmuanl,  iiiuTJui  t>t,  lim, 
DnnUil  QniiicT,  Tin )  U,  I70L,  MuH* 
HiIh,  UIG,  ms,  wo,  tot  ;  Jobn  Qulunr 
but  •ini,  lb.  i  rleMk  of,  1108,  it. 
Bbsiurd,  IIhikuib,  ml  '  ■  "  "- 
brtdiic,  aid  ^r«n- 


■on,  4KTj 


i  uo  1  St  Sjuod  of  lej/. 


wif.,  dwiilibir  of  William  Tyia,  TUT ; 
111!  griiad-duivbtar,  wild  of   DuilBl 

Siiincf,  lUfi,  TOTi  wul  of  Rot.  Uiwa 
l>k»,   tb. ;   It  WBddlng  of   DuAa 

Bh^Mriii,    Un.    TlioiiiAa,  daughter    of 
WIIUuu  T/iv,  iuharlU  MouiUWllllu-     . 

dc^b  ot,  ITM,  it.' 
Bhspbsrd, ,  Ai»d  lor  diinklnt,  SBO. 

BhEriQBn.  aoodwila.  hat  quvrei  wltb 

Siilp-uioiiay  Ul,  wilU  of  ll^B,  'JM.  SM, 
tiaa;  KnfUdi  Judni  hi  fknx  ol,  SVU, 

iwi,  aw 
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BMrley.  Ck>v«nior   WOltem,  nenaUTM 

•to^famof  Ptml  Dttdkj  •  dfllflgato  to 

Omiend  CkNut.  70A. 
Shoenttken  In  Qulncy  noliUci,  047. 
Bhoemiikinff  tndiufkry  al  Qalmnr,  020-30. 
ghoiiU,  lato  of.  touched  1^  ahlp  8pM^ 

lotr,  1022,  Ri  ;  Mortoa  romovod  frooi 

Pljinoutli  to,  1828, 907. 
8hre«rabarj,  MaM.,    John  Adams*  ao- 

coanft  of  OToning  at,  1774, 783M. 
Shrimp,  Gaptain,  Morton**   name  for 

Btaodlah,  200. 
Hdnoy,  Sir  Pliillp^l7. 
Bimon,  Biahop  of  w.  Coramantariea  of, 

fai  Ghriat  Church  fibraiT,  Qnlncy,  804. 
Bkelton,  Her.  Bamiml,  226. 
Bketwarroen,  Indian  Mid  to  hvf  been 

kidiia»pe<l,  24,  nol€, 
Blany,  John,  8«|iianto  in  Ma  aarrloe  at 

liondon,  w. 
81arefi  owihmI  at  nraintrre,  023. 
Blave  •  tnuh),    linUntree    diaoontinufla, 

1770,  8C6. 
Bindery  noMtion  hi  Qulney  poUttoa,  966, 

066. 
Bleawiek.  origin  of  town-meeting  gOT- 

emment  trftoed  to,  080. 
BInya,  Oori^ea  at  aieffe  of,  lOA. 
Braall-pox    epMenilo  among    Indiana, 

1630-4,  .1,  4 ;  periodical  eimlemlos  of, 

colonial  timet,  801 ;  hospitala,  QufaMqr, 

1702,006. 
Bmelt  Brook,  Roxbory,  238. 
RmiUi,  KlisaliAih,  wife  of  R«t.  William, 

dniiglitpr  of  John  Qiilnny,  iiiotlier  of 

AMffall,   Mm.  Jolin  A«lnmii,  girea  a 

SraiKlfton  lii*r  father'n  name,  711 ;  her 
oath,  ITT'i,  8C3. 

Smith,  Sir  Illicit,  his  widow,  wife  of  Sir 
K.  GorRPR,  316. 

Smith,  Cnpt'xin  John,  devrilMMi  Mama- 
cliiinrttn,  1(>14,  4-6;  IiidUn  Attack  on 
Fnnich  tn»d«Tn,  H;i4,  8 ;  19j  23,  45 ; 
C(>in|wini1  with  (lorf^on,  105 ;  coin* 
niAMtln  pxpotlitlmt  Bcut  to  New  Rn|r- 
Und,  1016,  11!);  hin  onthnfti.imn  for 
New  KiiRliml,  131;  Htwl,  134-6; 
a)»out  Greenwich  mcntinf;.  iri'23,  139; 
hifl  map  of  Now  RngUiwl,  ih.  ;  162, 
167,  iri3 ;  I'nHvtnncofMtt  on  hid  mnp, 
107  ;  month  of  Charlex  River  inaccu- 
rately roprcnentod,  231-2 ;  Scrooby, 
RnRland,  liin  birthplace,  369. 

Smith,  Kov.  ilalph,  not  |)«»rmitted  to 
remain  nt  Salem,  2.'V);  taknfi  tempo- 
rary rojiidcnce  at  Nantn«kct,  231. 

Smith,  Toiilmin,  citeil,  1(^)6. 

Smith,  William,  mininter  of  Woymonth, 
bin  wife,  daughter  of  Joint  Qiiincy, 
711  ;  fattier  of  Mrn.  John  Adninn,  ih,  ; 
and  of  MfK.  R  Craiirli,  VHH]  his 
chttrch  hnrnod,  176*2,713;  sermon  on 
BUimp  Act,  fm. 

Sitakn  in  Cambridge  meeting  -  bouM, 
VAH). 

Social  ratjc  rule.  In  Harvanl  catnlogiie, 
733;  it!  m(H*tittg-lioiiMi  ncatn,  738. 


Bodety  for  Propagatloii  of  the  CkMpel, 
London,  library  aent  to  Okriat  Obnrolu 
Braintree,  1701,  C22,  804  {  aU  to 
eburcli,6U2. 

Bonthampton,  England,  the  Mayflower 

tina  tba  BpeedweU  at,  41iluipa^ 
itwean  Pflgrima  and  Weaton  at» 
10a0,f6.,60;  12B. 

Bonthampton,  Henry  Wriothealey,  Earli 
aaaodatod  with  Oorgaa  in  ezpedUkNi 
to  llartha*a  Vineyard,  1014,  119  {  of 
tlie  Plymouth  Gonpaqy,  192. 

Bontb  Boaton,  233, 010. 

South  Ohnroh,  Boaton,  Judge  BewaH  lla 
paalni.toner,  780. 

Bouthcot,  Richard,  emigtaat  in  the  Maty 
and  John,  232. 

Souther,  — •,  of  Braintree,  014. 

Souther,  FranoiaL.,  of  Qidnoy.  killed 
at  Big  Bethel,  Va.,  1861,  082, 803. 

Smith  Precinot,  Braintree,  aohoola  In, 
1700,  001. 

South  VirginU  Oompany,  124. 

Spidn,  Kngliah  expedition  agalnat  fierrol. 
ISOf ,  Iw ;  Tesaela  of,  eaj^re  Oorgea* 
expedition,  1000, 118;  270;  war  with, 
27o:  470;  trade  between  New  Kng' 
bind  and,  608;  war  with  En^nd. 
17 1&  703 ;  treaaure  ahlp  of,  eaptnred 
by  Yankee  merchantman,  ift. 

Sparrow,  ahip^  aent  l^  Weaton  and 
BoAnohamp  to  cooal  of  Maine,  1022, 
51, 68,  60,  130 ;  arriTal  at  PIrmonth, 
42-3,  63;  lettera  to  the  Pllgrfana, 
brmight  by,  fi2-3. 

8|>ear,  Nathaniel,  of  Braintree,  720. 

Spear,  Samuel,  In  Braintree  records, 
726 ;  his  Insane  sister,  f6. ;  726,  818, 

Special  providences,  Puritan  belief  In, 
»I3. 

Spectacle  Island,  Boston  Bay,  Wi7. 

Siiectator,  Ad<1is(in*s,  In  lunises  of  co- 
lonial gentry,  8(16. 

Speedwell,  sails  from  l>clft  Haren,  Au- 
gust 1,  1620,  and  Joins  Mayflower,  47. 

B|>eiiser,  Edmund,  WO. 

Spirit-drinking  In  colonial  New  England, 
78n  H  »eq.  :  Its  effccU,  701. 

Spiritual  Milk  for  American  Babes,  by 
John  Cotton,  a  sch(M>l-book,  778-9. 

Sports  and  games  in  New  England,  170- 
81. 

Sports,  Book  of,  by  King  James,  336. 

Bpragne,  the  three  brothers,  Ralph, 
Richard  and  William,  come  to  New 
Kiigland  in  ship  George,  1629;  217 ;  set- 
tin  at  Misltawum,  ih. :  they  name  the 
place  Chatlejitown,  218;  addition  to 
their  party  under  Thomas  Graves,  ih. 

SpringfieM,  Mass.,  property  of  Salton* 
still  at,  TiCr*. 

Spring  Gate,  Boston,  238. 

Spritig  liane,  HoKton,  '238. 
I  Sqnanto,  or  Ti»qnaiitutn,  Indian  of  Po- 
kanoVet   tril>c,   kidttappe«l,  23-4,  ^'t; 
'      takon  to  K.iiglatid  hy  Dentior,  1616, 26 ; 
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returns  with  liim  to  New  Englnnd,  ib. ; 
•aves    Dermor's    lile,  2ti ;    kin  iiatiia 
given  to  Sqiuuituin,  21,  22;  teachea 
rlyiuoutk  people  to  plant  com,  21 ; 
other  aervicea  to  them,  ib.;  tells  of 
the  beaver,  35 ;  a  guide  to  8tandish, 
1G21.  15 ;  urges  plundering  of  aquawa, 
18 ;  interprotor  in  einbaany  to  Maaaa- 
aoit,  3Q-I ;  also  to  redeem  boy  stolen 
by  iudiaua,  31 ;  importaiit  to  Plym- 
outh, 33-4 ;  challeuged  by  Canonicua, 
35,  j«aloua  of  Uobanmck,  3G-7  ;  bia 
conspiracy,  37 ;  Ida  death  demanded 
by  Maasasoit,   1(122,  41 ;   compliance 
evaded,    42-3;     pilots  Swan  around 
Cape  Cod,  43,  G2;  obtains  food  for 
Woasaguaaet,  (3  ;  his  death,  29,  44,  G2, 
C4,  106 ;  Bradford's  tribute  to,  20. 
Bquautum,  Mass.,  14,  no/0,  15,  19;  ori- 
gin of  name,  2U,  21,  22  ;  34,  167  ;  set- 
tlement at,  183 ;  first  occupied  by  Da- 
vid Tliompson,  191 ;  residence  of  hia 
widow,  321 :  663,   C99,  8G8 ;  colonhU 
militia  atotioned   at,  1775,  8G0 ;  8C1 ; 
proposed  fortiflcationa,  1770,  SUH. 
Squaw  ftock,  another  name  for  Bquau- 
tum, 21,  note, 
Btiuaw  Sachem,  widow  of  Nanepaahe- 
met,  IG;  Standifeh'a  search  for,  Wll, 
17-18. 
Stpich,   CnpCniu    Tlioinas,   assii^tant    to 
Francis  Wuht  on  Nt:w  En^'laiid  coabt, 
](V22,  134] ;  in  coinuiand  of  Bl.try  and 
Juhn,  arrives  at  Hull,  ir>30,22ii;  huidu 
paaMCiit^ers  at  Naiitu»kut,  231 ;  Lis  fa- 
liiiliiirity  with  (H):uit,  232;  hin  eii)|iloy- 
niciit   by  tlio   Council   fur  Ni^w  Kiig- 
liiiitl,  ib. ;  Ilia  nitvtiiiK  witli  Wiiithrop 
at  Naiitiifiket,  KM),  234. 
B4|uidray6et,  liidinii   tja^aiiiore  of  Casco 
Hay,   at   RiilitiiiUHl    iMlaiid,   352;    hia 
|mrty  kill  Kigiiull,  3r>3. 
Stn^o  cciclieB,   Dohtoii  and   Providence 
line,   eKtablibhi'd    I7ll7,  077  ;  between 
Bobton  and  llraintree,  ib. 
Stamford,  Conn.,  Uuderliill  rentovos  to 

from  New  H:ini|»8liire,  (tTtH,  note. 
St^inip  Act,  ^H>5,  Vrl'2  ;  171.5,  llraintree'a 
protest,  }>38-l) ;  J«iliii  AduniH'  zeal  in 
()|i|K)Min^  it,  ib.  ;  Hid;  inritienee  of 
K|iitM'0|Kilinn  Clainh  in  favor  of,  ib.  ; 
liruintree*s  instriu-tiona  to  reproAcn- 
talives  on,  811);  attitiuli^  of  clerj^y  to- 
wardu,  8-11-2;  utlects  Hraintreu  elec- 
tion, niU*),  812-4  ;  r.'iM'iil,  17(i(;,  rejoi- 
eini;  at  BoHton,  none  nl  liraintree, 
815;  eltei-t  of  r»-|)eal,  84(1. 
Stiiotlihli,  Miles,  «x|>l(iifs  Itoaton  Bay, 
IC.Jl,  13-2'_*,  5M  ;  li?iu|«  tx|)edition  to 
Horpritte  Coiltitaiit,  'M  ;  'M  ;  on  ex|ke- 
dition  to  prevent  attack  of  Indiana, 
1()22,  'SH  ;  58  ;  askcl  by  Intlianti  to  set- 
tle near  tlieni,  (Ut ;  coniuutntls  the 
Swnn  in  expedition  round  Cape  Cod, 
lO'i-i,  iVl  ;  falls  ill  on  the  way,  G3 ;  re- 
placed in  coiuniaml  by  BradfonI,  ib.  ; 
expedition  iu  search  of  food,  1G23,G5  ; 


expedition  for  food  to  Manomet,  win- 
ter of    1G22-3,  GO;    encounter    with 
Wituwamat,  ib. ;    repulsea  him,  70 ; 
hia  ayatem  with  Indiana,  70-1 ;   ol>> 
taina  com  from  Canacum,  71 ;  appre- 
henaions  from  the  Indiana,  ib. ;   in 
defence  agalnat  the  Indiana,  1G23, 75 ; 
retaliation  for  inault  at  Ifanomet,  70 ; 
hia  plan  to  atop  Indian  conapiracy,  69 ; 
goes  to  Wessagusset,  April,  1023,  90 ; 
kills  Pecksuot  and  Wituwamat,  92^ 
rjG,  200;   completes  hia  expedition, 
93-4;    fails  to  find  Aberdeceet,  M; 
returns  to    Plymoutli,   96;   conveys 
offer  of  refuge  to  Wessaffusaet  people, 
90 ;  provisions  the  sliip  Swan  for  the 
Wessagnsset  people,  tb. ;  takes  Witu- 
wamat*s  head  to  Plymouth,  97 ;  hia 
system  with  Indians  discuMed,   101 ; 
102;    feared    by  Indians.    103;    the 
value  of  hia  action  at  Wcaaaguaaet, 
103-4 ;  hia  laat  fight  with  Indiana  at, 
101;   136,   1G7,    183;     gives  original 
name,  Trevore.  to  Thompson  laUnd, 
191;    arreaU    Morton.    1C28,    203-4; 
loaea  and  recapturea  him,  205-0 ;  en- 
raged by  moderate  counaela,  207  ;  209, 
217,  224,  245,  285 ;   Impatience  with 
Morton,  345  ;  351  ;  aervea  in  war  with 
NarragansetU,  1645,  359  ;  GiX). 

Star  Chamber  Court,  2(r2;  Morton *a 
case  before,  221  ;  William  Pryuue 
pnniuhod  by,  2G2;  1(>3I,  270  ;  278. 

Stark,  General  John,  7(>4. 

Stearns,  George,  one  of  three  who 
firbt  split  granite  with  Iron  wedges, 
026. 

'*  Stecnie,"  familiar  name  of  Bucking- 
ham,  124. 

Stephenson,  George,  inventor  of  loco- 
motive engine,  ihfG. 

Stephenson,  John,  his  widow,  wife  of 
William  Blackstone,  324  ;  her  death, 
325. 

Stevenson,  Mannadnke,  Quaker,  hanged 
on  Bobton  Common,  1G51),  408,  and 
note;  4(t9-l(),  note  ;  550. 

SlilcN,  Ezra,  account  of  church  proceed- 
in^H  uKainBt  Mrs.  Hutchiubon,  pre- 
served by,  518,  note. 

Stirling',  Kirl,  allotted  territory  in  New 
Knglnnil,  partition  of  iGSTt,  283  ;  meet- 
ing of  Council  for  New  Kngloiid  at  hia 
house,  1C35,  292. 

Stoke  I'ogib  churchyard ,  710. 

Stone,  Uev.  Sanuiel,  4(iC. 

Stone'a  tavern,  Boston,  1758,  788. 

Stone  Temple,  Quincy, 'J30. 

Stone-wall,  a  drink  of  colonial  fiinn- 
handn,  7tH). 

StonieHeld  day,  July  23,  ll^,  Laud»a 
liturgy  rejected  in  St.  Ciles'  Church, 
Kdinburgh,  3O0. 

Stony  P«)int,  capture  of,  874. 

Stony  Sabbath,  see  StoniietieM  day. 

Stornt,  Richard  filter,  minibler  of  Brain- 
tree  church,  914. 
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Story,  Jotephf  dted  Mto  9it%ti  of  npft- 
nmon  of  church  ftnd  stale,  500,  note. 

Bloaghtoo,  lane],  in  eoamuuid  of  Uie 
ICiiai.  troops.  Peqaot  wer,  400;  per- 
nlU  Wilson  to  reiom  to  Boston,  w, ; 
returns  from  Pequot  wsr,  470;  sp- 
pointed  Wheelwright's  keeper  while 
fai    Msssftohosetts,  481;    ^    677; 

S»d  right  to  bridge  the  Mepoosst, 
070;  hb  miU  of  1084,  OW ;  hi» 
w  relioTed  from   oblig»tioQ   to 

OMintsIn  bridge,  IGOSX,  070-1. 
Stonghton,  WllUvn;  Deputy  Gor.,  Ms 

death,  1701,  719. 
Btrsfford,   Sari    of,    see  Wentwwth, 

ThooiML 
Strong,  Caleb,  Federalist  goremor  of 

Mass.,  009-10. 
Strcngbow  in  Ireland,  0G8. 
Staart  dynasty  of  Kngland,  orerthrown, 

817. 
Stobs^  PhiUp,  May-day  in  England,  1686, 

182. 
Study  hill,  William  Blackstone's  home 

in  Rhode  Inland,  326. 
Sudlniry,  Mass.,  130. 
BufTollc  Coiintv,  Mass.,  noted  for  free 

sclioolii,  17111,  700;  faitomperance  in, 

1750,  788. 
Suffolk  rennient,  commanded   by  Rd- 

ward  Gibbons,  368 ;  Eilmund  Quincy 

(4th1,  oolonel  of,  702 ;  Joafadi  Quincy 
Ist],  oolonel  of,  703;  John  Quincy 
major  of,  707;  John  Oofich  takes 
coltMiolry  fnmi  John  Qiilnrjr,  1712, 70A, 
715;  John  A<lains  [Int]  il«»<>l{nes  cap- 
tiliicy  in.  7(W,  715;  John  MnrflhalPa 
services  In,  717,  718;  its  character, 
7<'*5;  called  out,  rebellion  of  178C, 
W»7. 

Bnlpii'infl,  452. 

Runnier,  W.  H.,  cited  as  to  Maverick, 
3i0,  nnfe. 

Bunilay  In  roloninl  times,  803;  books 
reaif,  ih.  ;  John  Adanm*  oh^rvance  of, 
8(H) ;  tedium  of,  ib. ;  Sumlay  law, 
Mass.,  WKJ. 

Bu|H>rior,  liake,  122. 

RnnrTHtitidii  in  N«w  Rnf;lnnif,  3S8-0. 

Surrey,  K^rl  of,  liia  land  in  New  Kn|(- 
lanl,  partition  of  1035,  283» 

Swallow,  nhip,  8(1. 

Swan,  vessel  flttWl  out  hy  W«»ston  for 
trade  with  New  Kngland,  ir.22,  51  ; 
brinK"  tlio  main  part  of  liii  l<Vi2  com- 
pany, 5.S ;  GO ;  retnnia  to  riymouth, 
AuflTUst,  in'_*2,  00;  ex|)edltion  for  foo<i 
rotnid  Cape  Co<l,  02 ;  retunw  to  Koaton 
Bay,  01;  rontlnuen  aetrch,  ift. ;  al>an- 
doneil  by  Rrndford,05 ;  Indinn  plot  to 
peizi*  Iior,  Ki\  IK);  provlsionetl  for 
traiispirtatlon  of  WoJiton's  i>coplo,  IMJ; 
1 11*.,  1 17  ;  fivhod  hy  R.  (JorRPW,  \W-l ; 
Gorftea  H.iil<i  in,  KpriuK  of  10*21,  152; 
roHt4»rod  to  Weston,  151. 

Swine,  Sixon  law  forbidding;,  In  church- 
ea,  745,  tiote. 


Symmes,  Sarah,  wife  of  Mosse  FIske,  OQOl 
Syinmes,  Zachariali,  mfailster  of  Charie** 
town,  douhto  Mrs.  Hntohfaison's  ortho- 
doxy, 807;  476;  atteDds  her  trisL 
486-7;  his  evidence  at  trial,  492;  Ma 
daughter  wife  of  Moees  Flskeu  OOOl 
Synod  of  1087  at  OambildiieiiOr,  409- 
74;  qoestlooe  eonsldsted  bj,  47S:  Ite 
course  disoossed,  602-9 1  sessions  beld 
in  Oambrldge  meeting  hoose,  488. 


■Tsf t.  Rev. ,  preachse  ta 

ehureh,  June  2o,  1776,  800. 

TSnneriee,  Qnlnqy,  mO. 

Tarratine  tribe  of  Indians  not  alfeeted 
by  peeUlenoe  of  1016-17, 4 ;  Obhatiae- 
wat's  f  oar  of  1021, 16 ;  17, 94,  iiolc. 

Tasao,300. 

TSttler,  in  houses  of  colonial  gentry,  806 : 
800. 

TSnnt,  William,  in  Braintree  reoorda, 
727. 

Taunton  River,  10 ;  266. 

Tavern  inlinence.  New  Bkigtand,  783  ef 
seg. ;  809. 

Taxation,  system  of,  at  Braintree,  dur- 
ing Revolution,  882;  1780,  802;  1786, 
809;  in  Mass.,  1786,  aoause  of  Shsjs' 
RebeUhm,  806-0. 

Tax-collecting,  diiDculties  of,  Braintree, 
823-4. 

Tax  cfdlectors  of  Braintree,  their  diflH- 
cultles,8a2. 

Taylor,  Major ,  muster  master,  1700. 

720. 

Taylor, ,  ammmt  received  as  select- 
man, IH2l»,  01 1. 

Taylor,  Zarhary,  Preaident,  055,  050. 

Tea,  not  in  common  n«ie,  colonial  timna, 
7K5 ;  dc8troye<l,  Doston  Harbor,  1773, 
012;  850. 

Teacher  of  New  England  churchos, 
fnnctionn  of,  59G. 

Teachers,  Qtiincy  schools,  support  of, 
0.-0-5. 

Temperance  movement  In  New  Rngland, 
78(> ;  Jolm  Adamn'  efTortn  in  cause  of, 
7S0  1H» ;  at  C2nincy,  975  et  teg. 

Ten  MillH,  Mcilfonl,  Gov.  Winthrop*s 
farm  at,  2rHS,  3«;i. 

Tenncnt,  niiliorf,  020. 

Terry,  CJcncml  Alfred  H.,  In  capture  of 
Fort  Fislicr,  1805,  7a5. 

Terry  family,  Conner'! icut,  descended 
fn»m  Joanna  Himr,  705, 

Tcxaw,  aintoxation  of,  055. 

Tliaclior,  Col. ,  of  KarusUble,  713. 

Tlirx^her,  OxenhridRo,  comments  on  Cd. 
Tlincber  of  Bar nat aide,  713. 

Thiycr,  ElK'nezcr,  Ida  tavern,  Rratntreo 
Middio  Prccin'-t,  743;  834,  R.r»;  delo- 
gnte  to  f}rner.-\l  Court,  17r.0, 815;  delo- 
gate  to  Ik»Hton  convention,  170M,  R40; 
177  4,  delegate  to  county  conventlwi, 
8W) ;  not  dcctcil  to  (leneral  Court, 
Jidy  10,  1775,  R0(»:  871. 

Tliaycr,  Kphraim,  (H'Jd. 
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Tliiiyer,  laaao,  830. 

Thuyor,  Joiiathau,  orerMcr  of  poor, 
Braiiitroe,  178G ;  728. 

Tluiyer,  Capt.  Tetur,  with  company,  Joiua 
culoiiial  anuy.  1707,  tfiMi ;  837. 

Thayer,  Richard,  1GU2,  his  claim  uiider 
Indian  land-title  to  Braiutrea  town- 
abip,  G&1-6 ;  in  cliarge  of  frontier  post 
on  Bridgewater  rood,  829;  his  char- 
acter and  exploits,  ib, ;  Braiutree  dia- 
allowa  hia  bill,  ib. 

Tliayer,  Sarah,  her  offspring,  GOO ;  com- 
memorated iu  verae,  ib. 

Theer,  laaac,  diacipUued  by  Braintree 
church,  757-8. 

Theologloil  coutroreraiea,  in  hiatory 
and  literature,  30G. 

Theopolis  Americana,  a  favorite  book  in 
early  New  Bneland,  391. 

Theocracy  iu  Haaa.  Bay,  613;  exUn- 
guialMd  by  charter  of  IGUl,  819. 

Thompson,  Ihtvid,  Agent  for  the  Coun- 
cil of  New  England,  162:!,  &8 ;  considers 
ftlan  of  emigration  to  America,  ib, ; 
earns  from  Trevore  of  Boston  Bay, 
130,  note  ;  protects  Thomas  Weston  at 
Piscataqua,  14G  ;  his  comphunt  against 
liim,  ib. ;  visited  at  liscataqiut  by  11. 
Gorges,  1G24,  152;  first  occupant  of 
Btiunutum  and  Farm  School  Island, 
I'Jl  ;  coiues  a  traveller  in  1G21,  ib. ; 
receives  patent  of  land  in  Nuw  Eng- 
land, ib.  ;  settluH,  l(>J3,  ib.  ;  roniovea 
from  Fiiicataiptato  hit)  itil.uid  in  Boston 
liay.  l'J'2  ;  title  of  lii.i  island  continned 
to  iMii  Hon,  1*J3;  I'.KS,  ICJO  ■  hia  wi<low  a 
re.siil'Mit  lit  S4|uunluMi  i»r  Tlioniptton's 
I«lanil,32l  ;  342;  M'i'S. 

Tliohiik.HOn,  John,  (ieni-.rul  Court  con- 
tirnkii  Ilia  titio  to  Island,  312. 

TiiiMiipMon*)!  lHlan<l,  lti>hti>u  Hay,  Btan- 
ditih  anchorh  n«Mr,  lii'Jl,  13;  names  it 
Tievon^  14 ;  If),  '_'(• ;  Huttlcnient  ut, 
1.S3;  within  the  l«'jritory  granted  to 
Kmlicott,  211  ;  (he  i-i;hi<|(Mu-e  of  David 
Tlinnipson'a  widow,  321  ;  grante^l  to 
.lulin  Tlionip»on  l>y  (tenural  Court, 
1(US,  312;  Hold  fi>r  «U-l>t,  ib.  ;  iHiconma 
property  of  Lyndc  family,  ItiCG,  ib.  ; 
8(17. 

Ticonderogn,  forceu  from  M:uia.  nt,  17C»8, 

Tis4|uantum,  »ec  B<jiianto. 

Titliingmcn,  ovt-raeera  of  boys  in  nieut- 
ing-hodbCM,  74(i. 

Tiverton,  Jobeph  Marsh  uiinister  of, 
G17. 

Tobacco,  oarly  New  England  settlers 
propoAo  to  make  it  u  utaplt;,  21*J  ;  dia- 
liku  of  it,  of  Jamcd  I.,  ib.  ;  utkid  as 
curremy  in  Virginia,  i^. 

TotMpjoville,  Aldxis  »ie,  Ium  "  Denioei-acy 
in  Amerira,"  813  ,  bis  aci:ount  of  town- 
m«M-ting,  811,  ;H;<i.  ih.U. 

Tokamaliumon,  Inilian  gnidu  and  inter- 
preter, 31  ;  brings  a  rballenjo  to 
Btpianto  from  Canonicn.s,  3G. 


Toleration  in  religion,  aeoared  in  ICaaa. 

by  charter  of  1G91,  819. 

Tompson,  Benjamin,  Braintree  achool- 
master,  1G78-1701,  7ti9  ;  hia  support, 
ib.  :  fl  re-wood  for,  7ti9-70  ;  grautuato 
of  Harvard,  7G9 ;  a  pliysiciau,  ib.  / 
771,  772;  his  character,  771;  towu- 
clerk,  772 ;  his  scholarship,  ib. ;  hia 
progeny,  ib.  ;  buried  at  Boxbury,  ib. ; 
apoet,  a>.;  773;  036. 

Tompson,  Deacon  Bamuel,  fatlter  of  **  tha 
prodigie  of  pride,"  756 ;  757. 

Tompson,  Samuel,  disciplined  by  Brain- 
tree church,  1C97, 765-6. 

Tompson,  William,  first  minister  of 
Braintree  church,  1639, 586 ;  ordained, 
695;  length  of  pastorate,  606;  his 
character,  ib.;  goes  a  missionary  to 
Virginia,  1G42.  COT  ;  ahii>wrecked,698: 
driven  from  Virginia,  599 ;  mental  in- 
firmity, 601 ;  resignation  of  paatorato 
and  death,  1G06,  iS. ;  643,  647  ;  lila  aon 
schoolmaster  of  Braintree,  771 ;  773 ; 
goea  cliaplain  to  Indian  war,  1645,  828 ; 
008 ;  Mather*a  verses  on,  698,  G02 ;  kU 
lack  of  thrift,  ib. ;  buried  at  Qulncy, 
ib. ;  951. 

Tory  party  at  Braintree,  BniscopaliatM, 
comprised  in,  G32,  810,  850;  and  tha 
gentry,  ih.;  852 ;  persecution  of,  853-4. 

Town  niutiting  government,  ineflieient  in 
S4>cinl  problems,  731  ;  ayhtem  in  New 
England,  UIO  2G;  usual  study  of  its 
origin,  813,  814-15;  improved  condi- 
tions under  charter  of  1891,  819  ;  dur- 
ing Revolution,  875,  87G  ;  93<) ;  iu  con- 
dition Jit  Quincy,  lUi'i  ei  siq.;  breaks 
down,  9G7  €l  se(j.  ;  duration  of,  9S1  ; 
a  scene  at  one  pictured,  970, 

Town  records  of  MaKaacbusetta,  813. 

Town  Kiver,  iinincy,  5'.U. 

Townsbend,  Charles,  intro«luces  a  rev- 
enue bill  in  Parliament,  17G7,  B4G. 

Trade,  restrictions  ini|MK-M'd  on,  with 
Now  England,  132;  133,  uute ;  Plym- 
outh and  We»H.agus!ie.t  inconvenient 
for,  l(i4)  ;  tttatiouH  for,  e8t:ibliiibed  elixr- 
where,  ib.  ;  between  New  England  and 
foreign  countries,  G97. 

Traders  on  New  England  coa>it  kidnap 
Intliana,  iril4-9,  5,  G,  7  ;  ntUcke<l  by 
Indiana,  8;  ninuber  in  Bobtou  Bay, 
1G28,  li)7. 

Training-ticid  syatem  in  New  England, 
ita  influence,  "iA. 

Ti'auacendeutaliats,  Mrs.  HutchiuHOn, 
Vane  and  Wheelwright  forerunnera  of , 
435. 

Travtd  in  New  England,  1(V»I-17«>G,  C73-9. 

Treaty  of  iM>ace,  United  States  and  Great 
BriUiin,  17«;J,  893. 

Trevore,  Willism,  accompanies  Standibh 
round  Bo.Hton  Ikxy,  U>21,  his  nunia 
given  to  Tbonipaon*a  Iulan<l,  14,  191  : 
GS  ;  IL'O;  comea,  li".22,  to  New  Euglan^ 
in  tbe  Fortune,  130;  infornia  Weston 
and  Thumpaon  uf   Buatou   Bay,  130, 
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note;  fhrw  fatfonmlkM  to  Bobert 
GorRM,  130:  197,  nof^ 

Trtmountaiii,  lint  Enfllih  nMM  of  Bos- 
ton, 1630, 896 ;  S88w 

Trinltf  Oknrch,  Hoirpoit,  621. 

TnraiDall,  J.  HMmaoad,  oitod  M  to 
ehardi  dUBonlUeo  »t  WoTmooth,  Ml, 


Tbdior,  Oommodora  Auniiel,  U.  B.  V., 

of  frigate  Boston,  806,  887,  061. 
Tnlly,  mf  Cloera 
TunofOemuuqr.tbeonrol  derlTttloii  of 

town-meeting  from,  814;  816^ 
Tiipper,  Lieut.  Colonel,  In  protection  of 

Quinoj  Bey,  Mereli,  1770,  807. 
Turner, ,  Oaptain  of  Colonial  militin 

•tationed  at  Gemumtown,  Maaa.,  1776w 

800. 
Tykir,  John,  PreBldent  of  United  Btatea, 

002. 
Tjttg,  William,  Boflton  merchant,  bnya 

farm  at  Mount  WoUanton,  from  Cod- 

dhigtoii,  1030, 707 ;  death  of,  1001.  tt.  / 

he  bequeaths  farm  to  Ua  danghter, 

Mra.  Bhepard,  <6. 

UnderhQK  Jolm,  Captahi  of  train  band, 
cornea  over  with  Wlnthron,  661 ;  can- 
tores  Owtiner,  266;  of  Mra.  Hntcb- 
inson^s  faction,  668 ;  signer  of  Bonton 
reroonatrance,  610;  prosecuted  and 
disfranchised,  ib. ;  hb  religious  buf- 
foonery, 611;  an  '*  opiniontet,**  Ih.; 
his  character  and  career,  561 ;  a  soldier 
iiii'lnr  I'riitm  Maurice,  ih, ;  anawrni 
Uoimral  Court,  ib.  ;  lmniHli«s1,  fiTO ; 
auks  land  \n  Now  llamiwliirc,  GTil  ;  fol- 
lowR  Wlicfhvriplit  thitlipr,  ib.,  fiTA ; 
c1iiirire«l  with  iiiiinofalitv,  Y7'.,Cr»3,  n64, 
CTiT) ;  bin  roply,  OTiS ;  Whitlirop'n  ac- 
roiuit  of  his  rottduct,  063-0;  anthorl- 
tifR  of  Mam.  Bay  try  to  destroy  hit 
cretlit  in  New  llaui|wlilrr,  6^1-6; 
clioAcu  (lovenior  of  riaratAqna,  KiTi ; 
writen  thrcat4*niii|;  loiter  tn  Cotton, 
ih. ;  Tisitn  Boston  and  confcmca  to 
rlinrrh,  ib. ;  do]K>iicd  from  Rovonior- 
aliip,  ib. ;  ajpiin  huniiliatea  himself  to 
Boittnn  church,  657 ;  recclretl  Into 
cnnimnnion  again,  RTtA;  residoa  at 
Btnmford,  (!onn.,  f A.,  noir  ;  remoTos  to 
Long  Inlaml,  N.  Y.,  ib.^  note;  death 
at  (lystor  Bay,  ib.  ;  WA. 

Unitarlanisin  in  New  England,  GI3;  at 
Quinry,  911. 

IJnitod  States  Arsenal,  Watortown,  233. 

United  Rtat4w,  Articles  of  Confeilcra- 
tinn,  1778,  approved  and  amonde«l  at 
Braintn^e,  8!HI ;  troaty  of  peace  with 
Great  Britiin,  1783,  «13;  war  with 
Great  BriUin,  1S12-1I,  iNKt-f'2. 

Univorsnlint  HeliRloiiw  K<»rii-ty,  efltal>- 
linlHMl  at  Qiiinry,  IKU,  «i;;i». 

Untnithfulnoss  an  attribute  of  servility, 
7fK>. 

ITrsuHne  Convent,  Cltarlestown,  de- 
8tro)<tl,  IKfJ. 


Uisfa,  An  nnd  Baiem,  nrMsdwita  eitad 
In  his  JustWcatlon  \x$  WIntlutip,  611 

▼aceination,  Qulney  istasos,  1800,  OOOL 

Van  Bmren,  Martin,  nourfmted  for  ptuil- 
den^  by  Frse-BoUon,  1848,  OSk 

▼an«,  Sir  Hemy.  1038.  at  laetiiif  <f 
Lords  CommisMonm,  304;  Us  poil- 
Uan  at  Court,  378i. 

▼ane.  Sir  lIsnryTmDgur],  an  timul 
ixed  Puritan,  872;  his  court  InftooBOS^ 
874  (  sent  to  New  ^[Isnd  by  OharlM 
L,  ib, ;  October,  1086^  i^pd  23,  laadi 
at  Boston,  373;  Hi^  PSters,  Ma 
companion,  874 ;  probuly,  also,  hsa- 
ry  Flynt,  009;  admitted  to  idrareh, 
870 ;  1030,  concerned  in  rsoondllatloa 
of  Wiiithrop  and  Dndlev,  377-9; 
rlionen  governor,  380 ;  aeon  In  a  viaion 
by  Mra.  llutohinson,  300 ;  one  of  her 


sdherents,  400;  anppoiis  her  in  quar- 
rel with  Wllann,  411        '       ' 
tellgioua  tenets,  413 ;  snpporto  projeot 


411 ;   bb  advaneed 


to  make  Wlieelwrlght  ■■ilitaiit  minis- 
ter, 414 ;  eontroTernr  with  Winthrop, 
418-20;  bMi  of  popubirity,  410;  rs- 
solves  to  return  to  Bto^and,  430; 
oonduct  at  meeting  of  Oentral  Court 
on  retiring  from  ofllee,  ib,;  Tnelila- 
tion  about  governorship,  423 ;  proaidsu 
at  diacnsakm  with  Cotton,  fiS;  m- 
buked  by  Peters,  ift.;  their  snbss- 
quent  friendly  relatfona,  426,  nsCf/ 
not  In  qrmpothy  with  Wilson,  490; 
attaekn  him  at  meeting  of  Jan.  1037, 
4'28 ;  his  relations  with  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
son, B*37, 430 ;  name  Antlnomian  mfai- 
applied  to,  435 ;  the  political  pluuie  of 
Antiiioniian  strugRlo  between  Win- 
throp  and,  430 ;  at  meeting  of  General 
Court,  Marcli,  1037,  412-3;  loader  of 
tlie  Wlieelwriebt  party,  445;  protesU 
against  the  judisment  in  Wlieelwrigbt*a 
case,  445-  0 ;  record  of  his  protest  re- 
fuseil,  410 :  447 ;  opposes  removal  of 
General  Court  to  Cambridge,  440-60 ; 
candidate  for  crovemomhip.  May,  1837, 
451 ;  op|io8e<1  by  Winthrop,  w. ;  at- 
tempts to  prevent  election,  402;  de- 
fe.ate<l,  155;  his  halberd-liearem  re- 
fuse to  attend  Winthrop,  401 ;  General 
Court  prosecutes  tliem,  509-10 ;  elect- 
ed delegate  by  Boston,  455 ;  election 
annulled,  ib.  ;  refHected,  450 ;  attacka 
alien  law,  450,  nofr ;  refuses  to  sit  at 
church  with  miKistratos,  401 ;  as  gov- 
ernor escorted  by  halberdiers  to 
church,  4R2;  discourtesies  to  Win- 
throp, ib.  ;  declinos  an  invitation  from 
him  snd  goes  to  dine  with  Maverick, 
S.'^l,  -Wl :  n>lnrns  to  Ensland,  Auipist, 
irsJ7,  4«"rl,  4rifi;  h»ss  of  his  sup|»ort  ae- 
rioiiM  to  \Vlic<>1\%TiRlit,  400;  cITect  of 
bis  ilrporture  on  Cotton's  position, 
4(^0  :  IIVI3,  of  rarliamenlarv  ComuiiM- 
sion  for  lisntntions,  315;  bis  charac- 
ter, WTl ;  ilnbif'HH  of  \\\a  writinpr,  373 ; 


P'WtaA  lanwt  to  Mm,  it.  I  Dram- 
«*ll>.*>nibUaiio«»rujlncliiDii>».; 
dMirtliad  by  OUmilon,  lb, ;  Wlu- 
tlniHi'i  Bnl  onlalaii  at  Uui,  371; 
'  liulili  to  luDsl  dI  ivwtuUiiiitloii,  UT ; 
«Hii|iiin4  oitli  WAitUni^«ISi  oriuH 

linuOTtEUkDfl  IlltU  Wljttlirop  lO  GOluliy, 
*a5-0:   471,  48B,  MI,  Old,   B7I,   OH, 

Vi>B.a],  I^,iu^.  (i4l  Iiiiiug  (I  <)uU«iy 
biiILt,  1731,  ii8l  I  iHtuglil  by  Juhji  AJ- 

V^i  h.i.'.ir,"«t  n.«..i(«  Kj.i-i.>,i.,i 
Ciiurcl.,  liJiiiU^a.   »b.„a  D-,i«l  b,. 

Thw,  wnUiMLUi  wfiwiil  k  Iktct 

TmhV  bi^ljr.  faiorm  at  Hm^  Art, 

Todi.  WiMir.  KtiijMtti  tv  Bnk- 
toM  Avnk,  ini,7a 

VMda,  Wmria,  «■  ol  (u&rt  ■■■■ 
bw*«(  Mairw  IftoMpd  Otanlh 
HM,  on.  Olj  ■  JaHU&TlMd  fw 
■atBbMntatnMKlBglHiiw,  MM,a*t 

ela  iiniMjr.  (M ;  nlaan  to  bu  tu 
mpfort  ol  ton  wtaWKlTI), 
a. ;  fliH  Iiud  lor  OhTM  OkB^  Oi. 

Viiiiri.-6  PrearveS,  SUO. 
VarrsM,  Caliu,  SGlL 

Varulllu^  tronty  at  [wm,  UnHad  8Ut« 
ui.t   Ontt   briUili,   ITtO,    lli^  It, 

Twiryof  KuRlruHl.  tliwiv  o(  ilarintloa 
ul  towM-maatlKK  (riiKi.  81 -t.  HIB,  H1(L 

VliH*,  KJclmrd,  not  afluntwl  1^  IihIIBB 
pcalllaiMU,  3. 

VinlMi,  OtpUlu  Jnlin,  of  Dnlntmi,  Ml, 


tiM  uTsr  Oili  lu  ICouUiiuM  RlTW, 

RiKS  to,  wh,  BOi  ei ;  Iiiiltan  inuu- 
ara  v(  ll££t,  71  j  Itnbart  n<ugga'  jhip 
Iciuiul  to,  lll^  Il4-I>i  ISl ;  lotat  ol 
hU  cuidlllaU  fll  lo,  llrt  j  WiubM,  lusa 
to,  ft.;  1(13;  Uulall  (oua  to,  mj 
l.yliinl  nHiDTH  lo.  Hid  diu,  I'JO  {  tu- 
Mcco  uied  m  enmncy  Id,  !il!l ;  l(or> 
tim  wuulit  iHiv*  bMB  imiuolHtsd  In, 
3'JSi  2W:  Bunuel  Ua*,^rkl.'i  TUita 
to,  aaiL  331;  339;  Wimun  Tompun 
uhI  iiAta  KuDwIua  fo  m  mlulaiuirlu 

a  IMS,  COT  I  (li^  work  tlian,  K»; 
v«n  awiiy  Iroin,  ib. ;  innM  to  LaB- 
drm  Caniiuiilaa,  G51  i  J(3.n  AJauii'  n- 
ccliit  fur  makliit  i  Huw  Kiigluid  lu, 
Si7M,7S3, 
TlrginuL  GoinpAny  ol  l^nitdon,  JncDrpo- 
nt«l    by   royal   inteiit.   IISUU,   ni-«; 

riyiuDiitk   Ooiii|cuiy,    VH;    •laCwtod, 
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nctlcM  in  Oenenl  C<mrt|  446;  •!• 
leoced  In  BkiglMid,  1081,  IvrLMid,  447  { 
460;  ftfc  synod  of  10S7,  410;  470{  on 
Wheelwright*!  ■roemOiilKj  to  tlw  law, 
477,  note;  Attendi  trial  of  Mrs. 
Hutchlnaon,  480;  his  reiniurke  eon- 
eerninf  her,  401 ;  hie  OTMenoe,  492; 
oeoae  of  hie  blitemeee  towards  her. 
493;  altereatlon  with  her.  400;  oaUed 
on  to  take  oath,  007;  made  her  guar- 
dian at  Rosbary,  000 ;  tries  to  oon- 
vlnoe  her  of  errors,  013 ;  Ms  eondnet 
at  trial,  614  {his  satiifaetlon  In  her 
nisfortnnes,  63S,  not§;  pnrpoee  of  his 
Short  Story,  003  ;  citstion  from  same, 
CC3-4. 

Wells,  Maine,  Wheelwright  removes  to, 
1011, 630. 

Weni^ie,  Indian  kldna|»ped  fay  Hmit,  M, 
note. 

Wendell  family,  descendants  of  **  Doro- 
thy Q.,"  OflO. 

Weiitworth,  Tlionias,  Karl  of  Ittrafford. 
241 ;  not  connected  with  the  policy  of 
New  Kngland  aifalrs.  273 ;  his  charac- 
ter as  a  statesman,  io. ;  376 ;  proposed 
a  member  for  royal  oomroission  for 
New  Ibigland,  IGM,  277;  in  corre- 
qHmdence  with  Land  concerning  Ire- 
land, 1037, 297  ;  letter  to  him  concern- 
ing tax  for  army,  290 ;  adTocates  ab- 
staining from  war,  lb. ;  313 ;  his 
sch<mio  of  "  Thorough,**  318-0 ;  570. 

Wmlity,  John.  nAimmtrs  m«*n  and  women 
III  iiicrting-noiiBnflf  1X\ ;  frcn  pcwR,  ih. 

Wi^MKigiisnpt,  WAAtoii*^  comiKMiy  ncltlo 
At,  (>1 ;  site  idetitifiRtl,  ih.^  no//> ; 
scarcity  of  food  at,  winter  of  1022,  G"! ; 
ncverlty  of  winter,  KT22-3,  03 ;  Its  iiiis- 
erioA,  M-5;  colonistit  accnmHl  hr  In- 
dianii  of  rol»l>ory,  Ot ;  their  comfitioii 
grows  worms  fiS;  chnrgod  with  ill- 
usage  by  Indians,  00  ;  Indian  connpir- 
acy  to  deutroy,  1(?23,  73 :  revealed  by 
Mamaaoit,  ih. ;  deniorahzatlon  at,  70  ; 
scarcity  of  foo<l,  77-8;  mortiilty  at, 
77  ;  treatment  of  Indiana,  78  ;  the  aet- 
tlera  puniah  thoM  who  ateal  from  In- 
dians, i(i23,  ih.;  a  tliief  banged,  79; 
story  of  the  hanging  in  literntnre,  79- 
83 ;  relations  with  the  Indiana,  85 ; 
Btandinh  goes  in  defence  of  scttlera, 
90;  Icills  Feclcsuot  and  Witnwnmat, 
92-3, 190,  2»n ;  abandoned,  April,  1G23, 
90;  stragglers  remain,  104;  no  evi- 
dence that  Weaton^  patent  covered 
site  of  settlement,  IIV),  note;  orcttpiiMl, 
1023,  by  R.  Gorges'  colonbts,  laO,  141 ; 
ita  diflordorM,  cause  of  complaint  in 
Conncil  for  New  England  against  T. 
Wcnt^ii,  I  ir> ;  new*  of  tronbloa  at,  rcarb 
biin  in  Maine,  1  tO ;  dnration  of  M«>- 
rell'a  atay  at,  IW ;  the  areno  of  bis 
literary  wotk,  ir*?  ;  fate  of  Gorgoa* 
aettleinont  at,  inil;  not  a  goo«l  trading 
atation,  ih. ;  or  a  j»o«xl  fipn]iort,  H5i» ; 
tbo  aettlera  atti>inpt  t^  establisli  trad- 


faif  stationa,  ift.;  103; 
oompanv  Hod  there  aoma  of  R.  Oenao* 
people,  1024, 106;  Oktham aad  I^riord 
exiled  to,  100;  popnlattoa  oL  1027, 
193;  Morton  captiuad  at,  90S-4s  290 ; 
within  territory  granted  to  ■ndleott, 
811 ;  the  rosldeiico  of  Mbeya,  1G3CI, 
9S2;  286;  story  of  origiiial  aeittlBfa  at, 
821  ei  sm. ;  conditlmi  of  eolomr,  103L 
837-42;  deeeribed,  1038,830;  itaname 
changed  to  Weymovth,  1086,  83IM0 ; 
wildness  of  region  nmnd  awmt,  888, 
801,  682;  means  of  ooomaideatlon 
with  nymooth  awl  Boaton,  1037, 601 ; 
ferrv  oommnnlcatioa  with  aoinit 
Wollaston,  1036, 072.   See  Weymouth. 

West.  Ohristopher.  one  of  lUrtwrt  Oor- 
ges*  Council  In  New  Bnghuid,  141. 

West,  Captain  Fraacia.  commissioned 
Adinirsl  for  coast  of  New  Hnghmd,  to 

Brotoct  the  flslierles,  1022,  136;  141 ; 
ttle  known  to  hbitory,  138;  fatbto 

control    the   flslwrmen,  103;   Sqoeb 

employed  by  him,  232. 
West  Indies,  Gibbons  suqiected  of  {rfracy 

In,  3R7 ;  trade  between  New  KiighuMl 

and.  Om ;  rum  supplied  to  New  Eng- 

buid,788. 
Weetmlnster,  London,  100, 110. 
Westmfaister  Confesafon  of   1013,  3DI, 

Westminster  Hall,  London,  ioene  of 
Rnextrhd,  112;  114;  810. 

West  Qidnoy,  imn  works,  flPO;  labor 
sgiUilon  of  1HK7,  Of^  OW). 

Weston,  Andrew,  employed  by  his 
brother  Tliomaa,  1022,  Ki;  his  char- 
acter, 57 ;  In  charge  of  ship  Charity,  59 ; 
rotnnia  to  England,  02 ;  79,  90,  103. 

Weston,  Thomaa,  Ida  character, '45; 
Trenaurer  of  Merchant  Adventurers  of 
London,  40;  bis  aaaociation  with  the 
Pilgrims  in  Holland,  ih. ;  liis  infliionco 
on  their  deatiny,  47  ;  charters  the  May- 
flower in  com|»any  with  Cualiman,  ib. ; 
hia  mercenary  treatment  of  IMlgrima, 
47-8, 55 ;  abandons  them,  48 ;  expecti- 
tiona  of  retiima  from  riyninntb,  48 ; 
reproves  Dradfonl,  49 ;  Bradford*a  re- 
ply, ib. ;  demanda  fnlfllinent  of  agree- 
ment with  rilgriina,  50 ;  diaaatiafactton 
with  their  flivt  shipment,  ib. ;  aban- 
donment of  colonists,  51 ;  separat«M 
from  the  company  of  Merchant  Ad- 
venturers, ih.  ;  51 ;  sends  out  the  Spar- 
row to  coaat  of  Maine.  1G22,  51 ;  his 
trailing  achonie,  l(i22,  54  et  stq. ;  his 
patent,  1.10,  note ;  aonrcea  of  hia  in- 
lonnation  of  Mnna.  nay,fft. ;  influenced 
by  John  Smith,  ih.;  hia  expedition  to 
IVxiton  l^\v,  10'J2,  3t ;  in  Sparrow  aails 
from  Englanil,  l.'n>;  arrival  of  pion- 
eers of,  Miy,  ICi".!,  42,  4.1;  arrival  of 
party  in  rbarne  of  hin  brother  Andrew, 
Jnno,  1CJ2,  ih. ;  piloted  by  H«|nanio 
round  Vnyny  CckI,  ih. :  bin  crew,  vaga- 
lx)ndH,  TiT) ;  intercepts  clandestine  let- 


tar  (a  Bnullanl,  «!  liU  cmnpHi]'  In     Wnjnrwllt  lUnr, «,  MM. DL 

Jtaw  liDiiluHl,  ItUU,  HI)  Uulr  tnul-     WhcaloiiuliI, Jului.lilrUiuiilcdiicillaa, 


id  iw  R-Uonuat  BnUcn,  ilS;  uM  in  niupUliy  witb 

Ijta&wd  HllTi  mi^  i>.lnUteTWU»i.,4»IiU«uiitiultaa 

a  Bntluid,  of  Hn.  Huleblnoa,  Dta.  lOD.  UO- 

«h  118-0  j  Si  iafein«  AnUiiowUn  nUvonllBd  la, 

I   Mul   tli<i  tX\  liUoniUan  reapBCtlnii  Uta  Umi, 

.  .___  ..  ^^  tlulcUhiuu,  430-,  ebct  «t  l>« 

•fJond  ■■ -■'—  '*"'■  — 


•1  tlM  UtUa  JMHL  O.  I  ntumw  to 
lii(luid,  n.;diM*(BrM<il,  1MB,  O.  / 

KiiflbiXtSD-a)  i(;;^"wi  iiii  rmUi^ 

wiSi  liHlkuw  niiwl  by  Horlui,  Itn. 
«»iiiaiUb,  Cuitala  Oaorgv,  !3-4,  iiMu  ; 

al  i  mcllM  Llia  bitami  of  Ooinft  In 

lli«  N>ir  Worid,  IIT;   IihIIui   kid-        44B;  ]<ul^  (uUty  D(  e 

Hiiliiwl  by  hiui,  A.  Hdltlaih    ib. :    •dilUudi 

Wtyiii^>tli,Miui,.iltai>t.G1,nii(a;«l[h-        MO;  Vui*  wpHtaUxn    .      . 

InR.  QarReB-lorrlturv.  I^I.OO'I.'aaSi         tKt ;  Dot  urtalud,  «Wl   WIj  ■ 

VVM<^  wu.  llSU^  .A. ;  tb>  nuinbar  1 
InbiblUiiU,  lli;tn,  U..l  xirWce  in  [| 
dtonmiT,  l<U^ft!H;rOIJ  to  Dorcba 
tsr,  lOH,  691 1  IriM  warki,  GUO  i  lueo 

burufl,  Xiftit  powdur  eK|>li>la«,  ffr- ;  II 
Utilud*  toHnnla  hHlsniiiitrliiit  uillai 
•n  Irow  Baton  riiitii,  I7IB,  SIC ;  ii 
■trHilloni  In  dufr^Ua  to  lloiitoii  cai 

IsnuiiiC  p«rtx,  1776,  BBTi  Hn.  Job 

ililmu  f«  <]■(«»»,  war  of  IBliili.  Hav.  Il»r,  479  {  bb  ndtaen 

Sa  WEwwuHot.  tha  deuutlu  •ipollad,  \h. :  rafiuai  U 

,  cliunK,  eatnhliihed.  III36,  EW  i  Kkaowladgs  HTor,  480  i  cbug^  wilh 

Iiiniiiilli,  KOH,  3HI-I  i   JdHiih  Hull,  oauaaof  dkaeuhw.tt..' bulihsd.'iai  1 

inliiUrtcrol,  3I»;  011^  WIUIuuSdiIII.,  nfiuci  uyliiiu  In  ^li<h)o  I^U.<I,B36j 

indii^Wl.      ''      '          ""''        *"'  K''"hi'"(™.il'jrApi"t.'  rasV/s-jTbii 

Wnyuwutli  Kay  dsBuua  «i  BiiUtk'a  map,  n*Jilon«  nl  i^iular,  4»l',  r>;M.  r,^l  ^  183, 

6,  480.4^.0)3^  ddudnl  by  III..  Ilutcta- 

Wntnoulli  Porc-rlier.  Il.iiit'i  Hill  on,  lu»ii.BJS;6ll8,61I,GI4  ;  Ii;i1,.^i»<iii 

nai)-Df-<*BT,  itltb  foruJiw  party  lu,        fiia«  1«  vlalt  IMaLon,  tb, ;  ^iiu,  ipd- 
117B,)iSI.  »eiu..i  ul    lMi.l.liiiHu.1  ■uiuiiunl,  tt.; 


Oeiiaral  0«in.  I(i37,  457-01;  nruKd 
•ii>pp*>ltotb>Kii«,4S8!  46Silow 
Ua  tuppwUrVan,  4U:  400;  d«ln 

Wllwi/a  coiusaiiani,  409 1  at  lyiioj 

■Idanil.  4T'i-4  ;  uot  liut«lll«d,  4T-I  ; 
deprived  ol  Ootton^e  npport,  ib. ;  hia 
friend!  tall  olalecUoa  to  ua*  Oourtal 
111:^,476;  dnna  vot  eubnilE  Eodeclriua 
of  Synod,  ib- ;  inaflliiinlbB  duUrmlna 

bJ,  477 ;  cua  b-loi*  OaHenfcoLt, 
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romoTM  to  Hampton,  N.  H.,  641; 
16Gtf ,  retnrua  to  Kusbuid,  5^ ;  staya  a 
gueat  with  Harry  Vane,  543 ;  reuewa 
relationa  with  Cromwell,  ib. ;  KHS, 
retonia  to  Boaton,  ib, ;  in^alled  niin- 
iRter  at  Salisbury,  N.  H..M3;  1079, 
his  death,  ih, ;  his  portrait,  M4 ;  his 
character,  {>44-C ;  his  lasting  influence 
at  Mount  Wollaston,  645 ;  precursor  of 
Channing,  54C ;  5G2,  G&l,  6C5,  GGG,  570, 
(K)5 ;  supported  by  Henry  Flynt  during 
Antinoiuian  controversy,  G03 ;  GOG,  G43> 
&45. 

Whig  party,  collapse  of,  1842,  052 ;  tri- 
umph of,  tSIO,  Uri3 ;  decline  of,  9G6. 

'White,  Bishop  William,  on  Morton  as  a 
Church  of  England  martyr,  171,  ncit. 

White,  Richard  Grant,  745,  noit. 

Whiteby,  Yorkshire,  England,  137,  138. 

Whitefleld,  George,  Can ;  1741,  preaches 
on  Boston  Common,  749. 

Whitehall,  London,  court  of  Charles  I., 
125 ;  meeting  place  of  Council  for  New 
England.  131  ;  Morton's  iiiilueuoe  at, 
25U;  bribery  at,  274;  294;  meeting  of 
Lords  Commissioners,  April,  1G3^  ^M ; 
373 ;  47G  ;  unfriendly  to  Puritan  enter- 
prine  in  New  England,  559;  niensores 
for  goTeniing  Mass.  Bay,  projected  at, 
1G:)5,  811. 

**  White  trash"  in  America,  722. 

Whiting,  Rev.  Samuel,  of  Lynn,  B. 
Tom|won*B  metrical  tribute  to,  773. 

Whitiiry,  Peter,  mininter  of  North  Pre- 
cinct church,  Braintrce,  1800-43,  C43 ; 
hin  aalnry,  093 ;  908,  914,  975. 

Wibird,  Anthony,  17r>4,  called  to  p.ostor- 
nte  of  Braintree  North  Precinct  church, 
C41 ;  support  provided,  G42 ;  onlained, 
ih. ;  the  great  events  during  his  pas- 
torate, ih.  ;  John  Adams*  opinion  of, 
ib. ;  093 ;  doolinns  to  rename  North 
Precinct,  711;  702;  his  Stamp  Act 
Rcnnon,  811  ;  ill  of  pestilence,  1775, 
S(VJ;  hiRd(Mitli,  1S(M),  013. 

Wigjjin,  Captain  Thonjrw,  of  Piscataqua, 
on  Morton  under  suspicion  of  nuinlnr, 
lO'J;  171;  in  defence  of  Mvw.  Biy 
charter,  'ZVA\;   iufornied   of   Bagiiall*8 

Wicsthor|)e,  Kngland,  700. 

Wil<l,    MicliacI,  one  of  tliree  wjio  first 

itplit  granite  with  Iron  wedges,  IflTi. 
Wilkinson,  Ezra,  J.  Q.  Adams  defeated 

by,  IS  12,  (>r>:\. 

Will,  Black,  Lynn  Indian,  hung  for  mur- 
kier of  B  tgnall,  X>3. 

Wilbni,  Samuel,  vice-president  of  Har- 
vard, remarks  on  death  of  John  Mar- 
sh.ill.  720-1. 

Willaril,  Sanuu'l,  minister  of  DeerficM, 
M;iss.,  at  Daniel  Qiiincy's  wed«ling, 
TOO. 

Willinl,  Simon,  of  Concor<l.  in  command 
of  Mi'is.  f<>r««'-«,  Inili'in  wnr,  \('C^\,  S2S. 

Willard,  S<»liimnn,  (inini-y  prnniti*  «|ii.Tr- 
ries  opened  and  developed  by,  l^Vi-O. 


WiUlam  I.  oi  England,  his  land  grants, 
G61 

William  IIL  of  England,  BarcUy  and 
Chamock  plot  to  aasaaaiuate,  1G06, 
625 ;  701 ;  grants  charter  of  Province 
to  Mass.  Bay,  1001,  747 ;  817,  818. 

William  of  Orange,  «ee  WilUam  IIL 

Williams,  John,  bounty-jumper  of  tho 
Revolution,  876. 

Williams,  Roger,  247 ;  writes  to  Wln- 
throp  of  death  of  William  Blackstone, 
325;  Lechford*s  remark  concerning, 
366,  note;  superseded  at  Bolem  by 
Hugh  Peters,  375 ;  type  of  the  ad- 
vanced thinkers  of  his  Ume,  386. 

Willoughby,  Lincolnshire,  England,  360. 

Wilson,  Rev.  John,  first  pastor  of  Bos- 
ton Church,  370;  his  house  at  Salem 
shared  by  Isaac  and  Lady  Arbella 
Johnson,  1630,  234 ;  preaclies  at  Boa- 
ton,  239;  goes  with  magistrates  to 
Weasagusset  and  Plymouth,  1632, 
338  ;  his  holding  at  Motnit  Wollaston, 
306,  tiote^  583;  opposes  appointment 
of  Wheelwright  as  teacher,  370 ;  377  ; 
one  of  connnitteo  to  reconcile  Dudley 
and  Winthrop,  379 ;  Mrs.  Hutchinson 
leaves  the  church  to  avoid  hearing 
him  preach,  401 ;  her  dislike  of  him, 
407 ;  his  character,  ib.  ;  his  denuncia- 
tions of  Robinson  and  Stevenson,  408 ; 
persecution  of  Qiuikers,  408-10,  nole ; 
his  quarrel  with  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
411-12;  his  stniffgle  to  preserve  as- 
cendency, ih. :  417;  418;  sponks  In 
meeting,  held  to  consider  Cotton's 
theoloffical  views,  425;  names  of 
those  disalTectefi  towanis,  42(« ;  at  ex- 
amination of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  Dec. 
1G3(>,  42(V-8;  his  arraignment  by  his 
church,  Jan.  1037,  428,  his  conduct 
at  the  church  meeting,  429  ;  rebuked 
by  (?ott<»n,  ih.  ;  the  religious  phase  of 
struggle  l)etwe<Mi  hhn  and  Mrs.  Hntrli- 
iuMon,  43<»;  Wheolwriglit's  fast -day 
sermon  taken  as  a<ld«lesse<l  to  Iilin, 
4IW  ;  Ills  cause  eH|M>nse«l  by  General 
Court,  412;  his  Decomlx»r,  HW., 
sf  ec  ;h  approved  by  Court,  443  ;  diffi- 
culties with  Mrs.  itiiti'hinson  not  ad- 
jti!»te*i.  May,  KW,  451;  453;  tries  to 
calm  vf»ters  at  Cambridge  election, 
l(s?7,  451  :  memlM^rs  of  his  church  re- 
fuse service  in  T'eqnot  war,  401  ;  goes 
a  chaplain  in  campaign  against  IV- 
qiiots,  403  ;  returns  from  the  war, 
40<*. ;  desire  to  reconcile  him  with 
Wheelwright  and  Cotton,  4r.8 :  his 
concessions,  401) ;  nt  nynod  of  1037, 
470  :  IiIh  infiiienco,  471  ;  4S0 ;  attends 
trial  of  Mrs.  llntcbinHon,  4P0 ;  deter- 
mined to  cause  her  conviction,  ih.  ; 
her  ofTcncc  against  him,  4J*0,  492, 
4«>3;  joins  In  attack  on  Jier  of  Uow- 
ton  rhiircb,  51 S  ;  dcnonnceil  by  her, 
ih.  :  sMHt.ilns  sMcgestlou  to  admonish 
her  sons,  520-1  ;   humiliated  by  her, 


pUi^  mi,  Bi  (Uta  MMBMiTb 
wriiH_on«s,ni  •«<•  hta  it  w- 
■winilMCMit  lailM  ■Mto**. 
«nv  WiMMMi>,  a.;  MHMi  Iki 
klIui««fFi*no»  Md  TOniniiit, 
■•t  brUi  Hit—  i(  Iba.  Bm  M 
pdnOandl  M  to  tliBt*,  UKM  t 
fci.rniiilylbiikk.Mlt  aiiBta*- 
IkB  b«LMt,i^l«riMMMM,  MS, 
Sta )  SMiUi   lUwMiUw  towMdi 

ii«too,sui34ii,aa. 

Wliiihjw,  Bdmid,  wcosiid*  Bbgnaar 
Hillir  M  nilnirtvr  of  G1>rJ>t  Cliurcli, 
llnlutroi,  IT(H-T7,  Ull  i  bXli  lili 
tmubhH.  IIT4,  8St-3:  iiWaa  up  li<i 
cImtHV,  ttK>-4  i  dentil,  UO},  HUil  |iliu» 

WliiUi  In  Nuw'  BuilruiJ,  ICSI,  Ml,  4B3, 
48$. 

Whitlirop,  John,  lib  iniitl  *t  Sitlaia, 
IGSa.mS;  liiiinnyUiidvliUChu'Isi- 
town,  lUW,  ■&*;  ilxlU  MuUxkit, 
Juna,  1030,  za-.  nudi  tban  CtnUJn 
Squab,  wlOi  U«  H«[y  and  Jolm,  2M: 

ElMflrit>Ufs,!!3a  ;  lilicolunyrEdiMcd, 


BliululdiB'i  nurda,  lU,  nsM,  IH 

a.7,  330;  ninoiu  coloujr,  byugRa 
Uon  of  UlickaliiiM,  rrani  Cltukrtoiin 
to  VatUm,  -J3«-0;  3-13  ;  hit  nlatLoii 


liiin,  snr.i  Dpaiu  luttsn  HMmuil  to 
kliii,  SGii  lotnteni  In  behiill  of 
RlldUR,  26T,  SH8,  -JCI,  213,  nMt :  ]ill 

KH;     liii     bn>Uivriu-Uw,    K»iui»l 


Dowuloi -  lUi  at  u  aontsrsff 

licui,  11^.  faHulrj  tBia  Uw  llnL%« 

clurtsr.  IM,  iUD  i  »iS,  un ;  liii  letbir 

Hh*.  Bar  oiiutat,  11^,  an  i  iisr. 


a!  Ej.«I>uJ  iu  Uut.   U*r,  280;    on 

oott.  ta  I  an  failun  o(  Oaraaa'  aipe- 
ditUHi,  1(i3G,  339)   mtliM  »Buil>- 

Ng«  Kugbuul,  isn,  ^KTMa?4i<V 
la  ntpact  to  iuia,  301 1  Oenaa'  lat- 
ter al  OilltaiDlH',  IUn,ta.  aM;  3M; 
doUya  aKfecuClu  ordert  imn  l^rda 
Couimluloasn,  9061   nUaiad  el  ap- 

eintnist.  Jw»,  1<^  301 1  gooil  ODib- 
lou  at  Itenry  Ddcuh,  310 :  all ;  altad 
ult>  Ploughs  fthMt^M^W*.-  iy\\ 


KiigLuid,    IBM,  34(^   It 


iai;  rHHlTH  ui  "allgarta"  tnini 
UiUxiii,  aSTi  La  Tour  d'Aulnay-a 
Tkit  to  D«>ai.  3!M;  dI  ttaa  E^lLli 
fentry,  3G4;  lupariadad  H  forenior 
Ey  Dudley,  ICM.  311 ;  oppoaai  Wlical- 
wrlikt  u  a  taubar  Hi  Boaton  shureh, 
S7I,  414;  dagllaa  of    lila  papularity, 

n4i'  Ilia' diSanucea  wllh"I><tdlayl 
11130,  Sr, ;  iwtlality  ct  Naw  K>«lai  J 

aldpand  IIIb^  l^daa.'xmt  3DI  ;  aa 
ta  Ura.  Ilutchluaoo'a  pojtularity  at 
BoatoH,  306  {  ncarda  Ann  Hnpklna  aa 
amy,  39»;  dlj  aa  bi  Jaiio  [UwUua, 
ion,  Kolt;  Amw  HutaldiiKin'a  thaa- 
Wical  arnn,  403,  nmt;  ildaa  with 

lOD,  411  /h^  Inaa  ol  pgllUai  IuBumh 
at  Bmiton,  ib. ;  coutroiraray  *ltlk 
Vane,  41S-'^;  lila  populajjty  reTlvad, 
4III;  42'J,4'»i  aunponamlnlilBrWII- 

tnranir  with  Cation,' ICXt,  430;  at  to 
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WhMlwrlf1it*a  fMt-d«7  Mrmon,  441, 
notr;  im  to  Wllaon  and  Vmm  aft  church 
neoUng,  Dee.  1(130,  442;  leada  auti- 
Wheelwright  party,  446;  candidate 
for  gOTemor.  May,  1U37,  4:21 ;  451 ; 
oppoaea  nadiug  b/  Vaiie  of  petition 
fat  eaae  of  Wheelwright,  st  May,  1G37, 
•lection,  4C2  ;  aeeoant  of  loaa  of  life 
on  GImriea  River,  1037, 463 ;  aopplanta 
Vane  In  preaiding  at  election,  454; 
elected  goremor,  465;  elected  life 
member  of  Connril.  ib, ;  obecority  oC 
queiitiona  in  Hntehmaon  contnrveray, 
466-7;  in  control  of  Wheelwright*B 
caae,  467;  delaya  operation  of  alien 
Uw,  400 ;  Boaton  aergeanta  refuae  to 
eaeort  liim,  4€2 ;  Vane  docUnea  his  In- 
vitation to  dinner,  331,  4G2 ;  InTitatltm 
to  Vane  and  Coddington  to  reanme 
aeata  in  cliurch  with  the  magiatratea 
dfN*line<1,  402;  hia  trying  poaitlon, 
1C37,  403  ;  Vane  compared  with  him 
in  Antinomian  controreray,  405 ;  more 
Important  to  tlie  e<dony  than  Vane, 
406 :  an  to  the  meana  for  orercomlng 
the  church  achiam,  470;  device  for 
bringing  Wlieelwright  to  law  on  pre- 
text of  conatrtictiTe  aedItlonf477-8 ; 
hia  regard  for  Coddlrarton,  479 ;  480. 
432,  486 ;  preaiding  officer  at  trial  of 
Anne  HutrlUnaon,  487,  603;  in  diacue* 
aion  over  Mra.  Hutcliinaon's  apeech, 
604-6 ;  cloaea  trial,  607-3 ;  pronounoea 
lier  sentence  of  l}aniahm«nt,608 ;  caoaea 
rofnurtory  ncrgnantii  to  ho  prneecutcd, 
Nov.  Kl'tT,  nXI-lO;  611;  Jiintiflration 
for  taking  arms  from  the  (li8nfT(>ctcxl, 
61*2;  Ilia  (iiNpoKitton  towards  Cotton  at 
trwl,  r»l4;  conducts  church  proownl- 
tnf;s  ngahist  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  618  ; 
finds  lipf  at  fntilt  for  listening  to  Dav- 
enport rather  than  Wilson,  510;  admo- 
nition of  her  sons,  521  ;  his  mnark 
ronreniing  her  confpsflion,  624 ;  633 ; 
in  daiif;(*r  of  discipline  by  the  church, 
633-4 ;  his  account  of  her  misfortunes, 
n-Vi,  nnlf ;  Imucs  wnrmut  In  March, 
1G:J8,  for  Iior  removal  from  colony,  530 ; 
rotnmcnts  on  Mary  I>ypr,  648 ;  account 
of  Uuilerliiirs  conduct  and  excommu- 
nication, 633-8;  bis  position  in  Antino- 
mian controversy  discussed,  6ri2  ;  607  ; 
conscious  of  unfriendly  spirit  nf  Eng- 
lish government,  Mt ;  503,  6('r4 ;  ex- 
rlanstion  of  his  course,  5(!8  et  srq.  ; 
his  belief  in  sunrcbicnl  tendency  of 
Bfrs.  Hiitcbinson's  theories,  i^.  ;  509; 
671,572,  58<i,  6IW> ;  account  of  make 
in  Cainbridf;e  meeting- honse,  000 ;  his 
mention  of  Henry  Klynt,  0O3 ;  his 
tribute  to  Cbnroh  of  F.nrbnd,  02R;  on 
free  Ri'hno1<t,  ir.  ir».  li'i\ ;  707  ;  bis  ninp 
of  in31  diMTovereil  nt  Loudon,  01, 
vote. 
Wiulbrop,  John,  Jr.,  letter  to,  coucorn- 


ing  Ratcliff,  SSO,  note;  goveiiioi  of 
CuniKMiUcut,  %26 ;  laud  granted  to  at 
Braliitrec,  1044,  G4G ;  eatabllahee  Iroo- 
worka,  073. 

Wintlirojp,  Roljert  C,  on  religlooa  intoi- 
erance  In  New  England,  248,  no/e. 

Winthrop,  Theodore,  killed  at  Bto  Beth- 
el, Va.,  1861,  002. 

Winthrop,  Waitatlll,  major  general  of 
mUltia,  Maaa.  Bay,  11^,  818. 

Wlawall,  Ichabod,  minlater  of  Dnxborj, 
719. 

Wituwamat,  Indian,  trlea  to  lodooe  Can- 
acinn  to  Join  In  attack  on  Weaaagnaaet, 
1023,  C9-70;  Btandlsh*B  Inatmctiona 
concerning  him,  March,  1023, 70 ;  hIa 
determination  to  kill  Idm,  89;  01  ;  he 
tannta  Standlah,  92 ;  the  killing  of.  ib, ; 
Btandiah  takea  hia  head  a  trophy  to 
nymonth,  07 ;  placea  It  over  the 
Plymouth  fort,  98 ;  200. 

Wolfe,  General  Jamea,  Gi4»ture  of  Que- 
bec, 1760,  830. 

Wolhiaton  Heighta,  aite  of  WllUam 
Hutchinaon*a  property  In,  630,  fio#f . 

WoUaaton,  Captain,  arrlvea  in  Boaton 
Bay,  1024,  1<f2  ;  bringa  a  company  of 
adventorera,  ib.;  Ignorance  concern- 
ing him,  ih. ;  Thomaa  Morton,  one  of 
hia  comnanlona,  103 ;  hia  name  given 
to  a  hillock  on  Quhicy  Bay,  hia  oidy 
noninnent,  102;  paaeea  winter  In 
New  Kngland,  108;  goeato  Virginia, 
ib. ;  followed  1^  Raadell,  1020,  174, 
183;  190,  192,  313;  Kilward  Gihboiia 
not  of  his  ci>miiauy,  354. 

Wonder  W<»r]<iug  Trovideuce,  by  YA- 
ward  Joluison,  cite<l,  1U2,  040. 

Wonderful  Providences,  myths  of  New 
Kngland,  388. 

Woo«l, ,  of  Bralutree,  914. 

Woo4lstock,  cited,  745,  nofr. 

Worcester  County,  Mass.,  nralntrre 
town  commons  assigned  to,  059. 

Woikmen  of  New  Kngland,  John  Mar- 
shall type  of,  710  'iO. 

Worku,  (!ovcnniit  of,  discussed,  403  0. 

Wright,  Isaac  Hull,  op|K)fient  of  J.  Q. 
AdaniR,  1^4,  953. 

Wyoming.  531. 

Yankees,  lacking  in  military  disposition, 

701,  705. 
Yamiontb,  Mass..  04. 
York,  Duke  of,  gives  Blaverick  a  house 

in  New  York,  335. 
York,   Maine,   :<(yS;     its  original  name 

Apnmenti'*up,  311. 
Yorktov^n,  Virginin,  battle,  874,  878. 

Zicbins,  Hirronyuni^,  Commeutnries, 
ill  Christ  CJiurrh  librnry,  (Juincy,  «•!. 

Z""<'b,  Ijonl  Wrinlrn  of  tlio  Cinquo 
port*,  of  Mic  rivnioiilli  Company  un- 
der charier  of  l(i?0,  122. 
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